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PREFACE. 


A  FEW  months  ago,  I  submitted  to  the 
public  a  small  pamphlet,  on  the  Conduct  of 
France  towards  America.  That  has  been  read 
with  some  degree  of  interest,  and  has  been 
honoured  with  some  approbation  from  persons 
whose  approbation  must  be  flattering  to  the 
indiyidual  to  whom  it  is  given. 

-^*  Principibus  placaisse  Viris 


*^  Haud  ultima  lans  est. 

In  that  small  publication  I  had  intimated 
that  it  was  only  a  prelude  to  a  work  on  a  much 
more  enlarged  scale ;  a  general  review  pf  the 
French  revolution,  the  characters  of  the  dif- 
ferent ephemeral  governments  that  sprung  out 
of  it,  and  of  that  of  the  present  ruler  of  that 
conn  try. 

Tlie  principal  object  I  have  in  view  is  to 
shew,  by  a  detail  of  facts  little  known,  and 
still  less  properly  appreciated^  that  the  British 
government  cannot,  in  the  present  state  of 
things  in  Europe,  with  any  safety,  make  peace 
with  Bqnaparte.  * 

I  have  no  doubt  of  being  able  to  make  oat 
my  proposition  j  but  a  question  has  arisen,  how 
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/,  a  private  individual,  could  have  it  in  ni^ 
power  to  collect  the  facts  which  make  the 
bulk  of  this  narrative  ? — I  shall  give  the  an- 
swer.— 

My  late  publication  iias,  in  some  quarters, 
raised  a  clamour  against  me. 

Who  is  this  Lewis  Goldsmith,  who  now  so 
much  reprobates  the  conduct  of  the  French 
revolution  and  of  Napoleon  Bonaparte;  the 
man  who  has  subdued  the  ferment  which  arose 
out  of  that  convulsion,  who  has  restored  tran- 
quillity to  his  country,  and  carried  with  glory 
her  triumphant  eagles  to  the  extremities  of 
« continental  Europe  ? 

Is  it  not  the  same  man  vrho,  some  years  ago, 
was  so  enamoured  of  the  principles  of  the 
French  revolution,  that  he  wrote  and  pub- 
lished a  book  reflecting  on  all  the  cabinets  of 
Europe  who  endeavoured  to  oppose  the  pro- 
gress of  that  revolution  ?  Is  he  not,  rn  |^ain 
teims,  the  author  of  a  work  entitled,  Tke 
Crimes  of  Cabinets  f  Is  he  not  the  man  wh^ 
for  some  time  edited  an  English  paper  caMed 
the  Argus^^  published  under  hiis  inspection  in 
Paris,  for  the  purpose  of  reflecting  on  every 
thing  done  by  the  administration  of  Enghoid  ? 

There  are  few  oases  in  which,  a  man  can, 
without  the  imputation  of  blane,  speak  of 
himself;  there  are  smne^  however,  in  which 
he  is  imperiously  called  upon  to  make  hinndf 
the  subject  of  his  own  tale :  a  man  accused  is 
oailed  upon  to  defead  himself  and  he  owes 
that  defence  not  only  to  Mnselfj  bvt  to  iris 
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friencls,  to  his  country,  and  to  the  cause  which 
he  has  uodertakeri  to  support. 

It  is  true,  I  am  the  author  of  the  work 
entitled  '*  The  Crimes  of  Cabinets*'^— In  an- 
swer to  this  accusation,  I  say,  that  I  do  not 
retract  one  syllable  of  the  principles  I  hare 
displayed  in  that  work — ^I  glory  in  them,  and 
shsdl  ever  maintain  them  in  the  abstract.  The 
question  isf,  as  to  their  application  to  circum- 
stances as  they  arise.  At  the  time  whpQ  I 
published  that  work,  all  the  rirtuous  part  of 
mankind  were  elevated  to  a  pitch  of  enthu- 
siasm in  favour  of  the  French  revolution.  It 
was  supposed  that  the  sun  of  liberty,  which  was 
nearly  setting,  was  now  preparing  to  rise  with 
increased  splendour  on  the  theatre  of  France* 

Merses  profunda^  pulchriar  evenit^  was  in 
every  mouth ;  ^^  Liberty  has  been  on  the  wane 
^^  for  soigpe  centuries  in  Europe;  but  here  is 
^^  a  glorious  sun  rising  above  the  horizon  in 
^^  France,  which  will  in  time  illuminate  the 
"  whole  earth.^' 

I  was  one  of  those  enthusiasts;  I  felt  th? 
truth  that  liberty  had  decayed,  and  that  a 
conspiracy  had  been  formed  to  crush  its  nascent 
efforts  to  restore  itself  to  its  original  splendoi^r. 

I  thought,  as  many  others  did,  that  France 
was  the  cradle  out  of  which  the  mighty  Herw 
eples  was  to  spring,  to  clear  the  earth  of  mon« 
sters^  but  experience  has  taught  me,  that  not 
a  Hercules  but  a  Hydra^  has  been  the  off- 
ipring  of  that  convulsion. 

It  is  also  true  that  I  100^  th^  editor  of  thf 
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paper  called  the  Argus;  but  the  principles  oa 
which  I  wished  to  have  it  established  being 
grossly  violated,  by  those  who  pretended  to  en- 
courage me,  I  found  it,  in  a  very  short  time, 
absolutely  necessary  to  abandon  it.  I  had  not, 
however,  the  consolation  of  doing  that  as  an 
independent  man.  I  was  dismissed,  because  it 
was  seen  that  I  was  not  dijit  person  to  conduct 
such  a  paper. 

In  the  body  of  the  work  which  I  now  pre- 
sent to  the  public,  I  have  frequently  mentioned 
the  editor  of  the  Argus  in  the  third  person: 
that  person  is  myself.  What  I  have  said  there 
would,  of  itself,  be  sufficient  to  exculpate  me 
from  any  insinuation  against  my  patriotism, 
my  love  for  my  country,  and  my  respect  for  its 
constituted  authorities.  But  the  naked  fact, 
of  my  having  been  the  first  editor  of  that 
paper,  having  drawn  upon  me,  from  circum- 
stances not  khown,  and  consequently  not  un- 
derstood^  observations  not  favourable  to  me 
as  an  Englishman,  I  feel  it  necessary,  with 
whatever  reluctance  I  have  to  speak  of  myself, 
to  give  a  correct  statement  of  my  part  in  that 
concern. 

I  had  for  some  time  been  upon  terms  of 
intimacy  with  Mr.  Otto.  After  the  Peace  of 
London,  in  1801,  was  signed,  that  gentleman, 
knowing  V  wished  to  go  to  France,  gave  me 
a  letter  to  Mr.  Semonville,  at  the  Hague ;  the 
latter  gave  me  a  passport  for  Paris;  where  I  ar- 
rived in  December,  and  remained  there  till 
the  August  following. 


I  returned  to  EDgland,  in  tbe  intention  of 
establishing  a  newspaper  in  London,  which  I 
meant  to  have  published  three  times  a  week, 
under  the  title  of  the  Indbpendbnt.  I  had  at 
the  same  time  in  contemplation  to  publish,  in 
Paris,  a  Monthly  English  Magazine.  For 
these  two  objects  I  had  come  to  England,  to 
consult  with  the  London  .booksellers.  After 
three  weeks  I  returned  to  Paris. 

Ihad  commenced  mjMagazine,  and  wasendea- 
Touring  to  procure  subscriptions  for  my  projected 
newspaper.  I  had  published  and  put  in  circu- 
lation a  prospectus  of  each.  A  communication 
was  made  to  me  from  the  French  government; 
the  purport  was,  to  know  whether  I  would 
publish  my  newspaper  in  Paris,  instead  of 
London ;  and  intimating,  that  if  I  would,  I 
should  be  paid  for  three  hundred  copies. 

Though  not  then  so  well  acquainted,  as  I  am 
now,  with  the  ruse  9iXiA  finesse  of  the  cabinet  of 
the  Tbuilleries,  I  thought  there  was  something 
insidious  in  the  proposition.  I  declined  it. 
But  I  was  sent  for  to  Talleyrand.  The  subject 
was  stated  by  hinx,  in  distant  terms. — I  under- 
stood  him. — I  replied,  ^^  Je  ne  loue  pas,  et  je 
"  ne  vends  i^Bs^  ma  plume  pour  de  Pargent.'' 
^^  It  is  not  my  principle  to  let  to  hire,  or  to  sell, 
•*  my  pen  for  money  *.*' 

*  After  I  had  ceased  to  bare  any  connection  with  the 
ArgQB,  an  English  Gentleman,  now  fortunately  in  London, 
was  applied  to  by  an  agent  of  this  same  Talleyrand,  to 
undertake  the  conduct  of  the  Argus,  which  he  was  told 
I  had  deserted.    He  was  offered  a  large  and  independent 
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The  reply  was,  "  You  are  a  simpleton  (un 
*'  tiiais).  However,  write  as  you  please ;  you 
**  shall  have  no  censor ;  you  shall  not  be  under 
**  the  restrictions  of  the  police/' 

I  consulted  the  persons  who  had  expressed  a 
disposition  to  take  part  in  the  concern  with 
me :  they  thought  I  might  safely  venture,  under 
the  assurance  of  the  minister  that  I  should  be 
left  free.  They  were  as  little  cognizant  as  / 
Was,  with  the  character  of  Talleyrand,  or  of  his 
master.  I  agreed  to  publish  my  paper,  undet 
the  title  of  the  Argus ;  but  with  the  positive 
assurance,  that  I  should  not  be  obliged  to  in-« 
sert  any  articles  which  I  did  not  approve. 

A  few  hours,  however,  convinced  me  that 
I  had  put  confidence  in  declarations  as  unstable 
as  the  wind.'— On  the  first  day  the  Argus  was 
published,  about  seven  o^clock  in  the  mornings 
* — ^I  immediately  had  a  visit  from  the  police ; 
and  the  visits  of  these  gentlemen  are  ngt  very 
pleasant.      All   the   papers    not   issued  were 

salary.  His  anstver  was  that  which  became  a  Briton  3 
'^  Your  master  would  not  apply  to  me^ if  he  did  not 
^'  know  that  I  am  paor.-^I  am  poor;  but  tell  him,  that 
**  I  was  bom  a  freeman  yWiA  a  freeman  I  mean  to  die. 
*'  If  I  were  to  take  the  conduct  of  that  paper,  I  should  be 
^*  obliged  to  insert  articles  which  I  could  not  approvCt 
'<  and  to  suppress  others  which  my  own  judgment  and 
•*  feelings  would  lead  me  to  insert.  '  I  have  heard  the 
**  story  of  Mr.  Goldsmith,  and  I  approve  of  his  conduct, 

"  though  I  never  spoke  to  him  in  my  life.'* It  is  true, 

this  gentleman  had  never  then  spoken  to  me,  thouj^h  we 
personally  knew  each  other.  He  has  since  communicated 
to  me  this  anecdote;  and  I  aptieal  to  him,  whether  all 
that  I  now  state  with  respect  to  the  Argus  be  not  true. 
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seized.  It  seemed  that  Talleyrand,  whethet 
from  design  to  entrap  an  unwary  Englishman, 
or  from  forgetful nejs,  in  the  s^  sleep  of  dal* 
liance  with  his  mistress,  had  omitted  to  do 
what  he  had  undertaken  to  do — ^to  send  the 
proper  notice  to  the  police* 

I  was,  however,  not  a  prisoner.  I  posted 
to  St.  Cloud,  and  there  found  Talleyrand; 
and,  in  consequence  of  my  representation, 
orders  were  sent  to  the  prefect  of  police  to 
permit  the  papers  to  be  distributed;  which 
was  accordingly  done,  about  two  o'clock  in  the 
afternoon. 

Such  was  then  the  liberty  of  the  press  in 
Paris ;  what  it  bos  been  aiace^  and  is  n<m^  I 
have  described  in  the.course  of  the  work  which 
I  now  present  to  the  public^  I  make  no  com- 
parison on  this  point  between  thai  country  and 
this.  The  reader  cannot  fail  to  make  the 
proper  conclusion'. 

Talleyrand  had  told  me,  ^  I  might  write  as 
^^  I  pleased,  and  that  I  should  have  no  censor.'^ 

Four  days,  however,  had  not  elapsed  from 
the  first  publication  of  the  paper,  when  I  found 
I  was  to  be  subjected  to  the  censorship  of  a 
man  of  the  name  of  Andri^  alias  D^Arbelle. 
It  is  difficult,  without  descending  from  that  re- 
spect which  a  man  owes  to  hijuself^  to  speak^ 
in  adequate  terms,  of  persqns  with,  whom  he 
umy  sometimes  be  unfortunately  connected. 

I  must,  however,  be  excused,  if  I  use  the 
homely  phraseology  of  the  French  upon  thi9 
occasion. — Mr.   AndrS^  alias  IPArbeUe^   was 
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one  of  Talleyrand's  spies,  or,  to  speak  with 
more  correctness,  his  ame  damnie  *• 

I  had,  in  mj  paper,  occasionally  written  ia 
terms  of  respect  ,of  the  Englishmen  in  Paris* 
This,  it  seems,  gave  offence,  and  I  had  re- 
proofs from  this  ame  damni'e  on  that  account. 

Though  it  was  promised  I  should  be  free,  I 
had  very  soon  communicated  to  me,  by  this 
vagabond,  an  article,  in  which  all  the  London 
newspaper  writers  were  attacked-f*.  I  objected, 
but  I  was  obliged  to  have  it  inserted. 

Many  other  articles  were  sent ;  some  reflect- 
ing  on  the  ministry  of  this  country,  and  some 
on  the  opposition.  So  far  as  I  could  oppose, 
I  did  oppose.  I  had  got  into  a  labyrinth,  from 
which  I  did  not  know  how  to  extricate  myself. 
Almost  every  day  I  wrote  to  Talleyrand,  or 
Hauterive,  complaining  of  the  conduct  of  Mr. 
Andr4,  and  of  the  breach  of  the  engagement, 
that  I  should  be  free  in  the  insertion  of  arti- 
cles. The  paper  had  been  converted  into 
quite  another  thing  from  what  I  had  intended. 
In  the  first  projection  I  meant  it  as  a  vehicle  of 
free  discussion;  I  meant  to  blame  where  I 
thought  censure  was  due,  to  praise  where  I 
thought  praise  was  due.     France  and  England, 

*  Literally,  his  condemned  soul,  a  man  who  will  do 
every  kind  of  dirty  work. 

t  This  was  furnished  him  by  BadinL  an  Italian,  who 
writes  English  like  an  Englishman,  ne  had  been  up* 
wards  of  forty  years  in  England  ;  had  had  a  considerable 
share  in  the  conduct  of  a  weekly  paper  here ;  was  sent  out 
of  the  countiy  under  the  Alien  Act,  and  then  attached 
himself  to  Talleyrandi  and  got  a  situation  in  the  Argus. 
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ttUDisters  and  opposition,  were  equally  indiF- 
ferent  to  me;  I  meant  to  establish  a  paper 
that  should  be  politically  impartial ;  I  soon 
found  I  bad  mistakecr  the  place  where  I  was 
to  accomplish  this  object.  The  most  fulsome 
flattery  of  the  first  consul,  and  the  most  viru- 
lent abuse  of  his  Majesty,  and  all  the  branches 
of  the  Royal  Family  of  England,  were  impe- 
riously commanded  to  be  inserted  in  the  Argus. 

I  lost  patience  ;  I  told  Talleyrand  that  I 
would  rather  conduct  a  newspaper  at  Algiers 
than  in  Paris ;  that  I  would  sooner  break  my 
presses  than  suffer  such  infamous  articles  to 
be' inserted  in  the  Argus,  while  I  had  any  kind 
of  <M>ntroul  over  it. 

This  conversation  took  place,  while  we  were 
walking  arm  in  arm  in  the  lobby  of  the  Italian 
opera  Buffa*. 

A  very  few  hours  convinced  me  of  ray  in- 
discretion. 

The  next  morning  I  received  a  letter  from 
a  Monsieur  Ragot,  styling  himself  "  Pro^ 
prietaire  Editeur^  of  the  Argus ^  in  which 
he  informed  me,  that  the  Proprietors  of  that 
paper  had  determined  to  dismiss  me. 

What  has  happened  to  an  individual,  can 
seldom  be  of  much  interest  to  the  public;  but 
an  individual  has  a  right  to  do  justice  to  himself. 
Unfavourable  insinuations  have  been  issued 
against  me. 

^  I  mentioii  these  little  circumstances  that  they  may 
confirm  in  the  opinion  of  sceptics,  my  more  general  as* 
lertions.  Let  TaUeyrand  deny  this  circumstaace  if  be  can. 


To  vindicate  mj.  own  character,  aitid  for  that 
pnrjpose  only,  I  become  particular  in  this 
detail. 

Monsieur  Ragot  tells  me,"^  ^  Some  articles 
•^  inserted  in  the  newspaper  by  tfou^j  hare 


*  The  followiog  were  the  outlines  of  some  of  the  articles 
which  I  inserted^  and  which  were  disapproved  of: 

^}  We  hope  a  wise,  a  prudent^  bul  aboye  all,  a  con* 
^*  ciliatory  administration,  like  the  present,  will  not  give 
<<  as  occasion  to  lament  the  unhappy  consequences  of  a 
<^  new  war.  Peace  ought  to  be  the  watch- word  of  every 
^'  Briton  :  teform  and  the  restoration  of  our  liberties,  both 
^  in  En|3;land  and  Ireland,  ought  never  to  be  lost  s\ght 
<<  of;  then  and  then  only  will  there  be  uniqpi  in  al}  ranks 
^c  and  classes.  Then  may  we. defy  traitors  fOid  invaders. 
<<  The  British  Constitution  will  then  be  as  strong  as 
**  adamant,  and, not  the  universe  in  arms  will  be  able  to 
"  prevail  against  it  rSee  the  Argus^  No.  86.  Dec.  25, 
1802.  ' 

f^  We  have  often  declared,  and  now  repeat  thai  de» 
^'  claration,  that  we  arc  Englishmen  *f  We  love  our 
*^  country,  respect  its  laws,  and  venerate  its  constitution^ 
<*  ijbtitithstanding  all  the  clamour  raised,  not  only  against 
'^  the  Argus  as  a  newspaper,  but  against  the  individual 
'*  who  is  the  editor  of  it.  Having  made  these  observa- 
*'  tions,  we  think  proper  to  add,  that  base  and  corrupt 
*^  must  that  man's  heart  be,  who,  in  a  foreign  country, 
'<  traduces  his  own.  But  it  is  not  the  country,  nor  die 
^^  Constitution  of  England,  who  form  the  subject  of  our 
**  particular  animadversions^*  Xc.  Kc- — See  the  Argusy 
«  JVo.  46. />J.  9,  1803. 

A  most  virulent  article  against  the  English  nation 
en  masse^  appeared  in  the  Gazette  de  France,  and  anotlier 
in  a  French  newspaper,  printed  in  Paris,  called  Le  Courier 
de  Londres  et  de  Paris^  the  Editor  of  which  was  Mr.  de 
Montlausier,  who  had  been  an  emigrant  in  this  country^ 
and  a  pensioner  of  this  government,  and  who  was  many 
years  editor  of  the  French  newspaper  published  in  London ^ 
called  "  Le  Courier  de  Londres.** 
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^  drawn  from  the  counsellor  of  state.  Prefect 
'*  of  Police^   reproaches,   which  we  wish   to 
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« 

To  these  articles  I  made' the  following  reply  \ 
**  To  all  these  charges  we  mean  \o  put  in  a  direct 
^^  negatur.  Whatever  may  be  our  scntimenls^ towards 
*'  political  characters,  we  never  can  nor  ever  will  hear 
^'  our  countrymen  en  masse  run  down  in  soch  an  un* 
*'  handsome,  unjust*  and  ungenerous  manner.  What* 
«  ever  good  qualities  French,  Germans,  or  other  nations 
*'  possess,  we  are  well  ])ersuaded  Englishmen  at  large 
^*  nave  the  same  claim,  and  we  yenture  to  say,  that  no 
**  nation  on  earth  surpasses  u«  in  our  Friendships.  This 
^'  is  a  tribute  which  all  French  emigrants  should  pay  to 
^^  the  English  nation  ;  and  here  we  beg  to  be  understood, 
^*  that  it  may  not  be  considered  that  it  was  owing  to  party 
'*  motives  that  the  numerous  French  emigrants  were  receir- 
^*  ed  in  English  families :  no !  itprooe»dedfrom  j^eit^oi» 
^  sympathy  and  benevolence.  But,  as  ingratitude  is  the 
^'  order  of  the  day,  in  almost  every  corner  of  the  world, 
^^  we  are  inclined  to  think,  that  the  holy  writer  in  the 
••  Gazette  de  France^  is  most  likely  a  returned  emigrant 
'*  himself.  In  fact,  he  would  not  be  iheoidy  one,  who,  after 
'^  having  received  every  kindness  in  England,  on  return- 
^*  ing  to  France,  has  become  the  most  inveterate  enemy, 
^'  not  only  of  the  Government  of  England,  but  of  indi' 
f^  dividualsy  from  whom  they  have  experienced  acts  of 
^^  kindness.  One  person  in  particular,  after  having 
**  been  tolerated  in  England  for  several  years,  where  he 
'^  was  supported  by  our  government,  and  met  with  every 
^^  encouragement  ^om  individuals;  no  sooner  had  per- 
**  mission  to  return  to  France,  than  the  very  first  thing  he 
**  did,  was  to  publish  a  Prospectus  for  his  intended  pub- 
'*  lication,  containing  most  bitter  rejections  on  the 
"  English  nation  at  large  J*' — See  theArgus^  No.  42.  Slst 
Jan.  1803. 

Several  years  ago,  when  the  Duke  of  Kent  was  re* 
called  from  his  Government  at  Gibraltar,  on  account  of 
some  disturbances  about  the  wine  houses^  several  English 
newspapers  contained  some  severe  animadversions  on  the 
conduct  of  his  R.  H«  The  Paris  newspapers  not  only 
copied  those  articles,  but  were  very  scurrilous  against  the 
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^'  avoid  for  the  future ;  and  the  formal  de- 
^^  claration  which  you  made  to-  us  yesterday, 
*'  that  you  would  not  yield  to  any  of  the 
^^  observations  which  it  was  thought  proper  to 
^^  make  to  you,  on  the  nature  or  suitable- 
**  ness  of  those  articles,  being  altogether 
^^  incompatible  with  the  intentions  of  the  pro- 
^^  prietors  of  the  Argus ;  I  have  the  honour 
**  to  inform  you,  that  we  have  provided  our- 
*^  selves  with  other  editors,  and  that  hence- 
'*  forth  your  presence  at  the  office  will  be  dis- 
^  pensed  with :''  he  then  goes  on  to  inform 
me,  that  if  I  did  not  take  this  hint,  I  should 
be  arrested,  &c. 

Duke  :  in  coDsequence  of  wbich  I  wrote  (he  following 
article,  and  which  very  much  displeased  the  French  go- 
vernment :— 

^*  Whether,  and  what  degree  of  blame  attaches  to  the 
^^  Duke,  in  the  affair  of  the  late  unfortunate  mutiny  at 
*'  Gibraltar^  it  is  not  for  us  to  determine.  But  if  the 
^'  accounts  from  that  place  are  correct,  that  the  disturb- 
^'  ances  took  place,  in  consequence  of  his  Royal  High- 
*^  ness  shutiiiig  up  the  wine  houses^  wc  have  no  he- 
^'  sitation  in  saying,  that,  so  far  from  blame,  the  Duke 
'^  is  entitled  to  the  highest  praise  ;  and  if  ministers  wish 
*'  the  wine  houses  to  remain  open  in  Gibraltar^  we  * 
.**  accuse  them  of  being  partnas  in  the  job.  For  it  is  well 
*^  known,  that  the  duty  which  the  win<Miouses  at  Gibraltar 
^*  pay  to  the  governor  for  their  licence,  amounts 
"  to  more  than  the  King's  pay^  consequently  every 
<'  Govemof'  hitherto  found  it  bis  interest  to  encou- 
^'  rage  intoxication  ;  for  if  soldiers  were  not  to  spend  so 
^'  much  in  those  houses  as  they  do,  the  landlords  could 
*^  not  afford  to  pay  such  an  enormous  duty  for  their 
'^  licence.  The  Duke,  most  likely  wishing  to  put  a 
'*  stop  to  such  a  disgraceful  unsoldier-like  and  ungentle^ 
*^  manly  source  of  emolument,  his  virtuous  interference 
'^  may  nave  occasioned  a  tumult  amongst  the  soldiers.^' — 
See  Argus,  No.  45.  Feb.  7,  1803. 
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I  hare  the  letter  now  in  my  .possession — a 
curious  composition  it  is ;  but  I  followed  the 
advice  suggested  in  it :  I  no  longer  appeared 
at  the  Bureau  de  U Argus.  I  had  begun  to 
feel  the  nature  of  the  pestilential  air  in  which 
*  I  had  been  breathing :  but  I  had  breathed  it 
too  long;  retreat  did  not  give  me  safety.  I 
had  published  only  49  numbers,  which,  at  3 
a  week,  make  the  time  I  was  concerned  in  the 
publication,  not  quite  four  calendar  months. 

I  felt  myself  in  the  situation  of  "  Zadig^"* 
described  by  Voltaire  in  his  Book  of  Fale ; 
I  was  accused  by  persons  on  this  side  of  the 
channel,  of  being  a  partizan  of  France,  and  on 
the  other  side,  of  being  in  the  interest  of 
England  *;  I  was,  in  fact,  neither  the  one  nor 
the  other,  I  meant  to  be  impartial ;  I  was  a 
citizen  of  the  world.  Experience  has  taught 
me  that  this  was  a  false  philosophy :  I  hare 


*  In  the  year  1805,  I  commenced  a  translation  into 
French  of  Blackstone's  Commentaries,  ivhich  wa^  to  have 
been  dedicated  bj  permission  to  Cambaceris.  I  had  pro- 
spectuses printed  and  circulated,  and  inserted  in  the  Mo- 
niteurt:  Shortlj  after,  I  received  a  hint  from  Foucke^ 
that  if  I  attempted  to  publish  my  translation,  I  should  be 
sent  to  Charent07i  (a  receptacle  for  luna(ics).  Such  were 
the  orders  of  Napoleon  the  Great !  Would  a  man  dis- 
aflfected  to  the  Laws  and  Constitution  of  £n^Iand,  have 
selected  Blackstone  as  the  means  of  displaymg  his  dis- 
aflfection,  by  clothing  that  writer  in  a  distinguished  French 
dress? 


f  See  the  Moniteur  of  September  1805. 
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learned  to  recognize  the  truth  of  Pope'tf  ob- 
yerration  that. 
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*^  Friend,  parent,  neighbour,  first  he  will  embrace; 
'^  His  country  next:  and  nbxt  all  httman  race." 

The  very  next  number  of  the  Argus,  after 
I  had  ceased  to  conduct  it,  contained  indecent 
remarks  on  his  Majesty,  the  Princes,  &c.    I 
then  thought  fit  to  \rait  on  the  English  minister, 
to  explain  to  him,  not  only  in  what  situation 
I  then  was,  but  how  I  had  been  circumstanced 
before.     I  had  no  difficulty  in  satisfying  him, 
that  no  personal  blame  was^  imputable  to  roe 
for  any  offensive  article  that  might  have  ap- 
peared in  the  paper  during  the  tiqae  I  was 
connected  with  it ;  but  that,  on  the  contrary, 
my  resistance  to  the  insertion  of  such  articles 
was  the  cause  of  my  being  excluded  from  the 
concern.     I  told  his  Lordship,  however,  that 
if  he  thought  I  had  acted  wrong,  in  having 
-^engaged  in  it  in  the  first  instance,  I  was  ready 
to  "constitute  myself  his  Lordship's  prisoner. 
With  that  urbanity  which  characterizes  a  Bri- 
tish nobleman,  he  excused  my  indiscretion,  on 
account  of  my  inexperience  in  life*,  and  said, 
that,  in  case- 1  should  return  to  England,  he 
would  represent  my  case  to  government  in  the 
most  favourable  light. 

The  attacks  against  the  English  government, 
and  every  thing  that  was  English,  increased  in 
virulenee  ki  every  jsueeeediBg  fmblieation*:)** 

*  I  was  then  only  twenty-seven  years  of  aee* 

t  Here  I  must  observe^  in  justice  to  the  jban  who 
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About  this  time,  the  case  of  Peltier^  for  a 
libel  on  Bonaparte,  stood  for  trial  io  the  Coart 
of  King's  Bench.  This  mode  of  trial,  by  a 
jury  of  the  country,  did  not  well  accord  with 
the  First  ConsuPs  ideas  of  government.  He 
was  fond  of  summary  justice,  or,  if  my  reader 
please,  summary  injustice.  He  had  required 
that  Peltier  should  be  delivered  up  \o,him; 
and  he  now  thought  he  had  a  favourable  op« 
portunity  of  inducing  the  British  government 
to  do  that  from  convenience^  which  they  had 
refused  upon  the  best  principles  of  law.  He 
did  not  know,  and  can  never  understand^  the 
principles  of  our  constitution^  and  the  honour- 
able  and  independent  character  of  the  men 
who  are,  at  all  times,  even  amid  the  conflict  of 
contending  political  parties,  entrusted  with  the 
administration. 

He  thought  he  had^Hlbw  a  fair  opportunity 
of  offering  an  equivalent  for  Peltier;  he  sup* 
posed  that  the  English  government  must  ne- 
cessarily be  offended  with  me,  on  account  of 
the  c^noxious  articles  which,  by  his  imperious 
commands,  I  had  been  compelled  to  admit 
into  my  paper.     What  that  government  should 

tncceeded  me  in  the  supertntendance  of  the  paper,  that 
be  was  by  force  compelled  to  undertake  the  task;  jthat 
he  disapproved  of  the  obnoxious  articles ;  that,  Yfhen  the 
war  broke  out,  he  resigned  his  ntuation;  that  for  this 
cause  he  was  arrested  as  a  prisoner  of  war ;  sent  first  to 
Fontainblean,  next  to  Verdun,  ancMhen  to  Bitche,  where 
he  W9M  oonfinied  for  three  years  in  a  cell,  almost  naked^ 
and  fed  on  bread  and  water.  Very  lately  he  was  sent  to 
the  dtpdi  at  Saar^Louis. 
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decide  on  my  case,  was  of  no  importance  to 
him;  but  the  possession  of  the  person  of  Pel- 
tier  would  satisfy  his  vengeance. 

To  pave  the  way  for  this  projected  exchange 
of  victims,  the  following  article  was  inserted  in 
all  the  Paris  papers,  about  a  month  after  I  had 
ceased  to  be  connected  with  the  Argus. 

*'  The  French  government  have  reason  to 
^^  be  dissatisfied  with  the  conduct  of  the  English 
*^  government,  in  regard  to  Peltier.  The  mi- 
^^  nisters  of  that  country,  instead  of  availing 
**  themselves  of  the  power  which  they  have 
^^  under  the  Alien  Act,  of  sending  an  ob- 
^^  noxious  foreigner  out  of  the  country,  have 
^^  thought  proper  to  have  the  libel  discussed 
^^  in  a  court  of  justice,  contrary  to  the  wishes 
^'  of  the  First  Consul.  Let  us  contrast  this 
^^  conduct  with  that  of  the  First  Consul. 

^^  Some  time  ago^  an  English  paper  was 
^^  established  here^  entitled  the  Argus.  The 
^^  editor  was  a  disaffected  man^  and  not  having 
^^  ceased  to  insert  libels  agdinst  his  king  and 
^'  country^  the  French  government  has  thought 
^^  proper  to  prevent  his  continuing  to  be  the 
"  editor  of  that  paper.^^ 

Such  a  wicked  falsehood,  such  a  malignant 
attack  upon  the  character  of  a  devoted  victim, 
has  hardly  ever  been  made,  even  by  a  private 
assassin.  What  shall  be  said  of  a  govern* 
ment^  which  asserted  such  a  falsehood^  and 
made  such  an  attack  ? 

The  reader,  who  may  have  attended  to  the 
preceding  narrative,  will  easily  see  the  ffJse* 


haod  of  the  assertion,  and  the  malignity  of  the 
attack.  But  I  must  be  excused  in  making  one 
or  two  remarks.  It  is  true,  that  I  was  the 
Bdttob  of  the  Argus ;  it  is  true,  that,  while  I 
was  in  that  sitnation,  some  articles  of  an  ob- 
noxious nature  against  the  English  govern- 
ment,  and  the  whole  system  of  Eiiglish  policy, 
were  inserted  in  that  paper,  though  not  one 
against  the  English  monarchy  w  any  branch  qf 
tkc  r(^al family.  But  it  is  not  true,  that  I  was 
dismissed  from  the  situation  of  editor,  because 
of  these  articles.  It  is,  on  the  contrary^  true, 
that  1  was  dismissed  because  I  had,  on  all  oc- 
casions, strenuously  opposed  the  insertion  of 
them,  and  bad  almost  peremptorily  refused  to 
permit  the  insertion  of  any  more  articles  of  the 
same  or  a  similar  kind. 

This  attack  naturally  attracted  my  attention, 
and  ti^eited  my  indignation.  I  felt  myself 
catted  upon  for  self-defence.  I  wrote  to  the 
editors  of  all  the  French  newspapers  in  Paris; 
1  oomplaioed  of  the  statement  they  had  given, 
Und  requested  them  to  correct  it ;  but,  at  all 
events,  to  state  what  was  the  fact,  that  I  had 
ceased  to  hare  any  connection  with  the  Argus, 
ftouf  the  49th  dumber. 

My  refutation  of  the  chai^  was  not  inserted 
10  any  paper ;  but  the  editor  of  one  had  the 
iKHiegty  and  the  boldness  to  say,  that  ^^  the 
^^  arlide  i%aimt  me  was  qffkiat  V'  i>A  other 

•  "  f>e  90  Mars^  1805. — Monsieur^  Jt  vain  nCtrnprei^tr 
^  de  ripurer  autant  qu*il  est  en  moi  Vetreur  que  fai  pu 
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words,  inserted  by  command.  Most  of  thQ 
other  journals,  as  well  s^  this,  went  the  length 
of  saying,  in  the  form  of  an  advertisement, 
that  ^'  Mr.  Goldsmith  informs  us,  that  he  has 
'  no  longer  any  concern  with  the,  Abgus, 
^  since  the  49th  Ni:mber,  and  that  none  of 
^  the  articles  which  have  appeared   in  that 

paper  since  that  time  ought  to  be  attributed 

to  him.'' 

To  render  this  narrative  of  my  own  case  in^ 
telligible,  I  must  recur  to  the  period  when  the 
official  article  appeared  against  me. 

The  next  day  after  that  attack,  a  man  ftom 
the  police  came  to  inform  me,  that  the  prefect 
wished  to  communicate  something  to  me,  and 
that  for  that  purpose  he  waited  for  me,  in  his 
cabinet.     I  ha4  been  lopg  enough  in  Pari?  to 

^^  commeiire  a  voire  igard;  je  n^aipas  deraison  de  ckercker 
«<  d  vous  causer  le  momdre  disagrtment.  Permetiet  nun 
^'  seulement  de  vous  observer  que  le  hut  du  passage  dqnt  vous 
^^  vous  plaigfiexj  itait  de  mettre  en  opposition  la  conduite 
^^  du  gouvemement  Franqais^avec  celle  du  gouvememeni 
^^  Anglaisy  pour  en  inJ6rer  une  grande  d^rence  d 
^^  Pavantase  du  premier ;  ei  qu^ainsi  il  me  sera  difficile 
^'  de  concuier,  ce  qui  a  ill  dit^  avec  Fobjet  de  votre  r6^ 
**  clamation. 

*'  Dans  tous  les  cas^  Monsieur^  je  suit  bienfdchi  d^avom 
^*  lais$£  enirer  dans  la  Gazette  une  phrase  qui  pafait  ifous 
**  contraritr.  Je  connais  les  igards  qu^on  doit  d  tous  les 
**  particuliers  sur  tout  d  ceux  qui  comme  vous,  jaigheni 
^*  d  unmirife  distinguS,  Pavantage^  car  c^en  est  un  dfairc 
^  ^  valoivy  (r6pj;ouver  des  ifyustices  et  d^ avoir  r^ison,  ^^    • 

(Sigaed)        ^^  Bbllmare, 
"  -propri^taire  redacteur  de  la  Gazette  de  France*^* 

The  same  Mr.  Bellmare  is  now  commissary  gopievri  ^ 
police  at  Antwerp^  •  "  "  '^' 
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understand  the  real  meaning  of  this  kind  of 
ciril  invitation.  I  asked  the  man,  whether  I 
should  take  a  change  of  linen  with  me?^-^ 
"  No,  Sir,  that  is  not  necessary.'' 

I  bafitened  to  the  police  ;  but^  on  my  arrival, 
I  found  I  had  not  misconjectnred  the  object  of 
the  invitatioii.  I  was  not  conducted  into  the 
immediate  presence  of  the  prefgt  dans  son 
CiAmet^  but  introduced  to  a  citizen  of  the 
name  ^f  Bertrand,  who  was  a  chef  de  divishn^ 
a  penoD  under  the  pref^,  as  the  first  clerk  of 
one  branch  of  the  grand  system  of  police.  This 
man's  department  was  that  of  espionage.  1 
am  glad  there  exists  not,  and  I  am  confident 
theee  never  can  exist,  such  an  institution  in 
England.  Let  that  word,  and  the  thing  it 
denotes,  never  be  introduced  into  this  coun* 
try.   . 

I  am  not  now  writing  in  French  ;  if  I  were, 
the  dialogue  I  am  now  going  to  introduce, 
would  be  much  more  interesting  to  those  who 
understand  that  language  ;  but  I  write  for  plain 
English  readers,  and  therefore  I  give  the  pon^ 
versation  thus  :«^^ 

B.  ^  Sir,  you  must  q[uit  the  French  territory 
^*  in  eight  and  forty  hours.  You  are  to  be 
^  conducted  by  gens  d^armes  from  post  to 
^  post  *5  and  remain  in  prison  till  we  can 
*'  send  you  off.'' 1  was  to  quit  the  French 

*  *^  De  brigade  en  brigade^*^  sometimes  two  or  three 
M^^es  distant  from  one  another. 
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territory  in  forty-eight  hours,   but  I   was  to 
remaia   in   prison   till   they   could   send    me 

off!  I 

Were  I  not  now  stating  my  own  case,  as 
a  part  of  that  system  which  nom  prev0i/s  in 
France^  I  should  feel  it  unworthy  of  me  to 
occupy  the  attention  of  the  reader  upon  ao 
humble  an  individual  as  myself;  but  I  am 
upon  my  defence,  against  insinuations  irhidi 
have  been  cast  upon  me,  and  I  know  no  better 
way  of  refuting  them  than  that  of  stating  p)ain 
facts,  however  trivial  and  minute. 

I  was  hurried  to  a  dungeon,  from  which  the 
light  of  Heaven  was  excluded — a  bundle  of 
straw  my  bed,  and  the  imperious  calls  of  nature 
to  be  obeyed  in  a  corner  of  that  miserable 
hole. 

In  this  situation,  I  continued  from  Saturdojj 
morning  till  Mmdaff  morning. 

About  five  o'clock,  just  about  day-break,  in 
the  month  of  April,,  I  was  dragged  from  my 
dungeon,  and  ushered  into  the  presenoe  of 
Citizen  Bertand. 

B.  ^*  Well,  Citizen,  have  you  any  money?'' 

6.  ^^  If,  by  having  money,  you  mean  to 
^(  ascertain,  whether  I  have  enough  to  give  you 
^^  as  the  purchase  of  my  release,  I  think  I  am 
*^  not  rich  enough  for  that ;  but  if  you  OEiean, 
^^  whether  I  can  command  enough  to  enable 
^^  me  to  subsist  comfortably  in  prison  for  a 
•*  time,  I  si^y,  yes." 

B.  •^  You  have  nearly  guessed  it,  Citizen.    If 
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^^  you  Aa^i^  money,  you  may  trarel  in  *ny  way 
"  you  please  to  the  frontiers ;  and  I  can  give 
you  a  man  of  the  police,  dressed  (en  habit 
bourgeois)  as  an  ordinary  person,  provided 
^  you  sign  a  paper  that  you  will  defray  his 
"  expenses  there  and  back;  otherwise,  you 
•*  must  travel  on  foot,  accompanied  by  gens 
^*  d'armes,  and  sleep  every  night  in  pri- 
^  son.'' 

G.  "  Citizen  Bertrand,  I  think  the  least  your 
**  government  ought  to  do,  would  be,  to  pay 
^  me  that  for  which  I  have  a  legal  claim,  be- 

**  fore  I  shall  be  sent  away,'' No  answer 

from   Monsieur  Bertrand — a  silence  of  some 

time, **  However,  Citoyen  Bertrand,  I  agree 

**  to  pay  the  expenses  of  your  messenger ;  but 
"  I  should  like  to  know  whither  I  am  to  be 
«  sent  ?" 

B.  "  To  your  own  country ;  and  you  have 
"  the  choice  of  Calais,  Dieppe,  or  Havre." 

G.  "  Then,  having  the  liberty  of  choice  *, 
^*  I  prefer  Dieppe,  because  the  journey  by 
"  land  is  the  least  expensive." 

Thus  ended  the  dialogue  between  Citizra 
Bertrand  and  me ;  and  such  was  the  manner 

*  Observe,  reador,  this  was  in  the  time  of  profound 
peace.  1  had  given  no  real  offence  to  the  French  go«* 
▼erhment ;  I  had  not  libelled  thai;  but  I  had  refused  lo 
be  the  iostrnment  of  libdling  the  government  of  my  o^ra 
country.  No  doubt^  this  was  considered  as  an  offence  ; 
and,  in  order  to  expiate  so  heinous  a  refusal,  the  Uw  of 
^Wuf if  nations  was  violated  in  my  t>^rson« 
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in  which  tbe  prefect  of  police  received  me  inr 

l^is  cabinet. 

The  man  triio  was  to  attend  rae^  tras  to 
conduct  me  to  my  lodgitigs,  and  superintend 
the  packing  vp  of  my  trunks ;  and,  if  I  should 
advance  ten  paces  before  him,  he  was  to  blow 
my  brains  out.  Hearing  these  instructions,  it 
may  easily  be  conceived,  that  I  was  not  disposed 
to  walk  ten  paces  before  my  Argus. 

In  two  hours  we  were  on  the  road  to  Dieppe 
'—we  arrived ;  I  remained  there  thirty-six 
hours,  at  the  end  of  which  I  was  put  on  board 
a  packet,  with  about  twenty  passengers,  foi 
Brighton.  We  had  just  cleared  the  harbour^ 
when  a  signal  was  made  from  the  outer  fort,^ 
for  the  packet  to  bring  to^-^this  was  obeyed* 
At  seven  o'clock  in  the  evening  we  reached 
the  quai.  It  was  crowded  with  people,  among 
whom  I  distinguished  my  man  of  the  police 
waving  hrs  hat. 

This  produced  in  my  mind  a  vague  idea, 
that  /might  be  the  object  of  the  signal.  My 
conjecture  was  soon  converted  into  certainty^ 
A  gentleman,  whom  I  had  remarked  from  his 
dress  and  manner,  required  the  captain  to  de- 
sire one  of  his  passengers,  a  Monsieur  Gold- 
smith, to  come  on  shore. — It  was  the  sous-^ 
prefet  of  Dieppe. — ^I  immediately  leaped  on 
shore.  The  sous-prefSt  politely  requested  me 
to  listen  to  a  letter,  which  he  had  just  received 
by  a  special  courier  from  the  Grand  Juge^ 
This  magistrate  was  at  that  time  nkiaister  of 
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(loliee;  the  two  offices  have  since  beea  sep^l^ 
rated.  They  were  at  first  united,  from  a  mo- 
tive of  economy ;  but  Napoleon  iitiagined,  that 
two  such  offices  would  render  one  man  too 
powerful,  and  therefore  he  has  since  separated 
them.  He  has  concentrated  in  his  own  person 
till  the  powers  of  the  state ;  these  are  not  too 
much  for  him  to  possess.;  but  a  subor dinette 
functionary  must  have  as  little  power  as  pos- 
sible* All  his  ministers  are  reduced  to  the 
situation  of  first  clerks  in  an  office.  ^^  Omnia 
^^ per  se^^  is  one  maxim  with  him;  but  he 
\a^  Cfoerlooked^  ot  /orgotlen^  or  excluded^  the 
Gor-relative,  *'  Respofuiiat  superior .^^ 

The  letter  was  to  this  effect. — I  give  it  not 
in  French,  because  I  do  not  wish  to  fatigue 
the  English  reader.- — I  have  it  in  the  original5 
but  I  give  it  in  a  translation  :«-^ 

"  The  grand  judge,  minister  of  justice,  to 
"  the  sous-pref^t  of  Dieppe. 

**  I  inform  you,  citizen,  that  the  order  given 
^  to  Mr.  Goldsmith,  an  Englishman,  to  quit 
•'  France  is  provisionally  suspended ;  he  xica^ 
*•*  to  be  conducted  to  Dieppe,  to  be  [>ut  on 
**  board  of  ship  there.  I  charge  you  to  notify 
"  to  him  immediately  my  decision.  You  will 
**  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  this  letter  by  the 
•*  courier  whom  l^send  to  you,  &c.  Regnibr^'* 

It  was  impossible  for  me  to  anticipate  my 
fate :  fear  prevailed.  I  had,  from  honest  mo- 
tives to  my  own  country,  given  offence  to  the 
governmenr  of  Bonaparte.     I  anticipated  that 
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I  was  to  be  restored  to  my  dangeon.  I  was, 
however,  congratulated  by  all  the  constituted 
authorities,  as  they  are  called.  They  told  me, 
that  the  First  Consul  certainly  meant  to  be  my 
friend  :  but  this  was  not  very  well  confirmed  by 
the  ecstacy  expressed  by  the  man  of  the  police, 
who  rejoiced,  as  he  said,  at  my  deliverance,  be- 
cause, if  /  had  sailed,  he  should  have  been  the 
victim.  To  the  under  prefect  I  expressed  a  wish 
to  return  home,  and  that  he  would  do  me  a 
favour  if  he  would  permit  me  to  re-embark« 
I  felt  strongly  the  force  of  VirgiPs  observation — 


**  Timeo  Dvlhslos  ET  dona  ferentes. 
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My  in  treaties  were  of  no  avail— to  Paris  I 
was  obliged  to  go.  There  I  learned  the  grand 
secret.  Bonaparte  wished  to  have  Peltier  in 
his  possession,  and,  to  obtain  that  object,  he 
wished  to  give  up  me.  He  "was  under  a  mis- 
take ;  he  thought  that  the  government  of 
England  was  like  that  of  France;  that  in  this 
country,  as  well  as  in  thal^  it  was  quite  suf- 
ficient to  accuse  a  man  of  an  offence  to  have 
him  condemned. 

The  First  Consul  was,  however,  disconcerted 
in  his  plan,  by  the  following  circumstances. 
The  advertisement,  by  which  I  .made  known 
that  the  offensive  articles  in  the  Argus  were 
not  to  I>e  imputed  to  me,  appeared  the  next 
day  after  I  had  left  Paris;  and,  in  conse* 
quence  of  this,    he  pi^tbably  knew   that  the 
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English  ambassador  was  apprised  of  every 
thing  that  had  happened  to  me.  I  was^  there- 
fore,  no  longer  considered  as  a  sufficient  offer- 
ing to  the  English  government,  in  exchange 
for  Peltier.  His  conduct  towards  me  might  be 
exposed  in  its  true  light,  and  he  might  lose  in 
the  opinion  of  those  in  this  country,  who  had 
been  seduced  into  an  admiration  of  his  charac- 
ter. He  therefore  changed  his  plan,  and  or- 
dered me  to  be  brought  back. 

I  had  bad  disputes  with  Talleyrand  about 
tbe  conduct  of  the  Argus ;  and  the  subsequent 
treatment  I  received  was  imputed  to  his  per- 
sonal enmity  to  me  on  that  account ;  and  it 
was  propagated  in  Paris,  that  he  had  sent  me 
off,  of  his  own  authoritj,   without  communi- 
cation with  his  master :  but  I  am  too  well  ac- 
quainted with  the  character  of  that  master,  to 
suppose  that  any  of  his  ministers,  even  Tal* 
ley  rand  himself,  who  was  then  called  his  right- 
hand  man,  would  have  ventured  to  do  such  an 
.act  without  his  approbation.      I  believe  the 
truth  to  be,  that  the  representations  Talleyrand 
had  made  to  him  of  my  refractory  disposition, 
with  respect  to  the  obnoxious  articles  which 
had  been  submitted  to  me,  while  I  had  the 
nominal  conduct  of  the  Argus,  induced  Bona- 
parte to  order  me  to  be  sent  to  England,  in  the 
hope,    that   the  misrepresentation   he  should 
eaose  to  be  made,  would  induce  the  English 
government  to  send  him  Peltier  in  exchange. 
But  when  he  found,  from  my  advertisement, 


tliat  he  was  not  likely  to  sueoeed  in  that  object^ 
h^  aftected  to  fly  into  a  rage ;  abused  Talley- 
rand for  having  taken  upon  himself  to  send 
me  off  without  his  authority,  and  gave  positive 
orders  for  my  immediate  return. 

I  was  now  in  Paris,  it  is  true,  and  without 
any  visible  restraint.  A  month,  however, 
had  hardly  elapsed,  when  a  decree  was  issued 
for  the  arrest,  in  the  character  of  prisoners  of 
war,  of  all  the  Englishmen  in  Paris,  and  all 
over  France.  I  was,  of  course,  alarmed.  I 
found,  however,  I  was  not  included  in  the 
list.  I  knew  of  no  precise  reason  for  this; 
but  I  guessed  that  it  arose  from '  a  sense  of 
decency,  on  account  of  the  manner  in  which 
I  had  been  so  lately  treated. 

I  was  without  employment — ^without  the 
means  of  supporting  myself  and  family.  Ne- 
cessity, it  has  been  said,  has  no  law.^-^In  that 
necessity  I  found  resource.  From  my  pursuits 
in  England,  I  had  acquired  some  knowledge 
of  law  in  general ;  and  I  had,  during  my  re« 
sidence  in  Paris,  not  been  idle:  I  had  made 
myself  acquainted  with  the  constitution  and 
practice  of  the  French  courts.     I  was  acquaint- 

,ed  with  several  modern   languages,  and    not 
altogether  ignorant  of  the  ancient  which  are 

.  most  useful  in  modern  times.     I  became  a  law 
agent  and  a  suom  translator  ^. 

.*  N.  B.  TkU  is  a  professron  of  considerable  respecta- 
bility ill  France.    It  by  no  means  assimilates  to  tfae  cha* 
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This  gave  me  access  to  the  iirst  persons  irt 
office,  and  enabled  me  to  acquire  that  infor-' 
mation  which  I  now  communicate  to  the 
puMic. 

1  communicate  it  without  breach  of  con-' 
jidence.  I  acquired  it  in  the  ordinary  course 
of  conyersation,  and  in  the  course  of  reading, 
to  which  I  was  led  by  my  profession.  I  have 
not  stated  one  fact,  of  the  truth  of  which  I 
do  not  feel  convinced.  Some  are,  it  is  true^ 
but  private  anecdotes,  for  the  authenticity  of 
which  I  can  only  offer  my  oun  personal  credit* 
In  some  instances,  I  can  only  follow  the  ex« 
ample  of  Herodotus^  and  say,  ^*  that  I  have 
**  been  told  by  good  authority;'^  in  others,  I 
can  S2^  with  Mneas^  *'  quarum  pars  magna 
**  fui.'' — The  greater  part  is  supported  by  do- 
cnmetits  in  my  possession,  both  KTilten  and 
printed^  which  I  am  ready  to  produce,  if 
called  upon  for  that  purpose.  The  reader 
will  find,  that  I  have  not  been  sparing  of  my 
cohursj   and    that    I    have    given   to    pvblic 

DJSLINCWJBNCy    A    PUBLIC    PORTRAIT. 

Thus  much  T  have  thought  fit  to  say,  for  the 
purpose  of  refuting  the  calumnies  that  have 
been  propagated  against  me,  as  the  Editor  of 
(be  Argns^ 


racier  of  a  man  vlio  bappens,  by  cliance^  to  bcf  called 
upon,  to  interpret  for  a  roreifcner,  in  a  court  of  jaftke 
in  England  ;  it  rather  resembles  the  profession  of  aq^ 
admitted  Notary  Public  in  London « 
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On  that  point  I  hope  I  stand.  Rectus  in  Curia. 

I  must  now  say  something  with  respect  to 
the  nature  and  object  of  the  work  which  I  now 
present  to  the  public. — When  I  first  projected 
it,  I  had  only  in  view  the  discussion  of  the 
question,  **  Whether  Great  Britain  could  ever 
**  with  Safety  make  Peace  with  Bonaparte?'* 
^nd  I  announced  this  intention  in  an  adver- 
tisement annexed  to  my  last  publication  ;  but, 
when  I  came  to  look  at  my  materials,  I  found 
that  title  was  too  narrow  for  the  subject  I  had 
to  treat,  and  therefore  I  have  adopted  another 
title,  more  appropriate  to  the  work* 

I  have  divided  it  into  sections,  each  distinct 
in  its  object,  yet  making  an  essential  part  of 
the  whole* 

I  have  followed  a  chronological  order,  so  far 
as  the  connection  of  the  subject  would  admit* 

I  begin  with  a  sketch  of  the  French  Revo- 
lution, describing  its  character,  causes,  and 
results;  then  follow  accounts  of  the  different 
ephemeral  governments,  which  preceded  and 
paved  the  way  to  the  usurpation  of  Bonaparte* 

I  then  revert  back  to  his  private  history, 
before  he  assumed  the  supreme  authority,  in 
order  to  shew,  how  little  dependence  is  to  be 
reposed  in  his  professions  or  declarations ;  in 
fthort,  to  shew  that  he  has,  through  his  whole 
life,  been  consistent  in  perfidy  and  crime. 

Next  follows  an  account  of  his  internal  go- 
vernment,   and   the  actual  state    of   France; 
I,    1  believe,   will  be    found  to    contain 


more  minute  and  correct  information  than  has 
hitherto  been  presented  to  the  English  reader* 

The  history  and  elucidation  of  his  conduct  to 
foreign  powers,  constitute  the  principal  part  of 
the  work,  and,  I  think,  completely  prove  the 
proposition  which  I  had  undertaken  to  demon- 
strate, ^^  That  Great  Britain  cannot  safely  make 
*^  Peace  \jrith  Bonaparte«^' — I  think  it  will  be 
read  with  some  interest.  It  contains  facts  not 
generally  known. 

I  have  added  an  Appendix,  containing  ma* 
terials  which  will  enable  the  reader  to  form  his 
judgment,  not  only  with  respect  to  the  truth 
of  some  of  the  facts  which  I  have  stated  in  the 
body  of  the  work,  but  of  the  characters  of  the 
various  personages  whom  I  have  thought  it  ne« 
cessaiy  to  bring  into  review,  and  who  belong 
to  the  family  and  government  of  Bonaparte. 

Though  I  am  aware,  that  a  great  deal  has 
already  l>een  published,  in  the  way  of  biogra« 
phy,  of  the  different  personages  who  compose 
the  mock  court  of  St.  Cloudy  I  have  yet  found 
myself  able  to  give  biographical  anecdotes, 
which  I  kncfw  to  be  facls^  and  which  are  not 
generally  known.  I  believe,  no  person  who 
knew  me  during  my  eight  years  residence 
in  Paris,  can  doubt  of  my  having  had  the 
means  of  obtaining  the  most  correct  iofor« 
roation,  of  almost  every  thing  which  occurred 
in  that  capital.  Every  day,  every  hour,  1 
was  in  the  habits  of  seeing  persons  who  had 
the  meang  of  giving  me  information,  not  only 
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race:  the  independence  of  these  islands  themselves 
depends  on  those  efforts.  Do  they  wish  to  retain 
their  independence  ?  If  they  do,  can  they  ever 
make  peace  with  Napoleon  Bonaparte  ? 

Previous  to  the  discussion  of  this  question,  it  will 
be  necessary  to  take  a  cursory  review  of  the  French 
Revolution  :  a  Revolution  which  will  not  soon  be 
effaced  from  the  raemory  of  man,  and  which  will 
long,  very  long,  have  an  influence  on  the  destinies 
of  this  part  of  the  globe,  perhaps  in  its  conse- 
quences, over  those  of  the  whole  human  race— we 
can  trace  its  origin,  we  have  witnessed  its  progress, 
and  some  of  its  effects,  but  the  final  consequences 
will  not  be  seen  for  centuries  to  come.  Were  even 
the  whole  race  of  Frenchmen  extinct,  the  troubles 
they  have  caused  would  be  felt  in  distant  ages. — 
Their  crimes  can  never  be  forgotten. 

At  Naples,  we  contemplate  the  ruins  of  Hercu- 
laneum ;  Lisbon  is  built  on  the  ruins  of  a  former* 
city  of  that  name.  These  circumstances  will  never 
be  forgotten,  while  the  page  of  history  remains; 
and  the  revolutions  of  states  are  equally  permanent 
with  the  convulsions  of  nature. 

It  has  been  the  opinion  of  >some,  that  the  progress 
and  propagation  of  knowledge  brought  about  the 
Revolution  of  France,  whilst  others  have  asserted, 
that  it  was  produced  by  the  disorder  of  her  finances. 
A  long  residence  in  that  country,  however,  and  an 
intinvate  acquaintance  with  the  main  springs  of 
that  Revolution,  make  me  dissent  from  those  favour- 
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INTRODUCTION. 


WHEN  I  undertook  the  task  of  writing  the  Secret 
History  of  the  Cabinet  of  Bonaparte,  the  object 
I  bad  principally  in  view,  was  the  discussion  of  the 
grand  question,  WHETHER  Great  Britain  can 

EVER  BE  at  Peace  with  the  present  Ruler 
OF  France? 

In  the  present  state  of  Europe,  this  is  a  most 
important  question.  The  different  nations  of  the 
Continent  have  lost  their  independence;  either 
their  sovereigns  have  been  reduced  by  this  itoan  to 
a  state  of  vassalage,  or,  they  have  received  new 
masters  of  his  appointment,  and  subservient  to  his 
nod,  and  whom  he  may  remove  at  his  pleasure. 
It  ought  not  to  surprise  any  man,  who  attends  to 
the  progress  of  events,  within  the  last  seven  years, 
that  not  only  the  old  sovereigns,  who,  from  tem- 
,  porary  political  motives,  have  been  permitted  to 
retain  the  shadow  of  their  sceptres,  but  those  newly 
created,  should  ail  sink  into  annihilation,  when  the 
despot  shall  think  it  convenient  to  put  such  his 
determination  into  execution* 

The  well-directed  efforts  of  the  united  kingdoms 
can  alone  avert  this  direful  calamity  to  the  human 
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gMttgh  to  dewrt  her  kifant,  he  would  lieave  her  to 
her  fiite>  and  tamed  her  cmt  of  doers. 

Diderot  was  the  son  of  a  etitier,  a  Terjr  humoral 
mail,  and  the  author  of  a  most  licentioiis  publica* 
Hkm  in  four  octavo  rohmies^  entitled  Le  Qmnpirt 
lifMMa$,  and  seversd  obscene  work8>  such  as  La 
MO^ieuse^  Le  BfjoH  enehani^y  %c.$v. 

Rousseau  was  known  by  everjr  bodj  in  France 
to  be  the  worst  of  men  r  in  his  infamous  Confessions 
he  not  only  makes  a  merit  of  having  sent  his- 
children  to  the  feondling,.  but  exulted  even  at  not 
knowing  what  became  of  them  *. 

Voltaire,  the  grand  master  of  the  literary  Smt^ 
'keArln^  I  believe>  was  never  accused  of  haying  eitiier 
itsHgion,  honour,  or  morality.  His  printed  corre^ 
spondence  with  his  fettow  Encyclopediastsdiscloses 
his  design,  and  shews  with  what  frivolity  he  treated 
the  most  essential  points  wUch  constitute  the  hap- 
piness of  society. 

Helvetius  was  a  physician,  a  welt  meaning  man^ 
but  an  enthusiast  f 

The  Abbe  Morettet,  stiH  riving,  is  a  very  profli- 
gate man,  according  to  Voltaire*^  account  of  him, 
which  is  to  be  seen  in  his  letters  to  D*A]embert. 
This  Mr.  Morellet  was  attacked  about  twoyeass 
ago  in  a  French  newspaper,  called  Le  Journal  dc 

*  Rousseau's  character  is  not  Tery  well  known  ia  England*. 
I  refer  the  English  reader  to  Dioeaot's  work  entitled  "  Essai 
sur  lei  Rignes  de  Claude  ei  Neron/^  in  which  a  true  portrait  is- 
gWen  o£  that "  Owt  LUerairt,** 


V Empire y  and  accused  of  a  robbery  in  his  diocese, 
before  the  Revolution,  and  other  infamous  act% 
which  the  Journalist  extracted  from  several  printed 
memoirs  of  different  persons,  published  at  that  time* 

Suard  is  still  livingk;  he  is  one  of  the  perpetual 
Secretaries  of  the  National  Institute,  and  till  very 
lately  yfdis  the  proprietor  of  the  jPtiUiciste,  and  was 
^  spy  of  the  Police  before  the  Revolution,  in  the 
time  of  Mr.  Le  Noir,  but  quitted  that  station  when 
he  became  one  of  the  Editors  of  the  Encyclopedia, 
jointly  with  the  persons  above-named. 

Such  were  some  of  the  leading  men,  who  sowed 
the  seeds  of  subversion  political  and  moral,  ai}d 
who  were  the  cause  of  the  hideous  disprganisatipn 
which  followed^ 

Statesmen  and  experienced  administrators  were 

to  be  supplanted  by  Philosophers*  and  Theorists, 
who  wished  to  trifle  with  the  ha|>piness  of  the 
people  by  new  experiments. 

The  celebrated  Montesquieu,  it  seems,  guessed 
the  views  of  his  colleagues  of  the  Acadimie  Froff^  '^ 

*  Tbe  gre?A  Frederick  of  Prussia  frequently  said,  tluU  "  if 
'*be  Abooid  at  any  time  be  disposed  to  panisji  the  pe<^le  of 
''  any  of  his  provinces^  he  would  send  a  philosopher  to  gOTem 
''theio." — The  woelul  experience  of  Europe  gained  by  tb« 
French  Beyoluliou  proves  that  he  was  well  acquainted  with 
the  admioiatratiTe  talents  of  men  of  that  description.  To  this 
just  observation  of  Frederick,  I  must  add  that  of  a  celebrated 
Bodem  French  Writer/  who  says, ''  Pour  nun,  lonqne  jt  dis 
"  Philasaphic  du  18  Siecle,f  emends  iota  ce  qui  csi  faux  en  moraie, 
^  en  ligislatioa^  et  en  politique" 
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foisc*  ■      I  have  no  doubt  of  the  following  passage 
having  been  meant  as  a  lesson  for  them  *. 

^^  lly  a  heav^oup  a  gagner  en  fait  des  mceursy  a 
**  garder  les  coutumes  anciennes.  Comme  les  Peuples 
"  con^omptts  font  rarement  de  grcmdes  cJioses,  quils 
**  n'ont  gueres  itaUi .  de  societes,  fond6  des  ViUes, 
"  donnS  des  Loix  et  qu'au  contraire^  ceux  qui  avaient 
"  des  moeurs  simples  ou  austtres  ont  fait  pour  la 
"  plupart  des  ^tablissemens :  rappeller  les  hommes  aux 
"  maximes  anciennes,  c'est  ordinaireinent,  les  rappeller 
"  a  la  vertu.  De  plus,  s'd  y  aeu  une  revoltUion,  que 
**  Von  ait  donni  a  VEtat  une  forme  nouvelle,  cda  n*a 
<*  gudres  pu  s^faire  qvi!o:oec  des  peines  et  des  traivaux 
**  i^finis,  et  rarement  avec  Voisivete  des  moeurs  cor^ 
^'  rompues.  Cetix  mimes  qui  ont  fait  la  RdvolutUm,  ont 
**  vovlu  la f aire  godter,  et  ils  n^ont  gueres  pu  y  r^ussir 
^*  que  'par  de  bonnes  Loix.  Les  Loix  anciennes  sont 
^^  done  ordinairement  des  corrections,  et  les  nouvelles 
"  des  abus.  Dans  le  cours  d'un  long  gouvemement, 
**  on  va  au  mat,  par  une  pente  insensible,  et  Von  ne  re- 
^*  monle  au  bien  que  par  un  effort^** 

Even  Rousseau,  after  having  quarrelled  with  his 
brother  philosophers^  coincides  with  Montesquieu, 
in  his  preface  to  Narcissa ;  he  says,  ^*  Le  maindre 
changement  dans  les  coutumes,  fut  il  mime  avantC" 
geux  a  certains  igards,  touime  toujours  au  prejudice 
^*  des  mcmrs.  Les  coutumes  sont  la  morale  dupeuplej 
^  et  dis  qu'il  cesse  de  les  respecter,  il  rCa  plus  de 

•  Esprit  des  Lois/Liv.  V.  Chap,  7. 
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**  rigles  que  ses  passions,  ni  defrein  que  les  Lois,  qui 
"  petwent  quelquefois  conlenir  les  mee/uws,  mais  jamais 
**  les  rendre  bons.  D'ailleurs  quand  la  philosophic 
'*  a  urte  fois  appris  aux  peuples  a  mipriser  ses  con- 
**  tumes,  il  trouvent  bienldt  a  iludcr  ses  lois.  Je 
*•  dis  done,  qu'il  est  des  moeurs  d'un  peitple,  comme 
**  de  Vhonneur  d^un  homme,  c'est  un  trisor  qu'il  fatit 
**  conserver^  mais  qu'on  ne  irouve  plus  quand  on  ta 
^*  perdu*." 

The  seeds  of  innovation  thus  planted,  were  pro^ 
tected  by  the  fostering  hands  of  these  philosophical 
horticulturists.  On  the  ^  return  of  the  French 
officers  from  America^  this  plants,  then  in  its  most 
tender  state,  was  reared  into  strength  by  those 
military  republicans ;  it  then  put  forth  its  baneful 
shoots^  which  were  afterwards  assiduously  trained 
by  the  German  illuminati  f .     Some  of  the  factious« 

*  I  thiok  these  opinions  of  Montesquieu  and  Roi/ssbau  should 
be  read  with  attention  by  reformers  and  reToIutionists  of  all 
countries  \ 

f  I  frankly  avow  that  after  I  became  a  Free- Mason,  I  was 
initiated  in  the  mysteries  of  the  liluminati  of  Germany.  I  was 
particularly  intimate  with  one  of  their  leaders,  a  Baron  Knigge, 
a  man  of  very  great  talents,  author  of  a  work  called  "  Un  gang 
mti  Mcnschen*'  which  was  translated  into  English  about  eleven 
years  ago,  and  known  by  the  title  of  "  The  Philosophy  qf 
Social  Life.**  This  Nobleman  seceded  from  that  order  in  1794, 
and  published  some  very  severe  strictures  not  only  against  the 
destructive  disorganisating  system  of  that  sect,  but  expised  the 
views  and  principles  of  their  principal  Leader,  vi«.  Professor 
Weishaupt  and  Doctor  Bardt,  both  attached  to  the  university 
of  Halle  in  Prussia.     It  is  not  to  be  expected  that  I  should 
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corrapted  and  immoral  members  of  the  Eitats 
Gen&raax,  convoked  by  the  weak  and  perfidi- 
ous counsellors  of  the  unfortunate  Louis  the  XVI. 
ripened  the  fatal  plants  and  n^med  it  THE  Treb 
OF  Liberty,  which  they  afterwards  moistened 
with  the  blood  of  millions,  and  which  relatively 
entailed  as  mnch  misery  ou  the  human  species  as 
the.  Tree  of  the  Garden  of  Eden  did,  and  all  those 
who  tasted  of  the  fruit  of  the  former  met  with  the 
same  fate  as  'those  who  partook  of  the  fruit  of  the 
lattery  they  alike  occasioned— Sin  and  Death Ul 


CONSTITUENT  and  LEGISLATIVE 

ASSEMBLIES. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  Revolution,  the  Etats 
Giniraux  were  assembled  by  the  King;  they 
formed  themselves  into  one  Legislative  Body,  and 

e^ter  into  the  details  of  what  were  the  objects  of  thai  inatitu* 
tion  $  but  I  have  no  hesitation  to  declare,  that  they  tended  to 
the  destruction  of  all  privileged  orders,  the  altar,  and  the 
throne.  The  pretended  object  was,  to  elucidate  the  mysteries 
of  Free-Masonry  ;  ihe  ceremony  at  the  making  €»f  an  appren* 
tice  (which  is  the  first  degree  in  Masonry)  plainly  shews  that 
a  Republican  interpretation  can  be  given  to  it,  and  if  not  pK>« 
perly  explained,  the  Noviciate  must  have  a  strange  idea  of  the 
xnammery,  and  the  pantomimical  exhibitions  displayed  in 
a  Mason's  Lodge,  when  he  recovers  the  use  of  mc  ^  Mt 


assHKied  the  title  of  VAssembUe  Conatituante :  one 
of  their  first  acts  was  the  publication  of  Mr.  de 
la  Fayette'0  Declaration  of  Rights,  in  which  it 
was  said^  que  VlnswmctUm  at  k  flus  ioM  de$  de-* 

"  vairs.'* 

The  greatest  part  of  this  assembly,  to  use  the 
language  of  an  eloquent  writer*,  ^'  broke  prison 
*'  like  a  Zevanta*  to  sweep  the  earth  with  their 
'*  hurricane,  and  to  break  up  the  fountains  of  the 
**  great  deep,  to  overwlielm  every  peaceable  na- 
"  tion." 

The  Catifinea  and  the  Gracchi  will  appear  to  have 
been  moderate,  if  we  compare  them  with  some  of 
the  members  of  that  assembly  :  It  is  true,  the 
greatest  part  of  them  were  men  of  good  family  and 
learning ;  but  it  is  ako  well  known,  that  many  of 
those  members  who  opposed  the  coo rt  were  with- 
out  honour  or  probity,  and  had  been  obliged  to 
conceal  themselves  from  their  creditors  f.  That 
assembly,  moderate  as  it  was,  in  comparison  with 
those  that  succeeded,  was,  nevertheless,  a  scene 
of  uproar  and  confusion.  It  had  not  even  the  ap* 
pearance  of  a  grave  legislative  body,  *^  Nee  color 

*  Mr.  Burke,  that  immorlal  author's  work  on  the  French  re- 
Tohition,  was  soon  translated  into  French,  and  went  through' 
ten  editions  in  Paris,  whereas  Paine's  Rights  of  Mae  is  scarce* 
ly  known ;  it  was  translated,  but  read  by  few.  This  proves  how 
fopular  the  revolution  was  in  Paris. 

t  What  opinion  can  any  unprejudiced  man  have  of  the 
Freikch  revolution,  when  two  such  men  asMirabeau  and  Talley- 
raiid  were  its  promoters  ? 
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''  imperii  ncc  fro7i$  erot  vUa  Senatus,*'  though  it 
threatened  the  destruction  of  Europe. 

The  very  first  act  of  this  new  assembly  was  to 
take  a  solemn  oath  in  the  face  of  Heaven,  which 
a  great  many  of  its  members  have  since  more 
than  once  violated,  namely,  that  no  RepfMican 
farm  of  Government  shaU  ever  take  place  in  France* ! 
Revolutionary  Frenchmen  have  since  that  period 
shewn  the  world  what  reliance  is  to  be  put  upon 
their  solemn  oath  i  a  great  many  members  of  the 
assembly,  who  took  the  oath  alluded  to,  afterwards 
took  the  oath  to  maintain  the  Republic,  and  hatred 
to  Royalty  ;  and  not  long  after  this,  abjured  the 
Republic,  and  embraced  Imperialism ! 

Of  this  number  are,  Cambac^res,  Sieyes,  Lameth, 
Treilhard,  Regnault  de  St.  Jean  D'Angely  ;  and 
the  perjured  bishop  Talleyrand,  &c.  &c.  who  all 
conspired  to  send  their  lawful  Sovereign  to  the 
scaffold,  and  afterwards  placed  upon  the  throne 
a  foreign  adventurer,  who  himself  was  a  pretended 
defender  of  what  they  called  liberty,  and  who 
afterwards  insulted  and  betrayed  it,  persecuted 
its  most  zealous  defenders,  and  effaced  every  ves- 
tige of  it. 

If  these  sanguinary  men,  who  upon  pretended 
republican  principles  sent  Louis  XVI.  to  the 
scaffold  on  the  21st  of  January,  1793,  had  had 
an  opportunity  on  t)^e  following  day  to  make  them^ 

*  See  in  the  Moniteur  of  the  5th  August^  1789,  a  motioq 
to  that  effect  made  by  Adrian  Duport, 
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selves  kings  and  princes^  they  would  every  one  of 
them  have  embraced  it*. 

History  does  not  produce  such  examples  of  per- 
jury^ treason,  robbery  and  violence^  as  the  French 

*  To  convince  fingiishmen  that  they  themselves  considered 
all  their  changes  as  a  kind  of  juggling;  I  will  quote  a  passage 
fjTom  Beaulieu's  *' Estai  Historique  de  la  Revolution;'*  an  au- 
thor now  living  in  Paris,  which  will  put  the  constitutional  opinions 
of  the  French  revolutionists  in  a  proper  light.  **  Quelque  tems 
'*  avant  le  1 8  Brnmaire,  lorsque  le  Conseil  des  Cinq  Cents  mit 
'^  en  deliberation  la  question  de  savoir  s'il  oe  d6clarerait  pas  la 
patrie  en  danger,  le  Depute  Lamarque,  qui  avait  ^te  membre 
de  L'Assemblee  Legislative  en  1792,  dit  que  sgs  collogues  et 
*'  lui  itaient  arrives  a  cette  assembl^e  avecPintention  demain- 
"  tenir  la  constitution,  et  que  d'apr^s  les  sermens  qu'ilsavaient 
"  iaits  lis  eussent  €l^  coupables  s'ils  avaicnt  eu  alors  une  autre 
"  intention.  A  cette  declaration,  plusieurs  depute,  qui  avaient 
anssi  €i€  membres  de  cette  assembl^e,  se  leverent  et  dirent 
qu'ils  6taient  venus  de  leurs  d^partemens  avec  I'intention  de 
"  detruire  la  constitution,  et  de  faire  une  revolution. 

lis  ^eilisputerent  a  qui  aurait  Thonneur  du  parjure,  eux 
qui  se  disaient  appelles  pour  rdtablir  la  bonne  foi  et  ia  con* 
"  fiance  dans  leur  patrie.     Une  pareille  declaration  faite  pub- 
"  liquement  par  les  membres  d'une  assembiee  de  legislateurs, 
"  pourrait  paraitre  incroyable  encore,  si  elle  n'^tait  consignee 
"  dans  tous  les  ecrits  qui  ont  rendu  compte  de  leurs  stances, 
L'un  d'eux,  qui  etait  journal! ste,  ccrivit  dans  sa  feuille,  que 
ioui  ce   qu'ils    disaient  alors  n'etaicnt  que    des  Jongleries  ; 
que  dans  le  deli  re  on  les  mettaient  les  fumees  du  vin  de 
Champagne,  ils  nc  parlaient  de  leur  devouement  a  la  consti- 
tution, que  pour  se  moquer  des  consticutionnels.     Le  journal 
ou  ce  depute  publiait  d'aussi  etranges  choses  etait  appelle 
**  VAmi  des  Lai^,  et  le  journaliste  se  nommait  Poultier,  ci- 
^'  d^vant  Abbe  !" 
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revolution  has.  When  Caesar  usurped  his  autho* 
rity,  he  did  not  contribute  to  the  death  of  his  So* 
vereign ;  neither  the  conduct  of  Augustus,  nor 
of  any  of  his  successors,  however  they  may  have 
been  called  usurpers,  can  justify  any  comparison 
with  the  conduct  of  those  who  have  governed 
France  since  the  revolution.  L'Abb^  Sieyes 
declared  a  truism^  when  he  said,  **  it  was  nothing 
^'  more  than  an  assault  of  the  Anti-Chambre  against 
'«  the  Saloon." 

It  has  been  before'  observed,  that  the  revolution 
was  not  produced  by  the  progress  of  learning  and 
information,  nor  by  the  derangement  of  the  finan* 
ces,  but  by  the  ambition  of  a  few  individuals,  and 
a  desire  of  plunder  in  the  many^*  To  outward 
appearance,  it  is  true,  the  revolution  was  popular ; 
but  this  popular  sentiment  was  not  dictated  by  any 
notion  of  a  constitutional  code  to  be  founded  on 
the  principles  of  liberty  well  understood,  or  from 
a  notion  that  their  ancient  institutions  were  bad  ; 
but  this  revolution,  fatal  in  its  consequences  to 
the  liberties  of  mankind,  and  to  the  independence 
of  states,  was  founded  on  the  principles  to  which  { 
have  before  alluded.     I  proceed  to  give  the  proofs. 

*  Some  time  afler  the  revolution^  Mirabeau  happening  to  be 
in  company  with  a  friend  of  his  from  the  country,  asked  him 
how  his  affairs  went  on  ?  Very  bad,  was  the  reply.  "  Eh  bien  !'* 
said  Mirabeau,  "  II  faut  venir  ^a  Paris  brailler  avec  noiu,  et 
«'  vous  ferez  fortune !  \"  "  Come  to  Paris  and  brawl  with  us, 
*^  and  you  will  make  a  fortune  !  I" 
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That  class  of  persons  in  France  called  Gefuf 
fAfflxireSi  namely,  lavv-agents,  or  stewards^  no<^ 
taries>  atlornies^  &c.  were  ali  desirous  for  a  revo^ 
lutioD^  as  they  always  had  large  sams  of  money  ^ 
in  \Jtmt  bands,  belonging  to  their  clients,  for  some 
purpose  w  other,  as  also  title-deeds^  &c.  &c* ;  any 
change  in  the  government  wonld  not  fail  to  turn 
oat  to  their  account,  in  order  that  they  might  rob 
and  phHider  their  clients  with  impunity.  The 
hopes  of  persons  of  that  description  hare  been  in 
a  great  measure  realized,  as  it  i&  well  known  that 
thousands  of  proscribed  persons,  who  bad  con- 
fided their  properties  to  these  harpies,  were  all 
mined*  Those  who  emigrated  could  not  clium, 
nor  could  the  heirs  of  those  who  had  been  guillo- 
tined^  as  their  properties  were  aH  declared  to  be 
forfeited  1  I  have  known  a  great  number  of  these 
Hommes-d^jfffaires^  &c.  who  have  amassed  fortunes 
on  the  ruins  of  these  unfortunate  victims  of  French 
liberty. 

The  •£bop-ke^)ers  and  petty  merchants  weveaTs^ 
toud  deciaimersfor  a  revolution:  they  all  expected 
to  improve  their  condition.  However,  these  re^ 
taSkrs  of  pMics  soon  changed  their  (pinion  when 
an  infuriated  populace,,  at  the  instigation  of  that 
staunch  friend  to  the  good  cause^  citizen  Marat^ 
pUIaged  aii  the  shops  in  1792 !  and  the  maximum, 
which  was  afterwards'  established  by  Boberspierre, 
contributed  not  a  little  to  the  jfyS^Ctotsm  of  all  the 
shopkeepers,  &c.  kc^ 


There  tirere  only  two  newspapers  before  the  ie« 
volution ;  the  number  was  now  augmented  to  near 
a  hundred  !  The  first  paper  was  established  by 
Barrere,  under  the  title  of  "  Le  Point  du  JouTy' 
( the  break  of  day  )  which^  notwithstanding  the  re- 
volution in  favour  of  liberty,  was  suppressed  by 
the  minister  N£CK£R,  for  being  too  anti*Bio- 
narchial. 

There  were  also  newspapers^  called  Joumaus 
qffiches ;  newspapers  stuck  upon  the  wall,  for  the 
iurormation  of  those  good  citizens  who  could  not 
afford  to  lay  out  a  half-penny  for  the  purchase  of 
a  paper. 

This  revolutionary  plan  of  |>rppagaiM&9f}}  was  com* 
mitted  to  the  care  of  Messrs.  Condorcet,  Mirabeau, 
Gorsa  and  Brissot,  (the  son  of  a  pastry-cook  at  Char* 
irest)  the  latter  of  whom  was  once  sent  here  as  a  spy, 
before  the  revolution,  and  went  by  the  naoie  of 
Mr.  de  Warville ;  he  ever  after,  or  at  least 
till  the  revolution,  called  himself  Brissot  de  War- 
ville, in  order  that  he  might  pass  for  a  gentUhomme ! 

The  noted  Roederer  also  had  a  newspaper,  in 
which,  treating  of  the  subject  of  propagorufism,  he 
made  this  important  observation,  ^'  that  common 
sense  could  not  be  propagated  in  folios*.^* 

So    many    combustibles    put    together,    could 

*  The  Idea  may  be  ju8t,  if  properly  understood ;  the  great 
body  of  the  people  cannot  read  learned  dissertations  in  folii 
but  they  may  read  a  daily-newspaper. 
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not  fail  to  bring  about  an  explosion,  of  which  the 
shock  will  be  felt  for  centuries !  One  of  their  ilN 
timed  laws  was  the  abolition  of  nobility^  and 
the  establishment  of  a  regime  of  equality.  These 
philosophic  legislators  were  not,  however,  suflSi- 
ciently  enlightened  to  know,  that  for  the  main- 
tenance of  public  peace  and  the  good  order  of 
things,  and  \hy  the  imperious  laws  of  human 
nature,  there  must  be  a  gradation  of  ranks,  and 
different  orders  in  society,  without  which  no  society 
can  possibly  exist.  They  did  not  perceive  till  it 
was  too  late  for  them  to  perceive,  the  inequality 
which  nature  and  education  create,  as  to  the 
qualities  of  the  mind  1  It  was  on  this  occasion 
that    Mirabeau,   speaking   of  England,  called   it 

Cette  Idefameuse,  cet  inipmsaUe  foyer  de  si  grand& 

examples,  cette  terre  classique  des  amis  de  la 
"  Ubert6  /" 

After  making  a  great  many  laws,  which  were 
repealed  before  they  were  promulgated  in  the  dis- 
tant provinces,'  the  constituent- assembly  ceased  its 
functions,  and  gave  way  to  a  new  band  of  perturba- 
tors,  who  assumed  the  title  of  Legislative  Assembly. 

The  indignities  offered  by  this  assembly 
to  the  unfortunate  Royal  Family,  are  to  be 
found  in  a  variety  of  publications;  and  it  was 
evident  ths^t  the  dethronement  of  the  king  was 
not  at  a  great  distance.  But  the  different  parties 
who  wished  it  had  different  views.  The  leaders 
of  the  Gironde  party  were  only  for  the  dethrone- 
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rnent^  a»d  wished  to  have  the  Dauphin  prodmmed 
kiDg,  and  that  a  Council  of  Regency  should  be 
established^  composed  of  their  own  partj.  Con* 
dorcet  was  to  hare  beea  governor  of  the  Dauphin. 

Roberspierre^  Danton^  Marat^  and  others  of 
their  party,  were  for  a  republic,  not  upon  true  Re* 
publican  principles,  but  because  they  thought  it 
more  to  their  own  advantage.  The  leaders  of  the 
Gironde  party,  as  well  as  those  of  the  Jacobins,  had 
been  treating  with  the  Royal  Family  for  pensions, 
places,  &c.  A  very  intelligent  French  writer,  who 
was  *  Minister  to  Louis  the  XVI.  at  the  above  pe- 
riod, states  as  a  fact,  thatVei^iand  and  Dantonhad 
offered  their  services  to  the  Royal  Family,  to  be 
employed  in  and  out  the  Legislative  Assembly, 
but  their  demands  were  so  exorbitantly  high,  that 
no  treaty  could  be  entered  into  with  them. 

Roberspierre  was  positively  enlisted  in  the 
pay  of  the  Couf  t>  and  in  the  Jacobin  Club  spoke 
with  great  vehemence  against  the  establishment 
of  a  Republic  in  France  f ;  however,  he  soon  found 
it  his  interest  to  join  the  other  party  for  the  over- 
throw of  the  Monarchy,  though,  as  I  have  already, 
stated^  from  different  motives. 

Fabre  D'Eglantine  submitted  to  the  kingj» 
through  one  of  his  ministers  Mr.  Dubouchage,  a 
proposition  for  destroying  all  his  enemies,  but  he 


*  See  the  Annals  of  Mr.  Bertranp  ds  Molliville, 
+  See  Journal  dei  Jacolins  of  17 92> 
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wanted  three  millions   of  livres,    about    150^000/. 
sterling,  for  the  means  of  execution. 

Even  Mirabeau  and  Talleyrand  were  gained 
over  by  the  court  party  ;  but  the  latter,  fearful  of 
tbe  consequences  of  the  indiscretion,  into  which 
he  had  been  drawn^  and  acting  on  the  prudent 
maxim,  that  guilt  should  have  no  confederates^ 
procured  Mirabeau  to  be  poisoned  at  a  Restaura^ 
(eur's  where  they  both  dined  with  their  boines  amies, 
en  partie  quartie  !  Mirabeau  expired  the  same 
evening,  in  the  arms  of  Barrere*,  saying,  *'  c'est  ce 
gueujcde  Talleyrand,  qui  rrCa  donni  mon  dernier  Bouil- 
Impaur  diners  Madame  B — — w  vous  dira  le  reste^!  '* 

But  to  dethrone  the  monarch  it  became  neces- 
sary to  have  the  controul  of  the  Commune  of  Paris, 
who  had  the  direction  of  the  police,  as  well  as  of  the 
military  force  of  the  capital.  This  was  not  diflScult 
to  accomplish  :  in  a  few  hours  Danton,  Marat,  and 
others,  with  Tallien  as  their  Greffier  (town  clerk) 
soon  made  themselves  masters  of  that  assembly, 
and  new  organized  it ;  this  was  done  with  the  con- 
enrrence  of  the  Brissotins ;  they  were  united  for  the 
dethronement  of  the  king,  but  no  further. 

I  have  had  frequent  opportunities  of  conversing 
with  Tallien,  Barrere,  Santerre,  and  Other  leaders  in 
those  events,  and  they  have  all  assured  me,  in  the 
most  unequivocal  terms,  that  the  king  ws^  not  the 

^  I  have  this  anecdote  from  Barrere  himself, 

f  Madame  B d^  the  wife  of  an  eminent  bookseller  in  Pari^ 

bonne  amie  of  Mirabeau,  and  who  was  at  the  diniier  party,  coik 
finned  this  statement  to  me ! 
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ai^greesor  on  l^e  memorable  10th  of  August,  Imt 
that  event  was  entirely  produced,  by  the  joint 
machinations  of  the  Brissotins  and  the  Rober- 
epierreans. 

The  result  of  that  day  is  known,  the  fate  of  Paiis 
was  confided  to  the  most  brutal  ruffians. 

Qttaod  la  d^acorde  rtgoe  dans  la  citi, 
Lc  plus  m^cbant  tieat  lieu  d'autorit^/' 

The  Brissotins  now  perceived,  that  the  Jacobins 
had  not  only  out*witted  them,  but  had  usurped 
every  kind  of  authority*;  they  therefore  thought  it 
wise  to  join  them  in  their  cries  for  a  republican 
government,  and  accordingly  it  was  decreed  that 
the  King  had  forfeited  the  crown. 

It  was  also  decreed,  that  a  convention  should  be 
summoned,  and  the  functions  of  the  legislative  as- 
sembly  were  declared  to  cease,  which  was  pro- 
claimed in  a  speecht  by  its  president^  Mr.  Fran9ois 
de  Neufch&teauf. 


THE  REPUBLIC. 

The  first  Law  made  by  the  Republic,  which  mi- 
litated agiunst  public  liberty,  was,  for  mdcing 
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*  The  C&mmune  of  Paris  aent  depotiet  finom  iU  own'  body^ 
Tis.  Tallieii  and  Manael,  and  without  tbe  knowledge  of  tlui 
executive  council,  to  the  camp  of  the  Duke  of  Brunawick^  to 
treat  for  peace! 

f  In  order  to  shew  the  condHcucy  of  reyolutionary  French- 
nen^  and  how  far  they  may  be  believed  upon  their  path,  I 
have  given  in  the  Appendix^  the  characters  and  speeches  of  dif- 
ferent members  of  the  various  governments  of  France*  who  hav« 
ahernalely  sworn  to  be  faithful  to  a  republic,  and  to  a  crowned 
keadi 


aoctiinial  visitSy  and  inflicting  death  on  thoM 
who  should  be  guilty  of  any  act  to  clog  {entraver) 
the  operations  of  government.  The  next  was  the 
establishment  of  the  revolutionary  tribunal^  which, 
bad  as  it  was,yet  wasinferior  in  iniquity  to  Napoleon's 
Cammssians  MiUtqires.  The  former  held  their  sit* 
tings  publicly,  and  some  persons  accused  did 
escape,  but  the  latter  is-held  huis  clos,  as  it  is  called 
(privately),  and  from  thence  no  one  ever  escaped  / 

At  the  commencement  of  the  republican  lUgime, 
Daaton  came  on  a  secret  mission  to  certain  per* 
sons  in  this  country*,  and  it  is  from  this  period 
that  I  date  the  views  and  machinations  of  the  rt« 
spective  governments  of  France  to  effect  a  revoln« 
tion  in  this  country  and  in  Ireland,  and  of  their 
plan  of  enlisting  in  their  cwaae/alse  Patriots,  whOj 
under  the  name  of  Btformers  and  Friends  qf  the  Peo* 
pUy  have  received  and  stiil  do  receive  a  regulai:  sti* 
pend  from  the  eternal  enemies  of  England  and  of 
Xiberty. 

Some  of  these  political  impostors,  who  defended 
the  republicans  in  i793i  have  deserted  the  cause  of 
republicanism  when  they  hsive  seen  it  trampled  upon 
bjr  a  despot ;  without  consistency  of  principle,  they 

^  I  never  hasrdlortiiit  in  Bngkwd,  but  in  France  it  was  toy  to 
me  by  the  SMet  nodcnnible  nntherifcy.  I  was  iafbrmed  of  it4fke« 
wiae  by  Danton'a  nepbew,  a  Mr*  Merger,  Wko  accompanied 
him  to  this  country.  I  cnold  appeal  la  »nie  perwrna  in  ibic 
noaatry  wbo  were  daily  in  tbe  company  of  OantOD*  They  nxM 
Hel,  becaos^  tbey  con  not  deny  tbit  fisict. 
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espouse  the  cause  of  whatever  goverament  may 
exist  in  France.  They  would  do  the  same  were  it 
under  the  government  of  the  Dey  of  Algiers. 

The  operations  which  were  begun  by  Danton, 
were  continued  by  Mr.  Talleyrand*,  who  was 
then  in  this  country  Sicritaire  de  Ligatiofi  with 
Mr.  Chauvelin,  and  consequently  for  the  time 
protected  by  the  law  of  nations ;  after  his  functions 
had  ceased  in  this  country,  the  same  line  of  conduct 
was  pursued  by  other  agents  of  the  committee  of 
public  safety,  and  by  the  directory,  and  con- 
tinued by  the  ci-^evarU  Republican  General 
Bonaparte,  now  the  Emperor  Napoleon  f.  To 

return  to  my  subject. 

It  was  now  evident  that  the  execution  of  the 
King  was  determined  on.  What  justice  could  he 
expect  from  a  set  of  iuen  who  were  his  accusers  and 
judges  ?  Some  of  them  even  proposed  to  send  him  to 

*  A  publication  appeared  some  years  ago  entitled  "  The 
Memoirs  of  Talleyrand :''  there  are  some  Tery  curioqs  facts 
stated  in  that  work«  which  are  the  letters  he  wrote  when  in 
this  country  to  Madame  de  Flahault,  his  mistress,  then  in  Paris. 
That  lady  was  afterwards  several  years  in  Germany,  in  emigra- 
tion ;  she  shewed  the  entire  correspondence  of  Talleyrand  to  a 
friend  of  mine  who  was  attached  to  the  French  legation  at  Ham- 
bargfa.  This  gentleman,  who  read  the  above  work,  assured  me^ 
that  he  had  seen  the  original  letters  alluded  to,  and  which  cou« 
firmed  what  I  have  already  stated  about  the  enlisting  of  the 
Tatriou  of  England  in  the  French  service. 

f  I  shall  more  fully  develope  this  subject  in  another  part  of 
this  publication. 
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the  scafibld  without  a  trial,  alleging  that  all  France 
declared  him  a  traitor^  and  that  that  was  sufficient. . 
reason  why  he  should  be  put  to  death. 

It  seems  that  Frenchmen  under  Roberspierre  had 
the  same  notions  of  criminal  jurisprudence,  as 
they  now  have  under  Bonaparte.  They  brought 
charges  against  the  king  for  what  he  had  done 
long  before  he  was  accountable  to  any  one  for  his 
acts^  that  is,  before  he  accepted  the  constitution^ 
consequently  a  variety  of  charges  were  all  jumbled 
together  in  the  same  act  of  accusation*. 

It  always  appeared  to  me  enigmatical  that  no  at- 
tempt was  made  to  save  the  King,  either  to  car* 
ry  him  off  by  force,  or  to  make  a  proper  repre- 
sentation to  some  of  the  leaders  in  the  Convention. 
All  that  I, have  been  able  to  collect  from  Barr^re, 
Tallien^  Camot,  &c.  was,  that  they  received  ano- 
nymous lettisrs  containing  threats,  &c.  but,  that  no 
attempt  to  save  him  was  made  either  direct  or, 
indirect.  Santerre  told  me  that  he  trembled  the 
day  on  which  the  King  was  executed,  more  than 
ever  he  did  in  his  life,  and  never,  said  he,  *^  was  the 
destruction  of  the  convention  so  near  as  it  was  that 
day,  for  had  one  man  shouted  vive  le  Roi,  when  the 
King  was  on  the  way  to  the  place  of  execution,  or 
at  the  place,  all  would  have  been  over  !  " 

A  comedian  of  the  Thiatre  Frangois  of  the  name 
of  Michaud,  who  was  on  duty  at  the  temple  as  a 

•  Bonaparte's  system  is  the  same.     I  will  treat  of  it  more  fully 
in  its  proper  place. 
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ftttDteipal  oileer»  assured  me  that  notbtogf  coiM 
have  beea  moi*e  easy  than  to  ha?e  carried  off  the 
Royal  Family ;  and  he  further  obsenred  that  all  the 
ether  nuoicipd  officers  who  appeared  the  most 
brutal  to  the  unfortunate  suiSisrers,  were  the  iposl 
disposed  to  serve  them. 

It  is  adtnitted  by  all  parties  that  the  stupor  which 
reigned  in  the  convention  was  beyond  any  thjag" 
ever  witnessed.  Hundreds  of  members  voted,  fironib 
fear  alone,  for  tlie  King's  death ;  fill  those  whe 
seemed  in  the  least  degree  inclined  to  be  mercifiil 
to  himt  were  menaced  by  furies  of  both  sexes^ 
placed  for  that  purpose  at  the  hall  of  the  conveiw. 
tion,  and  in  the  tribunes,  at  three  livres  per  day  ; 
and  1  have  been  told,  that  after  the  president  Verg- 
niaudhad  pronounced  judgment  of  death  ag&insk 
the  King,  the  convention  sat  in  a  kind  of  stupor 
for  five  minutes,  not  a  word  escaped  even  the  most 
violent  of  its  members. 

Some  of  the  cabinets  not  at  war  with  Fhtnce^ 
wished  to  save  the  King.  Our  court  sent  a  note  le 
the  French  minister  here  on  that  subject.  The 
Spanish  king  had  also  a  note  presented  to  the  Fi«ncl^ 
government  through  his  charge  (Faffkires  at  Paris^ 
Mr*  Ocaritz*. 

Those  powers  at  war  with  France,  viz.  Austria 

*  Tbtt  note  shall  be  inserted  in  another  part  of  this  piibKc»« 
lion,  when  I  treat  of  Bonaparte's  conduct  towards  Spain,  as  h« 
▼ery  recently,  in  a  proclamation,  reproached  his  dethroned  Vic* 
iiiB,  for  not  attempting  to  save  the  life  of  his  cousin  Louis  XYI. 


ud  Prussia,  were  positively  applied  to  by  the 
French  Executive  Government,  for  the  purpose  of 
saving  the  King;  but  strange  to  relate,  the  Court 
of  Vienna,  which  was  called  upon  by  ties  of  consan* 
guinity  to  listen  to  proposals  of  that  kind,  never- 
theless received  them  with  apathy  -,  the  reason  as* 
acribed  for  this  conduct  was,  that  by  thus  treating, 
they  would  recognize  thenew  Government  of  France, 

The  propositions  were,  that  if  the  combined  armies  ' 
would  retire  from  the  French  territory,  the  King  and 
the  Royal  Family  should  be  sent  to  Austria  1  Mr. 
Mercy  D*Argenteau,  who  was  the  Imperial  Com* 
missioner  with  the  Austrian  army,  was  charged  with 
this  important  negotiation :  but  there  was  no  ap* 
^earance  whatever  of  the  accession  of  the  Court 
of  Vienna  to  the  demands  of  the  French. 

The  Prussians  certainly  would  have  done  any 
tiling  on  their  part,  and  acted  with  more  bonne fois 
bat  seing  that  the  Austrians  were  not  disposed  to 
1^  of  coarse  the  negotiations 'were  broken  off*. 

No  sooner  had  the  King  suffered,  than  the  Jaco* 
bins  planned  the  destruction  of  their  opponents  the 
BrissQtins.    It  was  now  that  the  eloquent  Verg« 

*  Tills  negotiation  wm  confided  to  a  Mr.  De  Kolln,  a  Prat 
tian  Privy  Counsellor,  author  of  a  work  called  Va-iraut  Briefe^ 
Confidential  Letters,  which  he  published  at  Berlin^  when  the 
French  were  masters  of  that  country;  when  they  evacuated  it, 
VLr.  de  KOlIn  ^m  taken  up  by  the  Prussians,  and  coofined  in  a 
Ibrtress,  accused  ofhaving  been  many  years  a  spy;  and  a  secret 
agent  of  France. 
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niaud  said,  *'  la  Rivdlutioti  Frangaise  est  cmime  So- 
"  tumcy  elle  dewre  sespropres  Enfans." 

The  Convention,  from  this  period  till  its  disso- 
lution, presented  an  extraordinary  spectacle :  with 
an  appearance  of  deliberation,  they  voted  under  a 
dominion  of  a  stern  necessity.  There  was  then 
just  as  much  liberty  of  speech  in  the  Convention, 
as  there  is  now  in  Bonaparte's  Senate ;  they  sat 
in  mockery  of  legislation,  repeating  in  resolutions 
the  words  of  those  whom  they  detested  as  their 
tyrants:  but  still  the  Convention  said  they  wero 
free.  I  will  give  a  specimen  of  the  liberty  they 
then  possessed."*- 

A  Deputation  of  the  Sections  of  Paris  appeared 
at  the  Bar  of  the  Convention,  on  the  memorably 
31st  of  May,  1793,  of  which  so  much  has  been 
said— 

This  Deputation  demanded  the  heads  of  S2 
members  without  naming  them.  It  was  left  to 
Marat  to  make  out  the  list.  Amongst  others 
he  named  two  who  were  not  Brissotins.  Some  of 
the  membei-s  observed  that  those  two  accused 
by  Marat  were  staunch  satis  Culottes :  upon  wbit:h 
he  laid  his  hands  upon  the  shoulders  of  two  mem- 
bers who  were  sitting  on  the  bench  before  him,  not 
even  knowing  who  they  were,  «  dans  cecas  /a,"  said 
Marat,  "  f  accuse  ces  deux  citoyens  d'avoir  conspirS 
«  contre  la  Sureteet  l'Indknsibait6  de  laRdpubUque^ 
One  of  them  thus  accused  was  a  young  man  fnjm 
Bourdeaux,  of  the   name  of  Ducos    (afterwards 
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guillotined  with  Brissot  and  Others)  of  the  Girande 
party,  the  other  was  Lantheoas^,  who  was  a 
neutral  5  he  was  protected  by  several  members 
against  the  inculpation,  upon  which  Marat  said, 
"  que  diable  voulez  vans  que  je  fasse^  il  m'enfaut 
*'  vingt-deux!!'*  However  at  the  next  sitting  he 
got  another  victim,  who  was  Valazef . 

During  this,  scene  of  riot  and  confusion,  Barr^re 
made  a  motion,  that  iq  order  to  prove  to  all  France 
that  the  deliberations  of  the  convention  were  not 
overawed  by  an  armed  force,  the  President  (Mr- 
HerauItdeSechelles),  with  all  the  members,  should 
wsjk  rouad  the  garden  of  the  Thuilleries  and  de- 
clare the  same  to  the  people.  The  motion  was 
agreed  to,  and  the  procession  began ;  but  when  the 
president  reached  the  gate  of  the  palace  which 
leadsto  the  garden,  he  was  stopped  by  Henriot,  the 
commandant  of  the  armed  force  at  Paris,  who  was 
there  with  his   troops   and  artillery;  he   desired 

*  Lanthenas  was  always  Thomas  Paine's  interpreter  in  the 
CoDTentioQ. » 

f  I  have  m  my  possession  a  printed  Memoire  of  Mr.  Meillan, 
z  Girondist  member,  who  escaped  on  the  Slst  of  May,  which 
he  circulated  amongst  his  friends!  he  thus  describes  the 
making  out  of  the  list  by  Marat:  "  On  lot  la  liste  dea 
"  proscripts.  C'est*  alors  que  nous  connumes  toute  la  puis- 
sajice  de  Marat.  A  mesnre  qu'on  lisoit,  il  indiquoit  des  re^ 
tranchments  ou  des  augmentations,  et  Ifi  lecteur  efFa^oit  o« 
ajoQtoit  des  noms  sur  la  simple  indication  sans  que  I'assembUe 
fot  aucunement  consuIt6e.  La  liste  ainsi  arrdt6e,  on  demaode 
d'aller  aux  voix«"  &c«  &c. 
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him  to  return  to  hiis  place^  and  that  none  of  the 
.  members  should  quit  the  convention  till  the  peo{>le 
had  the  victims  which  they  demanded,  and  iJBtH 
aiediately  cried  out  to  his  banditti  aux^armer!  and 
the  independent  members  returned  to  their  seals  U> 
make  out  the  list  of  proscription*. 

What  took  place  at  the  trial  of  Brissot,  he 
deserves  particular  notice,  as  it  proves  what  ideas 
those  worthy  republicans  had  of  laws  and  of  li» 
berty !  I&  the  course  of  that  mock  trial,  an  ob* 
jection  was  taken  by  some  of  the  accused,  to  the 
reading  of  letters  which  had  been  addressed  t0 
them,  and  were  found  in  their  possession.  The 
prdsident,  however,  overruled  the  objection  by 
d^servin^  that  the  letters  must  be  read  in  evidence, 
because  they  contain  the  same  principles  as  the 
accused  profess ! !  I—- This  was  the  law  of  Robert* 
spierre,  and  is  now  the  law  of  that  great  legislator 
Napoleon^  a^  the  same  doctrine  was  held  at  the 
trial  of  General  Moreau,  &c.  which  will  be  here- 
after taken  notice  oft 

Brissot's  trial  lasted  several  days;  and  before 
even  the  evidence  against  the  accused  was  closed, 
the  president  asked  the  Jury  if  they  were  satisfied 

*  Thomas  Paioe  told  me  he  was  that  day  going  to  the 
GoQvention»  but  was  dissuaded  from  it  by  Danton^  who  told 
him  that  be  might  be  ipyolved  in  Brissot's  affair,  as  he  was  his 
flriend.  Paine  observed,  that  he  did  not  like  to  see  such  pro* 
oeedings:  upon  which  the  other  remarked,  **  Thai  RtBolm^ 
**  tiom  aren^toht  made  mih  ro9€  wauri** 
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with  the  evidence,  aad  if  they  would  now  pt&» 
noun€€  their  Terdict  ?  The  jury  replied  they  wece 
not  yet  satisfied ;  however,  they  took  the  hint,  and 
after  the  examination  of  another  witness,  and  before 
either  of  the  accused  entered  on  their  defence,  the 
fiNreman  of  the  Jury  said^  '*  Je  declare  que  la  con>* 
•*  science  des  Juris  est  suffisament  iclairie.^^  This 
mode  of  proceeding  exists  now  in  France,  especially 
at  the  aimmissions  tniliioires  I 

On  the  day  preceding  their  final  hearing,  the 
Attorney- General,  Fauquier  Tinville  (an  ex«-P— ^ 
of  the  Camte  d^Artois)  wrote  to  the  Convention 
complaining  of  the  long  duration  of  the  trial,  and 
concluded  thus :  '^  Pourquoi  des  Umoins  f  Pour^ 
'*  quoi  de  Plaidqyrie  f  la  France  entiere  accuse  ceux 
^  doHt  leprociM  s^instruU^  les  preuves  de  leurs  crimes 
^*  sont  evidenfes  ;  c'est  i  la  convention  i/aisre  dispa** 
^  raitre  toutes  les  formalitis  qui  entravent  sa  di* 
*'marche*ir 

Englishmen,  contemplate  on  these  proceedings  I 
The  system  in  France  is  not  changed.  Ye  tme 
and  sincere  friends  of  liberty,  who  have  from  that 
virtuous  principle  espoused  the  cause  of  the  French 
Revolution,  I  know  that  you  must  feel  hart  for 
having  been  the  advocates  of  its  promoters ! 

After  the  Jacobinical  Coup  de  Main  of  the  Slst 
of  May,  every  thing  repugnant  to  the  genuine 
feelings  of  human  nature,  to  reason  and  to  justice, 
was  exercised  throughout  France.     The  ignorance 

•  See  the  Moaiteiir  of  the  30th  October,  1793. 
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of  some  of  the  members  ♦  kept  pace  with  the  bar- 
barity of  the  others  f.  A  few  facts  not  generally 
known  out  of  France,  it  may  not  be  irrelevant  to 

notice.     I  introduce  them  for  the  purpose  of  shew- 

• 

*  One  of  the  Deputies,  afler  hearing  of  the  devastations  of 
St.  "Domingo,  exclaimed.  What  do  we  want  with  Colonies? 
Have  we  not  Sugar  refineries  at  Orleans  ? !  !  Another  Member . 
said  he  begged  to  present  a  petition  on  behalf  of  the  ci^devam 
Norn's.:  he  was  afraid  of  saying  blacks!  therefore,  he  added 
ci'dcvarU, 

f  Tbelimits  of  this  publicatiou  will  not  allow  me  to  enter 
into  a  detail  of  all  the  horrors  committed  in  France  in  favour 
of  liberty.  U Almanack  des  Prisons,  Les  Angoisses  de  la  Mort 
ou  Idees  des  Horreurs  des  Prisons  d'Arras,  and  Les  MSmoirti 
d'un  Detenu  by  Riouffe,  contain  accounts  of  the  most  extraorw 
dinary  acts  of  barbarity.  ~In  the  latter  an  account  is  given  of 
a  Spaniard  of  the  name  of  Marchena,  who  came  to  France  in 
quest  of  liberty.  On  his  arrival  atBayonne,  after  having  told 
his  errand,  he  was  put  into  confinement,  and  taken  to  Paris, 
chained  like  a  criminal ;  he  remained  in  a  dungeon  for  fifteen 
months ;  and  was  not  liberated  till  after  the  fall  of  Roberspierre. 
U  was  then  the  same  as  it  is  now;  Frenchmen  never  did,  nor 
do  they  now  believe  that  any  Englishman  can  be  sincere  when 
he  goes  to  France  in  quest  of  liberty. 

About  eight  years  ago  a  Mr.  Richard  W r,  a  merchant 

of  Manchester,  a  well  known  friend  to  the  cause  of  liberty, 
arrived  at  Paris  on  his  way  to  Naples,  whither  he  was  called  by 

his  commercial  pursuits,     Mr.  W ,  of  coui-se,  exclaimed 

against  the  liberty  qf  England,  and  praised  the  Revoliuion  and 
French  Liberty!  This  was  reported  to  Fouche,  the  Minister  of 
Police,  who  immediately  caused  Mr.  W  to  be  apprehended 

and  lodged  in  the  Temple  for  about  six  months,  there  to  make, 
his  reflections  and  comparisons  between  French  and  English 
Liberty  ! 
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ing  that  craelties  of  the  same  kind  as  those  which 
were  exercised  by  ROBERSPIERRE  and  his  associates 
are  still  carried  on  by  Bonaparte  in  every  country 
where  bis  savage  Satellites  have  been  *  I 

A  variety  of  plans  were  proposed  to  reduce  the 
population  of  France.  It  was  at  first  agitated  by 
Roberspierre  and  Co.  to  have  four  revolutionary 
tribunals  in  Paris^  one  not  being  sufficient.— 
Chaumette  proposed  a  new  plan  of  a  Guillotine' 
(the  modeK<ij^  which  I  s^w  lately  at  M.  Le  Con- 
mller  d'Etal  Real's  in  Paris,)  which  could  take  off 
the  heads  of  thirty-six  persons  at  one  time  y  how- 
ever, Roberspierre,  like  his  imitator  Bonaparte^ 
did  not  wish  too  much  blood  to  be  spilled  in  Paris; 
therefore,  his  Pro-Consuls  in  the  departments  were 
ordered  to  execute  his  bloody  mandates  at  a  dis* 
tance.  The  atrocities  committed  at  Nantes  by 
the  Deputy  Carrier  may  be  seen  in  the  public 
journals  of  those  daysf.  He  caused  pregnant 
women  to  be  ripped  open,  the  unborn  babes  takea 
out  and  sported  with  on  the  bayonets^  and  then 

«  ■ 

committed  to  the  waves.  The  men  were  put  into 
large  lighters  with  false  bottoms,  called  batteaux 
a  la  saupapCy  which  were  taken  from  under  them, 

t  Bonaparte  not  long  since  said  in  one  of  his  paroxysms  to 
a  friend  of  mine,  one  of  bis  Counsdlors  of  State,    ''  Je  ferai 

▼erser  des  larmes  a  toute  TEurope,  mais  je  ne  veux  pasfairc 

U  Robertpierre  a  Paris  HJ'*    He  keeps  his  word  ! 

f  See  the  Moniieur  of  the  year  $,  No.  92,  which  contains  hi^ 
Trial. 
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mnd  if  any  of  them  were  observed  to  swim,  they 
were  destroyed  by  rousqaetry! 

la  La  Fendie,  General  Thurreau,  who  is  now 
French  Ambassador  in  America,  annihilated  whole 
parishes,  butchering  men,  women  and  children  i 
and  on  one  occasion,  on  his  return  from  La  Vendie, 
he  entered  the  town  of  Rennes  decorated  with  ears 
and  heads  of  Chouans  pinned  to  his  coat,  and  in 
tiie  loop  of  his  hat  * ! ! 

In  Lyons y  the  unhappy  victims  were'^bt  drowned 
as  at  Nantes,  but  they  were  all  assembled  in  a 
market-place,  and  shot  by  cannon-ball,  without 
even  the  form  of  trial.  To  see  how  these  baii>a« 
rous  rulers  exulted  in  their  ferocity,  it  is  only  ne» 
cessary  to  quote  their  own  words f.  "  Nous^proo* 
**  vons  de  secr&tes  satisfactions,  de  solides  jouis- 
^  sauces.  La  nature  reprend  ses  droits,  rhumaniti 
^  nous  semble  vengee."  On  another  occasion  one  of 
them  writes  thus,  to  one  of  his  colleagues  who  was 
at  Toulon]; :  '*  £t  nous  aussi,  mon  ami,  nous  avons 
**  contribu^  St  la  prise  de  Toulon,  en  portant 
*'  P^pouvante  parmi  les  laches  qui  y  sont  entr^s,  en 
^  ojflTrant  It  leurs  regards  des  milliers  de  cadavres 
^'  de  leurs  complices.  Nous  n'avons  qu'une  ma» 
''  ni^re  de  cel^brer  la  victoire,  nous  envoyons  ce 

*  For.  further  partioilars  about  this  nTage,  ate  my  "  Expo* 
aition  of  tho  CondBct  of  France  towards  Aiperica.'' 

f  See  the  Moniieur  of  the  17th  December,  1793 — addreaied 
from  the  Pro-Consuls  at  Ly  oos  to  the  Committee  of  P^lk  Safety, 

X  Mcnitcur,  25th  December,  1793. 
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^  toir  213  rebelles  sous  le  feu  de  la  foudre  I ! !"— A 
very  humane  sentiment !  well  worthy  of  the  man 
who  is  now  one  of  the  Ministers  of  Napoleon  I 
However  the  massacres  were  not  deemed  sufficient 
to  gratify  the  ardour  and  patriotism  of  the  Re- 
public. Therefore  the  demolition  of  the  City  of 
Lyons  was  .decreed  !  The  pro-Consuls  at  that  xm* 
fortunate  City  thus,  express  thedaselves  on  that 
subject  in  a  letter  to  their  Colleagues  at  Paris*. 
*'  On  fCosc  pas  encore  vans  demafider  le  rapport  de 
^'  votre  dicret  sur  Vaniantissement  de  Lyons,  mais  on 
n*a  presque  r  ten  fait  jusqu  'ici  pour  Vexiculer.  Les 
ddmoUtions  sont  t?vp  lenles,  ilfaut  des  moyensplus 
''  rapides  a  Vimpatience  ripublicahie.  VexpUh 
'*  sum  de  la  mine  et  Vactiviti  divorante  de  lajlamme^ 
peuvent  seules  exprimer  la  toute  puissance  du  peu^ 
pie  ;  sa  volonti  ne  peut  itre  arritie  comme  celle  des 
*'  tyrams  eUe  doit  avoir  Veffet  du  tonnere  I !  T* 
Had  not  such  barbarous  opinions  appeared  in  prints 
they  could  not  have  been  believed  ! 
.  In  Arras,  the  same  horrors.  The  pro-Consul 
Joseph  Le  Bon,  although  only  25  years  of  age 
and  a  Priest^  nevertheless  proved  himself  a  worthy 
rival  of  bis  colleagues  at  Lyons,  &c.  He  com« 
mitted  cruelties  of  the  same  kind,  as  those  relatfd 
of  Col.  Kirke  in  the  reign  of  King  James  the  2d. 
He  sent  a  lady  and  her  daughter  to  the  Guillotine 
lor  reading  an  English  Book ! 

•  Set  Moniteor  of  4  Frimsire,  year  2. 
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A  nobleman  'of  Arras  was  already  tied  to  the 
fatal  planky  and  his  neck  was  just  ready  to  receive 
the  blow,  when  a  Courier  arrived  from  Paris  an- 
nouncing  des  Grandes  NouvcUes.  Le  Bon,  who  was 
always  present  at  the  execution  of  his  victims, 
ordered  the  execution  to  stop  till  lie  could  read  ike 

news  to  the  F Aristocrat  !  which  he'  did  aloud 

from  the  scaffold;  after  which  the  unhappy  man 
was  executed  ! 

In  Paris  the  executions,  after  a  trial,  were  sel- 
dom less  than  20^  but  never  exceeded  60  a  day. 
The  numbers  are  large,  but  they  bear  no  compari- 
son with  the  massacres  in  the  departments. 

The  traits  of  ferocity  are  scarcely  credible.  Mons. 
Real,  now  Count  Real,  in  his  Journal  de  TOpposi- 
tion  of  the  18  September  1794  (after  the  fall  of 
Roberspierre  )  relates  the  following  atrocities ! 

One  man  was  taken  for  another  of  the  same 
name,  and  put  into  the  cart;  he  was  taken 
to  the  Tribunal  and  afterwards  executed :  a  bye- 
stander  observed  to  the  jail-keeper  that  he  was 
sure  he  would  get  into  a  scrape  about  it,  as  the  man 
who  was  to  have  been  tried  will  probably  be  re- 
ported as  still  alive.  '*  Oh  que  noiiy^  was  the  an- 
swer, *'  qu'importe,  si  celui  la  n'a  paspass^  aujour- 
y  d'hui;  je  ie  repond  qvHilpassera  demain^*  and  sure 
enough  the  next  day  he  was  dispatched  !  ! ! 

Mr.  Real,  who  was  confined  in  the  prison  of  the 
Luxembourg^  for  a  short  time  previous  to  the  fall  of 
Roberspierre,  related,  in  one  of  his  journals,  that  be 
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one  day  asked  the  keeper  of  his  prison  how  it  hap* 
pened  that  he  could  neither  read  nor  write  ?  *'  Eh 
tkn!  (replied  the  Cerberus)  si  nous  ne  savons  pas 
lire  et  6crire,  nous  savons  charger  des  voitures  !  !'' 

The  same  author,  amongst  a  great  many  other 
atrocious  acts,  relates  the  following,  which,  >bile 
on  the  one  hand  they  recal  to  our  mind  the  ecu- 
rageiiof  ancient  times,  on  the  other  shew  the  fero- 
city of  Revolutionary  Frenchmen  !  Messieurs  de 
Lotsserrole^  father  and  son,  were  confined  in  the 
prison  of  St.  Laxare.  The  latter  was  summoned 
before  the  Tribunal,  but  the  father,  unknowingly 
to  his  sou,  went  in  his  stead  ;  the  Christian  name 
and  age  differed  from  the  description  in  the  indict^ 
ment ;  but  that  was  of  no  consequence,  he  was 
sent  to  the  scaffold  ^  and,  horrible  to  relate,  the 
next  day  the  son  suffered  the  same  fate  as  his 
father  !  ! 

The  two  following  traits  of  barbarity  are  related 
by  an  author  who  was  present*.  "  One  day. 
an  agent  of  Fouquier  Tinville  (the  so  called 
Attorney  General)  came  to  the  prison  with 
*'  a  list  of  18  names  3  he  only  could  find  17} 
*'  d — n  it,  says  he  to  the  Jailor,  I  must  have  18, 
An  unfortunate  man  happening  to  pass  by;  he 
asked  him  his  name,  which  he  took  down,  say- 
*^g»  you  will  do  as  well  as  any  body  !  The  iftaa 
was  accordingly  taken  to  the  Tribunal,  and  exen 
'*  cated  afterwards." 

•  Bmoiieu.  See  hi*  Emit  Historique*.  &c.  Vol.  \.  Page  35 K 
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^  On  another  occasion,  one  of  these  sgeDts  suiii» 
^*  moned  a  man  of  about  fifty  years  of  age ;  he  had 
<*  been  a  general,  and  was  a  Corsican  by  birth ;  lie 
*'  could  not  speak  French,  and  did  not  immediately 
^*  answer  the  call :  a  youth  of  about  sixteen,  who 
^  was  also  a  prisoner,  was  playing  at  tennis,  anil 
^<  hearing  a  name  called  out,  which  very  muoh  fe* 
'^  sembled  his  own,  answered  the  summons ;  tke  lad 
'^  was  taken  to  the  tribunal^  and  guillotined  a  few 
*'  hours  after  rV 

Well  might  a  member  of  the  Convention,  of  the 
name  of  Amion,  at  this  period,  propose  the  erectiou 
of  a  temple  to  the  God  Nero  !  This  may  appear  a 
persiflage,  but  I  do  not  think  that  any  member  of 
the  Convention  would  have  had  courage  enough,  at 
that  time,  to  say  it  by  way  of  joke  !  although  they 
evinced,  in  their  ferocious  careers,  the  ssime  legireti 
Froftfoise  as  heretofore. 

Andre  Dumont,  one  of  the  proconsuls  at  Amiens, 
called  his  victims  ^<  Le  gibier  (game)  pour  la 
guillotine/'  Cambon,  who  was  the  reporter  on 
the  finances,  said^  *'  qtumd  nous  aeons  besoin  d'af- 
^  gent,  U  fatU  battre  monnai  sur  la  place  de  la  ri^ 
*'  volution*.''  A  greater  truth  was  never  uttered 
m  the  Convention,  as  their  whole  revolution  led 
only  to  one  object,  the  plunder  of  the  rich. 

Plutarch,  in  his  lives  of  Sylla  and  Marius,  re- 
lates that  in  the  times  of  those  dreadful  proscrip- 
tion^, a  person  advised  his  friend  to  quit  Rome^  as 

•  Whenever  we  want  money,  we  must  coin  it  at  the  place  of 
the  Revolution  (the  place  for  the  execution  of  their  rictims) . 
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be  was  certain  of  his  being  on  the  fatal  list  as  a 
decided  enemy  of  Marius ;  **  Oh,  no  fear  of  that,'* 
said  the  other,  *'  they  have  seized  my  two  estates, 
and  I  believe  that's  all  they  want !" 

In  the  time  of  Roberspierre,  however,  blood  and 
plunder  were  inseparable  companions;  and  if 
Bonaparte  does  not  inflict  instant  death  upon 
his  victims,  whom  he  plunders  of  their  property, 
he  takes  care  to  put  them  in  a  situation  which 
precludes  them  from  ever  again  taking  an  active 
part  of  life. 

It  may  be  difficult  to  believe,  but  it  is  strictly 
true,  that  during  the  above  period,  a  ball  was  esta* 
blished  at  Paris,  under  the  name  of  Bal  a  la  Vic^ 
time,  to  which  no  person  could  be  admitted  unless 
some  of  bis  relations  had  been  guillotined. 

Amidst  these  heart-rending  scenes,  Vestrisdanced 
at  the  Opera,  Talma  played  at  the  Theatre  Fran* 
fofs,  and  every  playhouse  to  the  number  of  21  was 
full  every  night ! 

The  cruelties  till  then  unheard  of,  committed  in 
that  country,  brought  the  system  known  by  the 
name  of  the  reign  of  terror  to  a  conclusion.  Every 
social  and  moral  tie  was  dissolved,  fathers  and 
children  denounced  each  other;  brother  de- 
nounced brother*,  and  every  thing  menaced  the 
complete  dissolution  of  human  society.  But  the 
nilers  began  to  quarrel  amongst  themselves.     The 

♦  I  allade  to  Chcnier  the  poet.  I  shall  have  occaaioQ  to 
■peak  more  of  him  in  another  part  of  this  publication. 
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destruction  of  Roberspierre  was  now  agreed  on,  and 
it  was  brought  about  in  this  manner.  I  give  the 
statement  on  the  authority  of  Barrere,  Carnot,  Tal- 
lien,  Sieyes,  and  others. 

Roberspierre,  it  seems,  had  it  in  contemplation 
to  do  that  which  Bonaparte  has  since  done ;  to 
destroy  the  Convention,  and  procure  himself  to 
be  proclaimed  Dictator :  he  might  have  succeeded, 
as  he  had  the  general  and  the  armed  force  of  Paris 
at  his  command  -,  but  before  he  attempted  that,  he 
wished  to  get  rid  of  his  powerful  adversaries,  who 
had  rendered  themselves  obnoxious  to  the  depart- 
ment whither  they  had  been  sent :  of  that  descrip- 
tion were  Fouche,  Collot  d'Herbois,  Billaud  de  Va- 
fennes,  Barras,  Tallien,  Isabeau,  Freron,  Dubois 
Crancc,  &c.  &c.  The  fatal  list  was  already  given  to 
t'oiiquier  Tinville :  it  seems  the  latter  told  the 
circumstance  to  his  friend  Merlin,  who  commu- 
nicated it  to  Carnot,  who  communicated  it  to 
Barrere.  None  of  these  three  persons  were 
on  the  list ;  they  did  not  however  feel  easy 
under  the  idea  that  they  were  to  be  made  the 
tools  of  such  a  man  as  Roberspierre,  whom  all  his 
colleagues  considered  as  a  man  of  a  very  inferior 
capacity  :  they  therefore  opened  the  business  to 
their  colleagues  of  the  Committee  of  Public  Safety, 
Collot  and  Billaud  ;  all  agreed  to  make  the  same 
known  to  Tallien  and  the  others,  and  especially 
to  Legendrc  the  Butcher,  who  was  the  great 
friend  of  Danton,  and  who  had  great  influence 
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with  the  Canaille  of  Paris.  They  were  apprised 
of  the  day  when  the  Dictator  en  petto  was  to  hav« 
denounced  his  colleagues  to  the  Convention.  Ro- 
berspierre  was  aware  of  the  strength  of  the  party. 
The  combatants  now  entered  the  lists — Billaud 
began ;  Barrere  was  called  upon  by  the  Conven- 
tion to  say  if  all  was  true  which  had  been  related 
by  Billaud.  Barrere  jn  a  very  eloquent  speech 
denounced  the  tyrant,  and  Tallien  decided  it.  His 
arrestation  was  decreed.  But^such  was  the  terror 
of  his  name,  that  two  jail-keepers  refused  to  re« 
ceive  him ;  he  was  therefore  carried  in  triumph  to 
the  Hotel  de  ViUe,  where  he  was  besieged  by  the 
Conventional  troops,  and  subdued  ^  fortunately  for 
the  Convention,  Henriot  the  commandant  was  so 
inebriated,  that  none  of  his  soldiers  would  obey 
him.  The  Parisians  say,  that  ifRoberspierre  bad 
known  how  to  ride*  on  horseback,  and  head  the 
troops,  he  would  not  have  been  subdued.  ThQ 
monster,  however,  fell  1 

When  it  was  known  that  the  tyrant  was  arrested, 
a  messenger  was  sent  after  four  carts  full  of  victims 
going  to  the  scaffold  to  stop  them,  but  in  vain. 
The  blood   hounds   would  not   be  disappointed  I 

^  Frenchmen  have  a  great  idea  of  a  man's  knowing  how  to 
mcnter  acheval ;  they  say  that  h^d  Louis  XVI.  known  how  to 
ride,  and  put  himself  at  the  head  of  his  troops,  the  Revolution 
would  never  have  taken  pls^ce.  Therefore  the  Abb^  Sieyes 
learned  to  ride  a  short  time  before  the  Revolution  of  Bonaparte, 
on  the  18lh  Bromaire  !  which  made  the  Parisians  say  that  som^^t 
thing  extraordinary  woald  happen  1 
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I  could  not  have  believed  such  a  dreadful  storjr^  had 
it  not  been  related  to  me  by  Tallien. 

After  the  fall  of  Roberspierre,  the  Convention 
saw  that  it  was  necessary  to  have  a  sort  of  govern- 
ment, which  was  not  susceptible  of  such  horror^ 
as  the  Revolutionary  Code  of  1793.  A  Committee 
was  therefore  appointed  to  prepare  a  Constitution^ 
which  was  done  and  put  in  force ;  I  mean  the 
Government  of  the  Directory. 

In  every  country  where  the  principles  of  a  re- 
presentative government  are  well  understood,  a 
total  dissolution  of  the  Convention  should  have 
followed,  and  a  new  election  should  have  taken 
place ;  but  the  leaders  knowing  how  unpopular  the 
Revolution  was  in  the  Departments,  were  deter- 
mined that  two  thirds  of  the  representatives  should 
remain,  and  one  third  only  should  be  re-elected. 
The  sections  of  Paris  opposed  this  arbitrary- 
decree.  However,  thanks  to  the  ultima  ratio  regum, 
it  was  carried ;  and  Napoleon  Bonaparte  here 
for  the  first  time  evinced  his  affections  for  his 
"  bonne  ville  de  Paris."  He  was  opposed  by 
General  Danican,  and  if  the  latter  had  been  pro-i- 
vided  with  artillery,  the  human  race  would  not 
now  have  to  mourn  for  the  craelties  and  horrors 
committed  by  a  Bonaparte ! 

It  is  worthy  of  observation,  that  notwithstand« 
ing  the  atrocities  committed  in  France  by  the 
Committee  of  Public  Safety,  still  they  respected 
the  laws  of  nations  more  than  Bonaparte  does. 
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For  iastance^  Bade,  in  Switzerland^  was  crowded 
^ith  emigrants^  who  were  plotting  against  the  soi'^ 
disant  Republic ;  an  English  Ambassador  was  also 
iber^  who  could  not  be  friendly  to  the  new  order 
of  things  in  France.  Still  it  never  entered  into  the 
heads  of  the  French  rulers  to  send  an  armed  force 
across  the  Rhine  to  seize  the  emigrants  or  the 
English  JVIinister^  as  Bonaparte  has  done  in  the 
cases  of  the  Duke  D'Enghien^  and  Sir  George 
Rumbold^  the  English  Minister  at  Hamburgh. 

When  the  Revolution  broke  out  in  Poland^  im 
I79S9  its  leaders  were  supported  by  France,  and 
tliey  had  their  agents  in  Paris;  as  soon^  however^ 
as  peace  was  sighed  at  Basle  between  the  King  of 
Prussia  and  t4ie  Committee  of  Public  Safety^  the 
Polish  agents  were  no  longer  recognized^  and  ao 
further  succour  given  to  the  Poles.  This  fact  was 
told  me  by  General  Kosciusko. 

An  Englishman  of  the  name  of  Hathway  went  to 
Paris  for  the  purpose  of  proposing  to  the  Committev 
of  Public  Safety^  a  plan  for  forging  and  circulating 
Bank  of  England  Notes.  They  rejected  the  trea* 
souable  proposition,  and  sent  him  to  priaoa  as  a 
spy,  where  he  remained  for  several  years  1 

The  hatred  nevertheless  to  this  country,  was  as 
violent  under  Roberspierre  and  Co.  as  it  is  under 
Napoleon,  although  they  had  advocates  for  their 
cause  here;  but  their  conduct  to  our  countrymen  in 
France  was  not  so  bad  as  that  pursued  by  the  Re* 
volutionary  Emperor.    After  the  declaration  of  war, 
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they  made  a  decree  by  which  the  English  in  general 
were  ordered  to  quit  France,  but  nobody  was  de- 
tained against  his  will. 

Only  those  were  permitted  to  remain  who  could 
assign  a  cause  for  it.  And  even  when  all  the  Eng« 
lish  who  remained,  were  afterwards  put  in  a  state 
of  arrestation,  an  exception  was  made  in  favour  of 
mechanics,  artists,  &c.  &c. 

The  then  French  Government  nevertheless  en- 
couraged the  organization  of  rebellion  in  Ireland. 
It  was  under  their  regime  that  the  Rev.  Mr.  Jackson 
was  sent  over  to  that  country  for  that  specific  pur- 
pose. 

In  the  midst  of  that  system  of  disorganization^  it 
was  singular  enough  to  see  that  those  men  who  were 
annihilating  the  race  of  Frenchmen,  did  not  forget 
the  welfare  of  the  future  generation.  They  formed 
public  establishments  for  the  education  of  youth, 
which  would  have  done  honour  to  the  most  civi- 
lized nation  on  earth  !  Napoleon  has  reorganized 
ttiem :  the  youths  are  not  now  -to  learn  Greek, 
because  the  books  in  that  language  breathe  the 
principles  of  Republicanism. 

I  now  purpose  taking  a  view  of  the 

GOVERNMENT  OF  THE  DIRECTORY. 


The  new  Government  had  no  sooner  entered  cm 
its  functions,  than  '^  la  quetie  de  Jtoberspierre' '  begSLXk 
to  shew  itself  in  the  Legislative  Body.    The  majo* 
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rity  of  the  Council  of  Ancieats  were  moderate  bat 
timid  men  ;  three  of  the  five  Directors  were  rank 
and  violent  Jacobins,  namely^  Rewbell,  Barras,  and 
Camot.  These  despots  began  their  government  by 
beggaring  half  the  nation^  in  declaring  their  inabi- 
lity to  redeem  the  assignats,  and  their  refusal  to 
come  to  any  sort  of  arrangement  with  the  holders. 
Aq  assignat  of  ten  thousand  livres  was  only  worth 
half  a  louis  d^or  in  specie. 

The  Directory  then  issued  a  new  circulating  me- 
diom»  known  by  the  name  of  mandaU  territoriaux. 
These  were  only  issued  to  deceive  some  and  ruin 
others ;  at  the  end  of  a  twelvemonth  they  experi* 
enced  the  fate  of  the  assignats^  and  finally  to  get 
rid  in  a  great  measure  of  the  national  debt»  they 
struck  off  two-thirds  of  it ;  consequently  only  one- 
thiird  remained  to  the  stock-holder,  and  hence  the 
term  of  the  French  stock  Hers  consolid^s  ! 

The  Directory  then  annulled  the  sales  of  national 
property  ( cmsi  la  venie)  if  it  was  purchased  at  too 
low  a  price.  A  friend  of  mine  had  purchased  in 
Roberspierre*s  time  the  royal  palace  near  Versailles 
called  le  Petit  Trianouy  for  the  trifling  sum  of  300 
louis  in  specie  !  He  had  been  at  a  considerable  ex- 
pense for  repairs,  as  all  the  marble  and  the  orna- 
mental part  of  the  interior  was  destroyed  by  the  po- 
pulace. When  the  sale  was  annulled,  he  was  ob- 
liged to  give  up  the  palace,  but  was  not  indemnified* 

♦  Similar  things  are  practis«d  by  Bonaparte^  which  I  •haU 
notice  ia  the  proper  place. 
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ene  farthing  for  his  expenses,  which  amomitod  to 
more  than  a  thousand  pounds  sterling ! ! 

In  the  time  of  the  Directory,  and  not  till  then* 
public  gaining  houses  were  established  under  the 
protection  of  Barras,  who  had  his  share  of  the  pro* 
fits#  The  exclusive  privilege  of  keeping  these  re- 
ceptacles for  vice  was  given  to  a  ci-devant  MarquU 
'  A  Lifvryj  his  confederate  at  the  Tripdts  of  Paris* 
before  the  Revolution ! 

The  Directory,  knowing  that  the  Parisians  are 
IMtrtial  tofttesy  of  which  they  had  but  a  few  under  the 
rigime  of  Roberspierre,  established  new  ones  to  be 
celebrated  with  great  pomp !  These  were  la  fete  de 
la  jewfusscf  which  corresponds  with  that  of  H^  ; 
the  fete  of  Agriculture  for  that  of  Cere$  and  7?^ 
iolemy :  they  established  among  otliers  Xhef^t  dea 
tpoux,  in  imitation  of  the  festival  of  Hymen  ;  this 
brought  the  whole  into  ridicule.  The  wits  of  Paris 
called  it  la/etedes  cocusH!  In  consequence  of  which 
ihey  were  all  suppressed. 

Their  next  fi^te  was  a  solemn  procession  to  the 
thamp  de  Mars,  to  take  the  oath  of  hatrtd  to  roydUy; 
Kow  far  they  have  kept  their  oath  will  be  seen,  ia 
another  part  of  this  work.  Mr.  Treilhard  was  the 
president  of  the  council  of  500,  when  the  decree  for 
the  oath  to  be  taken  once  a-year  passed.  That 
€<msUteni  gentleman  is  now  one  of  Bonaparte*s 
counsellors  of  state;  a  deputation  from  the  national 
institute  came  to  the  council  of  500,  to  con^ratu-- 
fete  them  for  having  passed  that  sublime  decree. 
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The  orator  from  the^  institute  on  that  occasion  was 
Mr.  Dela^^p^e,  now  Bonaparte's  grand  chancellor 
of  the  Legion  of  Honour*  ! ! ! 

The  immorality^  vice,  and  debaucheries,  which, 
during  the  rigime  of  Roberspierre,  were  carried  6n 
ia  a  more  secret  manner,  now  began  to  shew  them* 
selves  in  a  more  hideous  form  than  ever.  In  the 
ancien  regime  f ,  vice  and  immorality  were  confined 
to  the  higher  circles,  but  now  they  spread  over  the 
middling  and  lower  classes.  Public  robbers,  as- 
sassins, spies,  and  brigands  made  their  fortunes  in 
the  Revolution ;  the  only  crime  in  France  then  was 
and  now  is,  to  be  poor.  Every  species  of  depreda- 
tion was  and  still  is  committed  and  passed  over, 
provided  the  criminal  be  rich  enough  to  stop  tlie 
course  of  justice.  To  shew  that  this  assertion  is  not 
without  foundation,.  I  will  state  the  following  fact, 
which  happened  in  the  time  of  the  directory  :— 

There  were  two  brothers  in  Paris  of  the  name  of 
Michel^  who  were  petty  stock-jobbers  and  brokers: 
an  old  gentleman  of  the  name  of  Riviire,  who  re- 
sided at  Ivrjf,  near  Paris,  deposited  a  sum  of  money 
to  a  considerable  amount  in  the  hands  of  these 
brothers,  M.  who  were  his  pro/eg^*,  that  they  might 

*  To  shew  how  these  camelions  can  make  speeches  according 
to  circumstances,  I  have  given  them  in  the  Appendix. 

t  To  have  a  just  idea  of  the  debaucheries,  of  Louis  XIV.  i 
tie  regent  who  lived  with  his  own  daughter,  the  Duchess  of 
Borgnody,  and  tho  intrigues  of  Louis  XV.  &c.  &c.  it  will  be 
necessary  to  read  the  Memoirs  of  Duclos,  the  Life  of  the  Due 
tfe  Kichelieo,  Stc.  Lc. 
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lay  it  out  to  advantage  for  liira.  He,  of  course, 
took  their  receipt — ^but,  horrid  to  relate;  the  old 
man,  and  all  the  servants  in  the  house,  were  one 
day  found  murdered  !  and  it  was  never  discovered 
who  were  the  real  perpetrators:  suspicion,  how- 
ever,, fell  very  naturally  upon  the  two  Michels, 
especially  as  the  receipt  for  the  money  which  the 
old  man's  niece  knew  of  was  not  to  be  found.— 
That  lady  afterwards  went  to  Paris,  but  she  was 
unable  to  accomplish  any  thing  against  the  sup- 
posed murderers  of  her  uncle ;  they  were  then, 
and  are  now,  the  particular  friends  of  Cambace- 
r^8.  Messrs.  M.  from  that  time  made  a  splendid 
appearance,  and  they  now  rank  as  the  first  bankers 
in  Paris. 

The  best  idea  of  the  character  of  the  government 
was  given  by  a  man  who  was  tried  for  robbery 
and  murder.  Gohier,  the  president  of  the  court, 
was  trying  him,  and  when  any  question  was  put  to 
him  by  the  president,  he  always  answered  by  giving 
his  judge  the  title  of  citoyen  colli gue  ! 

At  the  commencement  of  the  directorial  govern- 
ment, and  till  the  18th  Fructidor,  there  was  certainly 
a  great  deal  of  civil  liberty.  Their  press  was  more 
than  free,  it  was  licentious^  their  newspapers  became 
the  vehicles  of  the  most  virulent  abuse,  not  only 
against  members  of  government,  but  against  private 
individuals.  The  most  conspicuous  in  favour  of 
sans  ctUotterie,  was  the  Journal  des  Hommes  Litres^ 
very  properly  nick* named  the  Journal  des  Tigres. 


That  paper  positively  called  upon  the  people  td 
assassinate  all  the  nobles  and  priests* ! 

The  best  written  journal  of  those  days  was  the 
Q)iOtidienne;  and  had  the  original  impressions  of 
that  journal  been  sent  to  this  country,  I  am  per- 
suaded that  the  number  of  partizans  of  the  French 
revolution  would  have  greatly  diminished.  The 
directory  were  well  aware  of  this,  and  on  the  fron- 
tier towns  all  the  newspapers  were  examined,  and 
if  they  contained  any  article  obnoxious  to  the 
government,  they  were  reprinted,  and  the  of- 
fensive article  was  left  out  j- :  a  most  singular 
discovery  of  that  nature  was  made  at  Berlin,  in 
the  year  1796. 

A  paper  written  in  French  called  Le  Courier  du 
BasRhm,  printed  at  Wesel^  a  town  in  Westphalia, 
belonging  to  Prussia,  had  in  one  of  its  numbers  an 
article  containing  some  severe  strictures  on  the 
conduct  of  the  directory,  which  was  given  as  an 
extract  from  the  French  papers.  Mr.  Caillard,  the 
French  minister  at  Berlin,  complained  of  the 
article  to  the  Prussian  government,  and  demand- 
ed that  a  punishment  miglit  be  inflicted  on  the 
editor;  the  article  in  question  had  been  copied 
from   a  French  paper,  printed  and  published  un- 

*  I  shall  have  occasion  to  relate  an  anecdote  relating  to  that 
journal  in  another  part  of  this  work^  which  has  caused  its 
tQppression. 

t  The  same  thing  is  now  practised  by  Bonaparte;  I  shall 
5tate  this  in  its  proper  place. 
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der  the  very  eye  of  government,  yet  the  French 
minister  demanded  punishment  against  the  Gopyiafc. 
Mr.  Caillard  produced  a  Qjuotidiettne,  which  w«s  the 
name  of  the  French  paper,  from  which  the  extract 
was  alleged,  and  truly  alleged,  to  have  been  made; 
but  this  Quoiidiene  of  Mr.  Caillard  was  one  of  tb09e 
reprinted  on  the  frontiers.  The  article  in  question 
was  of  course  not  found  there,  but  the  journalist  of 
Wezel  on  his  part  produced  an  original  Qjuotidienne, 
which  he  received  from  Paris  in  a  parcel !  Evaithen 
the  Prussian  government  was  in  servile  submission 
to  France.  The  editor  was  fined  300  rix.  dollars, 
and  his  paper  suspended  for  three  months.  A  (oil 
account  of  this  curious  case  was  given  in  the  Qimh 
tidienneof  10th  Feb.  1797. 

Mr.  Poncelin,  the  editor  of  the  Cotirier  R^pubUcain, 
printed  at  Paris,  experienced  a  more  d  isgraceful  treat- 
ment from  thedirectorBarras.  That  paper  contained 
an  article  which  displeased  the  director:  he  sent  for 
the  editor,  had  him  stripped  naked  and  whipped, 
and  sent  him  home  with  pain  and  disgrace  upon 
his  back.  The  journalist  was  not  disposed  to  suf* 
fer  in  silence,  and  Barras  paid  him  a  very  large 
sum  of  money  to  have  the  matter  hushed. . 

However  the  triumvirs  of  the  directory  soon  dis* 
covered  that  the  liberty  of  the  press  would  not  an- 
swer their  purpose,  and  they  soon  saw,  that  unless  a 
new  kind  of  despotism  was  rivetted  upon  the  people^ 
their  power  must  soon  be  destroyed:  they  even 
dreaded  their  own  generals.  Pichegru,  they  wanted 
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io^iend  OS  ambassador  to  Stockholm;  Bonaparte'^ 
4bey  began  to  suspect ;  and  Hoche  was  poisoned  bj 
them  after  the  I9th  of  Fractidor^  as  be  was  entrusted 
•with  Barras's  secrets,  whose  aim  was  to  destroy 
the  two  councils,  and  govern  as  dictator.     The 
apeeches  in  the  two  conncils  were  also  too  free  for 
the  five  rulers,  who  now  determined  that  France 
.Aouid  not  be  the  country  in  which  the  tree  of  fl- 
irty should  thrive.     The  liberty  they  wished  to 
-Atvour  was  liberty  not  for  the  people,  but  for  them- 
selves; in  other  words,  despotism  unrestrained  f« 

Both  the  royalists  and  jacobins  were  against  the 
government,  and  here  I  must  observe,  that  if  the 
coalesced  powers  had  had  any  foresight,  they 
should  have  landed  their  forces  on  the  coast  of 
France,  not  as  Russians,  Prussians,  &;c«  fight- 
ing for  their  respective  Sovereigns,  but  as  auxilior 
ries,  under  the  orders  of  a  Frmch  Prince !  that  Aould 
luToe  been  the  policy  of  tlie  coalition  in  every  stag^  of 

•  Rewbett  told  me  that  Bonaparte  very  much  wanted  to  g«t 
himself  made  a  Director,  for  the  parpo«e  of  ntfore  easily  over- 
toraiag  the  Constitution.  The  Directory  knew  his  schesKs  ; 
tkey  therefore  planned  the  expedition  to  Egypt,  as  suitable  tO' 
gratify  Bonaparte's  vanity.  Rewbell  wa»  aever  af^er  liked  by 
fiomparte,  as  he  knew  t^t  k  was  he  wiio  thwarled  hi* 
schemes ! 

f  When  I  first  went  to  Paris,  I  was  intfodnced  to  the  ce- 
lebrated Madame  de  Stael.  That  lady  said  to  me,  **  There  is  a 
great  deal  of  Jiberty  in  France ;  but  it  is  a!i  for  the  govent- 
ment."  I  observed  that  the  same  might  hold  good  in  Algiers, 
as  DO  doubt  the  Dey  could  do  what  be  pleased] 
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tlie  French  RevolutUm/and  sJunUd  not  be  lost  sight  o/at 
this  hour.  The  Vendue  has  been,  and  is  now,  more 
dreaded  than  the  combined  forces  ^of  all  Europe ! 

But  instead  of  pursuing  the  first  object  and  prin- 
cipal cause  of  the  war,  they  changed  their  plan 
entirely.  The  conduct  of  Prussia  and  Austria 
was  always  enigmatical.  When  the  garrisons  of 
Mayence,  Valenciennes,  Conde,  &c.  surrendered 
to  the  allies ;  they  were  sent  to  France  on  their 
parole,  which  was  held  just  as  sacred  by  Robersr 
pierre  as  the  same  thing  is  now  by  Bonaparte. 
The  men  were  sent  to  La  Vendee,  and  I  have  heard 
it  stated  by  numbers  of  persons,  that  had  not  these 
troops  been  sent  to  oppose  the  royalists  in  that  pro- 
vince, the  latter  would  soon  have  found  their  way 
to  Paris  * ! 

•  The  conduct  of  Austria  on  this  occasion  was  most  ex- 
traordinary. A  person  of  the  name  of  Roques  de  Mont^illard^ 
Who  was  sent  as  a  spy  by  Roberspierre  to  this  country,  and 
who  was  in  the  same  quality  sent  by  the  Directory  to  be  about 
the  person  of  Louis  XVIH.  and  the  Prince  of  Cond<E,  with  whom 
J^  passed  for  aft  emigrant>  published  in  Paris  about  stxyeai^ 
stgo,  and  just  after  the  Generals  Moreau  and  Pichegru  were  ia 
arrestation,  a  pamphlet  entitled  his  "  Secret  Memoirs/'  where- 
in he  frankly  acknowleges  that  he  was  employed  as  a  spy  by 
the  Directory ;  but  he  #ai^  ^  was  not  paid  for  it'-^e  acted  as 
a  volunteer!  The  object  of  this  pamphlet  was  to  accuse 
Pichegru  and  Moreau  of  corresponding  with  Louis  XVIIL 
I  must,  in  support  of  my  assertion,  gi're  an  extract  from 
that  pamphlet,  to  shew  the  strange  policy  of  the  Austrian  Go- 
vernment. 

•'  Mr.  de  Thugut  pensoit  sans  doute  que  la  pr6$ence  de 


'  At  every  pmod  of  the  Relation,  a^  oounter- 
revolutioQ  might  easily  have  been  ja^compHshed, 
bad  proper  na^aps  been  adopted.     Many  attempts 

''  Mr.  Le  Comte  de  Lille  (Louis  XVIIL)  ^toit  pour  le  moins 
ioutile  a  Parmfe  de  Conde,  puisque  ce  ministre  Jui  fit  dpnner 
par  M.  M.  de  Grammont  et  St.  Priest,  I'orriro  de  s'en 
eloigner  aussitdt.  Cet  ordre  fut  renouveII6  trois  fois,  sans  que 
"  !•  Comte  de  Lille  voul6t  y  souscrire.  Les  pouvoirs  Ci?ils  jPt 
"  Militaircs  d'Autriche  re9iirent  det  injonctions  formelles. 

"  M.  Le  Mar^chal  de  Wurmaer  et  Mr.  de  Summerau,  Pre- 
"  sident  de  la  fi^gence  d'Autriche  Anterieure,  seante  a  Fr;- 
•'  bourg»  eureut  I'ordre  de  feire  enlever  de  vive  force  le  Prp- 
"  tendant;  il  eOt  ete»  je  crols^  transfer^  en  Boh^me.'^ 

Mootgaillard  was  sent  by  Louis  XVIIL  to  the  Archduke 
Charles  with  the  foUowiog  yerbal  message  ;  ''  Qu'il  $e  feroit 
"  tiier  dana' les  rangs  de  Parm^e  de  ,CoQd6j  plut.dt  qiie  de  s'en 
"  Eloigner ;  qu'il  faudrpit  viugt  mille  Aqt,richieus  pour  avoir 
^*  son  Corps,  parceque  le  dernier  soldat  de  cette  armee  auroit 
"  cesse  d'exister  auparavant;  que  ce  sauglant  decbiremeut 
"  op^reroit  la  ruine  de  Harmee  Imp^riale;  que  cet  6n6rme 
*'  scandale  laisseroit  les  puissances  sans  un  seul  partisan  Oaia 
^*  rint^rieur  de  la  France,  8lc,  &c. 

This  man  further  says,  '^  That  the  King  of  France,  Loui^ 
'*  XVIII.  expressed  .himself  in  strong  terms  against  Austria 
"*'  and  Prussia;  that  the  former  Court  behaved  ill  to  the 
^'  daughter  of  Louis  XVI.  and  that  the  latter  would  not  permit 
'^  him  fo  reside  in  the  Prussian  States,  &c«  Slc"  ,  I  have  no 
doQbt  of  the  truth  of  the  ^tatfoientf -thojigh  no  gccat  credit 
can  be  attached  to  what  such  a. man  ^*]yiontgaillard  says^  who 
still  continues  his  old  trade.  He  is  one  of  Bonaparte's  spies 
in  Paris,  and  receives  40  louis  per  month  for  his  services.  He 
tvis  sent  to  Vil^nna  in  1805.  In  another  part  of  this  public^, 
lion^  I  shall  say  something  more  aboat  him. 
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ibr  this  ptirpMe  were  made ;  bat  they  tit  Iktled 
from  want  of  skill  in  the  perwnt  who  planned^ 
or  of  fidelity  ill  tlK>be  who  were  to  execkite  them. 
The  feelings  of  the  French  people  sipce  the  first 
year  of  the  Berolution  hare  uniformly  been 
against  the  government  of  the  day. 

In  favour  of  this  assertion^  I  cannot  give  a 
stronger  proof  than  the  simple  stateneut  of  a 
fact,  that  in  the  time  of  the  Directory  as  well 
as  at  present,  no  State  prisoner  has  been  or 
Is  now  tried  by  a  Jury,  but  always  sent  before 
special  Tribunals  and  Courts  Martial.  The 
Directory  apologized  for  the  18th  Fructidor,  by 
saying  that  they  could  not  depend  upon  a  Jury, 
or  they  would  have  had  the  alleged  conspirators 
tried.  The  following  fact  will  shew  the  justness 
of  this  observation : 

Two  agents  of  Louis  the  XVIII.  M .  de  Y illheur* 
nois,  an  ex«>member  of  the  French  Parliament, 
and  I'abbe  Brotier,  were  apprehended  ;  they  were 
not  sent  before  an  ordinary  tribunal  to  be  tried 
by  a  Jury ;  but  by  a  Court  Martial.  Merlin, 
who  was  the  Minister  of  Justice*  made  a  long 
report  to  the  two  Councils,  about  the  right 
of  the  Directofy  to  adopt  that  mode  of  pro* 
ceeding:  however  the  people  at  large  thought 
difierently.  The  members  of  the  Court  were 
insulted  wheo  assembled.  They  were  hooted 
by  the  poptlace  as  thqr  ea«ia  firam  and  vent 
to    the    place^     where    tb^    hdd    their    nl- 
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tiiv^;  mad  .many  of  tfaem  receired  imooyttoiii 
threateoing  letters. 

The  perscms  a&cused  were  declared  guilty,  but 
both  MfAetic^  only  to  ^ne  jftar's  i»tprUanment.  Uta* 
fortonatdy  for  them^  tftiey  happened  to  be  in  the 
mmt  chamber  witfaapetson.who  was  after  wards  or* 
dered  to  Cayemiei  they  wepe  taken  away  with  hioi 
to  that  inhospitable  oountiy,  when:  they  both  died  I 

The  Dif^ectory  now  thought  propar  to  strike  terroir 
into  the  Aoyalists  as  well  as  the  Jacobins.  Pacta 
CeiKoeniAt  similar:  to  thote  between^  Marc  Anthony 
«ik1  Augustus  were  made  betweeti  the  onembers  of 
the  Directory^  for  each  party  to  have  their  victimi^ 

Cartiot,  who  although  a  repuUicati  himself^  ne» 
reithelessy  hates  and  dreafds  republicans*,  wasted 
to  have  tlie  Jacobins  proscribed,  whereas  Le  Re- 
vieHiere  and  fiarras,  who  were  the  great  persecutor 
^priests  and  tiofoles,  wished  these  to  be  destroyed. 

The  terms  of  these  Pacta  were,  that  by  av 
arrtt^i  all  the  non-juring  priests  should  bp  deporji>- 
ed,  and  several  emigrants  shot*  Qn  tj^  Qtl|^erfide^ 
that  the  Jacobins  should  be  massacred. 

A  plan  was  anranged  for  that  p«rj^se  by  tbe  Pi- 
reotoiy^  in  which  Orouetf  w^s  employed  as  their 

*  Hm  he  himself  arrows. 

f  Thfi  auiie  who  st^pp^  the^iog  at  Vareimes<  he  wfas  tinet 

*    • 

Cheomade  prisoner  by  the  Austrians,  and  e^icbtnged  wi^hCe* 

iieial  Baarnonville^  and  othc^s^  for  the^anghtef  of  l.o«it  ^VL 

He  wds  employed  as  above  dedcrifased  hff  the  pirecto^^  and  he 

hitaow  M^m  P^^  ^^  VaitetHies^  a ^lace  worth  about  SOOtf.  per  ao. 
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chief  agent.     Gracchus  Baboeuf  they  selected  a^ 
their  victim. 

^  Persons  were  hired  by  the  Directory,  or 
at  least  by  Prouet,  to  go  to  the  Camp  de 
GreneUe  near  Paris,  and  there  endeavour  to 
excite  a  mutiny  among  the  soldiers.  The  comr 
xnandant  of  the  troops,  Malo,  was  apprized  of  it» 
and  was  ready  to  receive  them :  after  they  bad 
been  some  time  in  the  camp,  a  signal  was  given, 
and  a  most  dreadful  carnage  ensued ;  those  who 
escaped  the  bayonet  and  the  ball,  wete  conducted 
to  the  prison  of  the  Temple,  where  a  court  martial 
was  already  sitting :  their  trial  did  not  take  up 
much  time;  they  were  all  sentenced  to  be  shot; 
amongst  the  number  was  a  constitutional  bishop  of 
the  name  of  Huguet.  Injustice  to  Mr.  Barthele- 
my,  who  was  then  a  member  of  the  Directory, 
I  must  say  that  he  soared  above  all  these  infamous 
intrigues! 

However  in  the  councils,  violent  speeches  were 
made  against  the  Directory  by  generals  Pichegru 
and  Willot,  Dumolard,  &c.  who  no  doubt  were  anti- 
Directorial:  just  at  this  period,  a  new  third  (^the 
Legislative  body  was  to  be  re-elected.  The  new 
members  were  by  no  means  expected  to  be  fa- 
vourable to  the  Directory. 

A  Revolution  was  therefore  decided  upon  by  the 
triumvirs,  in  order  to  get  rid  of  such  members  of 
the  twQ  councils  £^s  were  friends  to  the  Bourbons. 

Sills  ?Mid  prpclatpations  were  printed  six  week? 
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before  the  Revolution  took  place^  and  remained  at 
the  printer's*.  All  Paris  knew  of  the  intention  of 
the  Directory.  One  of  their  spies,  a  Prince  de  Ca- 
rancy,  (son  of  the  DukedelaVauguyon)  spoke  of  it 
one  evening  in  a  public  •  company  3  the  opposite 
party  therefore* had  time  enough  to  prepare  them* 
selves  s  but  a^  they  made  no  preparations,  it  is  evi- 
dent that  no  plot  existed  f . 

The  reason  why  the  Revolution  was  so  long 
supended  by  the  Directory  is  thus  explained. 

1st,  The  troops  sent  to  their  assistance  by  Ge^ 
neral  Hoche,  were  not  near  enough  to  the  scene 
of  action. 

9d,  Bonaparte  and  his  Etat  Mcfjor  were  at 
Paris,  and  they  did. not  like  his  presence. 

3d.  That  Lord  Malmesbury  was  then  at  Lisle, 
and  they  wished  to  postpone  the  execution  of  the 
plan,  till  the  result  of  the  negotiation  could  be 
ascertained. 

Such  were  Rewbel's  motives  for  deferring  it  \ 
Barras,   however^  who  is  a  great  poltroon,  being 

*#AtaMr.  Lemaire^  now  the  Editor  of  the  Paris  paper 
Le  Citoyen  Fraagais. 

f  Montgaillaird,  in  his  "  Memoira  Secrhs,^*  already  quoted, 
relates  the  following  speech  of  the  Prince  of  Condi  to  him 
before  the  Revolution  of  the  ISth  Frudtidor:  ''^  Je  vois  qu'ii 
"  faut  renoncer  a  fairje  reconnoitre  la  Hoyaut6  par  les  armies. 
"  Pichegru  n*a  pu,  ou  n'a  pas  voulu  suivre  mon  Plan*  &c. 
*'  &c."  Dated  17th  Jan.  1797,  consequently  eight  months 
before  the  18lh  Fruciidor. 
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ia  coMUiit  fear  of  the  Royalists,  commtUHcatod 
his  uneonneaB  to  his  aide  de  camp  Bototp  who  ioir 
mediatdjr  weut  to  the  prioter's  to  ^et  the  pla« 
luurds  stadi  up  the  aame  iiight>  so  that  the  bcskI 
morning  the  other  Directors  might  not  be  able  to^ 
Bndo  that  which  their  colleague  bad  already  done. 

However  Madame  Le  Maire>  the  priater*s 
wifcj  refused  at  first  to  give  up  the  placards 
without  the  consent  of  her  husbaudy  who  was 
out  of  town ;  but  aftef  persuasion  aud  threats 
they  were  given  up»  and  positively  posted  the  same 
night,  without  the  knowledge  <nther  of  Rewbel 
or  Lareveillere !  and  it  was  only  the  ne^t  mofXH 
ing  that  they  were  told  of  it  by  Barra^  who  at  the 
same  time  apologized  for  the  meneal  of  bis  aid  de 
camp,  &c. 

Accordingly  this  graikd  c(»uf  only  began  in  the 
morning  at  10;  it  was  announced  by  the  firing  of 
a  gun  from,  the  font-neitf.  A  column  of  troops 
with  General  Augereau  at  their  head  marclied 
to  the  Thuilleries,  where  the  council  of  500  held  its 
sittings :  and,  strange  to  relate,  most  of  the  ob- 
noxious members  were  there,  eatmhf  waiting  the 
arrival  of  their  enemies ;  why  they  were  there  at  all 
is  inexplicable,  as  it  was  too  early  for  the  Council 
to  meet ;  instead  of  escaping,  or  trying  to  couu- 
teract  the  designs  of  their  opponents,  they  remained 
together  to  be  caught  as  it  were  like  mice  in  a  trap. 

They  were  all  of  them  sent  off  to  Cayenne  on 
the  day  following  without  any  examination,  or 
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pemiMon  to  write  or  speak  a  word  in  tbeirown 
justification !  and  ell  tbis  wa9  done  in  favour  qf 


I  must  observe  that  all  theseJoumieSf  as  they  are 

termed,  were  looked  upon  in  foreign  countries  as 

having  taken  place  in  consequence  of  some  urgent 

cwise,  and  that  it  was  done  after  mature  and 

grave  deliberation ;  but  it  is  evident,  upon  a  close 

examination,  that  these  Revolutions  were  nothing 

else  than  the  intrigue  of,a  few  factious  men,  and 

generally  conducted   with   very  little  judgment. 

As  to  the  mass  of  the  people,  they  never  took  any 

share  in  it^  they  knew  that  it  was  nothing  more 

than  one  set  of  brigands  who  wanted  to  drive  away 

another  9eC !    All  these  joumies,  which  affected 

to   establish  liberty,  produced  on  the  contrary 

the  most  frightful  despotism.    Thus  the  fall  of  th« 

throne,  instead  of  establishing  liberty,  anniliilated 

the  little  portioa  of  it,  which  existed  before:  the 

same  with  the  revolutions  of  the  3 1st  of  May,  and 

the  18th  Fructidor :  as  to  the  18th  Bmrnaire,  it  did 

not  destroy  liberty  in  Fratwcp  because  there  was 

none  to  destroy ;  but  it  laid  the  foundation  for  (he 

annihilation  of  the  liberties  of  tlie  continent  of 

Europe  1 

Let  us  now  see  how  the  affected  advocates  for  li- 
berty conducted  themselves  on  the  day  after  their 
Revolutioa  took  place :  the  pretended  object  was  to 
depcNTt  the  imputed  enemies  of  liberty,  but  the  real 
ol^ect  ^ras  to  remove  every  obstacle  to  their  own 
scheme  of  despotism. 
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The  first  act  was  to  get  a  decree  for  the  tf atiifw. 
portation  to  Cayenne  of  members  of  both  Councils, 
and  two  members  of  the  Directory*. 

The  second  was  to  suppress  34  news-papers,  who 
wrote  against  the  directory,  and  to  deport  not  only 
the  editors  and  proprietors,  but  the  journeymen 
printers,  and  to  destroy  all  their  presses,  and  bum 
all  printed  books  found  upon  tlie  premises. 

The  third  was  to  annul  the  elections  of  the  new 
third  of  the  council  of  500,  which  took  place 
about  6  months  before  the  1 8th  Fructidor,  by 
which  the  new  elected  members  were  expelled. 

The  fourth  was  for  every  elector  to  take  the  oath 
of  hatred  to  royalty,  previous  to  his  voting ! 

Lastly;  all  non-juring  priests  to  be  sent  to  Cay- 
enne, and  full  power  given  to  the  directory  to  im- 
prison and  deport  all  suspected  persons !  !  ! 

*  Barthelemy  only  was  deported,  but  t})at  was  his  own  faulty 
as  he  was  entreated. by  Carnot  the  preceding  evening,  to  make 
his  escape.     It  seems  Carnot  spent  the  evening  from  home  on 
the  17th  ;  when  he  returned,  his  servant  told  him  that  placards 
had  been  stuck  against  the  wall;  announcing  the  discovery  of 
'a  conspiracy^  in  which  the  two  *'  directors  Burdheknuf  and  Car- 
not  were  implicated/'  &c.  &c.     Carnot,  after  couvincing  him- 
self of  this  report,  went  and  told  Barthelemy  of  it,  who  was  al* 
ready  gone  to  bed,  advising  him  to  .  make  his  escape,  but 
Barthelemy  said  he  considered  it  only  as  a  mystification  of  some 
hadaudox  some  vuchant,  but  that  he  could  not  beh'eiFe  his  col- 
leagues capable  of  such  an  act  of  treachery!  however  he  soon 
repented  of  not  having  taken  Carnofs  advice,  for  the  next 
morning  Barras   placed  a  sentinel  at  his  door,  even  before  he 
told  his  colleagues  what  had  been  done  in  the  night ! 
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Ffooi  this  peHod  the  government  was  on  its 
wane,  notwithstanding  the  terror  which  it  esta* 
Uished;  its  ministers  and  generals  were  corrupt 
men.  The  war  broke  out  again  in  Germany,  Italy- 
was  conquered  by  the  Russians,  and  every  thing 
announced  the  Revolution  at  an  end  *.  Of  this 
grand  truth,  Talleyrand,  Fouch^,  who  was  at  this 
period  made  minister  of  police,  and  Sieyes,  who 
was  now  a  member  of  the  Directory,  were  fully 
aware. 

Proposals  were  made  to  General  Moreau  to  be- 
come a  dictator  for  the  present,  till  the  end  of  the 
war,  which  he  however  declined.  General  JoU- 
bert  was  then  thought  of.  His  father-in-law  Se- 
monville,  a  venal  corrupt  intriguant  of  the  firsi 
order,  and  who  was  engaged  in  this  new  conspiracy 
with  Talleyrand,  strongly  urged  it.  Joubert  was 
sent  to  the  array  in  Italy  to  give  a  coup  d'iclnU 
previous  to  his  intended  usurpation  ;  he  was  killed, 

*  If  an  army  of  only  twenty  thousand  men,  headed  by  a 
Bourbon,  had  made  its  appearance  in  Normandy  or  in  Brittany, 
the  Revolutionary  drama  would  have  been  over,  A  French 
writer  of  celebrity  thus  expresses  himself  on  the  state  of  France 
sit  that  period. 

Ainsi  il  n'y  avait  plu.<;de  parti  capable  de  se  salsir  des  renes 
de  I'^tat,  qu'abandonnaient  cepcndant  tous  les  jours  d'avan- 
tage  les  personnes  qui  s'en  ctaient  emparecs.  Les  Bourbons 
etaint  malheureusement  loin  de  la  France,  et  il  failait  dtrc 
"  present  a  Paris  ou  en  France  pour  porter  le  dernier  coup  de 
grace  au  Gouvernement  extenue,  qui  palpitait  encore,  et  se 
robstituer  incontinent  a  sa  place,"  &c. 
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however,  at  the  battle  of  Npvi :  they  then  thought 
proper  to  dispatch  a  messenger  OTerland  to  Bona- 
parte in  Egypt.  The  person  whom  they  se&t  was 
a  man  of  the  name  of  Moreau,  but  when  he  arrWed^ 
the  other  had  already  fled  to  Europe. 

In  this  state  of  things  Bonaparte  very  oppor* 
tunely  arrived^.  He  was  soou  admitted  to  the 
conettiabuks  of  the  conspirators^  which  were  Tal* 
leyrand>  Barras  f ,  Sieyes^  Cambacir^s^  Roger  du 
Cos^  Lucien  Bonaparte^  Fouche^  Roederer,  Reg* 

*  I  hare  beard  it  atatod  by  different  partiee«  that  Booapaite 
led  Egypt  with  the  perniissioD  of  our  Government^  and  tbai  be 
had  promised  to  reatore  the  Bourbon  family.  I  caotiot  say  that 
this  is  poiitively  so,  but  I  know  that  the  Bourbons  had  opened  a 
negotiation  after  the  18th  Brumalre  iiith  Bonaparte  and  Talley- 
rand ;  nay^  Bonaparte  has  publicly  avowed  it  in  an  ofRciai  pub- 
|ication«  which  appeared  in  P^ris  eight  yean  ago,  calM 
''  Papicr$  9aim  a  Bayrfuih,^'  which  were  the  papers  beloufisg 
to  General  Pichegru,  and  other  French  emigrants  who  resided 
at  Bayreuik,  and  which  were  seized  by  the  Prussian  govemmeni 
and  delivered  up  to  Bonaparte.  In  that  publication,  it  is  stated 
that  a  person  of  the  name  of  Hyde  was  charged  with  the  nego- 
tiation, and  that  he  arrived  in  Paris  for  that  purpose;  an  inter- 
cepted letter  from  Hyde  is  given,  wherein  he  says,  things  go  on 
well,  that  he  has  frequently  seen  Felix  (Bonaparte),  and  Lebas 
(Talleyrand) ;  even  the  explanation  of  the  names  is  given  by  the 
French  government  in  that  publication.  This  certainly  ahcws 
that  something  was  going  on  about  the  Bourbons. 

f  It  was  necessary  to  have  Barras  and  Ducos  in  the  plot,  be- 
cause they  were  directors,  and  also  Sieyes,  who  was  one  of  the 
grand  promoters,  because  the  remaining  two  directors  cooldttot 
sign  any  arr6t^,  which  could  only  be  done  by  a  mgority  of  the 
members ;  (his  precaution  they  found  of  great  service  to  tkcm. 
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•Malt  de  St.  Jean  D'Angeijr»  Ac.  Ac.  Ac.  A  re- 
volatioa  was  decided  upon :  the  best  Generals  wece 
ordered  to  Paris^  via.  Iiefevre,  M%cdonald,  Moreau, 
l^aasena,  &c.  &c.  to  assist  iti  this  grmd  coup  d^4iMp 

But  here  it  is  Decessary  to  observe  that  the  differ* 
ent  actors  had  different  views.  With  Bonaparte's 
views  we  are  acqaainted ;  bot  Sieyes's  and  Talley- 
rand's were  different.  I  have  it  from  nnquestion-* 
able  aothority,  that  when  Sieyes  was  at  Berlin^  a 
cx^rrespoodenee  between  him  and  Talleyrand  and 
his  party  was  begun,  about  effecting  a  counter*ro 
vokttion,  which  was  to  offer  the  crown  to  the  yonng 
Dake  of  Orleans,  (Steyes  was  always  considered  an 
Orkamst)  and  in  case  that  Prince  should  refuse 
from  family  considerations,  that  the  crown  should 
be  given  to  Prince  Louis  of  Prussia,  cousin  to  the 
Kuig,  and  who  was  killed  at  the  battle  .of  Jena. 
Negotiations  to  that  effect  were  positively  carried 
on  by  Sieyes  and  the  Prussian  government. 

The  plan  pf  course  was  submitted  to  Bona- 
parte, who  would  not  listen  to  the  proposition 
about  the  Duke  of  OHeans,  btU  appeared  to  or* 
qtriesce  io  a  Prince  of  Prussia  being  placed  upon  the 
French  (hrone^ .    The  actors  were  all  to  have  emi- 

^  I  was  told  of  tb€  following  fact  by  one  of  Bonaparte's  iiiti« 
nate  friends  I  Shortly  after  tbe  ISth  Bmmaire,  Sieyes  observed 
to  Bibaparte,  that  it  wouki  be  necessary,  in  notifying  to  Pras- 
•ia  the  change  in  tkeir  government,  to  inform  his  Maje8l5'  that 
the  idea  of  placing  an  Origans  on  the  throne  of  France  was  en- 
tirely  abandoned,  and  that  negotiations  should  commence  for 
placing  a  Prnssian  Prince  on  the  throne.     Boaipart^  observed^ 
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lient  posts  given  to  them  according  to  their  respeo 
tive  talents. 

Previous  to  this  revolution^  all  Paris  knew  that 
there  was  some  change  to  take  place  in  the  govern- 
ment, especially  as  Sieyes  was  learrnng  to  ride  ! — 
From  the  speeches  of  those  members  of  both  coun-^ 
cils  who  were  in  the  secret,  it  might  easily  be  infer- 
red that  a  new  Revolution  was  meditating. 

Accordingly^  on  the  eve  of  the  18th  Brumairei 
the  Minister  of  War,  Dubois  Crance,  went  to*the 
Directory  to  request  them  to  grant  him  an  arriU 
for  the  arrestation  of  Bonaparte^  Murat,  Talley- 
rand, Fouche,  Barras,  &c.  &c.  to  which  the  pre- 
sident Gohier  and  the  other  Director  Moulins 
assented;  but  La  Garde«  tlie  secretary,  from  igno^ 
ranee  or  treason,  said  he  would  neither  sign  nor 
seal  it,  because^  to  sign  an  arrets,  it  was  necessary 

"  that  he  should  not  wish  to  confide  such  an  important  documcDt 
to  his  secretary,  and  that  he  himself  was  bCit  an  indifferent  wri- 
ter, and,  therefore,  if  he  Sieyes  would  drawup{r^it^0r)  theproj^t 
himself,  he  would  send  it  by  Duroc,  who  was  then  goio^  to 
Berlin,  but  that  even  Duroc  should  not  know  any  thing  of  it." 
This  was  done,  and  Sieyes  took  it  for  granted  that  the  docu- 
ment was  sent  to  Berlin.  A  short  time  after  the  Revolution 
oi  Brumaire,  Bonaparte  turned  Sieyes  out  of  his  consulship,  and 
appointed  Cambacdr^s  and  Le  Brun  joint  consuls  with  himself. 
Sieyes  became  outrageous;  Bonaparte  observed  very  coolly  to 
him,  that  if  he  stirred  he  would  publish  his  projet,  which  he 
thought  that  he  (Bonaparte)  was  fool  enough  to  send  to  Berlin 
"  No,  Sir,"  said  he,  •'  I  keep  it  as  a  Memento  of  your  ignorance 
and  treason!!!'' — Sieyes  and  Bonaparte  never  spoke  to  each 
other  iince  that  day* 
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to  have  a  majority  of  the  Directory ! !  But,  said 
Gohier,  it  is  impossible  that  any  revolution  can  take 
place  *^  car  je  tiens  le  sg^u" ! !  and  when  on  the 
18lh  the  information  was  conveyed  to  Moulins, 
the  Director,  of  what  had  taken  place  at  St.  Cloudy 
he  said  '^  that  is  impossible,  because  Bonaparte  pro- 
"  mised  th^the  would  dine  with  me  to.day  1 ! ! 

However,  notwithstanding  Bonaparte's  promise 
to  dine  with  Moulin,  and  Gphier's  ''possessing  the 
^'  grand  seal,"  the  {levolution  took  place. ^t  St. 
Cloud  ;  and  if  Bonaparte  had  had  any  idea  of  the 
opposition  he  had  to  encounter,  he  would  not  have 
treated  it  so  lightly  as  h^  did  at  first.  I  am  en* 
abled  to  state  what  happened  on  that  day,  from  in- 
jEbrmation  which  I  had  from  some  of  the  party. 

When  Bonaparte  left  the  ha|I  of  the  council  of 
^00,  where  he  was  so  roughly  handled,  he  was 
in  a  state  of  insensibility,  and  as  the  French  say^ 
il  a  perdu  let  tHc.  His  dejection  •  and  terror  coi^- 
municated  itself  to  his  partizans, 

Si^es  rode  qif  in  full  gallop :  his  hors^  took 
fright,  and  thr^w  his  rider,  who  concealed  himself 
upon  a  tree  till  near  dark.  Boulay  de  la  Meurthe, 
and  Kegnault  de  St.  Jean  D'Angely,  hid  them- 
selves in  a  large  closet  at  ^  Restaurateur's  at  St. 
Cloud  ',  and  when  all  was  over,  several  officers  went 
into  the  same  room,  where  these  two  men  were 
poncealed,  who,  hearing  that  things  had  taken  a 
favourable  turn,  made  their  appearance  to  the 
great  surprise  s^d  mirth  of  the  coippany, 
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Murat>  seeing  the  state  that  Boiuifiarte  was  in, 
and  the  shameful  conduct  oC  the  wnriHUtUtttiip 
sent  into  the  hall  for  Lucien  Bonaparte,  who  thai 
day  happened  to  be  president  of  the  council.  La- 
cien,  seeing  that  a  decree  of  out-lawiy  was  going 
to  be  passed  against  BonapartCt  was  already  qiiit^ 
ting  the  chair  to  join  his  brother ;  he  came  oat 
dressed  in  his  costume,  and  ordered  the  soldiers, 
which  he  had  a  right  to  do  as  President  of  the 
Council,  to  follow  him  into  the  hall,  which  they  did. 

Lucien  and  Murat  entered  the  hall  with 
the  military,  and  the  members  flew  in  every 
direction  ;  as  to  Bonaparte,  he  was  sitting  on  one 
of  the  steps  in  a  state  of  stupor.  Augereaa,  who 
was  then  a  member  of  the  Council,  quitted  it  with 
Lucien,  and  came  to  offer  his  services  to  Bonar 
parte.  I  have  been  assured  by  persons,  who  had 
an  opportunity  of  knowing  every  thing  that  passed 
on  that  day,  that  had  the  decree  of  outplawrf 
against  Bonaparte,  &c.  been  proclaimed  by  the 
Humiersy  before  Lucien  and  Murat  euterad  the 
hall  with  the  military,  it  would  have  been  a  fatal 
day  for  the  conspirators ! 

Thus  ended  another  act  of  the  grand  political 
tragedy,  which  has  been  performed  in  France 
since  the  year  1749;  a  tragedy  properly' divided 
into  five  acts.  The  first  was  the  Constituent 
Assembly;  the  second  was  the  Convention;  the 
third  was  the  Directory ;  the  fourth  was  the  Con- 
sulate ;  and    the   fifth  is  *  the  Imperial  Regime : 
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n  fbieigs  tyrant  gave  it  the  UnouemmL  Accord^ 
ing  to  dramatic  rule  and  art,  the  most  obnoxioiis 
character  in  the  play  geuerstlly  meets  with  a  jast 
ptinishment. 

May  it  soon  please  the  Almighty  to  let  the  cue- 
taio  drop  upon  that  heart-piercing  tragedy  which 
has  caused  all  ^urope  to  shed  tears. 

Before  I  take  my  leave  of  the  Directory,  I  mast 
make  a  few  observations  on  their  conduct  towards 
lieNreign  powers* 

Previous  to  the  18th  Fructidor,  their  general  con* 
duct  was  fair  and  corrects  but  after  that  time  Uiey 
manifested  a  great  desire  to  extend  the  Ubertj/  of 
Framce  to  othtr  countrie$.  Accordingly  the  ttber^ 
4if  robbing  Swiieerland  was  begun  by  these  five 
despotSL  And  wherever  they  could  send  an  army 
to  plunder,  they  did. 

At  Rome  they  hegaxk9Lquerrdle4*Jlkmandp  when 
a  person  attached  to  the  French  embassy  was  mur- 
^tered»  and  Boni^parte  was  ordered  to  iav<rf^  the 
shades  of  the  Bratus'sy  the  Scipio*s,  fcc.  to  assist 
kkn  ia  the  cstaUishmcnft  of  liberty,  which  was  thus 
proclaimed  to  the  Romans  by  Berthier,  who  com- 
manded at  Borne  under  Bonaparte : 

''  Manes  de  Caton,  de  Pomp^,  des  Brutus,  des 
**  Cicerons»  det  Hortensius^  receves^  Thommage 
**  4m  Fraofais  libres  dans  la  capitale  wx  vous  ave^ 
^  tant  de  fois  dtfendu  le  droit  du  peuple  et  illustre 
**  la  r£publique  Romaine  I  Ces  enfans  des  Gaulois 
"  vi«ttnent  dans  cc  lieu  a^guste»  Tolivier  de  la 
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"  paix  a  la  main,  (the  bayonets  and  a  guillotine) 
^'  retablir  les  autels  de  la  liberte,  dresses  par  -le 
'*  Premier  Brutus*/' 

These  good  republicans,  immediately  after  this 
fraternal  proclamation,  made  the  Romans  pay  a 
large  contributipn,  besides  putting  a  number  of  ar<- 
tides  in  requisition.  After  that  was  done,  they  were 
permitted  to  establish  a  Roman  Republic. 

The  conduct  of  the  Directory  to  the  court  of 
Naples,  was  something  of  the  Bonapartean  system; 
indeed  they  both  had  lessons  upon  diplomacy  from 
the  same  master,  namely  Talleyrand  Perigord. 

They  began  by  sending  Garat  as  ambassador  to 
the  court  of  Naples  :  Garat,  who  read  the  sentence 
of  the  Convention  to  Louis  the  XVI.  and  who,  as 
Minister  of  Justice,  signed  the  death  warrant  of  the 
dueen,  sister  to  the  very  sovereign  to  whom  he 
was  accredited  !  t ! 

Then  fbllow  the  language  and  conduct  of 
their  pro-consul  at  Rome,  Citizen  Bassal,  towards 

*  I  think  this  proclamation  rather ' better  than  General 
Lefevre's  (now  dul^e  of  Dantjsig)  mode  in  which  he  anooupced 
jjt  to  the  May«na9ois  in  ]702.  He  comiQanded  an  advanced 
guard  in  Custiu's  army.  When  he  entered  Mayence,  he  caused 
the  principal  inhabitants  to  be  assembled  in  the  great  square, 
and  actdrpsscd  them  thus  in  Xjcrman  and  French  ;  being  an 
Alsatian/ the  good  genera*  speaks  both  langaages,  though  very 
badiy:  '^  Joeuis  veniiici  poorvdus  apporter  )a  lib«rt^>  mais  fti 

"  vous  bougez,  je  vous  eaverr^i  f— f "— "  Ich  komm 

"  hier  um  euch  freiheit  zu  bringen,  aber  wenn  ihr  cuch  nih|'t 
'*  so  soil  euch  der  Teufel  hohlen  ?'*— "  I  came  here  to  giveyoii 
f'  liberty,  but  if  you  stir-- — I  will  send  you  all  to  bclllir** 
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the  Kes^Iitan  Conrt,  who,  at  a  sitting  of  the  new 
Roman  Legislative  body,  spoke  thu$  of  the  King 
of  Naples  :— **  Quel  est  ce  Capet  qui  pre  lend 
''  encore  rfegner  en  vertii  de  Tinvestiture  du  Pape  ? 
*'  qnel  est  ce  fripon  a  diaddme^  qui  ose  encore  vous 
•'*  dominerf  qu'il  redoute  le  sort  de  son  parent^ 

qui  ecrasait  de  son  despotisme  les  Gaules  main-* 

tenant  affrs^nchis  V^  This  and  other  speeches 
held  at  Rome,  necessarily  could  not  fail  to  make 
the  court  of  Naples  resent  the  outrage. 

As  it  was  during  the  Directory  that  Lord  Malroes- 
bory  was  negotiating  at  Lille^  I  beg  leave  to  offer 
a  few  remarks  on  that  negotiation  3  ren^arks  re* 
suiting  froiQ  the  opportunities  I  had  of  conversing 
with  those  persons  who«were  then  in  power,  viz. 
Rewbell,  Barras^  Carnot,  and  a  Mr.  Derschdj 
d'dtoant  chef  de  division  in  the  foreign  office,  and 
Secretary  General  to  the  French  Legsi^tion  at 
Lille. 

Without  entering  into  the  question  of  the  policy 
of  our  government  to  recognize  the  Republic, 
which  certainly  was  departing  from  i\\e  primitive 
cause  of  the  war,  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying, 
that  peaoe  might  have  been  n^ade  with  the  Di- 
lectory,  notwithstanding  all  that  has  been  said 
and  written  to  the  contrary.  The  system  of  France 
was  then  as  it  is  now,  to  plunder  every  state 
they  could,  but  still  they  never  entertained  th^ 
post  distant  idea  of  taking  thp  ^*  grand  fcdtrar 
**  live   system*'    for   their    basis ;    ^   system   oa 
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^hich    I   shall    hereafter  be   obliged    to   dwell 
It  was  not  in  the  natural  order  of  thi&gs        t 
they  should^  or  could^  had  thejr  been  disposed  so 
to  do. 

A  member  of  the  Directory,  who,  with  all 
chances  in  his  favour,  conld  never  remain  in  ofl^e 
longer  than  five  years,  who  had  not  the  command 
of  armies  to  satisfy  his  ambition  and  thirst  for 
military  glory,  would  never  have  given  himself 
the  trouble  even  to  have  such  a  plan  discusseid; 
and  if  he  had  been  so  inclined,  he  must  have 
made  himself  sure  that  his  colleagues  would  act 
in  unisoq  with  him.  Further,  there  were  the  two 
councils  to  arraign  their  conduct,  and  which  they 
did  at  the  peace  of  Leoben,  when  Bonaparte,  of 
his  own  authority,  or  assumption  of  authority,  gave 
up  Venice  to  Austria ;  all  this  proves  there  is  not 
so  much  to  be  apprehended  from  the  ambition  of 
temporary  rulers  as  there  is  from  a  single  despot. 

It  was  also  the  general  opinion  in  France,  that 
had  England  made  peace  with  the  Directory^  the 
soi'disant  Republic  would  not  have  existed  long. 
The  coffers  of  the  Directory  were  not  so  well 
stocked  as  those  of  Bonaparte^  to  enable  them  to 
establish  that  system  of  corruption  in  foreign 
countries.  The  Directory  and  the  Convention 
carried  on  their  system  hydi  species  of prop^gandismy 
consisting  of  fine  speeches,  addresses,  and  pro- 
clamations, to  allure  Republican  Philosopjiem^ 
&c.  but  a  peace  with  France,  when  she  was  m  her 
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YepaUican  acm^  would  soon  have  convinced 
the  true  friends  of  liberty,  that  French  freedom 
was  nothing  more  than  a  synonymous  term  for  rob* 
bery  and  murder.  These  advantages  would  hava 
been  incalculable  for  this  country. 

When  Lord  Lauderdale  was  sent  to  Paris  to 
negotiate  a  peace  with  Bonaparte;  I  recollect 
that  Rewbell  said  to  me,  in  the  study  of  M.  Pirrault 
des  Chaumes,  (an  advocate  of  great  talents  and 
respectability  in  Paris,)  Had  you  made  peace  with 
us  when  Lord  Mahnesbury  was  at  LiUe,  you  would 
have  conquered  us  afterwards  s  but  if  you  mak^ 
peace  with  Bonaparte,  he  will  conquer  you. 

Lord  Grenville  was  minister  during  both  ne- 
gotiations*,  which  made  Rewbell  observe^  wtrc 
Milord  Grenville  n^est  pas  un  grand  homme  d*dtat. 

A  great  objection  to  making  peace  with  the 
Directory  was,  that  they  could  not  maintain  the 
relations  of  peace  and  amity :  this  is  an  old  diplo« 
matic  jargon.  Without  looking  far  back  in  the  page 
of  history,  we  have  seen  Louis  the  XlVth's  attack 
upon  Holland,  his  usurpations  of  Franclte  Comti 
and  of  Spain,  likewise  the  King  of  Prussia  seizing 
Silesia  irom  Austria  without  any  provocation  what- 
ever, and  also  the  partition  and  total  extinction 
of  Poland ;  we  have  also  seen  a  friendly  power 

*  I  am .  of  opinioD  that  Lord  Grenville  never  could  have 
been  sincere,  when  he  consented  to  open  negotiations  with 
Bonaparte ;  he  is  too  great  a  statesman  not  to  have  seen  the 
dangn  ^  a  peaotf  with  the  present  Ruler  of  France. 
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iend  aid  and  assistance  to  subjects  in  a  state  of 
f evolt  to  th€ir  own  country ;  I  allude  to  tke  suc- 
cour which  Louis  the  XVItb  gave  to  the  Ameri- 
cans. Therefore  regular  go? ernments  in  genermi 
know  how  to  keep  up  or  to  violate  the  relations  of 
peace  and  amity « 

The  Directory  kept  peace  with  Prussia,  and  ob- 
served the  neutrality  of  the  German  Empire  and  <^ 
Portugal,  althaugh  solicited  to  the  invasi&nqf  that 
country  b^,  a  person  in  high  office  at  Lisbon.  They 
did  not  rob,  seise,  and  murder  ambassadors  on 
neutral  territory,  as  is  practised  now  by  that  Im- 
perial free-booter  Bonaparte*  If  Mr.  D'Antraigues 
was  arrested  at  Venice  by  *  Bonaparte,  it  was  his 
mim.  act,  and  it  was  even  disapproved  of  by  the 
Directory. 

Ttie  coalesced  powers  of  Eurot)e  mistook  their 
time.  The  conduct  pursued  towai*ds  the  Directory 
should  be  pursued  towards  the  Moloch  of  Europe ; 
but  Austria,  and  the  other  powers  were  afraid  of 
jacobin  caps :  however,  they  will  find  that  there  is 
more  jacobinism  under  the  present  Crown  of  France 
than  ever  there  was  under  the  Cap  of  Liberty^  and 
^'  that  jacobinism  is  gone  from  the  people,  and  is 
•'  confined  to  one  marf  f  !  I  " 

The  t)irectory  nevertheless  kept  up  a  legular  in- 
tercourse with  the  leaders  of  the  Irish  rebellion, 
through  the  means  of  a  Mr.  M —  C— . 

*  This  wsLs  ID  time  of  war^  but  I  will  prove  aftorwarck  Ih^ 
Bonaparte  did  it  in  time  of  peace. 

f  I  heard  Mr.  De  Marcoff,;  the  Rnssian  Minirter  ia  Paris, 
make  this  very  just  and  shrewd  observaiCoa. 
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Arthur  O'Connor  was  made  a  General  in  the 
French  serrice,  as  was  Napper  Tandy  ^  O'Quigleyy 
who  was  ^cecuted  at  Maidstone^  was  their  travel* 
ling  agent ;  regular  ambassadors  were  sent  from  the 
Irish  ezecntive  to  the  French  executive :  these  per^ 
sons  were  the  late  Lord  £d.  Fitzgerald^  Doctor 
M*Nevin,  and  the  third  was  O'Connor,  or  Mn 
Emmett.  However,  on  their  arrival  at  Hamburgh^ 
Mr.  Reinhard,  the  French  Minister,  in  consequence 
of  information  which  he  received  from  France^ 
would  not  suffer  these  Ambassadors  to  go  to  Paris* 
because  the  Directory  did  not  chuse  a  person  allied 
to  the  Orleans  family  *  to  be  in  Paris,  buit  invited 
these  Plenipotentiaries  to  give  in  their  memoirs^ 
and  thiit  they  might  proceed  to  General  Heche's 
bead-quarters  then  at  Francfort,  to  wait  the  reply 
of  the  Directory,  which  they  did. 

The  connection  between  them  and  the  French 
Government  is  so  well  known  that  I  shall  not  say  a 
word  on  the  subject,  farther  than  that  the  said 
memoirs,  which  were  given  to  Mr,  Reinhard,  and 
which  that  gentleman  forwarded  to  Mr.  Talley- 
rand, then  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs,/cwnrf  tiidf 
wQ^  into  the  Cabinet  (^  Si.  Jwieis  / 

The  Directory  also  supported  a  London  news^ 
paper,  which  attracted  much  attention ;  the  man- 
ner in  which  the  proprietor  of  that  paper  was  treated 
in  France*  I  think  proper  to  mention  i 

•  lord  Edward  Fitzgerald,  who  married  Pamela,  a  nataral 
toiler  of  l^«  Duke  of  Orleaofl. 
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That  person  was  also  a  secret  agent  of  the  Pirec* 
tory ;  his  patent  was  signed  by  Charles  de  la  Croix, 
then  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs.  After  the  peace 
of  London  he  sold  his  newspaper,  and  went  to  re* 
side  in  France.  Being  very  unwell,  he  went  to  Mar- 
seilles, and  was  in  that  city  when  the  decree  of 
Bonaparte  came  out  to  detain  all  English  as  hos. 
tages.  That  did  not  affect  him,  as  he  intended  to 
stay  in  France;  but  when  another  decree  was  isl 
sued  by  the  Tyrant,  ordering  all  the  English  to 
repair  to  Verdun,  this  gentleman,  who  was  very  ill, 
applied  to  Charles  de  la  Croix  for  protection,  who 
was  then  the  Prefi^t  of  Marseilles.  The  £jc-Mini« 
ster  wrote  to  Paris,  stating  what  this  person  had 
been  formerly;  but  it  did  not  avail,  for  he  was 
ordered  off  to  Verdun,  where  he  died  for  the  want 
of  medical  assistance. 

It  was  during  the  Directory  that  the  mutiny  at 
the  Nore  broke  out.  The  Dutch  Admiral  de 
Winter  repaired  to  Paris  for  permission  .  to  sail 
from  the  Texel,  and  avail  himself  of  the  distracted 
state  of  our  navy,  which  all  the  Members  of  the 
Directory  refused,  observing,  ^'  that  the  only 
*'  benefit  which  they  could  derive  was  the  burn* 
ing  or  taking  of  a  few  ships,  ^nd  that  it  would 
be  establishing  a  bad  maxim  to  encourage  mur 
tiny  in  an  army  or  navy,  and  that  all  Europe 
*'  would  say,  that  they  (the  Directory)  had  insti- 
'•  gated  the  nautineers."— This  is  a  striking  con- 
trast with  the  conduct  of  Bonaparte,  who,  in  timei 
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of  peace  with  this  country^  wanted  to  excite  mutiny 
in  our  navy,  of  which  I  shall  treat  more  fully  in 
auother  part  of  this  publication. 

The  Directory,  as  well  as  Bonaparte^  d}d  not 
make .  any  provision  for  those  English  or  Irish  who 
were  obliged  to  quit  that  country,  for  haying 
espoused  their  cause,  unless  they  could  make  tools 
of  them. 

Muir,  who  arrived  at  Paris  after  he  had  made  his 
escape  from  Botany  Bay,  was  in  want  of  common 
necessaries,  as  were  also  Thomas  Paine  and  a  great 
many  others. 

Their  conduct  towards  America  was  bad;  but 
the  then  American  executive  not  being  in  such 
close  connection  with  the  Directory  as  the  present 
is  with  his  Imperial  and  Royal  Majesty  of  France» 
instead  of  giving  ''  beaucoup  d^argenf*  to  maintain 
peace,  thought  proper,  in  a  republican  like  manner, 
to  resent  the  insults  and  injuries  offered  to  its  flag 
aod  to  her  commerce,  although  the  provocatioii 
Ifas  Jess  then  than  it  is  aow» 
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IPRIVATE  LIFE  AND  CHARACTER  OF       | 
NAPOLEON  BONAPARTE. 


«♦  Out  of  the  tomb  of  the  murdered  monarchy  in  France^  hai 

"  arisen  a  yast  and  tremendous  unformed  spectre,  in  a  far 

"  more  terrific  guise  than  any  wnich  ever  yet  have  over. 

^  "  powered  the  imagination,  and  subdued  the  fortitude  of 

*'  man.**  Burke* s  Letter. 

This  is  the  picture  Mr.  Burke  delineated  of  the 
French  Revolution  at  the  time  when  he  published 
his  celebrated  letter  on  that  subject.  I  adopt  it 
as  applicable  to  the  present  state  of  things,  with 
the  exception  of  the  word  **  unformed." 

The  spectre  has  now  assumed  a  substaatial  form^ 
but  from  that  form  it  has  become  far  more  tremen<* 
dous^  and  appears  in  a  far  more  ^'  terrific  guise'*  than 
when  Mr.  Burke  wrote. 

The  reader  must  have  remarked^  that  one  object 
of  this  publication  is  to  shew  the  character  and 
dispositioa  of  that  government  which  has  arisen 
out  of  Mr.  Burke's  unformed  but  tremendous 
spectre. 

3y  way  of  introduction  to  this,  I  find  it  ]>ecesY 
3ary  to  give  some  account  of  the  private  history 
and  character  of  the  man  who  now  has  become 
the  principal  figure  in  the  drama^  and  wbos^  nime 
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U  the  terror  of  the  four  quarters  of  the  globe.  Thig 
is  the  peculiar  object  of  the  present  section ;  but  in 
order  fully  to  develope  his  character  and  talents,  , 
it  will  be  necessary  to  follow  him  through  his  career, 
after  he  began  to  make  a  conspicuous  figure  on  the 
theatre  of  public  affairs. 

I  mean  to  treat  separately  of  the  grand  political 
system,  or,  in  his  jargon,  "  the  federative  system** 
on  which  he  acts,  of  which  he  is  not  the  author, 
but  which  ii€  lias  adopted  as  suitable  to  bis  arnbi* 
tious  views. 

From  this  review  it  will  be  seen  that  had  he  not 
been  a  revolutionary  sovereign  acting  on  a  revo- 
lutionary system,  he  would  long  ere  now  have 
been  dethroned  and  confined  as  a  lunatic. 

Wbeu    8  man,  advanced  by  a  concurrence  of 

fortunate  circumstances  to  be  the  ruler  of  a  power* 

ful   nation,   has  occupied  every  mind  capable  of 

thinking  and  reasoning  in  almost  every  corner  of 

the  earth,  and  where  that  power  is  only  known 

by   his  imputed  exploits,  the  writer,  who  would 

question  hrs  claim  to  admiration,  must  feel  that  he 

undertakes  a  difficult  task.     I  do  not  mean  to  say 

that  all  men  are  unanimous  in  their  opinions  about 

the  honour,  worth,  humanity,  or  probity  of  Napo-» 

teon  Bonaparte  !  God  forbid  that  such  unanimity 

should  exist ;  but  that  there  is  little  if  any  difference 

of  opinion,  even  amongst  his  most  inveterate  foes, 

^  to  his  military  and  political  talents,  I  am  fully 

poaviaced   from    es^perience*    People  in  general 
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judge  by  the  result,  without  having  the  opportanit/ 
or  taking  the  trouble  of  inquiring  into  the  causes. 

The  task  I  have  undertaken,  I  have  already 
admitted,  is  difficult,  but  I  am  not  afraid  of  it^ 
I  have  had  opportunities  of  knowing  Napofeon 
Bonaparte  better  than  any  man.  in  Europe  who  is 
not  a  Frenchman.  I  can  say  of  him  as  Persius 
makes  the  schoolmaster  say  to  his  pupil — *'  Et  intus 
et  in  cute  novi.^^  I  enter  with  confidence  the  lists 
against  the  universal  enemy  of  mankinds  and  jf  I 
succeed,  this  will  constitute  the  happiest  and  proud* 
est  a^ra  in  my  life. 

Napoleon  Bonaparte  is  the  reputed  son  of  the 
Greffkr  (town. clerk)  of  AjaOcio  in  Corsica;  he 
was  the  second  son  of  his  mother  during  her  mar* 
riage  with  his  reputed  father.  General  Marbceufs 
who  was  in  Corsica  as  French  Governor,  was  the 
avowed  protector  of  the  family.  The  meaning  of 
this  will  be  easily  understood.  When  he  returned 
to  France,  he  took  with  him  three  sons,  Joseph^ 
Napoleon,  and  Lucien.  Our  hero  was  placed  by 
his  protector  at  the  military  school  at  Brienne  ; 
here  he  had  an  amour  with  a  young  girl  of  that 
place;  *'  she  had  loved  too  well,"  and  proved 
pregnant :  her  disgrace  and  the  disgrace  of  her 
paramour  were  anticipated ;  the  latter  began  his 
career  of  poisoning  and  murder*  by  administering 
a  dose  to  this  unfortunate  young  woman. 

It  seems  that  his  school  fellow  Dupont*  made 

^  Tiid  present  ex-genenil,  who  larrendered  to  the  Sp4* 
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the  circamstance  known. '  From  that  time  to  this 
there  has  alwajrs  subsisted  between  him  and  Bona- 
parte>  what  the  French  term  mauvais  sang.  Being, 
protected  however  by  General  Marbceuf,  arid  no 
positive  proof  being  adduced,  he  -was  allowed  to 
remain  at  school. 

A  short  time  afler  this,  a  commission  of  Lieu* 
tenancy  in  the  artillery  was  given  him  by  his 
protector.  In  the  year  1786>  General  Marbceuf 
died,  aad  Napoleon  not  having  the  means  of  sup- 
porting himself  in  the  character  of  a  gentleman, 
was  obliged  to  return  to  Corsica.  From  that  pe- 
riod till  he  was  sent  off  the  island,  in  the  year 
1793,  by  General  Paoli;  he  was  guilty  of  crimes 
of  every  description.  In  the  year  1790,  when 
there  was  a  Revolution  in  Corsica,  be  was  made 
a  petty  officer  in  the  national  guard;  but  so  much 
was  he  disliked  in  his  native  place,  that  he  could 
not  long  hold  the  post. 

In  the  year  1793,  he  arrived  at  Marseilles  with 

his  mother  and  sisters,  who  were  sent  off  the  island 

i  on  account  of  these  women  having  kept  a  house  of 

accommodation,    in   which  every  species  of  vice 

was  encouraged. 

At  Marseilles  he  met  with  one  of  his  cousins 
of  the  name  of  Arena*,    who  was  an  officer  in 

iiiards  near  CordoTa,  and  wbo^  it  has  been  reported,  was  to  be 
tried  lor  that  surrender  by  order  of  Napoleon. 

*  Brother  of  tlie  depnty,  who  was  afterwards  accused  of 
ta  attempt  to  stab  him  in  the  council  of  fire  hundred,  whoa  ho 
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the  Artillery,  and  who  had  interest  enough  t» 
recommend  him  to  Barras  and  Freron^  the  Pro- 
Consuls  at  Marseilles :  from  them  he  obtained  an 
officer's  commission  in  the  artillery.  His  gratitude 
to  his  cousin  and  benefactor  Arena  will  be  seen 
hereafter. 

Shortly  after  his  appointment,  his  regiment  was 
ordered  away  to  take  part  in  the  siege  of  Toulon^ 
where  he  and  Arena  so  much  distinguished  tbem- 
Belves,  that  Barras  promoted  them  to  the  rank  of 
adjutant  general. 

After  the  taking  of  that  place,  Bonaparte  was 
employed  as  a  spy  by  Barras,  not  only  upon  his 
brother  officers  in  their  private  intercourse,  but  at 
the  coffiie- houses,  tables  d'hote,  &c.  His  com- 
rades soon  discovered  the  nature  of  his  occupation, 
and  scarcely  any  one  of  them  would. associate  with 
him,  or  even  speak  to  him.  His  cruel  disposition 
had  now  manifested  itself  in  various  instances: 
he  was  a  complete  terrorist,  made. speeches  in 
bad  French  at  the  popular  societies,  and  was  guilty 
of  such  indecencies  as  the  people  of  Toulon  will 
never  forget*. 

His  regiment  was  then  ordered  to  Nice;  it  was 

went  like  Cromwell  to  dismiss  them;  but  which  accusatioo  I 
have  the  positive  assurance  of  a  member  who  was  present,  if 
absolutely  without  foundation.  Jt  was  a  lie  fabricated  by  6o« 
naparte  and  his  friends. 

*  One  day  he  went  to  church,  and  havjng  laid  bh  hands  on 
the  hostie,  emptied  it  of  the  consecrated  wafers,  and  supplied 
the  place  with  the  refuse  of  his  own  body» 
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tiieie  that  he  made  an  acquaintance  with  hisnoW 
k0ther4a-law  Murat.  The  bad  conduct  of  these 
wretches  caused  Aubry,  the  pro*consul  at  Nice^  to 
cashier  them,  and  they  were  stripped  of  their 
epanlets.at  the  head  of  their  regiment:  Bonaparte 
was  put  in  prison,  and  afterwards  ordered  to  quit 
the  town.*. 

This  man,  who  at  this  day  calls  himself  the 
Emperor  of  France,  and  assumes  the  dictation  of 
Europe, '  then  proceeded  on  foot  to  Paris,  where  he 
arrived  in  great  distress. 

Camot  was  then  in  the  war  department  in  the 
Committee  of  Public  Safety :  Napoleon  was  a 
constant  solicitor  at  his  bureau,  and  a  constant 
besieger  of  the  door  of  Barras;  but  such  shocking 
reports  having  been  received  from  Aubry,  he 
never  could  gain  admittance.  He  then  found  his  way 
to  Freron,  where  he  saw  Tallien  for  the  first  time, 
uid  who  gave  him  an  assignat  of  12,000  livres, 
then  worth  about  eighteen  shillings  sterling. 

The  interest  made  for  him  by  these  men^  could 
)  Bot  however  get  him  restored  to  'the  army;  he  still 
persevered^  and  the  quality  of  perseverance  I  do  not 
^y  him:  he  occupied  himself  in  forming  and  pre- 
senting plans  and  memorials  to  different  members 
of  government :  all  was  however  without  effect. 
To  give  my  readers  an  idea  of  the  extremity  of 

^  BMNiparttf  never  forgot  Aobry's  conduct  towards  bim«^ 
That  deputy  had  been  deported  on  the  18th  Fructidor:  when 
l^parle  atsumed  the  Consulship^  he  recalled  all  thedeporled 
^^piitiesfrom  Cayenne^  except  Aubry,  who  is  since  dead^ 
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his  distress,  I  must  observe  that  in  Pari;,  many 
men  who  have  no  means  of  subsistence  but  gam* 
bling  and  swindling,  go  io  the  coffee  houses  aud 
sit  round  the  stove,  which  is  planted  in  the  middle 
of  the  room,  because  they  cannot  afford  firing  in 
their  own  lodging:  such  was  the  situation  of  the 
mighty  Napoleon  at  this  time:  he  thus  lounged  at 
the  coffee  house  Corazza,  in  the  Palais  Roy  ale; 
where  be  now  owes  a  large  score. 

The  day  previous  to  the  13th  Vendemaire,  when 
the  sections  opposed  the  Convention,  Barras  and 
Carnot  dined  at  T&Uien's  to  concert  about  their 
future  operations.  They  were  much  at  a  loss  to  get 
a'general  to  command  their  troops  on  the  next  day. 
It  is  true  the  command  in  chief  wasentrusted  to  Bar- 
ras>  but  conscious  of  bis  want  of  skill  as  well  as  of 
courage^  he  wished  to  have  an  able  second,  who 
would  not  be  sparing  of  the  blood  of  the  Parisians. 
The  rank  of  second  in  command  had  already  been 
offered  to  General  Menou^;  but,  to  his  honour  be  it 
said,  he  declined  it.  Barras  said  that  he  knew  tm  pefit 
faqtun,  un  petit  drole  de  Corse,  that  would  answer  hi^ 
purpose,if  hedid  but  know  where  he  was  to  be  found. 

Carnot  and  Tallien  both  said  they  also  knew  hiai> 
and  he  ipight  answer  the  purpose.  The  latter 
having  his  address,  immediately  sent  for  him.  The 
*'  peHt  drole  de  Corse/*  now  his  Imperial  Majesty  of 
the  French,  soon  made  his  appearance,  but  in  a 
most  shattered  condition.    The  preliminaries  were 

*  N9W  Abdalla  Mtaev. 
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soon  settled ;  regimentals  were  ordered  immediately^ 
and  he  was  provided  with  a  hackney  coach  horse^ 
as  there  was  not  a  saddle  horse  then  to  be  had  in 
all  Paris*.  The  result  of  his  Coup  d*Essai  is  well 
known;  he  was  made  General  of  Division^  and 
appointed  to  the  General  Command  of  the  Troops 
in  the  Interior. 

At  this  period  the  French  army  was  ordered  to 
make  an  irruption  into  Italy.  General  Kellermanf 
had  the  command  of  the  expedition.  This  army 
was  chidly  composed  of  all  the  Brigands  of  Savoy, 
and  about  8,000  galley  slaves  from  Toulon.  Such 
a  collection  of  desperadoes  had  never  yet  been  seen 
in  a  French  army.  Kellerman,  in  consequence  of 
his  army  being  thus  composed,  and  besides  being 
destitute  of  every  requisite  for  an  army,  continually 
solicited  his  recal,  pointing  out  the  impossibility 
of  making  a  successful  irruption  into  Italy  with  a 
set  of  brigands^  who  would  plunder  their  friends  as 
well  as  their  foes.  Here  it  must  be  observed,  that 
at  this  time  the  French  had  a  great  many  partizans 
in  Italy,  who  invited  them  to  come  and  break  their 
chains. 

Barras  wished  to  get  rid  of  his  mistress.  Bona- 
parte had  been  useful  to  him :  whether  he  wished 
to  promote  Bonaparte  or  not^  I  will  not  take  upon 
me  to  say,  but  certain  it  is,  that  in  order  to  accom- 
plish  the  first  object,  he  proposed  that  Bonaparte 

♦  This^act  I  had  from  one  of  the  party. 

t  Now  one  of  Bonaparte's  Marshals  and  Dukes. 
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should  marry  Josephine,  and  to  induce  him  to  take 
her  off  his  hands,  procured  him  the  appointment 
to  the  command  of  this  licentious  band. 

Napoleon  and  the  virtuous  Josephine  were  mar- 
ried at  the  municipality,  only  one  hour  previous 
.to  the  time  when  Bonaparte  quitted  Paris  to  take 
the  command. 

On  his  arrival  at  head  quarters,  he  issued  a  pro* 
tlamation^  in  which  he  tells  his  desperate  bandj 
'*  Braves  soldats  de  la  Liberte  !  derriere  ces  moa- 
'^  tagnes  est  la  Lombardie,  pays  peuple  d'Aristo- 
'5  crates,  et  rempli  de  richesses  immenses:  vous 
'<  £tes  toas  nuds ;  marchons,  et  vous  aurez  du  paio, 
"  de  I'dr,  et  des  habits  en  abondance !" 

« 

"  Brave  soldiers  of  Liberty,  behind  these  moiln- 
"  tains  is  Lombardy,  a  country  inhabited  by  Aris- 
"  tocrats,  and  full  of  riches  ;•  you  are  quite  naked  ^ 
^^  let  us  march  on,  and  you  will  have  bread, 
'^  money,  and  clothes  in  abundance/'— Such  is  the 
logic  which  conducted  this  banditti  to  victory. 

The  first  battle  took  place  at  the  bridge  of  Lodi ; 
tnuch  praise  has  been  bestowed  on  Napoleon  for 
his  personal  courage  on  this  occasion.  This 
praise  has  been  misplaced  ;  it  was  Lannes,  not  Bo- 
napiarte,  who  crossed  it  af  the  head  of  the  army* 

The  next  battle  was  at  the  bridge  of  Areola ;  ^ 
the  French  army  began  to  give  way ;  Augereau 
decided  the  victory  by  snatching  the  colours  from 
an  Ensign,  calling  out,  "  All  brave  Sans  Culottes 

will  follow  me^^  and  crossed  the  bridge   at  the 
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head  of  the  army  in  spite  of  a  dreadful  discharge 
of  canuoQ  from  the  Austrians. 

It  was  in  these  two  engagements  that  upwards  of 
20,000  Poles,  who  were  in  the  Austrian  army,  la.d 
down  their  arms^  thev  were  immediately  enli^t^d  in 
the  French  array,  and  formed  a  legion  undtr  the 
command  of  the  Polish  General  Domhrowski, 
who  had  been  previously  attached  to  iioaaparte's 
staff: 

He  now  began  to  shew  his  ferocious  and  san- 
guinary disposition;  he  caused  a  number  of  per- 
sons, attached  to  the  Commissariat  of  his  army,  to 
be  shot,  without  even  the  form  of  a  trial; 
.  His  conduct  produced  animadversions  in  almost 
all  the  Paris  newspapers :  to  these  he  replied  in 
the  Moniteur*.  He  was  also  severely  censured  in 
the  Paris  Journals  for  his  conduct  to  the  Duke* 

•  Sec  his  letter  to  the  Directory  in  the  Moniteur  of  the  23d 
of  August,  1796,  wherein  he  says,  •'  that  he  does  not  know 
"  what  the  Journalists  want  of  him,  and  thanks  the  Di.ectory 
"  for  their  letter  to  him."  Which  Jetfer  is  in  the  Mcnittur  of 
the  2d  of  August :  in  that  **  the  Directors  assure  their  General 
"  that  they  do  not  pay  attention  to  the  attacks  daily  made  upon 
"  him  by  the  newspapers,  &c.  &c."— 7The  same  paper,  of  the 
8th  of  Feb.  1797,  contains  an  extract  of  a  letter  from  Bona- 
parte to  Carnot,  then  a  Member  of  the  Direciory,  wherein  he 
saySf  "  J*ai  vu  avec  pitie  tout  ce  que  I' on  dehite  sw  mnn  compte  : 
*'  Pan  mefuit  parler,  chacun  suivant  sa  p^ssi^n/'  Sec.  &<:. 

The  newspapers  which  contained  the  heavy  thar^efj  against 
Bonaparte  were,  Les  Actes  des  Apofres;  the  editor  was  a  Mr. 
Barruel;  the  QuoUdicnne,  the  Mtrroir,  and  L'Atni  des  Lois* 
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of  Modena.     It  seems  that  Prince,  though  not  at 
war  with  France,  paid  a  contribution  to  save  big 
country  from  pillage.    This  however  was  of  no 
avail;  the  country  was  ravaged,  and  the  Duke  wa» 
obliged  to  flee. -Bonaparte,   who  had  his  head 
quarters  at  the  ducal  residence,  seized  upoa  all 
the  property  he  could  find- 
In  consequence  of  all  these  charges,  the  Direc- 
tory intended  to  deprive  him  of  the  eommaod,  and 
give  it  to  Massena ;  but  the  violent  character  of 
iBonaparte  was  known;  they  were  therefore  appre- 
hensive of  resistance ;  they  had  also  hear*  that  he 
had  made  attempts  to  treat  with  the  Prince  of 
Conde*,  and  they  sent  General  Clarke  (the  pre- 
sent Minister  at  War)  to  induce  him  to  resign  his 
.  command  for  the  present,  till  the  unfavourable 
impression,  which  his  recent  condctct  had  made  on 
the  Parisians,  should  be  removed  or  forgotten^ 

♦  Montgaillard,  in  his  secret  memoirs  already  aliaded  to^ 
states  that  he  had  a  conversation  with  the  Prince  of  Condi  at 
^e  above  mentioned  period,  in  which  he  observes  t«  the  Prince, 
"  Je  ne  conQois  pas  ce  que  le  Roi,  ce  que  V.  A.  S.  ce  que  toos 
"  les  Princes  Franfais  pourcoient  offrir  au  sage  vainqueur  de 
**  I'ltalie;  je  ne  vois  que' Madame  Royale  que  I'on  piit  lui  oflrir 
*'  en  manage.'' 

He  does  not  give  the  prince's  answer.  It  appears  that  MoiK* 
gaillard  was  not  only  a  spy  of  the  Directory,  but  employed 
privately  and  separately  by  Bonaparte,  who  no  doubt  com- 
missioned him  to  make  the  above  propositions  to  the  Prince  of 
Condi:  Montgaillard  thought  proper  to  acquaint  the  Directory 
with  these  views  of  their  general. 
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General  Clarke,  however,  fearing  that  Bona- 
parte would  follow  (he  example  of  General  Dumou- 
ricr,  who  arrested  the  Deputies  who  had  been  sent 
to  arrest  him,  thought  proper  to  urge  Bonaparte  to 
engage  the  Austrians  again,  suggesting  that  ano- 
ther victorjr  would  be  the  bert  mdde  of  answering 
his  enemies.  This  suggestion  was  adopted :  the 
battle  of  Roveredo  was  gained  by  him.  The  treaty 
of  Leoben  followed,  and  General  Clarke  was  sent 
by  Bonaparte  to  negotiate  at  Vienna.  By  this 
treaty  Venice  was  given  to  Austria,  for  which  Bo- 
naparte received  a  douceur  of  eight  millions  of 
livres,  eqi*al  to  near  400,000/.  sterling. 

He  returned  to  Paris  enriched  with  booty, 
amounting,  as  has  been  well  ascertained,  to  up- 
wards of  a  million  sterling. 

The  expedition  to  Egypt  was  then  undertaken, 
and  here  I  most  unequivocally  state,  from  the  au- 
thority of  persons  who  accompanied  Bonaparte  on 
that  expedition,  that  the  account  of  all  the  horrors 
ascribed  to  him  by  Sir  Robert'Wilson,  in  his  very 
able  publication  on  that  subject,  is  well  founded. 

After  he  quitted  that  country,  the  Convention  of 
El  Arisfi  took  place,  by  which  Kleber,  who  had 
been  the  second  in  command  under  Bonaparte^ 
and  after  the  latter  had  withdrawn  himself,  became 
the  Chiefs  was  to  be  permitted  to  return  to  France. 
Unfortunately  that  Convention  was  not  ratified : 
had  it  been  so,  the  monster  of  whom  I  am  speak- 
ing would  not  at  this  moment  have  had  bis  brows 


ornamented  with  the  diadem  of  the  murdered  mo- 
narch of  France. 

It  was  the  intention  of  Richer,  had  he  arrived  in 
France,  to  bring  Bonaparte  to  account  for  all  the 
enormities  he  had  committed  in  Egypt. 

Tallien  was  the  proprietor  of  a  newspaper,  pub- 
lished in  Egypt  in  the  French  language,  under 
the  title  of  Le  Courier  d'Egypte:  in  order  to  make 
known  to  the  different  French  corps  the  many 
atrocities  committed  by  their  late  Commander  in 
Chief,  who  had  so  deserted  them,  he  inserted  an 

account  of  them. 

Menou  sent  art  account  to  Bonaparte  of 
every  thing  that  passed:  Kleber  was  assassi- 
nated, but  not  from  the  patriotism  of  an  Arab. 
The  assassination  was  planned  and  ordered  by 
Bonaparte.  Either  Menou  had  instructions  for 
that  purpose  before  the  departure  of  Bonaparte,  or 
they  were  sent  out  to  him  after  the  communications 
he  had  made.  Had  there  been  a  native  of  that 
country  disponed  to  act  the  part  of  a  patriot  and  a 
hero,  he  would  have  done  it  while  Bonaparte  was 
still  there,  and  against  the  person  of  Bonaparte 
himself:  no  on^ would  have  directed  his  poignard 
against  Kleber,  who  was  known  and  respected  in 
that  and  eveiy  other  country,  as  a  good,  honest, 
and  well  meaning  German. 

The  Arab  however  was  (he  victim ;  he  was  tried 
as  usual  before  a  secret  Tribunal,  aitd  as  little  was 
known  what  passed  there,  as  there  is  of  what  passes 
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mt  many  of  tbe  midoight  murders  in  Bonaparte*^ 
prisons. 

Immediately  after  Kleber*s  deaths  Tallien.  was 
«ent  home  under  arrest;  fortunately  for  him^  he 
was  made  prisoner  by  one  of  our  cruisers,  and 
brought  over  to  England:  had  not  that  been  the 
case^  he  would  have  been  shot  on  fa  is  arrival  at 
Toulon^  where  a  military  commission  was  ordered 
to  try  him  for  attempting  to  excite  mutiny  in  the 
French  army  in  Egypt. 

The  favourable  reception  which  Tallien  met  with 
in  England^  caused  Bonaparte  to  depart  from  his 
first  intentions  respecting  him^  ''  as  the  first  Consul 
did  not  deem  it  prudent  to  shoot  a  man  who  was 
well  received  {bien  accueUU)  by  the  friends  of 
France  in  England*/' 

General  Dessaix  >¥as  not  so  fortunate.  On  his 
arrival  in  France^  he  was  informed  of  Bonaparte's 
departure  for  Italy.  Carnot,  who  was  then  the  war 
minister^  immediately  appointed  him  to  .command 
the  reserve,  which  army  had  already  left  Dijon 
under  Jhe  command  of  General  Victor  f.  This 
appointment  was  far  from  being  agreeable  to 
Bonaparte^  as  he  was  informed  by  Menou^  that 
Dessaix  had  been  in  the  plot  with  Kleber,  Regnier, 
and  Tallien,  to  denounce  him  on  their  arrival  in 
France  as  an  atrocious  murderer  ^nd  deserter  ! 

♦  Mr.  Maret,  Secretaire  d'Etat,  said  this  to  me  on  my  arrival 
in  Paris,  which  was  shortly  after  Talliey's  arrival  in  France, 
t  Now  Marshal  Duke  of  Belluna,  though  originally  a  drurtmer ! 

o  3 
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But  as  it  was,  he  was  determined  to  avail  himself 
of  the  opportunity  which  now  presented  itself  of 
making  away  with  him. 

Dessaix's  two  aids  de  camp  were  Rapp  and 
SaTary:  the  latter  was  selected  by  Bonaparte  to 
perpetrate  the  horrid  deed.  When  Dessaix  was 
in  the  midst  of  the  hottest  fire  of  the  eneray^he  re- 
ceived a  shot  from  behind^  and  was  stabbed  in  his 
back  between  the  shoulders,  and  he  instantly  fell. 

It  has  been  industriously  circulated,  that  when 
dying»  he  made  use  of  these  words:  ''  Go  and  tell 
the  first  Consul  that  I  die  with  regret,  for  not  having 
signalized  myself  sufficiently  to  have  my  name 
transmitted  to  posterity." 

These  words  were  never  uttered  by  Dessaix: 
the  assassin 'had  too  effectually  accomplished  bis 
object  to  allow  time  to  his  victim  to  say  so  much  ! 
Every  officer  who  was  in  tha  field  of  battle,  knew 
that  Dessaix  was  not  wounded  in  front. 

Immediately  after  the  murder,  Savary  and  Rapp 
were  appointed   by  Bonaparte  to  be  bis  aids  de 
camp.   I  have,  however,  never  heard  it  asserted  that 
^  Rapp  was  privy  to  the  murder. 

It  is  a  known  fact,  that  before  Dessaix  came 
up,  Bonaparte  had  nearly  lost  the  battle  of 
Marengo:  t  have  it  from  good  authority,  that 
^  the  retreat  had  been  beaten  four  times;  and 
that  Bonaparte  surrounded  by  his  generals  was 
crying  like  a  child.  At  this  moment  Dessaix 
came  up  with  a  corps  de  reserve :  he  rushed  into 
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flie  fight,  and  turned  the  tide.  When  the  report 
of  his  death  was  made  to  Bonaparte,  the  hypocrite 
laid,  *•  "whj  cannot  I  wecj^?" 

To  this  day  the  greatest  offence  that  can  be 
given  to  Bonaparte,  is  to  mention  in  his  presence 
the  name  of  Dessaix  ;  yet  such  is  the  high  esteem 
in  which  the  memory  of  this  young  hero  was  held 
by  the  people,  that  the  hypocrite  thought  fit  to 
order  a  statue  to  be  erected  in  honour  of  him :  not 
a  statue  of  marble,  but  in  plaster  of  Paris,  which 
is  placed  in  the  centre  of  a  small  cjourt^  opposite 
to  the  Palais  de  Justice^  now  dignified  by  the  name 
of  Place  Dessaix. . 

A  similar  farce  was  adopted  to  perpetuate  the 
memory  of  Kleber;  but  the  Parisians  are  not 
blinded  by  these  mockeries.  It  is  the  general 
opinion  that  both  Kleber  and  Dessaix  were  as- 
sassinated by  the  order  of  Napoleon*. 

*  Sometimes  the  most  trivia]  things  iead  to  important  dis- 
coTeries,  especially  in  cases  of  murder.  Shortly  after  the 
order  giren  to  erect  a  statue  for  Dessaix,  a  watchmaker  of  the 
name  of  Reval^  made  a  table  clock,  ornamented  with  Dessaix's 
bust  npoB  k,  for  Bonaparte's  sister,  Madame  Le  Clerc,  now 
Princess  Borghese.  Her  brother  came  into  her  apartment, 
and  it  is  supposed  that  he  was  Texed  at  seeing  the  bast  on 
the  clock,  as  the  watchmaker  was  desired  to  take  oflT  the 
bast,  and  replace  it  with  another  ornament:  Madame  J^  Clerc 
advised  the  watchmaker  not  to  make  any  iQore  clocks  wiUi 
Dessaix's  bust  upon  them,  as  it  would  displease  the  first  Consul. 
This  notification  Tery  much  displeased  Mr.  Reval,  as  he 
had  made  25  of  them  (busts),  which  now  were  af  no  use  to 
him* 
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I  have  conducted  this  wonder  of  the  world  to 
the  field  of  battle;  I  Avill  now  offer  a  few  obser^ 
vations  on  his  military  talents. 

Men  in  general  are  dazzled  by  tlie  view  of  his  rai-. 
litarjr  operations,  because  Ihey  judge  merely  by  the 
result.  This  unxle  of  reasoning  is  not  fair,  because 
his  oppoiieuts  have  not  now,  nor  ever  had,  equal 
advantasje  with  him,  or  with  other  commauders  of 
the  revolutionary  French  armies. 

If  Bonaparte  had  had  to  command  a  Russian, 
an  Austrian,  or  a  Prussian  army,  I  am  well  con- 
vinced that  he  never  would  have  been  as  successful 
as  a  Charles,  a  Benni.,gsen,  or  a  Blucher :  his  ta- 
lents are  inferior,  but  his  means  have  been  and  are 
much  greater. 

Revolutionary  France  must  furnish  as  many 
men  as  the  government  require.  Roberspierre 
termed  this  a  requisition,  Bonaparte  calls  it  con- 
scription: it  would  be  wasting  time  to  go  into  a 
detail  of  what  the  laws  and  regulations  are.  either 
of  the  requisition  or  conscription;  suffice  it  to 
say,  that  when  Bonaparte  wants  men*.  hU  mi- 
mvters  of  war,  of  police,  and  of  the  interior,  write 
to. the  different  prefects  and  commanders  of  dis- 
tricts to  furnish  a  certain  quota  :  the  forms  con- 
stitute another  farce.  A  man  who  draws  a  ball 
by  which  he  is  declared  exempt  from  conscription, 
}8  sometimes  enpouraged  to  marry;  but  he  is  some! 

»  His  apfrti  ing  for  a  senatas  conaultum  is  a  mere  force. 
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times  deceived ;    this  does  not  prevent  his  being 
obliged    to  march  when    called  upon.      He  may 
protest  against  such  a  violence^  but  he   must  not 
make  too  great  a  noise ;    in  that  case  he  will  be 
shot  as  a  refractory  conscript.      In  spite  of  all  re* 
monstrances^  these  poor  fellows  must  march^  and 
they  do  maich^  bound  together  with  cords  like  so 
many  felons,  uiitil  they  get  to  their  depot,  which 
maj  be  100  miles  distant.     The  military  alguazil 
will  say,  *^  tnarchcz  toigours  et  reclama  aprh,'* 
"go and  get  killed  and  complain  afterwards."  Fur- 
ther if  a  man  sends  a  substitute  for  whom  he  pays 
from  10  to  15000  livres,  amounting  to  nearly  700/. 
sterling,  still  they  will   call  upon  him  to  march, 
telling  him  in  very  good  humour,  "  C^Stoit  voire 
"  argent  qui  a  tnarche ;  c*est  a  vous  a  present  de 
"  marcher  ajrres,^'  '^  it  was  your  money  that  march- 
ed, now  }ou  must  march  after  it;"  thus  adding 
aggMvation    and    insult  to  the  niost  unheard  of 
tyranny.     These  are  his  means  for  raising  men! 
and  to   these   revolutionary    advantages,    he  has 
another  v/hich  his   continental  enemies  have   not, 
namely,   an    equality    in    his   army;    a  drummer 
knows  Jhat  if  he  behaves   well,  he  can  become  a 
general,  aye  and  a  field-marshal  and  a  duke  :  these 
are  powerful  incentives  for  men  to  be  eager  for 
victory !     ' 

Again,  the  French  soldiers  are  all  perniitted  to 
plunder  indiscriminately  the  instant  tliey  are  out 
pf  France^  whether  enemy  or  ally  is  of  no  conse- 
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quence ;  the  allies  of  France  know  this  to  tfaeir 
sorrow!  The  French  soldier  receives  no  pay  from 
his  government  when  he  is  out  of  France;  if  he 
cannot  plunder^  and  is  clamorous  for  money,  he  is 
put  aux  arrets  ( in  arrest ),  and  if  he  is  insolent,  he  is 
shot  like  a  mad  dog  without  the  form  of  a  trial : 
hundreds  of  soldiers  have  experienced  this  fate*. 

Another  advantage  which  the  French  army  has 
over  its  enemies  is  that  almost  the  whole  of  the 
French    is  composed  of  natives^  or  of  men  who 
speak  the  same  language;     the  men  are  mostly 
known  to  each  other^  I  mean  those  who  are  in  the 
same  regiment;    the  majority  of  them  can  read 
and  write  ;  they  converse  freely  with  their  officers, 
and  they  have  the  advantage  also  of  natural  French 
levity;    they  dance,  they  sing,  they  make  calem' 
baurgs;  they  skip,  they  jump,  and  when  not  the 
tyger,  they  play  an  hundred  monkey  tricks.     Im* 
mediately  before  and  after  the  ha.ttleyOrdresde jours, 
buUetinSy  and    prodamatiQns  are  distributed;    re- 
wards are  bestowed,   men   are    promoted    to  the 
rank  of  officers  on  the  field  of  battle,  establishments 
are  ordered  for  the  comfortable  reception  and  pro* 
vision  of  wives,  children,  and  relations  of  these 

♦  One  of  General  Nansouty's  aids-de-camp  told  me,  tbaf  on 
the  day  previous  to  the  battle  of  Eyiau,  the  division  of  his 
general  was  without  food  for  four  days,  which  caused  the 
•oldiers  to  murmur:  the  general  o^lered  every  fifth  man  from 
the  three  clamorous  battalions  to  step  out  of  their  ranks,  and  had 
them  shot ! !  I 
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"jOlfatM  de  la  grande  famiUe,"  and  other  fanfaron' 
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nades^  ^hich  please  the  French  character^  such  as 
ordering  monuments  and  triumphal  arches  to  be 
made  to  perpetuate  the  victories^  &c.  The  French 
soldier  knows  that  there  is  a  great  deal  of  quackery 
in  this ;  he  is  deceived  in  many  things^  but  the  de* 
ception  pleases  and  gratifies  him  for  the  moment.* 
Conquerors  in  general  pay  no  great  attention  to 
the  lives  of  men  in  endeavouring  to  accotiiplish 
their  object;  they  are  like  statuaries,  v^ho  hew  and 
cut  away  the  finest  marble^  careless  of  the  loss^ 
provided  they  can  complete  their  statue.  But  it 
is  well   known  that  Bonaparte    in  particular  is 

*  AAer  the  battle  of  Austerlitz,  Bouaparte  in  one  of  his 
proclamations  ordered  an  asylum  to  be  established  for  the 
widows  and  orphans  of  those  who  fell  in  that  battle,  and  that 
the  expenses  were  to  be  defrayed  by  the  I.mperor  himself: 
Mr,  DarA,  the  inteiidant  of  the  Emperor's  houst-hold,  was  to  see 
that  all  this  was  carried  into  effect.  On  his  return  from  Aus** 
terlitz,  I  applied  to  Mr.  Bar  A  for  a  poor  woman  who  had  seen 
better  days,  and  who  had  lost  her  son  in  that  battle.  That 
geotlemaa  observed  to  me,  •'  that  on  reading  the  imperial 
*'  decree  1  would  find  that  only  widows  and  orphans  could  be 
"admitted.**  And  be  observed  to  me  smiling,  "  the  men  who 
*'fell  at  the  battle  of  Austerlitz  were  the  greatest  part  con« 
"scripts  and  were  not  married;  if  it  was  intended  to  provide 
"  for  their  mothers,  the  establishment  would  be  too  great;  as  it 
"  i»,  we  shall  not  have  many  to  provide  for/*  No  such  esta- 
bliibmeot  has  ever  been  formed,  and  I  only  state  this  fact  that 
fcreigners  may  not  be  misled  by  the  souUisani  munificence  and 
kmrianity  of  Bonaparte — however  it  served  in  France  the 
Pttpose  of  a  eapiandum  vulffus. 
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totally  regardless  of  the  lives  of  men ;  he  is  ac- 
countable to  no  one^  and  can  have  as  many  men  as 
he  pleases. 

Another  advantage  which  he  possesses^  is  the 
continuation  o(  the p7^op^anda ;  for  notwithstanding 
all  the  horrors  which  have  been  committed  by  the 
various  leaders  of  the  French  Revolution,  notwith- 
standing  that  Bonaparte  has  annihilated  every 
shadow  of  liberty,  still  there  are  fanatics  and  fools 
to  be  found  in  all  countries  who  assimilate  Bona- 
parte and  his  system  to  the  revolution  of  1789! 
which,  according  to  some  speculative  theorists^ 
produced  that  ''  Fabric  of  human  Wisdom.'* 

There  is  further  to  be  considered,  the  relative 
situation  in  life  of  the  French  commanders  and 
those  of  the  allies  :  if  a  French  general  do  not  do 
his  duty,  or  if  he  do  not  do  any  thing,  however  rash, 
which  his  tyrannical  master  orders  him  to  do,  he  is 
degraded,  exiled,  and  imprisoned;  witness  the  fate 
of  Dupont  and  Marescot,  who  were  defeated  in 
Spain,  and  Augcreau,  who  only  expostulated  with 
the  tyrant  about  the  inutility  of  carrying  an  emi- 
nence near  Eylau ;  the  latter  was  immediately  sent 
to  Paris  under  an  escort",  lodged  in  the  temple,  and 
thenexiled!  (he  is  now  restored  to  favour.)  No  title 
of  duke  or  field-marshal  is  a  protection  to  a  French 
commander  who  docs  not  do  his  duty. 

These  are  all  advantages  which  Bonaparte  pos- 
sesses over  his  opponents,  but  they  are  not  of  hi^ 
creation;  they  existed  before  him,  they  have  b^i» 
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traced  out  for  him;  Moreau^  Lecourbe^  Masgenai 
Pichegru^  Dumourier^  Hoche^  Macdonald,  Jour- 
dait,  &c.  have,  owing  to  the  same  advantages^ 
triumphed  over  their  enemies. 

The  Russians  have  none  of  these  advantages ; 
their  army  consists  of  nations  who  do  not  even 
understand  each  other — Calmucs^  Tartars,  Cossacs, 
Poles^  Livonians^  Germans^  and  Russians-^whose 
language,  manners^  habits^  and  religions  differ/ 
who  are  all  slaves  !*  and  who,  as  well  as  the  greater 
part  of  their  officers^  can  neither  write  nor  read; 
they  cannot  even  comqiunicate  with  each  other ; 
they  have  no  reward  or  promotion  to  look  to : 
all  they  expect  is  an  additional  quantity  of  gin, 
salted  herrings,  and  a  tallow  candle,  which  they 
spread  upon  their  bread  instead  of  butter  ! 

The  Prussian  and  Austrian  armies  are  some- 
what more  respectably  composed  than  those  of 
Russia ;  but  there  are  a  great  many  foreigners^ 
amongst  them.  Formerly  Prussia  and  Austria  had 
recruiters  in  all  the  free  imperial  cities,  who  en- 
listed vagrants  of  all  nations.  These  men  can 
have  no  feeling  in  the  contest ;  they  have  no 
friends,  no  relations,  no  tic  whatever,  to  endear 
them  to  the  country  for  which  they  fight ;  and 
they  would  rather  desert  to  the  enemy  than  re- 
main in  their  own  ranks. 

But  the  natives  of  Prussia  (die  Landcs  Kinder) 
and  Austria,  are  in  general  good  soldiers,  very 
patient,  very  obedient,  and  very  sober  :  tell  them 
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to  eat  straw^  and  they  will  eat  it !  but  they  h^iTe 
not  that  Are,  that  animationj  that  audace»  wkicll 
distioguish  the  French  soldier  from  others;  tbey 
have  no  reward  or  promotion  to  look  to  beyond 
the  rank  of  a  serjfant.  There  have  been  instances, 
it  is  true^  where  privates  have  been  raised  from 
the  ranks ;  but  that  was  in  the  times  of  Joseph 
of  Austria  and  Frederic  of  Prussia— -never  since 
then. 

The  officers  of  these  two  nations  must  be  noble 
(vanadel);  and  so  obstinately  and  ignorantly  at* 
tached  are  those  governments  to  their  ancient 
system^  that  they  would  rather  lose  their  king* 
doms  than  make  innovations ;  they  would  rather 
be  conquered  by  a  Bonaparte  than  they  would 
introduce  a  new  and  more  effectual  system  of 
warfare. 

But  the  greatest  of  all  advantages  which  Bona- 
parte possesses  is  the  system  of  corruption^  which, 
by  a  singular  blunder  of  the  leaders  in  the  French 
revolution,  he  has  been  able  to  carry  much  further 
than  any  of  his  predecessors  could  do.  These 
men  had  heard  of  the  king  of  England's  million^ 
as  it  is  called;  they^  like  many  uninformed  meo 
in  this  country,  supposed  that  this  million  was 
merely  for  the  king's  private  establishment  as  a 
housekeeper  ;  they  did  not  know,  that  out  of  this 
supposed  million^  his  Majesty  had  to  pay  all  his 
ministers,  all  the  judges,  all  the  foreign  ambas- 
sadors, in  short,  all  the  expenses  of    tlie  civil 
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governmeot  ^f  the  couatry,  &c,  and'  that  with 
this  immense  revenue,  as  it  appears  fronr the  name,, 
lie  had  not  more  at  hi&  command  than  several  of 
the  nobility,  and  even  some  of  the  commoners  of 
the  country. 

The  wise  leaders  of  the  French  Revolution, 
however,  taking  it  for  granted  that  the  king  of 
England  had  at  his  own  personal  disposal  tha 
whole  of  this  immense  revenue,  a*nd  wishing  to 
exalt  the  king  of  France  to  higher  splendour  than 
the  king  of  England,  as  France,  in  point  of  ter- 
ritory and  population,  was  much  superior  to 
England*,  voted  that  he  should  have  1,200,0001. 
sterling  for  the  expenses  of  his  household;  the 
queen  was  separately  provided  for;  all  the  branch- 
es of  the  royal  family  were  separately  provided 
for ;  the  whole  expense  of  the  civil  government 
was  to  be  taken  out  of  the  public  treasury;  and 
the  king  was  to  have  this  1,200,0002.  for  his  own 
private  u^,  without  being  accountable  to  the 
public. 

B<]^aparte  became  first  Consul,  no  matter  by 
what  means;  he  pretended  to  be  satisfied  with 
20,000?.  a  year  ;  it  was  enough  for  defraying  all 
the  expenses  of  his  private  establishment.  But  he 
procured  himself  to  be  declared  Emperor,  and  he 
must  be  put  upon  the  same  footing  as  to  revenue 

•  France  even  then  contained  three  times  the  number  of 
iqaare  acres  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  and  three  times  the 
number  of  inhabitants. 
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with  the  late  unfortanate  Louis  the  XV  Ith ;  ht 
iDUst  have  \,*2,()0,000l.  at  his  own  unaccouuiable 
disposal ;  for  his  amiable  wife  J  isi^pbiue  he  must 
ha\e  oDe4bird  of  that  sum;  all  hi»  brothers  aad 
sisters  must  be  distinctlj  provided  for  ;  the  great 
officers  of  state^  the  miaisters^  the  judges^  the 
foreign  ambassadors^  must  be  distinctly  provided 
for  out  of  the  public  treasury.  Ue  did  mudestlj 
propose  all  this  to  his  phantom  of  a  senate ;  he 
said  he  must  .have  it,  and  he  had  it.  But  this  is 
not  all,  ke  takes  whatever  he  pleases  out  of  the 
public  purse,  '*  II  met  In  main  dans  le  sac.''  He 
puts  bis  hand  in  the  bag,  saj  the  Parisians,  and 
takes  whatever  he  pleases.  With  such  an-  immense 
revenue,  as  1,600,000/.  at  his  command,  he  can 
bribe,  and  has  bribed,  all  the  cabinets  of  Europe 
but  one,  which  I  am  confident  he  will  never  be 
able  to  bribe. 

The  allied  powers,  it  maj  be  said,  might  do  the 
same  thing.  The  answer  is  simple; -they  have 
not  the  same  means  in  point  of  resources:  besides 
that,  an  Aulic  council^  a  cabinet  council,  or  any 
council,  cannot  easily  act  upon  a  system  of  unity 
as  a  single  man. 

Bonaparte  is  the  main  spring  of  the  army  and 
of  his  cabinet;  no  secrets  can  be  kept  from  him; 
no  intrigue '  among  his  ministers  will  cause  a  dis- 
grace of  one  general,  or  the  appointment  of  ano'* 
ther;  he  is  the  autocrat,  and  he  supports  the 
character.     He  is  permanently  more  absolute  than 
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a  Roman  dictator  was  in  time  of  war.  He  acts 
open  the  opinion  that  every  roan  has  his  price. 
He  spares  no  expense  to  bribe  the  first  civil  or 
'BnKtary  officer  in  an  enemy's  country,  and  every 
country  which  is  not  yet  under  his  vassalage  is  con* 
sidered  by  him  as  an  enemy's  country. 

A  field  marshal^  or  a  minister  of  state^  he  thinks 
(and  experience  proves  that  he  thinks  right)  is  not 
beyond  the  powers  of  seduction;  he  knows  the 
peril  is  not  to  faim^  but  to  the  person  whom  he  is 
to  bribe ;  he  despises  all  common  maxims  and  all 
common  means :  to  gain  his  point  he  would  sa- 
crifice millions  of  money,  and  whole  generations  of 
men ;  and  if  assassination,  public  high-way  rob- 
bery, or  honse-breaking  be  necessary,  they  arfe  his 
Welcome  aoxiliaries. 

If  an  emissary  from  a  foreign  court  were  sent 
to  Paris  to  bribe  a  French  minister  or  general, 
these  men  would  take  his  money,  betray  him 
afterwards,  and  have  him  shot*  ;  but  if  a  French* 

*  Id  the  year  1805,  a,  person  of  the  name  of  Billow,  a 
Fnissian  by  birth,  bnt  aa  officer  in  the  Russian  service,  went 
to  OMnd  on  his  way  to  Paris;  be  there  questioned  some 
Freaeh  officers  about  the  flotilla  then  collecting  on  the  coast ; 
be  invited  some  of  them  to  ^is  lodgings^  where  t  ty  saw  a 
great  deal  of  gold,  which  tefopted  them  to  that  degree,  that 
they  informed  against  him,  that  he  was  an  English  spy,  and 
that  he  v^anted  to  corrupt  them.  The  man  was  tried  Mid 
shot  at  Ostend,  though  perfectly  innocent  of  the  charge. .  I 
appeal  to  Mr.  Botbman^  the  oelebrated  banker  and  Russian  con« 
folal  Fiaokfort^  for  the  truth  of  this  stjtement.  Fpr  the  aocoiwt 
of  the  trial,  see  the  Moniteur  of  the  I2th  Kov.  1803. 
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man,  sent  on  a  mission  of  corruption,  be  dete^ed 
or  betrayed,  he  is  dismissed  with  an  admonilion 
never  to  attempt  the  like  again,  or  perhaps  sent 
out  of  the  country,  where  he  came  to  practise  his 
treason. 

What  I  have  said  of  the  military  advantages 
Ivhich  the  Revolution  has  given  to  Bonaparte,  will 
equally  apply  to  his  political  system.  That  grand 
federative  system  upon  which  he  is  acting,  and 
upon  which  I  shall  presently  more  enlarge,  was 
traced  for  him  by  the  ministers  Colbert  and  Louvois 
in  the  time  of  Louis  the  XIV.  and  was  always 
kept  in  view  by  that  monarch's  successors.  The 
geographical  situation  of  France  favours  it  Fre- 
deric the  Great  often  said,  /'  that  were  he  king  of 
France,  not  a  gun  should  be  fired  in  Europe  vrith- 
out  his  consent.*' 

In  the  prosecution  of  that  system,  Bonaparte 
is  aided  by  those  military  means  which  the  Re* 
volution  has  now  given  him.  Without  these  he 
could  do  nothing. 

In  the  archives  of  the  late  government,  he  found 
memoirs  drawn  up  by  Broglio,  Favier»  D'EoOy 
Linguet,  Mirabeau,  Reynval,  and  hundreds  of 
others  who  were  employed  as  secret  agents  in 
foreign  courts,  together  with  the  opinions  of 
such  statesmen  as  Colbert^  Louvois,  Choiseol* 
Vergennes,  &c. 

The  Revolution  has  also  not  a  little  contribated 
to  bis  means  of  getling  information  from  persons 
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of  all  nations,  who  hav  taken  refuge  in  Parisj^and 
who  were  obliged  lo  quit  their  own  country  on 
account  of  their  revolutionary  opinions :  Danes, 
Poles,  Russians,  Swedes,  Turks,  Spaniards^  Greeks, 
English,  Irish,  &c.  &c.  who  unfortunately  for  them 
are  all  chained  and  harnessed  in  the  car  of  this  uni- 
rersal  usurper* 

Add  to  these  advantages  the  number  of  re«- 
turned '  emigrants,  who  have  been  in  foreign 
countries,  a  great  many  of  them  who  have  been 
/employed  by  foreign  governments,  and  who 
contribute  to  add  to  that  vast  store  of  in- 
fonyiation  by  furnishing  hiqi  with  memoirs  on  th^ 
military  and  political  systems  of  different  states, 
}n  hopes  of  being  employed  by  him. 

/Vnd  what  was  opposed  to  the  hideous  and  tremeur 
dous  disorganization  of  Europe  produced  by  the 
French  Revolution  ?  An  Aulic  council  of  Austria,  a 
cabinet  council  of  Prussia,  and  an  Emperor  of 
.Russia,  who  acts  by  and  with  the  advice  of  cour^ 
te^ans,  bistrions  and  dancers, 

Tq  members  of  councils  an4  cabinets,  reduced 
tx>  a  state  of  debility  by  old  age  and  debaucherie9, 
^ctinjg  upon  old  systems,  is  opposed  a  single  daring, 
arbitrary,  revolutionary  chief,  full  of  health  and 
yigpur.  To  the  energy  and  activity  of  a  Bertbier, 
fL,  Fauche,  a  Clarke,  a  Savary,  a  Massena>  were 
opposed,  beginning  with  the  Prussian  cabinet ;  a 
Coopt  Schulembourgh  of  eighty  years  of  age> 
^  fie^  fnarshal  Mollepdorf  of  ninety   years  qf 
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age,  a  Duke  of  Brunswick  of  upwards  of  seventy, 
the  old  General  Kockritx,  and  an  old  debili* 
tated,  emaciated  traitor,  of  70  years  of  age,  I  mean 
Mr.  Le  Comte  Haugwitz,  who  regularly  gave 
information  to  Bonaparte  of  every  thing  that 
passed  in  the  Prussian  Cabinet. 

Of  the  same  heterogeneous  composition  are  the 
cabinets  of  Austria  and  Russia  formed. 

The  military  commanders  in  chief  of  the  allies 
are  unacquainted  with  the  secrets,  views,  and  plans 
of  their  respective  cabinets.  Bonaparte  is  the  life 
and  soul  of  every  thing,  and  gives  animation  to  the 
whole.  He  cbuses  his  own  ministers  and  his  own 
generals;  he  is  not  to  be  persuaded  to  appoint 
a  particular  general  to  a  particular  army,  as  was 
the  case  of  general  Mack,  who  was  placed  at  the 
head  of  the  army  in  Germany,  for  no  other  reason 
but  to  thwart  the  Archduke's  party  in  the  aulic 
council.  Bonaparte  does  not  appoint  his  generals 
through  the  intrigues  o(  boudoirs,  or  from  the  soli- 
citations of  mistresses,  as  was  the  case  formerly 
in  France.  His  system  is  different,  not  that  he 
is  a  man  of  those  pre-eminent  talents  which  are 
ascribed  to  liim  by  those  who  only  know  him  at  a 
distance,  and  of  course  have  no  means  of  appre- 
ciating his  real  worth,  but  because  he  knows  that 
the  loss  of  a  single  battle  might  be  followed  by  the 
Joss  of  his  crown.  Well  may  he  say,  «  I  set  my 
life  upon  a  cast,  and  PU  stand  the  hazard  of  the 
die."    Nothing  ought  to  be  imputed  to  his  suj. 
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periority  of  capacity :  with  all  these  advantages 
which  I  have  already  pointed  out,  and  the  disad-^ 
yantage  under  which  his  antagonists  labour;  I 
maintain  that  a  General  of  a  very  moderate  capacity 
woald  be  equally  successful. 

Every  sovereign  who  has  been  a  military  man^ 
and  put  himself  at  the  head  of  bis  army^  has  done, 
and  every  one  of  that  description  would  do  as  mucb^ 
and  more  perhaps,  than  Bonaparte  has  done. 

We  have  seen  a  Charles  the  Vth,  a  Peter  the  I,  a 
Charles  the  Xlltb^  a  Richelieu^  Turenne,  an 
Eugene,  a  Marlborough,  and  a  Frederick  of 
Prussia,  do  more  than  Bonaparte  has  doney  tfamrgh 
with  inferior  means,  and  under  greater  disadvan- 
tages. -The  antagonists  of  these  men  had  heads 
and  hearts,  those  of  Bonaparte  have  neither. 

As  to  his  administrative  talents,  it  is  generally 
admitted,  that  he  is  not  at  all  acquainted  with 
diat  necessary  branch  of  government.  Whenever 
a  subject  of  political  econtMny,  commercial  regu- 
lation, or  finance^  is  discussed  in  the  council  of 
itete»  he  generally  sits  yawning,  soiMtimes  he 
iTeepSk  iooks  at  a  newspaper  or  pamphlef,  iitii 
will  often  converse  with  one  of  the  members  who' 
ats  nearest  to  him^  and  if  h^  has  any  personal  dis*- 
bke  to  the  man  who  is  speaking,  he  will  fitequenily 
«all  out  to  him  "  well,  have  you  almost  done?  ''^ 

He  is  represented  as  possessing  extensive  literary 
Acquirements;  on  this  point  I  can  advance,  without 
fear  of  contradiction,  that  he  cannot    write  as 

h3 
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good  French  as  a  schooI*boy  *.  I  hare  seen  hl^ 
hand*^writing  in  the  marginal  notes  to  translatiODt 
from  the  English  newspapers,  which  appear  occa* 
sionally  in  the  Moniteur,  but  which  are  always 
corrected  by  Maret,  his  Sea^itaire  cTEiat.  His 
own  style  is  like  that  of  a  Savoyard. 
,  In  private  conversation  he  makes  use  of  lan^ 
guage  fit  only  to  be  held  in  a  corps  de  garde,  the 
words  F-  and  B— —  are  ever  issuing  from  his 
mouth  'y  when  he  aims  at  wit,  he  is  merely  insolent 
and  affronting;  his  slavish  courtiers,  however, laugb 
to  make  him  believe  they  admire  bis  superior  ac- 
oomplifhments* 

His  irritability  aiid  violence  are  beyond  descrip'* 
tion ',  he  is  known  in  hisr  paroxysms  to  have  broken 
porcelain  vases  of  great  value ;  in  his  fits  of  passion 
he  kicks  those  about  him  ;  he  runs  about  the  room 
foaming,  ragiirg  and  swearing  like  a  mad  boy. 
His  favourite  expression  is^'Je  le  veux:  Sic  vob^ 
wx  jubco,  stet  pro  ratione  voluntas.'*  On  this  he 
always  lays  great  emphasis;  like  Caligula,.be  says 
•*  there  is  nothing  in  my  nature  with  which  I  am 
so  much  pleased  as  my  inflexible  rigour,  «JitfT/«>^Mi/' 
Like  Caligula  too^  he  has  said, "  Remember  that  all 
things  are  lawful  to  me/' 

Even  in  his  lucid  intervals,  without  being  angry, 
but  merely  for  bis  amusement,  lie  used  to  pinch 
his  Josephine  to  that  degree^  that  the  impression 

♦  See  his  letter  in  French  to  his  brother  Joseph,  in  the  inter, 
crpted  correspondence  ixQm  Egypt* 
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of  his  fingers  on  her  body  has  been  visible  for 
days*. 

Vain  of  his  person^  he  is  fond  of  shewing  him- 
self in  public  ;  but  conscious  of  his  crimes,  he  takes 
care  to  be  always  well  guarded.  It  is  impossible 
for  language  to  convey  an  adequate  idea  of  his 
fears  and  apprehensions  of  assassination.  Facts^ 
however,  may  throw  some  light  upon  the  sub* 
ject. 

He  met  not  long  since  in  the  corridor  of  the 
ThuillerieSy  Madame  Vkspaux^  milliner  to  the  Em- 
press, who  resides  in  Paris  in  the  Rue  Grammout 
This  woman  had  been  sent  for  about  midnight, 
with  orders  to  bring  with  her  some  masquerade 
dresses,  &c.  for  her  Imperial  Majesty  and  her 
Majesty  of  Holland.  It  was  dark  in  the  corridor, 
imd  the  woman  mistook  her  way ;  unfortunately 
for  her  she  was  met  by  Bonaparte  5  he  bad  not  a 
clear  view  of  her :  be  was  so  much  alarmed  that  he 
called  out  for  lights,  guards,  &c.  He  fainted,  and 
in  his  rage  ordered  the  woman  to  be  sent  to  prison 
for  siK  monthd,  saying  *'  ren  suis  quitte  pour  la 
peur^    This  anecdote  is  known  to  all  Paris. 

As  to  the  frivolity  of  his  chai'acter,  it  will  be 
sufficient  to  state  the  singular  attention  be  pays  to 
his  wife's  dresses.     This  may  appear  ridiculous, 

*  Saetoniut  says,  that  Nero,  after  repudiating  one  of  his  wives, 
married  Poppaea,  whom  h€?  afterwards  kicked  to  deiath  when 
pregnant.  U  i«  to  be  hoped,  if  the  new  Empress  shou W  be  ever 
*a  (bat  sUte^  that  the  will  keep  oat  «f  his  way. 
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ami  may  not  meet  with  imiieduute  belief:  tfaefiict 
however  is  known  to  all  Paris.  She  is  obliged  to 
consult  him  on  the  different  dresses  which  she  is 
to  wear  on  particular  oecasiouf.  When  be  was  at 
Vienna  in  1805^  he  ordered  Josephine  to  meet  him 
at  Munich^  and  be  positively  pointed  ouli  to  lier 
what  dresses  she  must  bring  with  her ! 

Very  lately  Madame  Joseph  Bonaparte  was  not 
dressed  according  to  his  fancy ;  he  made  her  go 
lK>me  and  put  on  another  dress^  sayii^  she  looked 
more  like  a  milUner's girl  than  a  Queen*:  not  a 
femme  de  chambrcy  could  his  ci-devant  Empress  eu* 
gage  unless  first  approved  of  by  him.  I  do  not 
think  that  either  Alexander  or  Cassar  occapi^ 
themselves  thus  I  but  he  i$  neither  Alexander  nor 
Ca;sar ;  be  is  only  Napoleon  Bonaparte. 

He  is  without  any  religion,  but  be  is  extremely 
supcwtitious  y  he  believes  fortune-tellers  more  than 
he  does  the  gospeL  He  has  even  had  bis  fortune 
told  by  a  well  known  woman  in  Paris^  wha predicted 
to  Madame  Josephine  that  she  once  would  wear  a 
crown,  but  that  slie  would  have  a  bad  end  I 

Bonaparte  studies  Machiavel  for  bis  guide  in 
politics  and  the  compare  Mathieu  for  his  nioral«f . 
True  to  the  Machiavelian  principles,  he  tries  to  gain 
over  bis  enemies,  and  his  friends  or  partizans  he 

•  ThU »«  not  the  poor  woman's  faulty  she  i»  very  short,  little 
better  than  four  feet  high, 
t  A  most  profligate  publkation  of  Didftrot's^ 
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sserffieet  or  neglects*  Like  the  Romati  Emperor 
Maximilian,  he  destroys  all  those  who  knew  him 
when  be  was  in  that  wretched  condition  I  have 
already  described.  It  is  a  poor  recommendation  to 
aoy  person  to  datm  former  acquaintance  with  himi 
I  know  three  of  his  countrymen^  old  playmates  of 
his,  now  in  disgrace  in  Paris,  whose  only  crime 
coDsisted  in  reminding  him  of  their  former  ac- 
quaintance. Even  two  of  his  cousins  were  exiled 
te  the  Isle  of  Rhi  for  stiling  him  their  cousin ! 

Arena^  his  cousin  and  countryman,  who  first 
procured  him  a  commission  in  the  army,  and  who 
maintained  old  Madame  Bonaparte  at  Marseilles^ 
when  her  son,  the  present  Emperor  of  the  Great 
Nation, had  not  a  pair  of  whole  shoes  to  wear,  wa» 
falsely  accused  as  an  acccm&plice  in  a  pretended 
plot  to  murder  him  at  the  Opera,  and  was  in  conse- 
quence most  cruelly  and  wantonly  destroyed*  His 
real  crime  was  that  he  was  his  cousin,  and  he  has 
too  many  cousins. 

Thb  nelarious  hypoerite,  of  whom  it  may  be  said 
•*  Cujus  libet  rei  simulator  atquc  dissimulator  *  ,* 
wishes  very  much  to  affect  Frederic  the  Great;  he 
stoops  and  takes  snuif  like  him,  very  frequently 
out  of  bis  waistcoat  pocket.  He  waddles  like  the 
Bourbon  family,  and  has  learned  to  dance,  because 
hf  heard  that  Louis  XIV.  danced. 

Immediately  after  his  coming  to  the  Consulate,, 
he  went  shooting  and  hunting,  which  he  never  be«t> 

•  Sail.  Cat. 
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fSorre  had  done  in  his  life,  but  which  he.  now  did  to 
ioiitate  former  Monarcbs*. 

He  affects  a  language  peculiar  to  himself  and 
wishes  that  some  of  his  own  words,  which  he  uses 
in  his-addresses  to  the  Senate,  or  any  other  depart- 
ment of  state,  may  be  re-echoed  in  their  replies  to 
him,  so  that  all  France  and  Europe  must  believe 
that  he  is  a  great  thinker  and  a  profound  reasoner. 
When  he  utfers  any  trifling  expression  in  the  pr&* 
Since  of  his  fawning  courtiers,  in  which  there  is  any 
kind  of  resembli^nce  to  what  had  at  any  time  fallen 
from  Henry  IV ^  Louis  XIV.  or  Frederic  of  Pruasiat 
i\ke  comparison  is  immediately  drawn  between  him 
and  those  distinguished  Monarchs.  They  would 
not  dare  to  make  any  comparison  between  him  and 
unanointed  Philosophers. 

*  A  Journal  which  I  have  already  had  occasion  to  mention, 
the  "  Journal  de$  Hommes  Lihres/*  delated  a  Piaitanierie  played 
off  upon  Bonaparte  by  Talleyrand  after  his  becoming  Consul^ 
though  not  intentionally.  The  former  obeerved,  that  he  was 
i^ry  fond  of  shooting  and  huntings  and  asked  him  if  he  bad 
any  game  near  his  estate  at  Neuilly  ? — The  latter,  knowing 
that  his  new  master  never  shot  or  hunted  any  thing  else  than 
his  own  species,  told  him  he  had  some  wild  ducks  and  wild 
rabbits,  which  was  not  the  case;  he  pnt  tame  animals  in  his 
way,  thinking  they  won  Id  do  as  well  as  the  others.  Whea  Bo* 
naparte  arrived,  instead  of  the  rabbits  running  away  at  his  9p* 
proach,  they  came  and  licked  his  boots,  which  very  much  en* 
raged  him.— This  story  virus  told  as  if  it  had  happened  to  an 
oriental  Prince,  and  Talleyrand  was  called  the  Minister  Pftn- 
takaka  (a  Greek  word)  which  signifies  the  ready  instrument  of 
all  evil. — Tiie  Journal  was  suppressed,  and  the  Editor  deported  ! 
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A   French    nevirspapei',   after   observing   that 

George  the  Hid.  has  nothing  to   distinguish  hlnti 

from  George  the  lid.  or   George  the  1st.  says, 

'*  On  veut  gae  le  Monarque  fasse  conn6itre  son 

^  caracteroj  ses  affections,  ses  passions  m^me.    On 

*^  atme  ^  citer  des  mots  de  hii,  mais  sur  tout  ces 

^'  mots  qui  ^chappent,  que  ]a  reflexion  n*a  point 

^'  travailles,  qui  sortent  de  son  coeur^  et  non  du 

•'  Cabinet  des  Ministres.  HenrilV.asonLarigage, 

•'  Louis  XIV.    a   le   sien.    Napoleon  a  le  sien: 

'*  chacun  d'eux  parle,  suivant  certaines  donn^es, 

•'  &c.  &c.*" 

No  new  piece  can  be  performed  at  any  of  the 
Theatres  unless  approved  of  by  his  Imperial  Ma- 
jesty ;  no  new  scene  can  be  painted  for  the  Opertf 
without  his  first  examining  the  drawing.  Like  Sylla 
he  is  partial  to  Histrions :  Roscius  was  the  constant 
attendant  on  that  Roman  Tyrant^  as  Talma,  the 
tragic  actor^  is  on  the  French  Tyrant. 

It  has  been  supposed  that  this  great  Statesman, 
General  and  Philosopher,  is  exempt  from  sensuality 
and  debauch .  We  shall  now  see  how  far  this  is  true. 
.  He  has  two  inconsistent  propensities,  which 
are  seldom  found  united  in  the  same  man ;  he  ha» 
much  immoral  intercourse  with  women,  but  he  has 
shewn  himself  addicted  to  that  vice  with  which 
Socrates  is  accused,  perhaps  falsely,  with  respect 
to  Alcibiades.  In  this  vice  he  is  very  ably  second- 
ed by  his  Prince,  Arch  Chancellor  Cambac6r6s !— 

•  Journal  de  V Empire  of  the  ^d  of  March^  1805. 
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I  should  not  wonder  if  be  should^  like  hid  proto- 
type Nero,  marry  a  boy  *. 

He  has  been  guilty  of  the  ttiost  nefarious  trans- 
greasions  of  decency  $  be  lived  in  a  state  of  undis- 
guised  concubinage  with  two  of  his  sisters,  Mes- 
dames  Murat  and  Borghese ;  the  former  made  sL 
public  boast  of  it.  It  is  well  known  also  that  Ma* 
dame  Louis  Bonaparte,  daughter  of  the  late  Em- 
press Josephine,  having  become  pregnant  by  Na^ 
lK>leon,  the  latter,  to  cover  his  disgrace,  forced  hid 
brother  to  marry  her  ;  and  it  is  ascertained  that  the' 
same  Napoleon  was  the  father  of  another  child  by 
the  same  lady,  born  about  eighteen  months  ago* 

His  drawing-room  is  like  a  seraglio,  be  basbtit 
to  make  the  signal  and  the  victim  must  follow  him. 
About  five  or  six  years  ago  he  was  very  partial 
for  some  time  to  Madame  Duchatel,  wife  of  one  of 
bis  Counsellors  of  State.  She  was  appointed  Dame 
iJCHo7ineur  to  Josephine.  Madame  D.  slept  one 
night  at  the  Thuilleries  with  Bonaparte.  The  next 
morning  a  serious  quarrel  took  place  between  the 
lovers  \  in  consequence  of  which  be  took  her  by  the 
arm,  turned  her  out  of  his  apartment  en  chemise^ 
and  threw  her  clotlies  aftei  her»  Thus  this  poor 
woman  was  exposed  to  the  sneers  of  the  Aids  de 
Camp,  Valets,  Lackeys  and  Centinels,  who  saw 
the  whole  transaction:  there  was  not  a  child  in 
Paris  who  was  not  acqusfinted  with  this  outrageous 

♦  Nero  married  SporUs>  a  boy,  and  Doryphorus,  one  of  his 
fffted  mco.     See  Suetonius^  Chap,  XXV 111. 
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condnct ;  bat  the  matter  did  not  cease  here  1 
A  ball  was  given  a  few  days  after  at  theThuilleries 
on  the  marriage  of  a  Mademoiselle  Tascber,  niece 
of  the  late  General  Beauharnois,  husband  of  the 
Empress  Josephine,  with  the  stupid  hereditary 
Prince  of  Baden.  This  lady,  previous  to  her  mar* 
Fiage,  was  created  Princess  Stephanie  (her  Chris* 
tianname);  but  the  Emperor  Napoleon  had  pre* 
pared  ibr  the  marriage  by  first  exercising  the  droii 
de  Seigneur. 

Madame  Duchatel  did  not  make  her  appearance 
at  this  ball.  Bonaparte  immediately  went  to  her 
husband,  and  desired  him  to  command  his  wife  to 
come  iastantly.  She  appeared  there  to  the  asto<» 
nishment  of  evefry  body  present  who  was  ac- 
quainted with  his  shameful  conduct  towards 
her. 

Another  scandalous  anecdote  occupied  all  Paris 
a  short  time  since :  a  Madame  6— b — t,  an  Irish 
lady,  widow  of  a  bankrupt  banker  at  Paris,  had  a 
most  beautiful  daughter.  Bonaparte  saw  her,  and  she 
Was  soon  after  engaged  by  the  Empress  Josephine 
asa  lecirice or  reader.  Josephine  was  as  complai<i 
sant  as  Madame  du  Barry  was  to  Louis  XV. 

Mademoiselle  G.  accompanied  the  imperial 
fitmily  to  Bayonne^  when  Bonaparte  went  there 
for  the  purpose  of  entrapping  the  Royal  Family 
of  Spain.  The  moment  the  monster  obtained  his 
desires^  the  girl  was  sent  off  to  Paris  witliout  a 
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shilling!     A    more    beautiful    female  wits  never 
seen*. 

This  voliiptuoos  murderer  has  also  established  a 
seminary  for  young  persons,  daughters  and  orphans 
of  the  Legion  of  Honour ;  but  it  is  nothing  more 
than  a  nursery  for  his  intended  victims  whom  be 
wishes  to  debauch.  This  establishment  is  at  Ecaen^ 
a  few  leagues  from  Paris,  under  the  direction  of 
Madame  Campan,  who  kept  a  boarding  school  at 
St.  Germain's,  and  who  was  formerly  ffmme  dc 
fAawftreof, the  late  Marie  Antoinette. 

In  the  midst  of  his  political  and  domestic  crimes 
there  is  also  a  degree  of  childishness  about  him.  I 
know  that  when  of  late  he  received  ^a  letter  in  the 
hand  writing  of  the  Emperor  of  Russia;  heshewed 
it  at  a  public  levee  to  all  his  courtiers^  just  as  a 
child  would  its  bauble;  but  if  any  of  his  brother 
Emperors  do  not  in  their  letters  treat  him  with 
proper  respect,  he  will  rave  about  his  chambert 
and  knock  down  his  ministers  and  people  about 
him  like  a  madman  ;  they  frequently  say  on  such 
occasions,  *^  anjourd^hui  il  rCest  pas  abordabk.*^^-^ 
«'  To  day  he  is  not  to  be  approached.'' 

Never  was  there  in  one  human  beiqg  such  ^ 
combination  of  cruelty,  tyranny,  petulance,  lewd- 
ness^ luxury,  and  avarice,  as  there  i$  in  Napoleon 

^  This  young  lady,  ^i^o  must  have  beeik  known  to  several 
of  our  nobility  when  they  were  at  Paris  during  the  peace, 
will  hear  this  account  with  grief  and  sorrow,    . 
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Bonaparte.    Hainan  nature  had  not  before  pro* 
daced  sach  a  frightful  being  ^. 

An  Italian  author,  speaking  in  high  terms  of 
praise^  and  meaning  to  compliment  his  hero,  has 
said  *'  that  nature  after  having  cast  him  broke  the 
mould  f/'  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  no  mortal  will 
ever  be  cast  in  such  a  mould  as  that  in  which  Na- 
poleon was  cast. 

*  AD  friends  of  mankind  will  hear  with  pleanare  that  thii 
cnfM  of  the  world  is  epileptic*  He  has  also  acrofttloos  erup- 
tions OB  his  breast^  proceed ing,  as  the  French  Physicians  say^ 
ftonn  the  itch^  badly  cared^  la  Galle  rentrSe,  which. he  had  to  a 
Tery  great  degree  when  he  lived  in  his  garret,  previous  to  the 
]  S  Vendemiaire. 

I  omitted  the  following  anecdote  in  the  former  editioop  top. 
posing  it  already  well  known  in  London  :  About  four  years  ago 
liadeoKHselle  Georges  YIvymau,  a  celebrated  actress  of  the 
Tkiairt  Franfais,  was  sent  for  by  Bonaparte  to  spend  the  night 
with  him  at  St.  Cloud.  In  the  course  of  the  night  the  mighty 
Mapoleon  was  taken  with  an  epileptic  fit.  Mademoiselle  G. 
Datorally  made  a  great  noise  in  the  apartments ;  all  bis  attettd* 
ants,  and  even  Josephine,  came  to  his  assistance.  When  the 
Tyrant  recovered,  the  first  thing  he  asked  was,  how  and  why  the 
Bmprftss  aod  his  attendants  were  in  his  chamber  ?  Being 
told  that  Mademoiselle  G.  had  called  them,  he  fell  upon  her, 
aod  beat  and  kicked  her  in  a  most  furious  manner,  and  turned 
her  OQt  half  dressed !  The  next  day  she  was  exiled  from 
¥$aiM,  and  went  to  St.  Petersburgh,  where  she  now  is.  The 
Flinch  Papers  were  ordered  to  say,  that  Mademoiselle  Geokgm 
had  decamped  from  Paris  dis|;nified  as  a  boy  ! 

f  Naiurm  hfece  epoi  nc  ruppe  la  itumpa.^    Aaiosro. 
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THE  GOVERNMENT  OF  FRANCE 

UNDER   THE   CONSULATE   AND   EMPIRE   O? 

NAPOLEON  BONAPARTE. 


Immediately  after  the  usurpation  <tf  the  ooa* 
sulate  by  Bonaparte,  a  provisional  executiye  go- 
vernment was  formed^  consisting  of  three  Consuls^ 
viz.  Bonaparte,  Sieyes,  and  Roger  Ducos  ^.  The 
new  ministers  are  all  the  creatures  of  the  usurper. 
The  day  after  the  18th  Brumaire,  he  sood-uqi- 
deceived  Barras  as  to  his  expectations  of  having 
any  share  in  the  new  government.  Bonaparte  sent 
for  Botot,  aid  de  camp  of  Barras,  and  told  him 
that  he  could  not  think  of  acting  with  an  Hre 
pourri  (a  rotten  being)  like  the  ex- Director,  and 
signified  to  him  that  he  must  retire  to  some  ^vo* 
vincial  town,  and  notify  his  arrival  to  the  Minis- 
ter  of  Police,  Fouchef . 

*  Hoger  Daca$  was  ft  country  justice  of  peace ;  maoy 
persons  were  astonished  at  his  being  appointed  consul  with 
two  men  like  Bonaparte  and  Sieyes:  this  was  explained  by  the 
witty  Mmlame  de  Stael.  who  said  that  be  wfs  placed  like  a 
bag  of  cotton  between  two  vases  of  porcelain ! 

f  Fouch6  had  been  originally  appointed  Minister  of  Polico 
by  this  very  same  Barras. 
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I  have  iieard  a  great  many  Frenchmen  nay,  that 
If  hen  they  brought  about  the  Revolution  of  the 
18th  Froctidorj  they  did  not  expect  the  events  of 
the  following  day.  They  did  not  foresee  that 
hundreds  of  persons  would  so  immediately  after 
be  sent  to  perish  at  Cayenne,  without  even  the 
form  of  trial.  These  manufacturers  of  Revolutions 
should,  with  this  example  before  their  eyes^  have 
anticipated  a  similar  result  from  the  liHh  Brum^ire. 
$ach  in  fact  was  the  result^  for  on  the  19th  three 
hundred  persons  were  deported  to  the  islands  of 
Rbfi  and  Oleron ;  none  of  them  ever  returned 
ex<^ept  the  Prince  of  Hesse,  to  whom  this  favour 
was  granted  on  account  of  his  brother  the  late 
deetor  of  Hesse  interesting  himself  for  him. 

Upwards  of  thirty  newspapers  were  suppressed, 
and  only  eight  remained. 

A  committee  was  appointed  to  frame  a  new 
qonstitution,  and  Sieyes  now  found  that  he  had 
been  doped  by  Bonaparte*,  with  regard  to  his 
project  of  placing  a  Prussian  Prince  on  the  throne 
of  France;  and  in  consequence  be  retired  from 
the  political  theatre,  and  contented  himself  with 
a  national  estate  which  was  given  to  him,  esti* 
mated  at  about  20,000/  sterling. 

Frwchmen  are  of  opinion  that  the  only  way 

"*  In  a  conversation  I  had  with  Sieyes,  he  was  finding  fkolt 
with  MNtie  part  of  this  new  constitution  :  why,  said  I,  it  is  an 
edifice  of  your  own  raising*  Oh,  no,  says  he,  I  began  it,  but 
there  was  "  une  vuurrectian  parmi  let  ouvriers/'^SL  RcTolatioa 
tmoDg  the  workmen. 
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of  conducting  successfully  the  affairs  of  a  great 
country,  is  to  have  a  great  deal  of  government,  and 
very  little  constitution.  They  say  that  in  England 
there  is  too  much  constitution,  and  too  little  go- 
vernment. 

Where  factious  aud  ambitions  men,  aided  by 
persons  who  receive  pensions  from  the  enemies 
of  their  country,  wish  constantly  to  clog  the 
operations  of  government,  and  to  do  it  in  such 
a  manner  that  the  law  cannot  lay  hold  of  them  i 
I  begin  to  be  convinced  that,  at  least  in  times  of  war ^ 
the  French  maxim  is  correct. 

The  committee  of  constitution  acted  upon  this 
principle.  The  new  constitution,  as  it  is  called, 
was  soon  after  proclaimed  ;  it  was  soon  seen  what 
were  Bonaparte's  intentions,  as  all  functionaries 
were  subordinate  to  him.  The  outlines  of  the 
form  of  the  constitution  were  these. 

L  A  conservative  senate,  which  serves  as  a 
cloak  to  all  tyrannical  decrees  of  Bonaparte,  and 
are  subservient  to  his  wishes,  as  those  of  Rome 
were  to  her  tyrants;  but  this  senate  is  in  other 
respects  incapable  of  enforcing  its  decree. 

In  this  assembly  there  are  four  senators,  who  forn^ 
a  committee  for  the  liberty  of  the  press ;  that  is  ta 
sa}',  if  the  police  disapproves  of  a  publication,  the 
senate  may  correspond  with  the  minister  of  the 
police  on  the  subject;  there  is  also  a  committee 
of  four  persons  in  the  senate,  '^  ftmr  la  liberty 
'^  individuelle/*  to  protect  persons  arbitrarily  im- 
prisoned.   The  Senate  has  liberty  to  correspond' 
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>;dth  the  Minister  of  Police  on  this  subject  alsoy 
and  the  answer  to  such  an  application  is,  *'  that 
such  a  person  is  imprisoned  pour  la  sureU  de  VEtat,** 
and  to  keep  up  this  farce,  there  are  two  Bureaux  at 
the  Minister's  of  Police,  to  correspond  with  the 
Senate  on  these  two  subjects  ! 
The  Senators  are  all  appointed  by  Bonaparte^ 
Very  soon  after  the  Senate  was  formed,  Bona-^ 
parte  gave  it  the  power,  that  is  to  say  an  implied 
command  to  make  the  following  Senatus  Comultunif 
and  which  is  known  by  the  55th  article. 

1.  The  Senate  has  the  power  to  suspend  the  func** 
tions  of  Juries  in  all  the  different  departments,  when* 
ever  it  shall  think  such  a  measure  necessary. 

2.  The  Senate  may  declare  whole  departments 
out  of  the  benefits  of  the  constitution,  whenever 
circumstances  shall  require  it. 

3.  The  Senate  is  to  determine  at  what  time  all 
prisoners  shall  be  brought  to  trial. 

4.  The  Senate  may  annul  the  judgments  of  the 
Civil  and  Criminal  Courts. of  Justice,  if  the  safety 
of  the  State  is  found  to  be  endangered  by  them ; 
the  Senate  has  the  power  to  dissolve  the  Legislative 
Body  and  the  Tribonat  * ! 

The  next  Corps  d'Eiat  is  the  Legislative  Body. 
The  Representatives  are  chosen  by  general  Assem- 
blies consisting  of  Freeholders,  whose  Members 
are  dected  by  special  ones.  I^  each  of  these  a 
President  superintends,  who  makes>oiit  the  list  of  the 

^  The  place  of  Senator  is  1500/.  sterliag  per  annum. 
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Special  Members,  atid  u>ha  moif  avail  himself  qfthe 
aid  of  the  milUary,  to  eurk  tlw  refracloty  members  ♦  / 

Goverameiit  couvobcs  these  AflsenabUes  every 
three  yeara>  or  whencfer  it  thinks  proper.  The 
Members  of  the  Electoral'  Assemblies  are  generally 
persons  in  the  pay  of  Gowrmnent,  and  its  Presi. 
dent  is  appointed  by  Bonaparte,  and  generally  con- 
sists of  a  MiliUry  Oificer,  a  Counsellor  of  State,  or 
any  other  pnhlic  functionary  ! 

Two  candidates  are  presented  to  the  Senate,  who^ 
by  order  of  Bonaparte,  make  the  election  of  the 
person  he  thinks  the  fittest  of  the  two  f. 

The  Members  of  the  Corps  Ugislati/sxe  not  al- 
lowed to  speak,  but  arc  assembled  only  to  sanction 
a  law,  proposed  to  them  by  Government,  through 
its  organ,  two  Members  of  the  Council  of  States 
who  are  the  orators  of  Government  I  The  Presi- 
dent is  appointed  annually  by  Bonaparte. 

No  opposition  is  ever  made  by  the '  Legislative 
Body  to  any  law  proposed ;  but  to  keep  up  the 
farce,  there  are  always  abont  six  or  eight  black  balls  I 
As  to  the  Tribunal y  Bonaparte  only  erected  it  to 
let  the  people  hear  some  speeches,  and  to  colour 
his  ultimate  views ;  for  no  sooner  was  he  called 
Emperor  than  the  TribuHat  was  dissolved ! 


.   *  This  would  not  suit  the  meridiail  of  the  hostiiigs  at  C«TtnS 
Garden,  Brentford,  Sec. 

f  The  pay  of  a  Member  of  the  Corps  Legisiatif  is  10,000^ 
livres  a-year,  and  they  must  come  to  Paris  every  year  during 
the  fleaii«D9j  at  their  own  expense. 
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He  had  found  in  this  Triboiiat  a  great  dieal  of 
oppoftition,  for  instance,  when  the  new  Code  Civil 
was  discussed  there  about  two  yean  after  b1^ 
elevation  to  the  Consular  Dignity,  several  articles 
were  warmly  opposed,  such  as  the  Ihvit  d'Aubaint^, 
&c.  he  therefore  thought  proper  to  postpone  its 
diacQSsion  till  the  Tribnnat  was  suppressed. 

The  next  is  the  Council  of  State^  of  which 
the  Meoobers  are  appointed  by  Bonaparte,  and 
after  having  behaved  well  for  five  years,  they  are 
Members  for  life.  This  Council  is  divided  into 
sections,  viz. 

1.  For  Legislation* 

2.  For  the  Affairs  of  the  Interior,  efery  thing 
wluch  relates  to  commerce,  agriculture,  canals, 
new  roads,  buildings,  &c.  &c. 

3.  For  War. 

4.  For  the  Marine. 

*  The  Droit  d^Auhaine  exists  now  in  Fmnoe,  acoordiog  to 
the  Code  Civil,  and  is  very  artfully  drawa  up.— It  says, 

L'Etnioger  jouira  en  ordonnance  des  pi^mes  droits  civi Is  que 

ceux  qui  sont  accordes  aux  Fran9ois  par  la  nsitioo  d  iaquelle 
"  cet  Stranger  appartieadra."  The  iuterpretation  of  which  i^ 
that  if  an  Euglibhmaa  purchases  au  estate  in  l*rancc»  at  his 
death  it  devolves  to  the  government !  because  no  Frenchman 
can  inherit  landed  property  in  Engiaiui.  The  heirs  of  an  Irish* 
man,  of  th^  name  of  Moriaty^  felt  the  efiect  of  this  law^  aJ* 
though  he  had  been  in  France  thirty  years,  and  waj  entitled  to 
the  rights  of  citizenship  by  the  laws  of  the  Convention  and  the 
Directory  ;  which  required  only  a  twelvemonth's  residents  i^ 
France  to  enable  a  foreigRer  to  enjoy  the  same  civil  r^ts  M  a 
Frenchman. 
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5.  For  Finances. 

Each  section  has  its  President,  who  discusses 
and  arranges  the  business  of  his  department,  previ- 
ous to  its  being  discussed  at.  a  General  Council  of 
State,  at  which  Bonaparte,  or,  in  his  abse^pe.  Cam' 
bac^r&s  presides  *. 

After  the  subject  is  agreed  to  in  the  Council  of 
State,  it  is  presented  to  the  Legislative  Body  to  pass 
into  a  law.  However,  an  Imperial  decree,  or  what 
was  called  formerly  an  arriU  of  the  Consul,  super- 
sedes all  laws.  In  fact,  it  is  very  difficult  for  the 
French  Constitution-mongers  to  define  the  particu- 
lar attributes  of  the  different  Corps  (TEtat. 

Bonaparte,  however,  wishes  it  to  be  well  under- 
stood that  the  people  have  a  very  little  share  in  his 
government ;  and  not  long  since  he  made  known 
bis  enlightened  opinions  on  his  constitution,  in  the 
JMoniteur  of  the  1 4th  of  December,  1808,  which 
are  of  such  a  curious  nature,  that  I  think  them  too 
interesting  to  omit. 

MoNiTEUR,  15th  December,  1808, 

^'  Fq/ris,  ]4^h  Dec. 

*^  Plusieurs  de  nos  Joummix  ont  imprimi  que 
^'  S.  M.  L'Impdrairicey  dans  sa  rSponse  a  la  D^pur 
**  taiion  du  Corps  L^gislattf  avait  dit  qu'eUe  itqii 
"  bien  aise  de  voir  que  le  premier  sentiment  de  VEm- 

♦  A  Counsellor  of  State  is  paid  1000/.  sterling  per  annum; 
aad  a  president  of  a  Sectioa  250/.  sterling  more  per  annum, 
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««  pereur  omit  iUpour  k  Corps  Ligislatif  qui  repri^ 
•*  sente  la  Nation. 

S.  M.  VImpiratrice  rCa  point  dit  cela  s  eUe 
amnaU  trap  bien  nos  Constitutions  s  elle  sait  trop 
bien  que  le  premier  reprisentant  de  la  Nation  c'est 

*•  I'Empereur,  car  lout  pouvoir  vient  de  Dieu  et  de  la 

«  Nation. 

''  Dans  Vordre  de  nos  Constitutions,  apris  VEmpe- 
**  reur  est  le  S6nat ;  apris  le  S6nat  est  le  Conseil 
"  d'Etat,  et  apris  est  le  Corps  Ligislatif;  apris  k 
*  Corps  Ligislatif  viennent  chaque  tribunal  et  fonc^ 
'*  tionnaire  public  dans  Vordre  de  ses  attributions. 
'*  Car  s*il  y  avail  dans  nos  Constitutions  un  Corps 
''  reprisentant  la  nation,  ce  corps-  serait  souverain ; 
**  les  autres  corps  ne  seraient  rien,  et  ses  volontis 
*'  seraient  tout. 
"  La  CoTwention,  mime  le  Corps  Ligislatif,  ont 
Hi  representans.  Telles  itaient  nos  Constitutions 
alors.  Aussi  le  Prisident  disputa-t^il  le  fauteuil 
au  Roi,  se  fondant  sur  ce  principe  que  le  Prisident^ 
^^  de  FAssemblie  de  la  Nation  itait  avant  les  auto* 
*'  ritis  de  la  Nation. 

*'  Nos  malheurs  sant  venus  en  partie  de  cette  exagi'^ 
*'  ratiofi  d^Idies.  Ce  serait  une  pritention  chimi* 
*'  rique  et  mime  criminelk  que  de  vouloir  reprisenter 
"  la  Nation  avant  I'Empereur. 

"  Le  Corps  Ligislatif  improprement  appelli  de  ce 
'*  nom,  devrait  itre  appelli  Conseil  Ligislatif,  puis-^ 
^  que  il  1/Ca  pas  lafaculti  defaire  des  bis,  n*en  ayant 
**  pas  la  proposition.    Le  Conseil  Ligislatif  est  done 
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<'  la  rStmtan  dea  Mandatdres  de9  Cottiges  Electoreua^^ 
«<  On  les  appeUa  dSputSs  des  D^fiortemem,  petree 
'^  qu'ik  s(mt  nommds  par  les  d^partemmis. 

^*  Dans  Vordre  de  noire  hkrarc^  constUuiidHeBe 
*'  k  Premier  repi^dseniani  de  la  Nation  etit  VMwpe* 
^^  reur  et  ses  Ministres,  or^ane$  de  ses  ddeisians  ;  la 
<'  seeonde  avtoriti  reprdsentante  est  le  Sdnat ;  la 
'<  iroisi^mCt  'le  ConsfsU  d'Etat,  qtdade  DirkMes  at^ 
^^  irffnUions  Ugidatives  >  le  Conseil  Ldgidattf  a  h 
"  quatrieme  rang. 

'^  Tout  rentrerail  dans  le  disordre,  si  d'autres  iddeg 
'^  cansiifutionellis  vemdent  pervertir  les  idies  de  nos 
'*  constitutions  Monarchiques.^ I 

What  led  to  the  insertion  of  the  above  article  ia 
the  French  ofiScial  paper^  was  a  reply  made  by  the 
Empress  to  the  president  of  the  corps  legiflative, 
when  they  congratulated  her  on  the  victories  of  her 
Lord :  she  said  <'  Je  suis  tr^  flattee  de  recevoir  le 
*'  t^moignage  d*estime  du  corps  legislatif,  qui  re- 

presente  la  Nation^  c'est  aussi  le  sentimeDt  de 

]'£mpereur«"  Bonaparte  also  wrote  her  irom 
Burgos  a  very  angry  letter  about  it, 

HIS  MINISTERS  ARE, 

A  Grand  Judge,  who  is  at  the  head  of  the  Law 
Officers. 

A  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs. 

A  Minister  of  the  Interior,  whose  deparfaoient 
10  the  most  considerable,  aa  it  embraces  so  manjr 
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braocbes^  viz;  commerce^  agriculture,  the  fine  and 
useful  arts,  public  establishments^  public  insimctioo^ 
high  roads,  customs,  &c. 

The  minister  presents  his  travail  to  the  council 
d[  state,  if  previously  approved  of  by  Bonaparte. 

*  A  Minister  of  War,  for  the  promotions  of  the 
army,  &c. 

A  Miniater  for  the  adminlstratum  dc  la  guerre^ 
which  has  the  department  forcioatbing^  victualling, 
forage,  &c.  &c. 

A  Minister  of  Marine. 

A  Minister  of  the  Public  Treasury,  who  pays  to, 
and  receives  money  from  the  different  public  func- 
tionaries. 

A  Minister  of  Finance,  whose  Ministry  is  like 
that  of  our  chancellor  of  the  exchequer. 

A  Secretary  of  State,  who  signs  and  registers  aB 
the  acts  of  government. 

All  the  ministers,  with  the  exceptions  hereailer 
mentioned,  have  their  public  days  where  any  per- 
son may  attend;  but  these  audiences  are  seldom 
attended  with  any  good  to  the  Petitioners  f. 

The  ministers  of  police  and  for  foreign  affairs 

*  This  miniatry  was  divided  iuto  two  branches^  because 
Bonaparte  knowing  Berthier  to  be  a  great  rogue,  he  would  not 
trati  hin  to  make  contracts,  as  he  took  such  immense  douceurs 
from  the  c^ontractors. 

t  II  is  Mid  of  the  faunoos  Cardinal  Richelieu,  that  on  entering 
hascabinet*  one  day,  ailer  a  public  audience,  with  all  the  peti* 
tfostand  memorials  in  his  hand,  he  said  to  a  friend  who  was 
standing  near  him,  "  Voild  ma  ccrretpondence  finic,**  throwing 
them  all  in  the  fire  * 


have  no  public  days^  and  cati  only  be  seen  when 
ihey  give  a  **  rcjidez-vojis  *  .^^ 

I  now  come  to  a  ministry,  which  is  of  such  a 
hideous  nature  as  has  never  been  equalled  by  any 
inquisition,  or  by  any  tribunal  since  the  secret  tri- 
bunal which  existed  in  Germany,  centuries  ago. 
I  giean  the  ministry  of  Police. 

In  the  first  place,  all  printed  books  must  be  sent 
here  for  inspection,  not  in  manuscript,  but  actually 
printed  ;  therefore,  if  the  publication  is  not  approv- 
ed of,  the  author  has  lost  the  expense  of  setting  up 
the  press  and  printing  proof-sheets. 

All  plays  must  be  sent  hitlier  previous  to  their 
representation.  The  newspapers  from  every  part 
of  France  must  be  regularly  sent  after  being  pub- 
lished. All  passports  of  straugers,  on  Iheir  arrival, 
must  be  sent  to  this  office  ! 

This  is  the  seat  of  the  Haute  Police,  and  is  kuowa 
by  the  qualification  of  Police  Secretle,  under  the 
direction  of  a  Chef  de  Division,*  who  at  present  is 
Mr.  Desmaretsf. 

*  The  company  of  those  levees  are  sometimes  composed  of  an 
heterogeneous  mixture.  1  was  once  at  Fouche's  levee,  there 
I  met  a  French  emigrant  Lady,  now  in  London,  Madame  de 
V— le,  who  went  to  France  to  endeavour  (o  recover  her  pro- 
perty.  Bernier,  originally  a  Priest,  afterwards  a  Chooan  Ge- 
neral, and  now  Bonaparte's  Bishop  of  Orleans,  Mr.  de  Caloaoej 
Mr.  de  Narbonne,  JSanihonax,  the  Republican  ex.agent  at  St. 
Domingo,  and  Barrere  :  and  certainly  more  opposite  characters 
never  met  together  in  the  same  apartment;  add  to  that  Grange 
ii^ixture,  the  minister  Fouche  himself. 

f  This  miscreant  is  an  ex-priest  of  GrpnobJe,  and  zprotSgfo^ 
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This  ministry  employs  spies  of  the  first  order, 
men  and  women  who  frequent  the  best  society  in 
Paris,  and  who  keep  their  carriage.  Tliey  are 
paid  as  much  as  2000  livres  (80/.  per  month)  j  they 
send  in  their  reports  in  writing,  under  a  particular 
ttgnature  agreed  on  between  them  and  the  minister. 

One  or  two  foreign  ambassadors,  but  almost  all 
their  secretaries,  a  great  many  foreigners,  actors, 
dancers,  bankers  *,  judges,  lawyers,  notares,  priests, 

Fouch^'ft.  It  IB  well  known  that  he  has  had  state  prisoners 
poinoDed^  and  when  they  were  in  the  agonies  of  death,  he  went 
In  his  priest's  dress  to  administer  the  sacrament,  in  order  to  ob- 
tain the  dying  man's  confessions,  and  to  get  disclosuies.  Many 
penons  have  been  the^Tictims  in  consequence  of  confessions  so 
.  obtained  by  Mr.  Desmar^ts. 

*  The  following  fact  will  prove  the  assertion,  that  Bankers 
are  in  the  pay  of  the  French  police : 

General  Duboseq  having  been  made  prisoner  at  Poudicherry, 
arrived  in  England;  and  it  seems  was  employed  as  our  spy 
on  his  return-  to  France.  He  arrived  at  Paris,  in  the  year 
)805,  with  a  letter  of  credit  from  Hammersley,  upon  an  eminent 
Banking-house  there,  who  was  to  pay  him  100/.  sterling  per 
inonth  :  the  Banker,  whose  niece  is  married  to  Mr.  Desmar^is, 
phief  of  the  secret  police,  told  his  respectable  nephew  of  a  per- 
son of  that  description,  namely  a  French  General,  having  come 
over  to  Paris  with  a  letter  of  credit  from  Hammersley's.  The 
^oker  was  desired  to  intercept  any  letters  that  might  come 
addressed  to  General  Duboscq ;  which  was  done,  and  with  the 
letters  which  the  General  gave  to  the  Banker  to  be  forwarded 
to  London,  were  all  conveyed  to  Fotichi's  office.  Duboscq  and 
his'' two  accomplices,  of  the  names  of  Laa  and  Rousselin,  were 
appreheuded,  brought  to  trial  and  shot.  What  I  have  now  re* 
iated  will  be  found  in  the  Moniteur  of  August,-  1805,  in  which 
pper  the  trial  was  inserted  I 
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kept  women,  even  eomnioa  prostitutes^  gamblers, 
merchants,  brokers  on  the  exchange,  in  fine,  aU 
descriptions  of  persons  are  enlisted  and  attached 
to  i\\\s/rigkffid  tribunal. 

But  no  spy  can  be  engaged  by  Fouoli^  or  by 
the  other  police,  unless  sanctioned  by  Bonaparte, 
and  for  this  reason,  because  he  has  a  list  of  the 
spies  of  the  prefecture  of  police,  and  of  the  military 
police,  and  he  does  not  wish  that  one  roan  shoald 
be  employed  by  different  polices,  as  it  would  be 
giving  him  too  much  for  his  services  *. 

The  sum  paid  by  the  gaming  houses  in  Paris, 

*  Bonaparte  has  a1«o  a  police  of  his  own  ;  it  was  formerly 
under  Bourienne,  but  it  is  now  under  the  direction  of  General 
Savary.  For  the  proof  of  this  assertion,  I  will  state  the  follow- 
ing facti 

When  I  first  arrived  in  Paris  I  dined  at  Tallien's;  the  party 
was  very  nomerous,  and  some  persons  there  made  use  of  t>oJd 
language,  calling  Bonaparte  a  Csfcsar,  &c«  One  of  the  party,  a 
Colonel  of  the  name  of  Donadieu,  said, ''  Eh  hicnfje  ne  danande 
pas  mievx  que  d*itre  un  Brutus/*  At  this  dinner  a  spy  of  Bona* 
parte  and  a  spy  of  Fouch6  were  present ;  the  former  was  Lache» 
Tardieric,  afterwards  consul  at  Hamburgh,  and  latterly  at 
Dantzig,  and  the  latter  was  «  Madame  La  Grave.  At  the 
desert  Lachevardierre  begged  to  retire,  compiainiiig  of  a  pain 
in  his  bowels,  was  absent  about  an  hour  and  returned.  Next 
morning  the  female  spy  reported  to  Fouche  what  she  had  heard  : 
the  minister  told  Bonaparte  of  the  conversation  at  Taliien's ; 
he  interrupted  him  by  telling  him  that  he  knew  it  already  last 
night.  It  appeared  that  Mr.  Lachevardilsrre,  when  he  retired 
from  dinner,  went  and  made  his  report  to  Bonaparte !  t  The 
next  day  the  Brutus  en  petto,  and  several  others  of  the  party^ 
were  exiled.  Fouche  admonished  me  never  tofrequttU  thecoet^ 
pany  qf  jacobins !!f  * 


amouoting  to  never  less  tlian  6^  and  in  time  of 
peace  8  millions  of  litres  toumois  per  annum^  goes 
towards  tbe  expense  of  the  ministry  of  police,  but 
more  is  allowed  iiim  by  the  tretoury^  as  appears 
even  in  their  budget. 

Tbe  minister  being  so  very  much  occupied, 
has  four  counsellors  of  state  to  assist  him,  and  who 
correspond  with  the  prefects  of  tbe  departments, 
which  are  allotted  to  each  counsellor  of  state :  these 
gentlemen  are  Messrs.  R^al,  Pelet  de  la  Loz^re, 
Miot,  and  the  prefect  of  the  police  of  Paris^  Dubois, 
who  corresponds  likewise  with  the  prefects  who  are 
near  the  department  of  the  Seine,  and  for  form 
sake,  theM  four  counsellors  of  state  meet  once  a 
week  at  the  ministers,  to  consult  and  deliberate  on 
the  affairs  of  the  police. 

Tbe  minister  of  police  sends  alw  into  foreign 
countries  emissaries,  who  are  entirely  unknown  to 
the  minister  for  foreign  affairs,  as  well  as  to 
the  French  ministers  abroad ;  this  kind  of  double 
or  counter  police  was  very  ciMumon  in  the  aricien 
regime  of  France. 

In  this  c^oe,  as  well  as  in  that  of  foreign 
itffiurs,  there  are  fac-simiks  of  the  band^writings 
of  every  potentate,  minister,  ambassadors,  &o.  and 
also  of  their  arms,  &c.  Even  printing  types  of 
di&rent  countries,  as  well  as  paper,  and  the  stampa 
of  newspapers  *  are  in  these  trices. 
.  There  was  not  a  post  office  in  Germany  before. 

*  Those  only  Id  Euglaod,  aa  no  newspapers  of  the  Continent 
ire  stamped* 
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the  rupture  with  that  country  in  1805^  where  the 
French  minister  of  police  had  not  emis^saries. 
Not  a  government  office  all  over  the  continent^ 
that  has  not  a  person  in  it,  who  is  in  the  pay  of 
France.  Conversations  which  are  held  at  Tables 
(£lI6t€s  in  the  different  towns  on  the  continent, 
are  reported  to  the  French  minister  of  police. 

That  minister  related  once  in  a  public  company, 
that  four  persons  were  dining  in  a  private  room 
at  a  coffee  house  in  Paris,  and  the  next  day  he  re- 
ceived a  report  from  each  of  those  persons  of  the 
conversation  which  passed  at  that  dinner  ;  because 
it  so  happened  that  the  four  persons  were  all  his 
spies,  but  of  course  were  not  known  to  each  other. 

The  next  police  office  is  called  the  Prifecture  of 
Police ;  at  this  office  tliere  are  also  bureaux  for 
newspapers,  books,  &c. ;  and  it  is  necessary  to  go 
through  the'same  fonas  there  as  at  the  other  office. 

The  women  of  the  town,  and  brothels,  are  all 
numbered  and  registered  at  this  office,  and  the 
department  is  denominated.  Bureau  dts  Mteurs 
( Office  for  Morals  ) . 

There  is  also  a  secret  police,  but  in  a  petty 
way.  The  spies  employed  at  this  office  usually 
attend  at  coffee-houses,  and  eating-houses.  Beg* 
gars,,  or  at  least  supposed  beggars,  old  cloaths 
men,  portera  of  houses,  valets  de  place,  printers 
journeymen,  bill-stickers,  hackney  coachmen, 
ballad  singers,  &c.  &c.  who  are  enlisted  as  spies, 
make  their  report  to  this  office.  There  are 
also  police  agents  stationed  in  every  market  place. 
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in  the  theatres,  in  the  churches,  and  even  about 
the  palace,  and  are  unknown  as  such*   . 

The  extortions  practised  by  these  two  polioer 
offices  are  beyond  conception.  If  a  man  is  ar« 
rested,  and  he  wishes  to  be  liberated,  he  must  pay, 
and  if  he  has  not  the  means  of  paying,  then  they 
wish  to  make  it  appear  to  those  who  interest 
themselves  for  those  persons  arrested,  that  they 
are  really  guilty. 

I  once  had  occasion  to  apply  to  this  police 
office  on  behalf  of  a  person  who  was  arrested- 
The  chef  de  division,  a  man  of  the  name  of  Ber- 
trand,  said  to  me,  you  had  better  not  interfere, 
cela  pourrait  vous  camp7vmetlre,  though  he  well 
knew  that  the  man  was  innocent,  but  this  they 
do,  which  prevents  friends  interfering. 

I  went  once  to  the  same  Mr.  Bertrand  to  speak 
in  behalf  of  a  person,  and  I  observed  to  him  that 
be  was  mistaken  as  to  the  man.  Oh  que  non^  said 
he,  on  7ie  se  Irompe  jamais  ici  que  quand  on  rnet  en 
liberie — We  are  only  in  the  wrong  when  we 
discharge  people  from  prison. 

It  is  at  this  police  that  the  warrants  of  arrest 
(mandats  d^arrets)  are  always  issued,  even  those 
who  are  arrested  by  Fouche's  orders. 

At  this  office  there  is  likewise  a  prison 
called  the  ddpdt^  Sometimes  a  prisoner  appre*^ 
bended  upon  an  unjust  suspicion  is  put  in  the 
same  dungeon  with  robbers,  assassins,  and  swind* 
lers ;  but  if  he  is  not  to  be  allowed  to  see  any 
body,  he  is  then  put  au  secret  in  a  dungeon  by 
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himsfic^lf,  where  there  is  scftrceljr  a  ray  of  light ;  he 
must  pay  for  ^  bed  swarming  with  rermtii  half  a 
Grown  per  night.  In  the  same  dangeon  he  is 
obliged  to  do  that  which  nature  requires. 

When  a  man  is  taken  from  his  boose^  bit 
servants  are  afraid  to  tell  the  friends  of  his  master 
that  he  is  arrested;  in  those  cases^  they  answer 
that  the  parties  are  gone  into  the  country. 

When  a  man  has  been  in  jail  and  liberated,  he 
is  desired  by  the  police  not  to  tell  any  one  of  what 
be  has  seen  or  heard  when  in  prison ;  if  he  dis« 
obeyed  this  injmiction  th^y  would  exile  him  ^. 

The  following  singular  affair  deserves  particular 
notice. 

An  emigrant  of  the  name  of  Mr.  Vauban, 
(a  descendant  of  the  famous  de  Vauban)  who 
was  formerly  the  aid  de  camp  to  the  Count 
d'Artois>  when  that  prince  went  on  an  expedition  to 
the  coast  of  France^  came  to  Paris  about  four  yean 
ago  by  permission  of  the  government^  from  WaF« 
saw,  where  he  had  resided  With  the  prince  Po« 
niatowsky^  nephew  of  the  late  king  of  Poland. 
He  was  scarcely  arrived  when  he  was  arrested 
and  taken  to  the  prifecture  of  police^  where  they 

*  By  a  recent  decree  of  Bonaparte,  he  makes  it  known 
that  there  are  eight  state  prisons  to  be  erected  for  the  deteDtioa 
of  persons  whom  he  cannot  bring  to  triaL  AHet  the  system 
which  is  exposed  in  this  work,  it  will  b«  seen  that  persons  were 
arbitrarily  imprisoned  by  that  tyrant,  long  before  such  a  decree 
passed,  and  the  same  order  of  things  which  Were  commenced 
^y  RoberspieFre  is  continued  by  Bonaparte, 
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of  course  examined  his  papers;  amoogst  them  were 
found  notes  and  memorandums^  relating  to  the  ex- 
pedition to  the  Isle  de  DieUj  by  M^hich  it  appeared  that 
Mr.  de  Vauhan  had  not  a  very  favourable  opinion  of 
the  French  princes  and  other  emigrants.  This  was 
reported  to  Bonaparte,  vifho  forced  and  compelled 
him  to  arrange  his  memorandums  and  notes  for 
the  press.  Mr.  de  Vauban  resisted  a  long  while^ 
bat  when  on  one  side  the  instruments  of  torture 
were  shewn  him  if  he  refused^  and  on  the  other 
the  restoration  of  his  estates  if  he  complied;  Mr. 
de  Vauban  chose  the  less  painful  tracks  and  be 
published  his  work,  wh^ch  appeared  under  the 
title  of  ''  Memoires  sur  la  Vendee  et  sur  TExp^- 
"  dition  k  PIsle  de  Dieu,  par  Mr.  D.  V.  B/' 

It  was  read  with  great  avidity,  and  it  entirely 
contradicts  the  assertions  which  were  formerly 
made  by  the  committee  of  public  safety^  that  the 
English  ships  of  war  fired  at  the  emigrants  in 
Qniberon  Bay. 

Government  does  not  allow  a  state  prisoner  even 
jail  allowance^  which  is  bread  and  water. 

At  this  office  the  torture  is  applied  to  prisoners^ 
^ich  I  shall  have  occasion  to  notice  hereafter. 

When  the  fate  of  the  unhappy  victim  is  decided, 
he  is  removed  from  thence  to  another  prison. 

Very  often  the  police  purposely  enter  a  wrong 
name  in  their  registers :  this  is  chiefly  done  to  fo- 
reigners; for  when  their  ministers  apply  for  their 
h1>eration^  they  produce  their  registers  to  shew  that 


they  have  not  a  person  of  that  name  in  their  prisoD* 
This  happened  to  an  American  merchant  of  the 
tiame  of  Amory  of  Boston^  who  was  arrested  at 
Milan  when  Bonaparte  was  crowned  there«  He 
was  brought  to  Paris;^  and  lodged  in  the  Temple. 

When  Mr.  LivingstcHie^  the  American  minister, 
heard  of  this,  which  was  about  nine  mootbs 
after,  he  applied  to  the  police,  when  they  pro* 
duced  their  registers,  to  shew  that  no  such  man 
was  there  ;  after  a  detention  of  fifteen  months  he 
was  liberated. 

The  same  happened  to  a  young  man  of  the 
name  of  Oppenheim,  a  banker  of  Vienna ;  he  was 
also  reclaimed  by  the  Austrian  minister  Count 
Cobentzel^  but  the  same  subterfuge  was  made  use 
of  as  in  the  case  of  Mr.  Amory. 

The  persons  employed  as  spies  at  this  police,  are 
fositivelxj  ordered  to  make  denunciations  right  or 
wrong.  ''  Parcequ'il  faui  que  la  police  Ircwaille/' 
If  they  do  not,  they  are  discharged  and  banished. 

I  once  applied  to  Mr.  Real  for  a  friend  of  mine, 
an  Englishman,  who  was  going  to  Montpel- 
lier;  he  was  stopped  at  Tours,  in  consequence 
of  orders  received  from  Paris  from  Mr.  Real, 
although  he  had  his  passport  m  regie.  The  coun- 
sell  or  of  state  honestly  confessed  that  he  signed  the 
t)rder,  but  he  did  not  know  the  reason  why,  and 
added,  ''  ee  n*etait  qu'un  mouvement  du  bureau/' 

Englishmen,  reflect  on  this  system,  and  be  proud 
of  the  conttitutioa  and  liberties  of  your  country ! 
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The  police  of  Paris  propagate  stories  and  r^orti; 
so  as  to  make  them  be  repeated,  and  then  they 
arrest  their  victims;  they  will  eveo  extend  their 
wickedness  to  publications ;  they  will  print  libeU 
a^inst  the  Government,  sell  them  to  bookseilersi 
and  afterwards  have  them  arrested.  However,  this 
idea  they  borrowed  from  the  Ancim  Regime,  for  on 
reading  the  ''  Secret  Memoirs  of  the  Bastile/'  I 
found  the  same  trick  practised  in  the  ministry  of 
Mr.  LeNoir! 

It  may  very  naturally  be  asked  cui  horn?  The 
answer  is,  to  gratify  the  great,  just,  and  good  Bo- 
naparte, who  cannot  rest  a  moment  unless  he  hear 
of  conspiracies,  arrests,  and  the  like;  and  to  oblige 
their  Grand  Einperor,  they  hatch  up  a  conspiracy. 
Independent  of  these  polices,  there  is  also  a 
PoUce  Militaire,  where  there  are  spies  employed  to 
look  after  the  military  only,  and  these  are  not  less 
active  than  the  others.  I  can  illustrate  that  asser* 
tion  by  the  following  fact. 

A  Commissary  at  War>  of- the  name  of  Haute- 
rive,  arrived  at  Paris  with  dispatches  to  the  Mi* 
niater  at  War,  from  the  French  Commander  in 
Chief  at  Hanover.  This  person,  on  his  arrival^ 
dressed  himself,  took  some  refreshments  at  a  cof- 
fee-honse,  and  went  to  the  Minister,  who  was  not 
at  home.  Mr.  Hauterive  would  not  leave  the 
dispatches,  his  orders  were  such,  as  they,  contained 
an  account  of  the  disaffected  state  of  the  army  ia 
Hanover,    abojit   General   Moreau's    affair:,  he 
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therefore  left  hi«  name  and  address,  and  a  few 
hours  after  the  Minister's  aid  de  camp  arrived, 
accompanied  with  two  soldiers,  to  fetch  the  dis- 
patches* Mr.  Hauterive  was  sent  to  prison  and 
exiled  !  Some  one  on  the  road  must  have  de- 
nounced him,  as  having  propagated  reports  about 
the  army  of  Hanover,  as  he  certainly  did  not  con- 
verse with  any  person  whatever,  the  short  time  be 
was  in  Paris. 

At  the  post-office,  there  is  likewise  a  kind  of 
police,  for  opening  of  aU  letters :  this  Bureau  i% 
called  Bureau  Particulier,  under  the  direction  of 
Mr.  Sicyes  (brother  to  the  Abbe) ;  under  him  arc 
two  Frenchmen  of  the  names  of  Dugaz  and  Cou- 
lon,  a  fellow  of  the  name  of  Heyberg,  a  Dane, 
who  was  obliged  to  quit  his  country  for  having 
acted  there  as  a  spy  of  France,  under  the  French 
minister  Grouvelle,  and  an  Englishman  of  the 
name  of  Thompson. 

I  have  entered  into  these  details,  because  I  wish  to 
shew  how  that  country  is  governed,  and  io  prove, 
that  its  only  laws  are  police  laws,  and  all  taken 
from  Merlin's  Loi  des  Suspects*;  a  code  of  law» 
made  for  Roberspierre. 

There  were  also  prefectures  created  for  every  de- 
partment. The  prdfet  jresides  in  the  chef-lieu, 
principal  town  in  the  department.  In  the  inferior 
cities  are  sous-prSfets  and  Mayors ;  the  latter  are 
appomted  for  life,  and  paid  by  government.   These 

*  See  Appendix,  for  Merlia. 


prefets  and  fious-prefets  are  in  direct  correspond- 
ence with  the  ministers  of  the  interior  and  police. 
£very  prefect  is  like  a  minister  in  his  department. 
He  also  has  his  secret  police,  and  his  spies. 

But  as  Bonaparte  does  not  like  to  confide  too 
much  in  the  civil  power,  he  divided  the  country 
into  so  many  military  divisions^  each  of  which  has 
one,  two,  sometimes  three  civil  departments  com* 
prehended  in  it,  according  to  the  local  extent.  A 
General  and  his  Staff,  with  a  proportionate  military 
force*  is  attached  to  each  military  division. 

Every  inhabitant  must  take  care  to  keep  on 
good  terms  with  ihe^efety  sous-yi^ifet,  and  Gene- 
ral of  the  division^  or  he  is  ruined.  If  a  complaint 
is  sent  by  either  of  these  Satraps  to  their  respectiv'e 
ministers  at  Pari8>  orders  are  sent  down  to  impri- 
son, shoots  or  plunder  the  obnoxious  individual.. 
If  a  man  has  a  house,  or  a  garden,  or  a  wife,  a 
sister^  or  a  daughter,  and  the  Prefect  or  the  Ge- 
neral wishes  to  possess  them,  ilfaiit  c6der,  or  ruin, 
and  in  some  cases,  death  ensues.  These  cases  oc- 
cur  daily  and  hourly  in  the  departments.  For  no 
man  dares  make  a  charge  against  any  public  func- 
tionary, however  atrocious  may  be  his  conduct; 
and  if  their  oppressors  are  informed  only  of  their 
murmuring,  it  serves  to  increase  their  oppression. 

At  this  period,  the  Gens  ffanyierie  were  esfa- 
btisbed^  which  is  a  body  somewhat  resembling  the 
Mardchaussie  of  the  Ancien  Rdgime.  These  men 
are  in  every  town^    hamlet  and   village,   wber« 
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^bere  are  scarcely  fifty  bouses.  At  every  inn  oh 
the  road^  the  traveller  is  sure  to  meet  with  one  of 
^  these  military  JlgaazUs :  a  Frenchman  fears  no- 
thing so  much  as  the  sight  of  a  Gens  d'arme. 
They  patrole  the  roads^  they  stop  carriages  and 
passengers,  on  pretence  of  examining  their  papers^ 
but  in  reality,  in  many  Qase^,  only  to  frighten  peo- 
ple, with  a  view  to  extort  money.from  them.  One 
cannot  move  above  twenty  paces,  without  meeting 
a  Gens  d'arme.  In  short,  thcbC  men*are  the  terror 
of  the  country*. 

I  have  observed  in  a  former  part  of  this  publicar 
tion,  that  the  public  schools  for  the  education  of 
youth  were  established  upon  a  very  wise  and  liberal 
principle. 

Bonaparte  was  determined  that  these  public  in- 
stitutions, which  were  intended  to  promote  a  gene* 
ral  system  of  education,  should  be  limited  to  mili- 
tary acquirements.  The  scholars  are  all  obliged  to 
go  through  the  manual  exercise,  and  are  in  every 
respect  educated  for  the  arnny  alone;  and  whenever 
he  is  short  of  officers,  he  generally  drafts  thetn 
from  those  schools.  These  measures  made  a  bad 
impression  on  the  minds  of  the  French  people,  as 
they  proved  tliat  Bonaparte's  object  was  to  make 

*  Their  barbarous  conduct  to  our  English  prisoners  of  war 
is  very  jjjstly  stated  by  Mr.  C.  Sturt,  who  had  been  many  years 
detained  in  France  as  a  prisoner  of  war,  and  also  in  a  very  well 
*  written  work,  entitled  "  A  Picture  of  Verdun."  I  am  sorry 
that  the  author  of  that  interesting  publication  did  not  gire  bis 
pame  to  it ;  as  the  name  of  an  author  is  always  a  pledge  for 
the  truth  of  his  statements. 
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France  a  mere  military  nation,  and  to  convert  tbem 
into  a  military  despotism. 

These  are  the  outlines  of  the  system  established 
by  Napoleon  Bonaparte  !  and  more  power  was 
never  centered  in  any  monarch.  Nevertheless  the 
Parisians  were  not  intimidated :  masked  balls  and 
the  carnivals^  which  had  been  suppressed  during 
the  revolution,  were  now  revived.  The  constitut- 
ed authorities  are  obliged  to  wear  laoed  coats/ and 
to  keep  their  carriages :  amusements,  show  and 
luxury,  are  all  the  Parisian  wants,  provided  they 
*do  not  cost  too  much»  Bonaparte  knows  their 
character  in  that  respect,  and  therefore  he  ordered 
his  liveried  dependants  to  keep  up  magnificence. 
I  knew  a  Counsellor  of  State,  who,  pn  complaining 
to  Bonaparte  that  his  income  was  too  small  to 
enable  him  to  live  in  great  style,  received  this  an^- 
swer :  '^  that  he  should  contract  debts,  as  his  ere- 
^'  ditors  would  be  interested  to  support  ^i^govem- 
**  ment." 

On  Bonaparte's  return  (Vom  Italy,  after  the  bat- 
tle of  Marengo,  having  no  more  blood  to  spill 
abroad,  he  wanted  to  establish  a  system  of  terror 
at  home.  His  conduct  to  the  royalist  chief,  Frott^, 
whom  he  had  caused  to  be  shot  in  La  Vendee,  after 
he  had  signed  a  capitulation  with  General  Cfaam- 
berlhac,  excited  great  indignation  against  him 
amongst  the  adherents  of  that  party.  Thejaco- 
l>ins|were  also  very  much  incensed  against  him  be- 
Muse  be  re-established  levees  and  drawing-room^. 
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»  consular  ^uard,  &c.  these  thiogs  did  not  much 
please  them.  To  keep  tliem  in  particular  .in  awe^ 
h€  contrived  to  hatch  up  a  plot  for  that  purpose ; 
this  was  disapproved  of  by  Fouche^  but  still  that 
minister  was  pliant  enough  to  yield  to  his  master's 
suggestions^  and  a  more  infamous  transaction  is 
not  recorded  in  history. 

It  seems  that  General  A.renaj  the  cousin  and  be^ 
nefactor  of  Bonaparte  and  his  family,  expressed 
himself  verj' freely  against  the  usurping  power  of 
the  First  Consul,  complaining  at  the  same  time 
of  his  ingratitude  to  himseU',  for  bis  former  ser^ 
vices  and  kindness,  not  only  to  him,  but  to  his 
mother  and  sisters ;  he  also  made  frequent  applica- 
tion'to  the  new  tyrant,  to  recall  his  brother  from 
the  isle  ofRhe,  to  which  place  he  had  been  exiled, 
on  account  of  his  opposition  in  the  Council  of  500, 
on  the  18th  Brurnaire! 

Of  such  a  violent  man  as  Arena,  who  was  an 
Italian  like  himself,  Bonaparte  wanted  to  rid 
himself,  and  therefore  he  was  included  in  the  plot 

A  person  of  the  name  of  Harel,  a  notorious 
'villain,  was  employed  by  the  Police,  according  to 
his  Oram  confession  at  the  trial,  to  engage  Jacobins 
to  destroy  Bonaparte.  This  man  had  been  in  the 
army ;  he  knew  Arena,  and  he  pretended  to  be  a 
mql'content.  They  both  visited  a  man  of  the 
name  of  Demerville,  an  author,  and  former  secre- 
tary of  Barrere,  and  at  whose  lodgings  the  pro- 
posed conspirators  met     The  party  consisted  of 
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two  Italians  of  tbe  name  of  Diana,  a  poet,  and 
Ceracobi,  a  statuary,  pupil  of  tbe  celebrated  Ca- 
nova,  Dfho  fled  from  Italy  for  the  cause  of  Frendi 
lAberty,  and  Tupino  Le  Brun,  a  painter,  a  pupil 
of  Dayid,  and  who  was  one  of  the  jury  of  tbe 
fevolutionary  tribunal. 

The  spy  reported,  that  it  had  been  agreed  up<m 
io  assassinate  Bonaparte  coming  out  of  the  Opera^ 
and  that  they  were  all  to  be  provided  with  pistols 
and  daggers. 

When  the  signal  was  given  to  arrest  the  assassins 
at  the  Opera  House,  only  three  were  there,  namely, 
Tupino  and  the  two  Italians,  and  one  of  these, 
Diana,  had  a  stiletto  in  his  pocket ;  he  was  not, 
however,  on  the  same  side  of  the  Opera  where 
Bonaparte  sat,  but  was  standing  in  the  lobbj 
opposite ! 

Arena  was  at  home,  as  he  proved  on  his  trial, 
and  Demerville  was  also  at  home  and  unwell. 
The  next  day  the  latter  was  arrested,  and  the 
former  (ftily.flve  days  after,  though  he  voluntarily 
surrendered  himself.  He  knew  that  it  was  ru- 
moured in  Paris  that  he  was  in  the  plot  of  those 
'  persons  arrested  at  the  Opera  House;  he  therefore 
wrote  to  the  Minister  of  Police  about  it.  Fouche 
wished  the  matter  to  rest  where  it  did  ;  but  Arena, 
not  <;ontent  with  his  letter  to  the  Minister,  wrote  a 
very  spirited  one  to  Bonaparte.  In  consequence  of 
which  he  was  desired  to  come  to  Fouche*s,  which 
be  did,  and  on  his  arrival  was  arrested. 
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When  the  accused  were  put  on  their  trial,  the 
first  matter  of  evidence  brought  against  them  was 
their  declaration  made  at  the  Prefecture  of  Po- 
lice^ when  thej  were  first  apprehended.  This  mode 
of  proceeding  is  usual  in  the  French  Courts  of 
Xaw.  Against  this  evidence  the  accused  pro- 
tested, saving,  what  is  generally  known  in  France, 
.that  thfese  declarations  were  extorted  from  them, 
in  consequence  of  the  torture  applied  to  them ! ! 

At  the  Police  a  question  had  been  put  to  Ce- 
racchi  by  the  interrogating  officer  there,  Mr.  Ber- 
trand.  He  did  not  answer  according  to  Bertrand's 
wishes;  the  latter  then  presented  a  pistol  to  his 
head,  and  made  him  answer  in  a  manner  to  inctU- 
pate  himself ! 

Ceracchi  on  his  trial  called  the  Interpreter  of  the 
Police,  a  Mr.  yillette*,  to  confirm  this  statement. 
Ceracchi,  not  understanding  French  sufficiently  to 
answer  questions  on  which  his  life  depelnded^  was 
allowed  an  interpreter,  not  of  his  chusihg,  but  a 
person  attached  to  the  Police  !  bijt  who  behaved 
like  a  man  of  honour. 

Upon  the  evidence,  therefore,  of  their  own  de- 
claration, extorted  by  threats  and  violence,  and  on 
the  deposition  of  a  single  witness,  Harel,  who,  ac- 
cording to  his  own  confession,  was  an  agent  of  the 
Police,  these  men  were  found  guilty,  and  after- 
wards guillotined,  excepting  Dis^na,  who  was  a<:- 

*  Mr.  Villette  was  inimedic^tely  after  discharged  from  ihc 
Police  for  his;  man/j/'  conduct  on  this  occasion, 
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quitted,  but  exiled  afterwards ;  and  this  verj 
Diana  was  the  only  man  who  bad  a  weapon 
about  him,  and  who  was  actually  at  the  Opera^ 
whereas  Arena  and  DeinerTille,.  who  were  exe- 
cuted, were  at  their  own  lodgings !  This  account 
I  have  taken  from  the  trial,  which  was  printed 
and  publicly  sold :  were  it  not  upon  such  testimony 
this  story  could  not  be  credited. 

With  Diana,  were  banished  from  France  all  the 
Italian  patriots  .who  were  seduced  by  the  French 
government  to  betray  their  country,  to  the  number 
of  about  four  thousand  ! !  Those  who  belonged  to 
that  part  of  Italy  which  was  called  the  Cisalpine  re* 
public,  had  nothing  to  apprehend  on  their  return, 
but  those  from  Naples  and  Rome  were  ignomini- 
ously  and  infamously  betrayed.  They  were  bound 
together  like  so  many  felons,  and  conducted  on  foot 
by  gens  d'armes  to  the  frontierf^ 

The  infamy  of  the  tyrant  of  the  world  did  not 
rest  here;  he  gave  a  list  of  all  the  persons  so  sent 
off  to  the  Neapolitan  and  Roman  Ambassadors  at 
Paris,  so  that  these  victims  of  French  fraiemittf 
could  not  escape  the  punishment  which  awaited 
them,  for  on  their  arrival  on  the  frontiers  they  were 
basely  and  barbarously  given  up  to  Neapolitan  and 
Roman  detachments  who*  were  waiting  for  them. 
Not  one  of  these  men,  however,  was  punished  with 
death  1  This  is  a  lesson  for  all  those  deluded  men  who 
flight  be  disposed  to  listen  to  Bonaparte's  seduc? 
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fioDSi  and  it  is  -only  a  Napoleon  that  can  commit 
such  an  outrage.* 

Fouche  now  fabricated  a  plot  to  entrap  the 
Royalists.  A  spy  was  employed  to  engage  per* 
sons  of  that  party  to  meditate  a  conspiracy  against 
the  first  Coiftul;  the  spy^  however^  did  not  make 
complete  communications  to  his  employers  of  all 
that  he  knew :  an  infernal  Machine  was  to  be  made 
with  the  approbation  of  the  Police^  but  not  let-oflf 
in  the  manner  it  was,  nor  exactly  at  the  time.  It 
was  carried  on  to  a  greater  extent  than  Fouche  him- 
self was  aware  of;  therefore  the  agent  employed 
in  this  affair^  being  likely  to  become  the  victim, 
was  obliged  to  flee;  one  man  only  was  executed! 
This  is  the  true  statement  of  the  affair  of  the  infer- 
nal machine. 

About  this  period  a  Marquis  de  Rivarol  was 
apprehended  at  Brest^  accused  of  being  a  spy  of  the 
English  government^  and  of  visiting  that  port  for 
the  purpose  of  destroying  the  French  and  Spanish 
ships.  The  Marquis  was  tripd^  but  acquitted ; 
when  the  Tyrant  was  informed  of  this,  he  was  so 
enraged,    that   not   only   the    Marquis    but    his 

«  His  condact  to  the  Polish  Legion,  a  short  time  after,  was 
equally  atrocious.  When  the  French  expedition  sailed  to  St. 
Domingo,  the  Polish  Legion  were  ordered  ^  that  service ; 
bdt  the  officers  as  well  as  men  protested  against  their  being  sent 
off  to  that  country.  A  thousand  men  and  fifty  officers  were 
shot  for  mutiny,  and  the  rest  were  sent  to  St.  Domingo.  Oa 
arriving  there,  however,  the  greatest  part  deserted  to  Touis- 
saint. 
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jadspes  were  ordered  to  be  arrested  and  brought 
to  Paris ;  they  were  all  lodged  in  the  Tem- 
ple. The  former^  unless  taken  off  by  assassi- 
nation or  poison,  is  there  to  this  hour,  and  the  lat« 
tcr,  after  having  been  a  tweli^eraonth  closely  con- 
fined in  the  Temple,  were  sent  in  exile  to  the  island 
of  Oleron.  .    • 

After  the  case  made  out  by  the  government  that 
there  existed  plots  against  the  tyrant's  life,  medi- 
tated not  only  by  Republicans,  but  by  Royalists, 
aod  it  was  found  that  the  criminal  courts  in  the 
departments  were  not  disposed  to  punish  persons 
against  whom  guilt  v?as  ngt  legally  and  clearlj 
proved,  a  new  law  was  made  by  the  senate  for  the 
organization  of  special  Tribunals,  to  be  composed 
of  Judges  and  Military  Men,  who  should  be  ena-- 
bled  to  try  persons  for  state  crimes  without  a  Jury,  2 

These  Judges  were  all  appointed  by  the  first 
Consul,  in  the  same  manner  as  those  of  the  revolu-  '- 

tionary  Tribunals  were  by  Roberspierre !     No  less  f 

than  724  persons' were  c6ndcmned,  according  to  aa, 
official   report,  in  the  space  of  five  months,   by      ^ 
these  newly  formed  Tribunals.* 

Bonaparte,  like  all  Tyrants,  now  thought  pro* 
per  to  call  in  the  Priesthood  to  his  aid  ;  he  there- 
fore signed  a  Concordat  with  the  Pope,  and  by  the 
following  article  it  will  be  seen  that  the  Priests 
Were  to  be  enlisted  as  his  spies,  and  to  betray  all 

*See  Expos^  presented  to  the  Legislative  Cody  at  Paris,  23d 
of  Nov.  1801,  by  the  Counselor  of  Sute,  Thibadeau.— Moni- 
*«ur,  24  Nov,  ISOF, 
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eonfessions  made  to  them.  These  they  send  to 
the  minister  des  CtUteSj  minister  of  worship,  at 
Paris*. 

Art.  V*.  "  The  clergy,  before  enterhig  upon 
*'  their  functions^  r  shall  take  before  the  first 
^  consul  the  oath  of  fidelity,  expressed  in  the 
following  words :  I  swear  and  promise,  &c.  &c. 
to  preserve  obedience  and  fidelity  to  the  govern- 
ment established  by  the  constitution  of  the 
French  Republic.  I  likewise  promise  to  carry 
on  no  correspondence,  to  be  present  at  no 
conversation,  to  form  no  connection,  whether 
within  the  territories  of  the  Republic  or  without, 
'*  which  may  in  any  degree  disturb  the  public  traa- 
quillity,  and  if  in  my  diocese  or  parish,  or  else* 
where,  I  discover  that  any  thing  is  going  forward 
to  the  prejudice  of  the  state,  I  will  immediately 
communicate  to  government  all  the  information 
I  possess/'  In  consequence  of  the  adherence 
by  these  new  clergymen  to  this  abominable 
oath,  many  hundreds  have  been  betrayed  from 
confessions  made  to  them. 

The  concordat,  however,  made  no  kind,  of  im« 
pression  upon  the  people:  indeed,  had  such  a  Revo* 
lution  taken  place  in  any  other  country,  against 
God  and  man,  as  that  which  took  place  in  FraDGe» 
the  re-establishment  of  religion  would  have  been  at- 
tended with  as  little  Success :  for  when  the  illusion 

*  A  new  miaistry  has  been  established  for  that  purpose, 
aad  a  more  infamous  establishment  never  was  formed  in  a 
Christian  country. 
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of  old  institutions  hasbeen  destrojed>  either  political 
or  religious,  the  more  chimerical  is  the  hope  of  their 
a^in  returning ;  and  if  they  do  return^  the  more 
difficult  it  will  be  found  to  make  them  respected*. 

The  Parisians  expressed  theiir  contempt  for  these 
new  priests  one  night  at  the  theatre  in  a  very 
conspicuous  manner.  It  was  at  the  representa- 
tion of  (Edipe,  a  tragedy  of  Voltaire's,  in  which 
are  these  lines : 

''  Nos  prdtres  ne  sont  point  ce  qu'un  vain  pcuple  pense ; 
"  Notre  credulite  fait  toute  Veur  science." 

The  applause  was  very  general,  and  the  per- 
former was  obliged  to  repeat  the  verses  three 
times.  Bonaparte  was  present,  but  this  conduct  of 
his  reb'giotts  subjects  made  such  an  impression  upon 
him,  that  he  quitted  the  theatre  in  a  great  rage. 

After  the  concordat  had  passed,  he  had  a 
conversation  on  this  subject  with  the  celebrated 
Volney,  who  spoke  with  vehemence  against  it. 
Bonaparte  replied,  that  in  adopting  this  measure 
he  only  complied  with  the  wishes  of  the  majority 
of  the  French  people;  upon  which  Volney  ob«» 
ierved,  that  if  he  were  so  desirous  of  complying 
with  the  wishes  of  the  majority  of  the  French 
people,  he  should  recall  the  Bourbons ;  upon  which 

*  Bonaparte  has  foand  the  troth  of  this  remark  in  more 
iDitaDces  than  one :  when  he  made  kings  of  stable-boys,  and 
lawyers  clerks ;  and  dnkes  of  Ityery  servants  and  grooms. 
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Bonaparte  in  bis  paroxysm  struck  Voliiey^  bol 
the  latter  being  much  the  stronger  man  of  the 
two,  knocked  him  down.  Great  confusion  ensued, 
and  the  senator  was  ordered  aux  arrets:  he  was 
indeed  soon  after  liberated,  but  ordered  never 
again  to  appear  at  the  Thuilleries*. 

The  pious  Bonaparte  now  thought  proper  to 
canonize  himself;  and  as  there  was  no  Napoleoa 
in  the  calendar,  he  thought  proper  to  expunge 
St.  Rocqiie  and  substitute  himself;  therefore 
there  is  now  a  Saint  Napoleon  in  the  French 
calendar  instead  of  Saint  Rocque;  the  Saint's 
day  is  the  15lh  of  August,  the  birth  day  of  the 
new  Saint. 

Immediately  after  this  farce,  the  archbishop 
of  Paris  addressed  a  circular  letter  to  the  bishops, 
in  which  he  has  this  most  curious  passage:  "  Mir 
iiislros  dcs  autels,  ^anctiiions  nos  paroles,  h&tons 
nous  pour  Ics  surpasser  par  un  seul  mot,  de 
dire  qu'il  est  VHomme  dc  la  Droite  dc  Dieu; 
*'  et  fnisons  ainsi  tout  renionter  a  celui  a  qui 
seul.  appartient  la  gloire^  I'honneur,  le  pou« 
voir  et  Tempirc,  dans  les  si^cles  des  sieclesf ." 
Favrc  de  l*Aude,  as  president  of  the  Tribunat, 
went  as  far  in  addressing  Madame  JUlftre,  the 
French  Saviour^s  mother.  Mr.  Favre  says,  "  la 
*'  conception  que  vous  avez  eue  en  portant  dans 

♦  I   was  very   intimate  with  Mr.  Volncy^  who  made  oo 
secret  of  that  shameful  conduct  of  Bonaparte, 
t  Gazette  de  France,  lOth  Jaly,  1804. 
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^  volrt  sein  le  Grand  Napoleon  n'a  ^t*  assure 
^  ment  qu'une  inspiration  divine." 

The  bishop  of  Amiens,  on  the  same  ofccasion, 
taid,  "  that  the  Almighty,  after  having  made  Na- 
poleoii,  rested  frotn  his  labours !"  What  a  bishop  1 
t^hat  sin  arch-bishop  !  "what  a  saint  I 

it  was  very  evident  from  Bonaparte's  first  as- 
Dampiion  of  power,  but  more  especially  after  he  had 
procured  himself  to/  be  declatred  consul  for  life, 
that  he  intended  to  ptit  the  crovtn  of  France  upon 
his  owh  head,  and  to  destroy  every  vestige  and 
trace  of  republicanism  as  a  preliminary  to  his  grand 
plan  of  universal  conquest.  Biit  befdre  he  at* 
tempted  that,  he  tried  to  persuade  Louis  the 
XVillth  to  abdicate  iri  his  fatvour. 

It  may  appestr  very  extraordinary  thk  fiona* 
parte  should  confide  this  delicate  mission  not  to  a 
Frenchman  btit  to  a  foreigner;  such,  h6Wever,is 
the  fact,  ^nd  (ot  the  accuracy  of  this  statemeht, 
I  might  appeal  to  sortife  of  the  Bourbon  family  now 
in  England;  I  knew  that  person  intimately,  and 
as,  fortunately  for  himself,  he  is  now  out  of  th^ 
power  of  Bonaparte,  therefore,  I  can  safely  com- 
municate what  I  heard  from  him  on  that  subject. 

In  the  month  of  March,  1803,  about  two  months 
before  the  war  broke  out  with  England,  Bonaparte 
s^iit  for  this  gentleman,  and  addressed  him  iirthe 
following  words:.  "  I  wish  you  to  go  to  Warsaw 
**  on  a  mission  for  me  to  engage  the  Pretender  to 

in  my  favour.      The  proposition  will 
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,^  be  made  to  him  by  the  Prassian  Governor  of 
•*  Warsaw  *•  If  he  appear  disposed  to  accede  to 
**  the  propositions,  you  will  then  shew  him  your 
*<  instructions  and  full  powers  to  treat  with  him» 
^  which  will  be  given  to  you,  I  wish  to  give  him 
^'  and  his  family  a  full  and  ample  indemnity.  In 
^'  fine,  he  can  become  king  of  Poland^  which 
country  will  recover  its  ancient  splendour. 
Prussia  will  be  indemnified  by  giving  her  Hol- 
'^  land;  Russia,  who  will  in  that  case  cede  her 
*'  possessions  of  Poland,  can  indemnify  herself  in 
"  Turkey ;  and  Austria,  who  must  give  up  Polish 
'^  Gallicia,  can  be  indemnified  with  Prussian 
*'  Silesia :  Holland  is  more  than  a  compensation 
^  to  Prussia  for  the  loss  of  Silesia  and  Prussian 
Poland*  England  can  have  no  objection  to 
these  arrangements:  She  can  retain  Malta, 
^  and  may  unite  Hamburgh  and  Bremen  to  the 
'*  Electorate  of  Hanover :  if  England  does  not 
think  those  places  solid  possessions  [des  posses- 
sions  soUdes)  let  her  try  and  recover  America, 
I  will  assist  her  by  sending  30,000  men  to 
^^  Loliisiana ;  I  am  much  disposed  to  communis 
«<  cate  this  to  Lord  Whitworth  f ,  but  I  am  afraid 

*  It  waff  made  Vy  the  Prendeot  Meyer»  Civil  Governor  of 
Warsaw,  who  was  authorised  by  the  King  of  Prussia  to  do  it,  or 
at  least  by  his  secretary  Bey  me,  brother-in-law  of  Mr.  ^'^yer, 
and  who  was  a  spy  in  the  pay  of  Bonaparte. 

t  Bonaparte^  in  his  memorable  conversation  with  Lord  Whit* 
worth,  said,  that  if  two- such  countries  as  France  and  England 
would  come  to  an  undersUnding,  ihey  might  govern  the  world. 
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•*  it   wiU   find   its   way  into  the  English  news- 
•*  papers/* 

The    new    emissary    here    observed    that    no 
English     administration,    whether   whig  or  toiy, 
would  ever  think  of  disturbing  the  internal  peac^ 
and  tranquillity  of  the  United  States.    In  reply 
to  this  observation,  Bonaparte,  taking  hokl  of  this 
gentleman's  arm,  said,  *«  I  have  a  party  already 
^'  in  that  country  who  must  obey  me,  or  I  can 
*'  expose  them* :  if  England  were  to  agree  to  my 
*'  proposition,  I  should  not  part  with  Louisianay 
^  as  that  would  be  an  excellent  position  to  carry 
•'  on   military  and  political  operations.     If  the 
«  Pretender  does  not  consent,  I  will  insist  uposx 
«*  the  King  of  Prussia's  compelling  him   to  quit 
*•  Warsaw,  as   I  shall,    in  that  case,  have  other 
«  views  upon  that  country ;  and  the  presence  of  so 
«  many  French  emigrants  there  will  not  answer 
«*  my  purpose.     On  your  passing  through  Berlin, 
"  you  may  converse  freely  on  this  or  any  other 
^'  subject  with  the  minister  Haiugwitz,  qui  est  en^ 
*  tiirement  a  twis,  and  who  is  likewise  informed 
*'  of  my  ulterior  views  in  regard  to  Poland.     When 
**  you- are  at  Varsovie,  you  wJH  see  there  a  publia 
^  agent  of  ours  sent  from  Talleyrand's  ofl|ce,  atiid 

*  He  mentioned  their  names,  which  the  gentleman  told 
at;.  I  believe  the  same  wilJ  hold  good  as  to  persons  in 
Inland,  bonaparte  kno^:<  taat  they  have  receired  ^aoney 
from  France,  and  if  they  do  not  continue  to  support  him,  h# 
woQld  cxpo9e  them. 
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*<  recognized  by  the  Prussian  government  as  French 
<<  consul,  his  name  is  Galau  Boyer.  I  do  not  wish 
<'  you  to  tell  bim  your  errand  till  the  object  of 
^*  your  mission  is  publicly  known.  Let  me  know 
^  what  he  is  doing  there,  and  whether  Talleyrand 
^  has  ever  had  any  direct  communication  with  the 
**  Pretender  Louis  the  XVIIIth,  or  any  ^  his 
••  people  {us  gem).**  ^ 

This  agent,  on  his  arrival  at  Berlin,  heard  of  the 
formal  refusal  of  Louis  the  XVII  Ith  to  renounce 
his  right  to  the  throne  j  the  answer  of  bia  Ma- 
jesty is  known,  and  has  appeared  in  print  -,  but 
I  cannot  conceive  why  he  said,  '^  I  do  not  eon- 
fi^od  Mr.  Bonaparte  *  with  those  who  have  pre- 
ceded him,  &c«"  I  think  that  Bonaparte,  by  making 
Mch  overtures  to  the  King,  proved  at  once  that  his 
pretentions  were  to  found  a  new  dynasty ;  conse- 
quently he  was  far  more  dangerous  to  the  Bourbons 
than  any  of  the  preceding  revolutionary  govern- 
ments. 

This  answer,  which  was  handed  about  in  Paris, 
gave  rise  to  a  report  that  Bonaparte,  like  imother 
Sylla>  would  at  last  retire,  and  tl>at  these  over« 
tares  to  ti>e  King  were  only  made  a»  a  preludis  to 
that*  noeasure. 

The  royalists  in  Paris,  who  are  in  general  des 
goies  mouches,  men  who  swallow  greedily  and  ig- 
tforantly   every  idle  tale  or  surmise,    propagated 

•*  3«0th«  English  newspapers  of  May  1603,  ,oc  the.  Ad- 
■ual  Register  of  that  year^  containing  the  wholexorrcapoodettce. 
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this  story  with  a  great  deal  of  industry.  Thes^  re- 
ports caused  the  melancholy  cataBtroplre^  of  which 
I  shall  speak  presently  ^  I  mean  the  atrocious  mur- 
der of  the  duke  D'Enghien. 

The  answer  to  the  King  of  France  was  sent  to 
Berlin,  and  it  was  said  by  Mr.  Heaxgrntz,  not  in 
his  capacity  of  a  Prussian  minister,  but  as  a  person 
especially  employed  for  that  purpose  by  Bonaparte^ 
that  it  was  not  sujicimify  dignified j  and  before  Ins*' 
would  transmit  it  to  his  employer  Bohaparte^  he 
sent  another  message  to  Louis  XVIIIth  by  Mr,  de 
Meyer,  telling  him,  *^  that  the  answer  was  neither 
^*  dignified  nor  explicit ;  that  if  the  Comle  de  Liile 
^  (Louis  the  XVIII.)  persisted  in  the  sentiments 
'^  contained  in  the  former  answer,  he  would  bring 
"  danger  upon  himself,  and  that  he  would  not  ho 
"  allowed,  perhaps,  to    remain  where  he  was,*' 

&c.  &C. 

*^  The  King  replied  with  a  great  deal  of  dignity, 
*'  that  he  would  not  make  any  alterations  in  the 
"  former  answer  5"  this  reply  was  also  in  writing. 

Bonaparte's  emissary  did  not  wait  at  Berlin  for 
an  answer  from  Paris,  to  know  whether  he  slM>uld 
proceed  to  Varsovie,  especially  as  Mr.  Haugwit^ 
said  that  the  second  communication  to  the  Comte 
de  Lille  would  have  the  desired  effect. 

However,  on  his  arrival  at  Varsovie,  he  heard 
that  there  was  no  likelihood  of  a  negotiation  com- 
meuoiDg!  he  oonsequently  wrote  to  Parifcfor  in- 
structions how  to  a«t.     The  answer  wa»  dated  the 
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85th  of  April,  and  more  atrocioas  instruction 
"Were  never  given  by  an  arrant  murderer  and  robber, 
pf  the  highway  to  one  (tf  his  gang  I  Having  had 
an  opportiinity  of  seeing  them«  I  think  proper  to 
make  them  knpwn.     They  were  thus:— 

I.  The  Pretender  having  refused  to  accede  to  the 
deifii^d  made  by  the  First  Consul,  you  are  required 
to  lay  your  plans  to  carry  him  off  by  force,  and>  if 
lie  makes  any  resistance,  to  kill  him.  As  it  is  very 
possible^  that,  in  the  event  of  a  war  with  England, 
a  French  army  will  be  sent  to  Hanover,  a  detach- 
ment of  troops  will  be  sent  dressed  in  babUs  pour* 
geqis  to  assist  you.  Count  Haugwitz  will  )>e  in* 
formed  of  it,  who  will  instruct*  the  regency  of 
Warsaw  not  to  send  troops  after  you  when  yoif 
carry  off  the  Pretendant 

SI.  To  endeavour  to  cany  off  the  papers  <rf  Mr. 
Pe  la  Chappelje  (on^  pf  Louis  the  XVIlIth'« 
ministers),  and  Mr.  De  C.  himself,  if  possibles  a^ 
also  Mr,  Le  Comte  D'Avaray,  the  con^dential 
friend  of  that  unfortunate  exile.  / 

3.  To  bribe  the  clerks  at  the  post*office  at  War- 
saw, in  order  to  intercept  or  peruse  the  letters 
from  Louis  XVIIL  or  such  as  should  be  addressed 
^o  him. 


♦  It  appears  that  Mr,  De  Haugwits  was  apprized  of  Bona* 
pafte's  inteotions  to  carry  c>li  liie  Pn  tender,  wlien  he  sent  tfaq 
second  aiC8sa|^e  to  *iiin  i>>  Mr.  Meyer,  as  that  Qeatleman  said^ 
"  that  he  iiiigi4  bring  dao^r  upon  biiQseI&'' 
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Four  thousand  ducats^  2,000/.  sterling/were  re- 
mitted for  that  purpose  to  the  banking  house  of 
C.  M.  Schroder  and  Co.  at  Hamburgh,  from  Pe- 
rigaux,  in  Paris^  which  were  afterwards  remitted 
to  Warsaw. 

Accordingly,  in  the  month  of  June,  a  courier 
arrived  at  Waoaw,  from  General  Mortier,  at 
Hanover,  informing  this  confidential  minister  of 
Bonaparte,  that  he  had  orders  to  furnish  him  with 
men  to  effect  a  particular  purpose.  His  emissary^ 
however,  thought  proper  to  decline  the  offer,  and 
to  quit  Poland,  in  order  to  get  rid  of  such  an  ' 
abominable  errand*  He  did  not  comply  with  any 
part  of  his  instructions.  His  Majesty  Louis  the 
XVlIItb,  I  believe,  can  testify,  that  no  violence 
was  ever  attempted  by  him,  either  on  his  Majesty's 
person,  or  on  that  of  any  of  his  attendants. 

A  twelvemonth  after,  two  French  emissaries. 
Colonel  Beaumisin,  and  a  man  of.  the  name 
of  **  GuUlet*,'*  arrived  at  Warsaw  to  concert  - 
means  with  the  French  accredited  agent  there, 
Mr.  Galon  Bayer^  to  poison  Louis  XVIIL  and  all 
bis  family.  This  diaboUcal  attempt  was  discovered} 
the  two  miscreants  made  their  escape,  but  Mr. 
Galaa  Boyer  was  even  allowed,  after  that  dis^ 
covery,  to  remain  at  Warsaw. 

This  affair  induced  the  royal  family  of  Franoq 
to  quit  the  Prussian  states ;  fortmiately  for  tbemf;-: 

«Both  thme  peraoiw  bad  beea  mit  here  on.  iiiittioii8|  qf 
thom  I  f  ball  speak  more  ftilly  hereafter, 
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they  did  so,  as  they  wotild  otherwise  ino«t  pro- 
bably have  been  delivered  up  to  3on.aparte  by 
Mr.  Haugwitz. 

I  now  proceed  to  state  the  trf-achrrous  ^nd 
murderous  act  executed  in  the  person  qf  the  lXa\u 
D'Enghien,  to  which  \  have  before  alluded. 

I  have  already  observed,  that  the  Badauds  of 
Paris  were,  since  the  publication  'of  the  qwogp 
sponc^ence  between  Louis  the  XVllItb  and  the 
Governor  of  Warsaw,  con^ts^utly  reporting  that 
the  Bourbons  would  return. 

Bonaparte^  however,  to  convince  them  th^t  h0« 
was  working  for  himself,  ^nd  no.t  for  the  Bourhom^ 
w%s  determined  to  get  rid  of  tbe  whole  familyt 
Iipmediatejly  after  his  pli^ns  w^re  laid  to  tjrepaa 
]Louis  the  XV 1 11^  which,  thauHs  to  the  Qcut* 
fidential  agent  of  Qonaparte,  were  not  put  iq 
execution^  he  fprmed  a  scheme  to  entice  the 
French  Princes  yi\\o  were  in  England  to  go  to 
f^rance*  with  Gfenera}  Pichegru,  Georges,  &c. 
he  then  would  ba^ve  had  the  whole  family  at  hia 
9iercy. 

The  affair  of  Georges  took  a  di£krent  tura  to 
what  he  expected^.  Disappointed  in  this,  as 
well  as  in  the  issue  of  the  miasion  to  Wawavir, 
and  bent  on  satiating  bis  thirst  £or  human  blood, 
bjs  selected  a  yifiUn$  who  died  illustriously,  and 
^bose  murder  Qught  never  to  be,  and  never 


•  Ttie  bw«ia«i8  oif  Georges,  will  he  rekilcd  ip  tbe  sabse^enl 
pages. 
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be,  fovgotteo.  Had  there  been  any  politicctl  ne* 
cessUy  for  it,  that  might  have  been  urged  by  his 
partisans  as  an  excuse;  but  here  there  was  no 
sach  excuse:  it  was  the  effect  merely  of  an  out- 
rageous propensity  to  tyranny,  and  a  thirst  for  un« 
availing  vengeance. 

Having  seen  various  accounts  of  that  murder, 
I  have  no  hesitation  in  sayinof,  that  the  particulars 
have  been  very  incorrectly  given ;  and  having  bfeen 
al  Paris  at  the  time,  I  am  enabled  to  give  a  true 
statement,  which  may' not  prove  uninteresting  to 
the  public,  although  the  fact  itself  is  generally 
kaowQ. 

The  noted  Meh^e  de  la  Touched  was  sent  on  a 
teoonnoitring  party  to  Ettenheimy  where  he  soon 
Iband  that  it  was^not  difficult  to  seize  the  victim; 
accordingly,  Bonaparte  orderedone  of  his  aids  de 
camp,  LacueCy  to  execute  the  horrid  commission* 
This  young  man  positively  refused  to  go,  saying, 
"  That  having  been  educated  at  the  expense  and 
^  in  the  very  palace  of  the  Duke  D'Enghien's 
'*  grandfather,  the  Prince  of  Conde^  he  could  not 
**  think  of  being  instrumental  in  the  death  of  his 
^  scboolfeilow  and  benefactor/'  Mr.  Lacuee  did 
Bot  know  that  his  ferocious  master  selected  him 
for  that  very  reason. 

The  aid  de  camp  was  imn^ediately  put  in  close 
*  confin^nent,   and  kept  in  that  situation  till  the 

*  I  shall  liavt  occasioo  bereaftef  lo  mention  more  of  this 
miicreaot. 
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affair  was  over^  and  then  ordered  to  join  his  regi^ 
meat,  which  was  far  from  Paris ^. 

Bonaparte  next  applied  to  Caulaincaurt^  who 
ought  to  have  refused  for  the  same  reason  as  his 
colleague  did,  as  he  had  been  in  his  youth  placed 
exactly  in  the  same  situation  as  Liacu^e.  He  was 
not,  however,  quite  so  nice ;  he  did  not  feel  the 
scruples,  and  accordingly  he  went  on  this  errand. 
He  crossed  the  Rhine.  The  Duke  was  in  bed,  and 
would  have  made  resistance,  but  his  attendants 
about  him  entreated  him  to  submit  to  superior 
force. 

.  I  must  here  observe,  that  Bonaparte's  assassins 
were  very  much  disappointed  at  not*  meeting  with 
the  King  of  Sweden,  who  was  to  have  spent  a  few 
weeks  with  .the  Duke,  but  who,  fortunately  for 
him,  was  at  that  time  at  Carlsruhe,  forty<>eight 
English  miles  off,  on  a  visit  to  his  father*in-law, 
the  Elector  of  Baden,  as  their  orders  were  to  arrest 
the  King  as  well  as  the  Duke. 

The  King  arrived  about  four  hours  after  the 
departure  of  the  Duke,  and  behaved  with  a  great 
deal  of  spirit :  he  inunediately  caused  alarm  bells 
to  be  rung  in  every  village,  and  endeavoured  tq 
collect  as  many  persons  as  possible,  to  overtake 
the  assassins  and  robbers,  who  had  seized  the 
Duke,  and  carried  off  bis  horses,  dogs,  and  all  his 
yaluables.     Ifew  persons  qould  believe  that  it  was 

*  Tl^is  virtuoifs  youog  tfis^n  yrzs  Ifill^d  ^ear  Vba,  iu  the  war 

with  Austria,  in  1S05- 
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•a, detachment  of  French  troops/  for  they  con« 
ducted  themselves  more  like  robbers  than  soldiers^ 
as  they  plundered  the  house  where  their  victim 
resided  1 

However,  all  the  exertions  of  the  King  of 
Sweden  could  not  ^.vail,  for  before  he  arrived  at 
Ettenbeim,  the  Dake  was  already  at  Strasbnrgh, 
where  he  was  lodged  in  the  citadel. 

It  was  first  the  intention  of  Bonaparte  to  have 
him  tried  and  shot  at  Strasbnrgh ;  but  the  prefect, 
Mr.  Shee,  (an  Irishipan  by  birth,  and  uncle  to 
General  Clarke^  Bonaparte^s  minister  at  war*) 
informed  him^  that  the  people  would  never  suffer 
such  an  execution  to  take  place,  as  the  Duke  was 
well  known  at  Strasburgh,  where  he  of^eii  went 
with  permission^  and  was  very  much  liked  there. 
The  Strasburgbers  also  repeatedly  saw  him  in  the 
Baden  territory,  and  many  of  them  visited  him, 
and  were  of  his  hunting  parties.  The  idea  of 
murdering  him  at  Strasburgh  was  therefore  aban- 
doned. After  remaining  there  three  days,  be  was 
conducted  to  Paris,  under  a  strong  escort;  and 
two  gens  d'armes  were  with  him  in  the  carriage. 
He  was  told  not  to  make  himself  uneasy,  as  Bo^ 
naparte  Qnly  wished  to  see  him,  intending  to  oflEer 
^im  an  important  situation  in  his  government. 

He  arrived  at  Paris  in  the  evening  at  ten 
o'clock,  very  much  fatigued,  having  travelled  4a0 
English  miles  without  stopping.  At  the  barrier, 
the  escort  wias  ordered  to  proceed  tq  t\f^  Chdtew 
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«#  VincemieSf  which  is  near  Paris^  but  at  tome 
iistance  from  the  barrier,  where  they  arrived* 

On  his  arrival  at  the  Castle  of  Vincennes^  he 
was  put  into  a  strong  room.  He  expressed  a 
desire  to  shave  and  dress  himself,  as  he  expected 
to  be  sent  for  to  see  Bonaparte :  he  was  told  that 
he  could  not  see  any  body  that  night  He  was 
offered  refreshments,  but  he  took  nothing  but  a 
glass  of  wine  and  water.  A  bed  was  put  into  his 
room;  but  he  was  told  not  to  undress  himself, 
as  it  would  not  be  long  before  he  would  be  called 
up  to  go  a  little  way  out  of  Paris,  and  then  he 
might  dress  and  shave  himself. 

At  about  two  in  the  morning  he  wasdesired  to  rise 
and  follow  the  messenger^  when  he  was  ushered 
into  a  chamber  where  his  judges  were  sitting.  I 
take  upon  myself  to  say^  without  fear  of  contradic- 
tion, ttiat  the  astonishment  of  the  Duke  D'Enghien, 
when  he  appeared  before  this  tribunal,  was  iiot 
greater  than  that  of  his  judges^  after  they  had 
asked  his  name.  The  consternation  was  visible  on 
the  countenances  of  all  of  them.  One  of  the 
members  of  the  court*martial  was  taken  ill,  so 
that  be  was  obliged  to  quit  the  room>  and  anothar 
yenouy  who  even  did  not  know  French^  a  native 
of  Albania,  was  substituted  for  him. 

It  is  necessary  that  I  should  explain  the  reason 
of  this  consternation  amongst  the  judges. 

A  court-martial  had  been  summoned  by  order 
•<rf  Murat,  who  was  then  governor  of  Paris,  to  try 
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a  prisoner  for  high  treason;  but  tliey  were  not 
apprized  of  bis  name,  or  made  acqiiaioted  mth 
bis  offence,  till  the  Duke  entered  the  hall  where 
they  were  assembled ;  and  the  man  who  conduct*  ^ 
ed  him  thither,  at  the  same  time  delivered  the  in« 
dtctment  and  further  instructions  into  the  hands  of 
the  Capitaine  Rapporteur^  who  is  a  military  judg« 
advocate. 

The  accusation  was  read  to  the  Duke,  and  sen- 
fence  immediately  followed:  no  defence  was  kd 
allowed  to  make :  he  had  no  counsel ;  no  wit* 
nesses  were  called  to  support  the  charge ;  nor  waa 
there  a  single  piece  of  paper  produced  in  evidence, 
to  prove  that  he  had  conspired  with  people  in 
France  against  the  life  of  the  First  Consul. 

Immediately  after  sentence  be  was  taken  into  a  ^"l^*     < 
dry  ditc!i  outside  the  castle,   where    there  were  f^i-i  r     / 
about  forty  Manaelokes  assembled,   and  be  wbb^^  * 
there  shot  by  torch  light. — —He  refused  to  have  ^-'^^    /; 
his  eyes  covered,  saying,  "  The  Bourbons  know  f  •  ■      ^^ 
how  to  die  ;*'  and  in  every  respect  conducted  him*  ^"^  ^^* 
self,  throughout  this  murderous  scene,  with  an  nn*  7^  /*'-^ 
exampled  degree  of  heroism.     He  cut  off  some  of  /\^  ... 
his  hair,  which  he  requested  might  be  sent  to  a    /,>.  ^;  / 
Mademoiselle  de  BtOhan*,  who  was  at  Ettenheim ;   J     'y  ^ 
it  was  said  that  he  was  married  to  her.  /  /  .  . 

At  this  execntion  were  present,  Bonaparte  and 

*  This  young  lady's  uncle  was  then  aumonicr  to  the  now 
repudiated  Josephine,  but  still  he  did  not  give  up  his  place ; 
he  retained  it  as  long  as  his  mistress  could  keep  him. 
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his  brother  Louis^  Murat^  Generals  Duroc  and 
Savary .  Louis  Bonaparte  was  taken  ill»  and  famted 
just  when  the  Duke  was  conducted  to  the  ditctu 
This  so  enraged  his  brother  Napoleon,  that  he 
'  kicked  him  as  he  would  a  dog ! 

It  has  been  reported,  that  the  Empress  Jose- 
phine^ his  mother,  and  others,  solicited  for  the 
]ife  of  the  Duke.  I  know,  from  the  best  autho* 
nty,  that  it  is  a  falsehood,  for  they  did  not  even 
know  of  his  being  in  arrestation  at  Strasburgh,  and 
still  less  of  his  arrival  in  Paris ;  of  which  some, 
even  of  Bonaparte's  ministers,  were  uninformed. 

To  shew  the  truth  of  this  assertion^  I  will  state 
the  following  fact.  About  an  hour  after  tbe  Duke 
was  shot,  two  gens  d'armes,  that  had  been  on  duty 
at  tbe  scene  of  murder,  wen^  to  a  public  house  in  a 
market-place  just  by  the  barriers,  and  related  to 
the  landlord  what  had  happened;  an  agent  of  the 
police  overheard  thehi,  and  remonstrated  with  the 
gens  d'armes  about  their  circulating  false  reports, 
at  a  time  when  the  city  was  in  such  a  state  of 
agitation  *. 

The  gens  d'armes  persisted  in  what  they  had 
advanced,  and  said  that  they  had  witnessed  the 
execution,  and  that  the  First  Consul  and  his  aids 
de  camp  were  present.  The  agent  of  the  police,, 
thinking  all  this  to  be  a  fiction  of  the  two  gens 
d'armes,  arrested  them,  and  conducted  them   to* 

*  Alluding  to  tbe  affair  of  Ptchegru,  who  had  just  been 
apprehoDcled. 
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the  pr^ectwre  de  poUce.  It  was  about  six  in  the 
mornings  and  the  prefet  was  not  yet  stirring;  the 
police  officer^  however,  went  into  his  bedchamber^ 
and  told  him  what  he  had  heard  and  what  he  had 
done.  The  prefet  was  of  opinion  that  the  two 
gens  d'armes  were  conspirators  disguised.  He  im-^ 
mediately  dispatched  a  messenger  to  Bonaparte^ 
informing  him,  *^  that  he  had  arrested  two  conspi- 
'^  rators^  who  had  circulated  reports  higlily  inja* 
'*  rious  to  his  ( Bonaparte's)  character  and  honour^ 
'^  namely^  that  a  Prince  of  the  Bourbon  family 
^  had  been  arrested  in  Germany  by  French  troops, 

« 

^  and  that  he  had  been  shot^  &c/' 

The  tux^  Gensd'armes  immediately  wrote  to  their 
General  (Moncey)^  informing  him  where  they 
were  and  the  reason  why  :  a  messenger  was  then 
sent  to  the  prefet,  to  tell  him,  that  the  two  men 
he  had  arrested  were  no  Conspirators,  and  that 
what  they  had  related  was  strictly  true ! 

I  must  not  forget  to  mention,  that  when  the  di*" 
vision  under  Caulaincourt  crossed  the  Rhine,  other 
divisions  crossed  in  different  directions,  to  arrest  all 
persons,  either  Germans  or  French,  who  were  ini- 
mical to  Bonaparte,  and  who  weve  supposed  to 
carry  on  a  correspondence  with  persons  in  France. 
Accordingly  about  sixty  persons  were  apprehended^ 
brought  to  Paris,  aiiid  there  shot  in  the  Champ  d^ 
Mars  by  torch  light,  without  even  a  nioeik  trial ! 

Shortly  after  this  murder,  Caulaincourt  happen- 
ed to  be  in  company  with  M.  De  Segttr^  whose 
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fathef  IS  Bdnaparte's  Grand  Master  of  thi?  Co^ 
monies;  he  reproached  the  liveried  kidnapper  for 
his  conduct,  when  words  ensued,  and  a  challedgd 
was  the  result;  they  were  to  meet  the  next  nldnw 
ihgitt  the  Bois  de  Boulogne.  But  when  Mr.  de 
Segur  went  out  of  his  house,  he  was  carried  off,  and 
nothing  has  ever  since  been  heard  Of  him.  He  hs^ 
left  a  wife  and  three  children,  and  the  base  father  Id 
still  crouching  at  the  feet  of  his  son's  murdeter  *. 

The  assassination  of  the  Duke  excited  great  in- 
dignation amongst  all  classes  of  people.  Fouchi 
said,  in  my  hearing,  *'  c^titoit  tin  coup  de  fusil  inutile-' 
"  ment  Idche.'' 

I  now  propose  entering  into  th6  affair  of  Oeofges, 
Pichegru,  &c. 

I  have  already  given  it  as  my  opinion,  that  all 
the  conspiracies  against  Bonaparte  originated  with 
himself.  That  of  Pichegru  especially  canftot  be 
the  subject  of  doubt.  With  a  view  to  accomplish 
this  object,  he  sent  over  to  this  country,  the  no- 
ted Mehee  de  la  Touche,  with  orders  to  sOtmd 
our  ministers,  and  to  endeavour  to  dravtr  them  iiifo 
en  encouragement  of  a  plot  against  the  Itffe  of  Bo- 
naparte. He  Confesses  himself  in  his  own  men\oi^g, 
which  he  was  forced  to  publish,  that  the  English 
ministers  had  said,  *'  that  England  being  at  p6aC6 

with  France^  they  could  not  think  of  doing  aiiy 

thing  whatever  to  interrupt  the  faartnotiy  whteh* 


*  In  the  month  of  April,  1809,  Mr.  de  Segur  was  not  yel 
heard  of. 
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^  existed  between  the  two  coimtries*.  According' 
\y  Meh^  was  dismissed,  and  certainlj  no  blame 
ton  be  attached  to  oar  ftiinisters  for  their  conduct 
in  that  respect.  After  war  was  declared,  however, 
that  miscreant  contrived  to  get  into  their  confi* 
dence,  and  they  employed  him* 

This  man  was  very  desirous  of  engaging  persons 
to  go  to  France  whom  he  could  betray.  He  was 
aided  by  a  man  of  the  name  of  Querelle,  who  was 
likewise  a  spy,  and  employed  by  his  friend  Realf . 
Querelle  went  afterwards  to  France  with  two  men 
of  the  name  of  Picot  and  Lebourgeoise,  whom  he 
betrayed,  and  who  were  shot  as  conspirators. 
Querelle  ingratiated  himself  so  well  here  with 
the  Ro  jalists,  that  he  had  their  full  confidence^. 

A  man  of  the  name  of  Bouvet  de  la  Lozdre 
was  also  employed  by  the  French  government  to 
excite  Georges,  &c.  to  go  over. 

General  Lajolais,  was  also  a  spy  and  came  to 

*  See  *'  La  Correspondence  ^ez  Jacobins  de  France  avec  les 
"  Ministres  Anglois,  par  Meh^e  de  la  Touched* 

t  During  the  time  when  Foucb6  was  out  of  his  Ministry^ 
S^ai  was  specially  employed  by  Bonaj}arte,  *'  poor  fa  ire  la 
police,^'  as  be  found  his  grand  judge  too  stupid  for  that  office* 

X  Id  order  to  prove  this  assertion,  I  have  only  to  quote 
Meh^e^s  book,  wherein  he  says,  *'  La  police  a  parmi  les  agentf 
"  de  Georges,  des  homnies  qui  lui  ont  ddsign^  plasieurs 
"  personDes  tr^s  actives.  11  (Querelle)  a  dit  tout  ce  qu^il 
"  savait  et  ce  qu'il  y  a  de  plus  triste,  c'est  qu'il  a  indiqu^  les 
''  diSerens  gites  ou  se  rendaient  les  Royalistes  qui  se  pr6parent 
"  i  d4livrer  la  France,  &c.  &c.  page  193. 
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England  in  furtherance  of  the  scheme,  and  to  trjr 
to  persuade  Pichegru  that  Moreau  was  dispoaed 
to  Jend  his  co-operation  to  overturn  tbe  tjrant^a 

^overnnient. 

It  was  a  great  object  with  Bonaparte  to  have 
Moreau  implicated  in  the  plot,  by  the  fabricatioa 
of  any  falsehood,  however  barefaced  and  improbable, 
because  he  wished  to  remove  so  formidable  an  enemy 
before  he  should  attempt  to  make  himself  sovereign 
of  France.  Id  fine,  upon  such  invitations  and  iDcite- 
ments  did  these  unfortunate  men  go  to  France^  and 
they  were  betrayed  even  before  they  went. 

When  they  arrived  in  Paris,  Pichegru  went  to 
see  a  man  of  the  name  of  Roland,  who  had  beeo 
in  the  commissariat  in  his  army.  This  maa  imme- 
diately went  to  Mr.  Desmarets,  chief  of  the  secrei 
police^  and  gave  information  of  Pichegru's  ar* 
rival :  this  they  did  not  want  to  know  from  hira,. 
as  they  already  knew  it ;  but  they  urged  Roland 
to  bring  Moreau,  Georges,  and  Pichegru  together, 
in  the  presence  of  either  him>  Roland,  LajoIais>  or 
Itouvet  de  la  Lozere:  it  so  happened,  however,, 
that  Georges  never  did  see  Moreau ;  tb«  spies,  sucb 
as  Roland,  &c.  say  that  Pichegru  had  told  them  that 
Georges  had  seen  Moreau,  and  which  was  afterwards 
brought  in  evidence  against  the  latter,  though  a» 
Pichegru  was  then  dead,  such  hearsay  wu  inad* 
missible  on  every  principle  of  rea809»  justice,  and 
law.  Georgesj  however,  positively  denied  to  the' 
last,  having    ever  in    his    life  seen  Moreau,  till 
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the  day  on  wbicb  they  were   tried   together   in 
coart. 

This  declaration  of  Georges  was  strictly  true^ 
and  Pichegru  always  persisted  in  saying  that 
G-eorges  and  Moreau  bad  never  sedn  each  other ; 
it  therefore  could  noTer  have  been  brought  home 
to  Moreau^  that  there  was  any  kind  of  connectioa 
between  Georges  and  him.  This  was  one  of  the 
reasons  why  Pichegru  was  put  to  deaths  to  prevent 
bia  saying  that  in  court  which  was  imputed  to  him 
after     be    had    been    strangled    by    Bonaparte's 


This  negotiation  to  procure  an  idterview  among 
these  three  persons^  retarded  the  arrest  of  Georges^ 
&c.;  besides  the  real  fabricators  of  the  conspiracy 
were  in  hopes  that  a  Bourbon  would^  in  the  mean 
time^  arrive,  but  at  all  events  that  the  number  of 
their  rictims  would  increase.  The  govermneni 
had  nothing  to  apprehend,  as  they  knew  every 
thing  that  passed :  and  to  carry  on  the  farce,  the 
same  Mehee  de  la  Touche,  who  was  then  in  Paris, 
was  instructed  to  write  to  Mr.  Drake,  to  inquire 
of  him  whether  it  was  true  that  Georges  was  in 
Paris.  However  the  police  was  obliged  to  arrest 
all  the  parties  much  sooner  than  they  wished,  and 
that  on  account  of  the  following  circumstance. 

It  seems  that  the  prefecture  de  police  was  not  at 
all  in  the  secret,  but  the  whole  was  carried  on  by 
the  Haute  Police,  under  the  direction  of  Real. 
One  day,  Picot,  the  servant  of  Georges,  went  to 

M    ^ 
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a  wine-house  for  a  dozen  of  wine:  be  was  a  very 
ill  looking  fellow,  and  raised  the  curiositjr  of  a 
police  inspector,  who  generally  attended  that 
wine-house.  Next  day  he  saw  Picot  again;  he 
asked  the  landlord  who  that  fellow  was,  a»  he  had 
a  mauvaiae  mine;  they  both  thought  him  some 
robber^  aivl  that  he  belonged  to  a  gang.  The  next 
day  Picot  came  again  to  the  same  wine-house:  he 
was  accosted  by  the  man  of  the  police  ;  Picot 
answered  him  Yery  roughly,  upon  which  the 
inspector  asked  him  for  his  Cai^e  de  Surei^*, 
which  Picot  could  not  produce;  the  inspector 
then  said,  tell  me  where  you  live  and  I  will  send 
to  your  master,  supposing  htm  ix)  be  a  servant^ 
upon  which  the  other  drew  a  pistol  and  fired  at 
him :  it  missed,  and  he  was  taken  up,  when  he 
declared  himself  to.be  a  servant  of  an  emigrant* 
However^  after  the  torture  had  been  applied  to 
bimf  three  different  times  to  compel  him  to  tell 
the  name  of  his  master;  he  confessed  that  Georges 
was  his  master  and  was  then  in  Paris. 

The  prefect  of  the  police  immediately  reported 

*  In  that  country  of  liberty,  every  individual  is  obliged 
to  be  provicTed  with  a  card  from  the  police,  which  is"  cadled 
**  Carte  de  Suref^*;  it  describes  the  person's  age,  Sse*^  as  io  the 
case  of  a  passport.  Any  police  agent  or  Gen^  cl^A.mle8  can 
stop  a  person  in  the  street  and  ask  to  see  liis  "-  Carte  de  Surety.*' 

f  If  auy  one  doubts  that  the  torture  is  applied  to  persons  m 
France,  I  bave  only  to  refer  them  to  the  trial  of  Pichegru,  &c. 
there  they  wiFI  see  that  Picot  pulled  up  his  sleeve  in  open 
court,  and  shewed  the  marks  upon  his  arm  of  the  iostrumenir 
with  which  he  had  beeu  tortared^ 
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ilie  same  to  the  Haute  police  and  to  Bonapart^^ 
as  an  extraordiuary  piece  of  intelligence.  In  con- 
sequence of  this  unseasonable  arrest  of  Picot,  th« 
police  thought  they  must  immediately^  have  the  rest 
of  the  parties  arrested.  They  succeeded  with  all  ex- 
cept Pichegru  and  Georges;  Picot  not  returning, 
thej  were  all  alarmed^  and  left  their  lodgings, 
where  thej  all  livi^d  together :  it  was  a  place  taken 
for  them  by  Bouvet  de  la  Lozere.  A  reward  of  a 
million  of  livres  was  offered  for  the  apprehensiou 
of  Pichegru,  who  had  taken  refuge  at  a  friend^ 
an  exchange  broker  of  the  nanie  of  Qlanc^  who 
bad  t>^trayed  him  for  the  reward;  but  when  he 
claimed  it,  Murat,  who  had  signed  the  proclama^ 
lion,  had  him  arrested  and  exiled  from  Paris. 

Georges  was  soon  after  betrayed  by  a  young 
in^a  of  the  name  of  Leridan,  who,  to  keep  up 
the  farce,  was  tried  with  him,  and  found  guilty, 
but  pardoned. 

Immediately  .after.  Genera)   Moreau  was  ar- 

restedf 

Proclamations  were  posted  up  in  different  parte 
of  the  town,  declaring  the  Ex-General  *  to  be  at 
the  head  of  a  party  of  Brigands.  Addresses  from 
every  part  of  the  country,  and  from  ^he  armies, 
were  sent  to  Bonaparte,  congratulating  him  on 
bis  escape,.  &c.  insinuating,  that  to  put  an  end  to 

•  Before  he  was  tried,  he  was  cashiered  :  this  is  very  common 
in  France.  First,  the  parties  accused  are  deprived  of  their 
raalf  and  property «  and  then  they  are  tried. 

M    3 
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the  revolution,  there  must  be  no  hopes  left  to  the 
old  dynasty:  accordingly,  the  propositions  were 
modestly  made  to  Bonaparte  by  the  Tribunate 
and  the  Senate,  and  he  was  soon  prevailed  upon  U^ 
make  himself  Emperor. 

To  returp  to  the  affair  of  Moreau:  Bonaparte 
being  thwarted  in  his  project  of  bringing  Georges 
and  Moreau  together,  and  the  allegation  of  their 
having  met  being  constaqtly  denied  by  Pichegru, 
it  was  determined  to  get  rid  of  the  latter^  and 
rest  upon  the  hearsay  evidence  of  the  spies, 
namely,  th*tt  they  had  heard  Pichegru  say  that 
Moreau  and  Georges  had  been  together.  Could 
they  have  ever  brought  that  charge  home  to 
Moreau,  then  it  would  have  been  concluded  that 
Moreau  was  connected  with  Georges  to  overturn 
the  government.  His  seeing  Pichegru  was  not 
looked  upon  in  so  bad  a  light,  as  they  had  served 
together  in  the  same  army,  and  it  was  supposed 
that  Pichegru  wished  to  engage  Moreau  to  pro- 
cure permission  for  his  return  to  France ;  and  it 
was  no  more  criminal  in  Moreau  to  see  Pichegru 
than  it  was  in  one  of  Bonaparte's  ministers  and 
senators  to  see  him ;  I  mean  Marbe  de  Marbois 
and  Barthelemy,  who  were  at  Cayenne  with 
him. 

But  Bonaparte  likewise  dreaded  the  popuktrUy 
of  Pichegru ;  the  firmness,  the  energetic,  bold 
language  be  made  use  of  to  R^al  *,  when  be  was 

*  Rial  said  to  him^  You  certainly  came  with  a  view  of  re- 
establiBhing  the  Sourbons.— And  suppose  I  did,  said  Pichegrg, 
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examined,  and  which  thejr  were  afraid  he  would 
make  use  of  in  a  public  court.  They  were 
therefore  determined  that  he  should  perish. 

Pichegru  was  guarded  by  two  gens  d'armes; 
but  as  the  police  did  not  like  gens  d'armes  to  be  in 
the  prison  where  the  murder  was  to  be  committed, 
they  were  removed,  upon  a  pretext  alleging  that 
there  was  much  dissatisfaction  among  the  gens 
^aarmeriey  and  that  they  were  not  to  be  depended 
upon  (which  by  the  bye  was  true)  ;  therefore 
Mamelukes  and  Albanians  were  ordered  on  duty 
at  the  Temple,  and  the  strangling  was  confided  to 
the  Mamelukes.  Four  men  did  it— and  these  four 
men  were  afterwards  shot  for  a  supposed  crime ; 
but  the  fact  is,  that  the  government  was  afraid 
that  they  might  one  ^2^jot  other  make  it  known  f. 

But  what  convinced  me  that  Pichegru  was 
murdered,  was  a  most  unaccounable  blunder 
which  the  government  committed. 

It  is  a  known  fact,  that  it  was  publicly  an- 
nounced that  the  body  of  Pichegru  was  to  be 
taken  from  the  place  where  he  was  murdered  to 

which  is  more  honourable,  to  place  the  crown  upon  the  head 
ofa  legitimate  prince,  or  place  it  upon  the  head  of  a  "sacr6 
"  faquin  que  je  n'aurais  pas  laiss^  battre  le  tambour  dans  moB 
"  arin^e  ? 

t  Spon,  a  Brigadier  of  gens  d'armerie,  Pompon,  a  Turnkey  of 
the  Temple,  and  General  Savary,  were  also  present^  as  was  also 
tht  Ketp«r  of  the  Temple.  Spon  disappeared  rery  soon  after 
the  marder,  and  Pompon  died  about  two  months  after»  When* 
et er  he  was  questioned  by  any  of  the  prisoners  at  the  Temple 
^boiit  Pichegru,  he  became  almost  frantic, 
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the  Criminal  Court  of  Justice  to  be  there  exposed  ; 
and  the  proch  verbal,  of  the  surgeons  to  be  read,  dcr 
scribing  the  cause  of  his  death,  in  the  presence  of 
all  the  judges  of  that  court,  who  were  summoned 
to  attend  :  but  when  they  did  attend,  the  body  of 
Pichegru  was  not  yet  there,  because  he  was  not 
yet  murdered,  as  that  only  took  place  in  the  night 
following  the  day  when  the  judges  received  their 
summons. 

In  consequence  of  this  extrabrdinary  blundefj 
they  went  away  not  a  little  surprized.  The  next 
day  they  received  another  summons  to  attend  the 
following  day,  and  in  the  interim  the  unfortunate 
Pichegru  was  strangled  *» 

Upon  Pichegru  were  found  bills  of  exchange, 
drawn  from  Loudon  by  Messrs.  Thellusson  and  Co. 
to  a  very  great  amount,  upon  Messrs.  Thornton 
and  Bower,  and  Perregaus  and  Co.  bankers  in 
Paris.  None  of  these  bills  had  been  yet  presented 
by  Pichegru  for  acceptance,  and  the  bills  of  course 
were  not  drawn  to  Pichegru's  order,  but  to  some 
other  name. 

But  when  Bonaparte  saw  these  bills,  be  sent 
Mr.  Pacques,  the  inspector  general  of  the  Haute 
police,  to  the  above-named  bankers,  and  ordered 
them  to  pay  the  bills,  although  they  were  not 

*  A  respectable  judge  of  that  court,  whom  I  caooot  name, 
shewed  me  both  letters,  and  told  meofthit  circnnutanca  wiUi 
tears  in  his  eyer*  He  contributed  to  save  Moreau's  life,  and 
was  honoured  in  not  having  received  the  order  of  the  Legioa 
of  Honour. 
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a^epted^*     If  they  refused  to  comply^  he  threat 
eoed  to  arrest  them  as  accompliceg  iq  the  conspH 
rapy !  ! 

The  bfinkers  in  Paris  made  no  secret  of  this 
affair,  oor  can  Messrs.  Theliusson  and  Co.  be  un- 
acquainted  with  this  fact,  as  they  behaved  with  ^ 
great  deal  of  honour  on  <  he  occasion;  for  neither 
Messrs*  Thornton  nor  Perngaux  had  any  effecty 
from  Messrs.  Theliusson^  but  accepted  thfi  bills  for 
the  honour  of  the  drawers.  Those  gentlemen  might 
ba?e  said.  You  ought  not  to  pay  bills  to  any  body^ 
but  to  those  to  whose  order  such  bills  are  made 
payable.  But  Messrs.  Theliusson  conducted  them* 
selves^  as  they  always  have  done^  as  honourable 
merchants* 

The  trial  very  soon  commenced^  but  not  by  a 
jury^  as  a  decree  of  the  Senate  suspended  that 
mode  of  trial  in  Paris  for  three  months. 

The  court  was  composed  of  the  judges  only; 
but  before  the  trial,  a  number  of  pamphlets  were 
published,  to  prove  the  guilt  of  Moreau  prevkms 
tQ  the  I8th  of  Fructidor,  and  his  former  intimacy 
with  Pichegru. 

The  indictment  was  for  a  conspiracy  to  overturu 

*  Wheo  Bonaparte  and  his  army  were  jast  entering  J^rliD^ 
they  met  the  post  for  l^amborgh  going  out.  They  stopped  the 
post  and  opened  the  portmanteau  ;  a  great  many  bills  were  in 
it,  drawn  by  Berlin  houses  on  their  correspondents  at  Ham- 
J>argh.  These  bills  were  sent  there;  and  the  merchants  on 
whom  they  were  drawn  were  obliged  to  pay  them,  although 
Mt  aci:epted  nor  regularly  indorsed  I ! ! 
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the  government  of  the  republic^  (as  it  was  still  in* 
sultingly  called, )  although  not  a  witness  was  pro- 
duced who  could  prove  that  Georges  had  ever  seen 
Moreau.     Another  count  in  the  same  indictment 
stated^  that  Moreau  had  been  in  correspondence 
eight  years  before  with  the  Prince  of  Condc,  with 
a  view  to  destroy  the  Directory,  (an  object  which 
Bonaparte  himself  had  accomplished);  and  that 
be  knew  Pichegru  was  a  traitor,  and  did  not  de- 
nounce  him.      Then  the  same  indictment  stated, 
that  Georges  and  others  were  implicated  in  the 
affair  of  the  infernal  machine,  and  other  acts  of 
violence  in  La  Vendee.     Roger,  and  St.   Victor, 
were  accused,  in  the  same  indictment,  of  stopping 
and  robbing  diligences,  in  the  year  1795.     But 
the  most  strange  part  of  this  heterogeneous  instru*' 
ment  was,  that  the  Abbe  David  was  accused  of 
being  in  this  conspiracy,  when  he  had  been  in  pri* 
son  in  Calais  near  three  years  before  it  was  ever 
thought  of. 

To  prove  all  these  different  charges,  witnesses 
were  called.  If  they  could  not  prove  by  wit- 
nesses, the  accused  themselves  were  examined;  and 
if  they  did  not  answer  a  question  which  went  di- 
rectly to  criminate  themselves,  their  silence  was 
taken  down  as  an  admission  of  their  guilt. 

Every  artifice  that  treachery  could  suggest  to 
tyranny,  was  practised  by  the  sanguinary  despot 
against  Moreau.  But  had  this  consummate  gene- 
ral, virtuous,  patriot,  and  amiable  man,  no^  felt  an 
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abhorrence  to  expose  the  lives  of  bis  countrjmeft 
in  a  civil  contest,  and  could  have  taken  the  reso*? 
lution  to  manifest  the  same  courage  in  defence 
of  himself  as  he  had  displayed  at  the  head  of  the 
armies  of  his  country^  this  monster,  who  now  lives 
to  afBict  the  civilized  world,  would  soon  have  been 
Bo  more. 

At  the  conclusion  of  each  day's  sitting,  th^- 
prisoners  were  conducted  to  their  prisons  between 
two  files  of  soldiers ;  as  Moreau  passed,  the  sol- 
diers grounded  their  arms,  and  some  whispered  in 
bis  ear,  "  Mon  Gineraly  voiUez  vous  de  nous  ?" 
'*  General,  do  you  want  usf*  **  Mm,"  was  the 
answer,  **ie  n^aime  pas  le  sang.'^  "  No,  I  do  not 
love  blood."  Had  he  but  given  the  word,  it  was 
generally  believed  that  Bonaparte  would  have 
been  a  prisoner  in  the  Temple  in  less  than  six  hours. 

Moreau  made  a  most  admirable  speech  previous 
to  his  counsel's  entering  upon  his  defence,  by 
which  the  audience  were  almost  electrified  ;  they 
all  rose  and  clapped  their  hands,  which  is  as  un- 
usual in  the  courts  of  France  as  it  is  in  those  of 
England. 

The  grand  judge,  who  made  his  reports  very 
regularly  to  Bonaparte  of  what  passed  in  court, 
was,  it  seems,  imposed  upon  by  his  agents 
whom  he  employed  to  bring  him  the  hourly  ac- 
count of  what  passed  there.  The  Grand  Judge 
was  told  that  it  was  a  very  indifferent  speech,  and 
was  m«»re  calculated  to  iigure  the  General  than  to 
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do  him  good.  Upon  Mrhich  the  grand  judge  or*' 
dered  the  speech  to  be  printed  and,  circulated* 
He  then  ^vent  to  St.  Cloud,  and  informed  Bona- 
parte about  the  speech^  and  the  order  which  he 
bad  given  for  its  being  printed.  However  Mur^t, 
who  attended  the  court  himself,  arrived  at  St. 
Cloudy  and  reported  what  he  had  seen  and  heard, 
and  that  he  could  not  conceive  how  the  grand 
judge  could  have  suffered  such  a  speech  to  be 
printed,  which  he  shewed  to  Bonaparte,  taken 
from  the  short-hand  writer's  notes. 

Thenewmi^de  Emperor  fell  upon  the  grand  judge, 
and  beat  him  in  the  face  in  a  most  unmerciful 
manner ;  he  was  taken  out  of  the  tyrant's  presence^ 
or  he  would  have  killed  him ;  an  eye  witness  to 
this  scene  told  me  it  was  truly  laughable  to  see 
a  grand  judge  lying  quietly  on  a  sopha,  suffering 
himself  to  be  beaten  like  a  slave,  without  making  the 
least  resistance ;  and  when  he  was  taken  into  the  an- 
ti-chamber, he  was  weltering  in  his  blood,  his  robes 
torn  and  his  wig  pulled  off,  while  he  was  crying 
like  a  school-boy'^,  and  Bonaparte  was  running 

*  The  conduct  of  Admiral  Bruix,  who  commanded  the 
flotilla  at  Bolougne^  was  very  different  to  that  of  the  degraded 
grand  judge.  There  existed  a  difference  of  opinion  about  some 
naval  operations  between  the  admiral  and  the  tyrant,  who  was 
very  abusive ;  Bruix  answered  him  with  spirit,  when  Bona- 
parte  struck  him  in  the  face  with  his  fist;  upon  which  the 
admiral  drew  his  sword^  and  would  have  run  him  through  the 
body,  but  was  prevented  by  the  officers  who  were  present ; 
this  quarrel  took  place  on  the  beach  of  Boulogne,  aod  many 
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ftbout  the  room^  exclaiming^  '/  MaBieureux  Prince^ 
fueje  suis  de  n*£ire  entaurS  que  par  un  tas  dej^^f-^**^ 
Suittble  language  for  such  a  prince  ! 

people  saw  it.  Bruix  pulled  off  his  epaolets,  and  staoiped 
tipon  tfaeni,  as  also  apon  his  cross;  he  resigned  his  post  ais 
admiral  aud  as  counsellor  of  state:  be  died  tery  soon  after', 
and  DO  doubt  by  poison  *.  It  was  propagated  by  the  agents 
of  Bonaparte,  that  he  died  of  a  broken  heart ;  from  having 
received  this  insult ;  but  this  cannot  be  tme-^he  had  resented 
it  as  a  man  of  spirit.  I  remember  being  one  day  with  R£al,  who 
shewed  me  a  passage  in  a  book  written  in  England,  which  stated 
that  Bonaparte  kicked  his  ministers;  "  No,  no,''  says  R6a],  **  he 
does  not  kick,  but  gives  coups  de  poing  (blows  with  his  fist.}'' 

Another  proof  of  his  violence,  was  his  conduct  (o  the  late 
Mr.  Perregauz  the  banker:  when  Bonaparte  went  to  Italy 
ao  be  crowned,  he  wanted  the  bank  to  advance  him  money* 
Perregaux,  who  was  the  president  of  that  establishment,  told 
him  it  was  impossible  for  the  bank  to  make  any  advances; 
upon  which  he  flew  into  a  great  passion,  saying,  "  Vous  6tes  tous 
des  f— -  gneux,''  and  he  threw  a  candlestick  at  him ;  Perregaux 

went  away  very  ill,  and  his  treatment,  which  was  before  a 

• 

*  The  poison  which  Bonaparte  administered  to  his  victims, 
is,  as  I  have  been  very  credibly  informed,  prepared  in  the 
following  manner :  arsenic  is  given  to  a  pig,  which  they  hang 
by  its  legs,  and  the  substance  which  drops  out  of  the  mouth 
and  nostrils,  is  collected,  and  goes  through  a  chemical  process. 
The  entrails  of  the  victim  are  not  destroyed,  nor  is  there  any 
appearance  of  poison  having  been  administered.  When  he  means 
to  have  any  one  poisoned,  Mr.  Desmarets,  of  the  secret  police, 
and  sometimes  Savary,  sends  for  the  cook  or  for  the  valet  de 
chambre  of  the  intended  Victfms,  and  what  with  bribes  and 
threats,  they  unfortunately  never  fail  attaining  their  bloody 
ends.  Some  important  facts  on  this  subject  will  occur  in  the 
course  of  this  work. 
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A  great  many  copies  of  this  speech  were  cir« 
culated  by  Moreau*s  friends^  particularly  by 
General  Lecourbe  and  Mr.  Tourton,  the  richest 
banker  in  Paris ;  both  were  exiled,  as  a  matter  of 
course.  ,  The  former  has  not  yet  been  suffered  to 
return*^  and  the  latter  remained  in  exile  three 
years. 

dozen  persons,  so  preyed  upon  his  spirits  that  it  turned  hts 
brain,  and  he  afterwards  died  raving  mad*  Every  maQ  ia 
Paris  knows  this  statement  to  be  true.  I  will  relate  another 
act  of  violence,  which  he  exercised  upon  a  courier,  who  arrived 
at  Bayonne,  (when  Bonaparte  was  there,  in  May  1808,)  from 
General  Andreossi ;  the  courier  was  rather  out  of  time,  which 
pat  the  autocrat  in  such  a  passion,  that  he  knocked  him  down 
and  beat  him  verymuch.  The  poor  fellow  was  taken  away  ia 
a  state  almost  lifeless,  as  even  the  lowest  order  of  French mea 
cannot  bear  the  idea  of  beings  beaten.  When  Bonaparte 
wanted  him,  a  few  hours  after,  to  send  him  to  Bourdeaux, 
he  was  told  that  the  man  was  unwell,  and  that  he  had  bwu  m 
blood  vessel;  however,  he  was  obliged  to  appear,  and  he  fully 
expected  another  drubbing:  instead  of  which,  Bonaparte  gave 
him  several  bags  of  gold  |  it  was  supposed  to  the  amount 
of  1500  louis.  Many  of  his  courtiers  envied  the  courier  his 
drubbing. 

•  About  a  twelvemonth  after  General  Lecourbe  was  exiled, 
his  brother,  a  judge  of  the  Criminal  Court,  and  vho  was  fa- 
vourable to  A^oreau,  went  one  day  to  the  levee  of  the  tyrant, 
to  solicit  the  recall  of  his  brother,  little  thinking  that  his  Ma* 
jesty  would  keep  his  resentment  so  long  against  a  meritorious 
officer.  But  Mr.  Lecourbe  forgot  that  Bonaparte  was  a  Cor- 
sican.  The  moment  he  saw  him  he  ilew  at  him  like  a  tiger, 
and,  without  inquiring  into  the  cause  of  his  coming  there, 
screamed  out,  in  the  presence  of  all  his  courtiers  and  the  Of^rps 
Diplomatique,  ''  Comment  dsez  vous,  juge  prevaricateur,  venir 
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After  a  trial  of  fourteen  days,  the  judges  retired 
to  deliberate  at  nine  in  the  evening,  and  every 
thing v^as  arranged  to  find  Moreau  guilty;  but 
owing  to  the  courage  and  opposition  of  five  of  the 
judges^  viz«  Measrs.  Martineau^the  vice-president, 
LecourbCj  Bourguignon^  Rigal>  and  Selves^  he 
escaped  the  uUimum  supplicium;  but  for  these  be 
would  have  been  sacrificed. 

These  virtuous  judges  declared,  that  if  Moreau 
were  found  guilty  they  should  protest  against  the 
decision  of  tl>e  court ;  and  although  they  were  in 
the  minority,  still  they  would  not  suffer  such  a 
decision  to  pass  without  publicly  proclaiming  their 
opinions. 

This  declaration  of  the  judges  was  coonnuni- 
cated  to  Murat,  who  immediately  went  to  St« 
Cloud. 

The  tyrant  swore  and  raved,  and  said  he  did  not 
care  wb^t  happened,  but  Moreau  should  not  be 
set  at  liberty.  General  Moncey,  the  eommandani 
of  the  gens  d'armerie,  told  him,  that  a  spirit  of 
disaffection  prevailed  among  that  corps.  '^  If  I 
^  knew  that,"  said  Bonaparte,  ''  I  wonld  disband 

**  ici,  poar  souiller  mon  palais  par  votre  presence :  sortez  tout 
"  de  suite,  oo  je  vous  f — par  la  ctoisee.*'  "  How  durst  you, 
**  {lerjured  judge,  come  hero  to  defile  my  palace  with  your  pre- 
*'  sence?  Begone,  or  I  will  throw  you  cot  of  the  window;" 
accompanied  with  an  oath^  which  I  cannot  out  of  decency 
translate.  The  judge  sent  in  his  resignation,  but  it  was  not  ac- 
cepted ;  he  was/orctfrf  to  remain  in  office,  but  he  was  dismissed^ 
some  time  after. 
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**  them  immediately."  "Ifyou  do  that^^'aniwefed 
Moncey,  ''  they  will  set  fire  to  the  four  corners  of 
''  Paris/' 

Bonaparte  heard  from  every  quarter  that  h^ 
was  on  a  precipice;  an  order  was  therefore  sent 
to  the  judges  at  Paris  to  acquit  Moreau  of  the 
capital  charge^  and  bring  in  a  special  verdict. 
Such  is  the  purity  with  which  justice  is  adminis-' 
tered  in  France  under  this  despot ! 

When  the  verdict  was  given,  which  waft  at  four 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  the  mobj  who  had  re- 
mained there  all  night^.shouted  and  cried,  '^Vive 
*^  Moreau  ;'"  for  it  was  on  Moreau's  account 
that  the  people  took  any  share  in  this  afikir.  The 
Parisians  are  not  in  the  habit  of  running  to  their 
courts  of  law,  or  to  their  Corps  Legislatif ;  they 
know  that  both  one  and  the  other  is  a  farce  and 
a  mockery. 

In  the  evening  of  the  day  on  which  Moreau  was 
acquitted^  a  tragedy  was  performed  at  the  Theatre 
Fran9ais,  called  Les  Templiers,  in  which  one  of 
the  templars  says,  "  *  Cest  la  torture  qtd  interroge, 
mais  c'est  la  douleur  qui  repond"  The  audienca 
applauded  these  lines,  and  made  the  performer 
repeat  them  three  times;  which  so  enraged  Bona* 
parte,  who  was  present,  that  he  quitted  the 
theatre  immediately. 

On  another  occasion,  when  Madame  Murat  was 

*  /'  It  is  the  tortare  which  interrogates,  and  it  is  the  pain 
that  answers.  ** 
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at  the  Theatre  de  la  Porte  St.  Martin,  a  person  in 
the  pit  called  out,,  ***  VoUa  une  prmcesse  du  smg;** 
another  immediately  replied  "  d'Enghkn^y 

N '  less  than  6,000  persons  were  in  confinement 
on  this  occasion;  even  the  witnesses  who  were 
sub)K£naed  for  the  trial  were  detained  as  prisoners, 
and^  as  rigorously  confined.  They  were  brought 
from  the  different  prisons  in  covered  iron  carts, 
something  in  the  shape  of  an  hearse.  Several  of 
the  witnesses,  and  the  prisoners  who  were  acquit* 
ted,  were  nevertheless  detained,  and  are  in  prison 
to  this  hour. 

Lajolais,  the  spy,  is  still  in  prison ;  the  govern* 
ment  is  afi-aid  he  will  tell  all  he  knows.  The  Abbe 
David  was  acquitted,  but  is  still  confined.  The 
two  Poligoacs  were  found  guilty,  but  pardoned, 
on  condition  of  remaining  two  years  in  prison; 
they  are  detained  to  this  hour  in  the  Chateau  xie 
VincemneB.  Roland,  wlio  had  denounced  Piche- 
^,  and  who  for  form's  sake  was  found  guilty, 
was  immediately  set  at  liberty  f . 

The  conduct  of  the  tyrant  towards  Moreau  was 
without  example ;  for   altlK)ugh  he  was  acquitted 

♦  "  Here  if  apriiiceas  of  the  blood  ;"  another  replied,  "  of 
*'  Eoghi'en." 

t  An  advocate  of  the  name  of  Cotlrel,  who  was  retaiucd  by 
»me  of  the  parties,  intended  to  publish  an  account  of  the 
trial,  as  iie  d\d  not  think  that  the  one  which  was  published  by 
I^Terooient  was  very  correct,  (although  I  think  it  was  a  very 
feir  account,  considering  the  dreadful  despotism  in  that  coun- 
*«^')«    He  was  arrested,  and  is  in  priion  to  this  day  ! ! 

N 
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of  the  charge  of  treason*  still  his  town  house  and 
furniture,  and  the  country  seat  at  Gros  Bois,  which 
he  had  purchased  of  Barras  for  400^000  iivres^  were 
seized*. 

He  was  sentenced  to  two  years  imprisonment. 
His  intention  was  to  appeal  to  the  Tribunal  of 
Cassation;  but  his  friends  advised  against  this, 
suggesting  that  the  sentence  in  consequence  of 
that  tfppeal  might  be  worse;  but  they  advised  him 
to  apply  for  liberty  to  retire  to  America,  because 
if  he  were  sent  to  prison  aecording  to  the  sen- 
tence, he  would  probably  never  come  out  alive* 
He  made  the  application;  and  Bonaparte,  who 
wished  to  get  rid  of  him  by  any  means,  permitted 
him  to  go  to  America,  on  condition  of  banishing 
himself  for  life;  but  still  he  waa  obliged  to  pay 
the  whole  of  the  expenses  of  the  proceedingsf !! 

I  shall  now  proceed  to  the  recital  of  a  fact 
which  I  hope  will  never  be  forgotten;  and  no 
conquests,  no  victories,  no  kingdoms,  no  crowns, 

*  Not  k>ng  since  Madame  Moreau  arrived  at  Boordeaax^ 
from  America,  and  wrote  for  permission  to  come  to  Paris.  Tke 
answer  was,  that  if  she  did  not  return  to  America  with  tke  first 
opportunity,  she  should  be  brought  to  Paris,  and  confined  in 
the  Madelonettes  (a  prison  like  oar  Bridewell]. 

f  It  is  usual  in  France  for  the  richest  of  the  prisonen  to 
pay  the  expenses  both  of  the  prosecution  and*their  own.  It 
ig  the  same  in  cases  of  felony.  If  tw^ve  rogues  are  tried  lor 
any  crime,  and  government  think  proper  to  lay  hold  of  any 
man  that  is  innocent,  but  rich,  and  if  all  the  others  are  con« 
ticted,  and  the  rich  man  acquitted,  still  the  latter  must  pay 
all  the  expenses  of  the  prosecution ! 
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no  new  marriages^  will,  I  hope,  ever  efface  from 
the  memory  of  an  Englishman,  the  most  unheard- 
of  cmelties  and  tortures  inflicted  upon  a  Captain 
of  the  British  Navy;  I  mean  Captain  Wright 
whose  crime  consisted  in  obeying  the  orders  of 
his  government,  which  were  to  land  a  few  persons 
on  the  coast,  with  whose  afiairs  he  was  not  at  all 
acquainted. 

What  would  all  Europe  have  said,  if  the  £ng* 
lish  government  had  murdered  the  admiral  of  the 
Hoche  man  of  war,  captured  off  Ireland,  that  had 
Theobald  Wolfe  Tone  on  board  ?  The  cases  were 
nearly  similar,  and  more  in  favour  of  Captain 
Wright,  as  Mr.  Tone  was  on  board  with  troops, 
and  wearing  the  French  uniform,  whereas  there 
were  no  troops  on  board  Capt.  Wright's  ship. 

It  15  generally  known,  that  he  was  brought  up 
to  court  at  Moreau's  trial,  and  that  he  declined 
answering  any  questions.  Bonaparte  thought  that 
Captain  Wright  knew  persons  in  Paris  who  were 
in  correspondence  with  our  government;  there- 
fore,  after  the  above  trial,  the  most  unprecedented 
tortures  were  applied,  such  as  screwing  his  thumbs^ 
and  nibbing  the  soles  of  his  feet  with  lard,  and 
then  putting  them  upon  hot  copper  plates !  They 
afterwards  cut  off  an  arm,  and  then  a  leg ;  and 
Uien  told  him,  that  he  was  now  unfit  to  return  to 
his  country,  but  that  he  should  be  taken  care  of 
by  the  French  government,  if  he  would  confess 
all  he  knew:  to  which   he   replied,    **  That  he 
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''  should  be  rebellious  to  his  God,  and  to  !ui 
^  King^  were  he  to  hold  any  communication  with 
'*  persons  who  were  capable  of  acting  in  the  man* 
«  ner  they  did."  Soon  after  he  was  strangled^  and 
conveyed  from  the  Temple  in  the  dead  of  night. 

It  was  said  in  the  French  papeits,  that  he  cut 
his  throat,  after  having  read  in  the  Monikeur^  the 
account  of  the  capture  of  Mack  and  his  army 
at  Ulm.  It  is  not  very  probable,  however,  that 
a  man  who  should  be  induced  to  cut  his  throat  in 
consequence  of  heaving  afflicting  news,  would 
wait  nine  days  before  he  put  his  purpose  into 
effect;  and  it  is  admitted,  even  by  the  French 
papers,  that  nine  days  hadelapsed  after  he  had 
read  the  account  in  the  Moniteur,  before  he  was 
alleged  to  have  committed  this  desperate  act. 

Murderers  and  assassins  frequently  betray  tliem* 
selves  by  the  very  means  they  employ  to .  cover 
their  crimes.  Napcdeon,  the  greatest  mnrderier 
and  assassin  of  whom  there  is  any  record  in  his- 
tory, has  net  been  more  successful  than  inferior 
culprits,  though  his  means  are  infinitely  greater, 
and  though  he  is  shielded  by  the  certainty  of  im- 
punity. 

A  circumstance  occmTed  previous  to-  the  mur- 
der of  Captain  Wright,  similar  to  that  already  re- 
kited,  about  the  summoning  of  the  Judges  in  the 
ease  of  Pichegnr. 

I  was  one  day  walking  in  the  Palais  Royal,  with 
aa  English  Gentleman;  I  was  met  by  a  particular 
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friend  of  mine,  a  Mr.  Cas^pard  Mejer,  ex  Dutch 
Ambassador  at  Paris.  This  Gentleman  told  me 
that  a  Commissary  of  Police  of  that  quarter,  where 
the  prison  of  the  Temple  is  situated^,  told  him 
that  he  had  that  morning  been  informed  by  the 
keeper  of  that  prison^  that  Captain  Wright  had 
hanged  himself.  Z  observed,  that  I  could  easily 
ascertain  that  fact,  as  I  was  acquainted  with  A 
woman  who  kept  a  circulating  library  in  the  Pa- 
lais Royal,  of  the  name  of  Brigitte  Matthe^  who 
sent  newspapers  every  day  to  a  Scotchman,  of  the 
name  of  Smith,  who  was  confined  in  the  Temple.* 
I  went  there  with  the  two  above  named  gentlemen, 
requesting  her  to  make  the  inquiries :  three  days 
after,  she  told  me  that  it  was  not  true,  and  ,Mr. 
Smith  had  seen  Captain  Wright  standing  at  his 
window,  which  was  a  week  before  the  article  ap- 
peared    in    the     newspapers,     announcing    his 

death  f.  -" 

I  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing  Mr.  Real  a  few 

*  Where  Captain  Wright  was  confined. 

t  It  is  a  curious  fact^  that  applicatioa  was  about  this  time 
made  on  the  part  of  our  ministers,  through  the  Spanish  Go-' 
Ternment,  for  the  liberation  of  Captain  Wright,  and  that  this 
application  was  received  on  the  part  of  Bonaparte,  with  seem* 
iog  acquiescence,  and  he  wished  it  to  be  believed,  that  he  was 
di^xwed  to  comply  :  but  in  truth,  it  was  then  out  of  his  power» 
because  the  Captain  was  then  in  the  mutilated  state  described 
ia  the  text,  and  therefore  it  became  necessary  to  dispatch  him, 
and  propagate  the  story  that  he  had  become  his  own  cxecu- 
tioner. 
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days  after^  and  suggested  to  him  that  it  wai  the 
duty  of  the  French  Goyernment  to  have  a  proces 
verbal  drawn  up  by  the  proper  officers;  and  fhrther 
observed,  that  there  was  an  Euglish  gentleman  in 
Paris,  who  was  a  magistrate^  who  should  be  re- 
quested to  attend:  to  which  Mr.  R£al  replied, 
*^  Mon  ami,  il  ne  faut  pas  souffler  un  mot  sur  cette 
«  affiiire ;"  **  my  friend,  not  a  word  must  be  whis- 
^^  pered  on  that  business :"  I  took  the  hint  and  was 
silent. 

Those  Frenchmen  who  call  themselves  the  friends 
of  the  House  of  Bourbon  may  overlook  and  forget 
the  murder  of  the  Duke  D'Enghien,  but  I  hope  that 
no  Englishman  ever  will  that  of  Captain  Wright. 


To  such  a  *'  terrific  being,"  the  French  people 
fWore  allegiance,  and  upon  such  a  head  was  the 
Cfown  of  t|ie  bourbons  placed  I  In  order  to  c(»n- 
plete  the  farce,  and  give  the  appearance  of  legiti- 
macy  to  his  usurpation,  the  tyrant  thought  a  sanc- 
tion might  be  given  to  it  in  the  eyes  of  the  people, 
if  he  were  crowned  by  the  Pope  ;  this  was  attended 
with  considerable  difficulty,  from  the  resistanee 
made  by  the  Holy  Father:  the  latter,  however^ 
was  at  last  compelled  to  yield  to  superior  force ; 
and  he  set  out  from  Rome  on  his  journey  to  Paris. 
It  must  be  supposed  that  the  Pope  was  not  much 
gratified,  at  seeing  such  a  heterogeneous  assembly 
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as  he  did  at  the  Court  of  St.  Cloud.  His  entry 
into  France  was  singular :  at  Turin  he  was  waited 
upoD  by  Abdallah  Menou^  who  had  abjured  the 
Christian  Religion,  and  become  Mussulman.  Ab- 
dallah, however,  spoke  like  a  Christian  Saint. 

At  Bonaparte's  Court,  what  must  the  Pope's 
feelings  have  been,  on  being  presented  to  such  a 
motley  group,  as  was  assembled  on  that  occasion  ! 
First  came  a  perjured  Bishop,  who  was  married,  I 
mean  Prince  Talleyrand!  next  came  Fouche,  who 
had  also  been  a  Priest,  but  married :  then  M.  le 
Conseiller  d'Etat  Hanterive,  formerly  a  Priest, 
and  who  was  also  a  married  man  i  then  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Senate,  Mr.  Fran9ois  de  Neufchateau, 
who  had  publicly  written  and  spoken  in  favour  of 
atheism,  but  who  nevertheless  made  a  very  Christ- 
iian4ike  speech;  then  the  whole  tribe  of  perjurers 
and  murderers^  who  had  sworn  to  be  true  to  their 
King,  then  to  a  Republic,  who  were  now  to  swear 
allegiance  to  an  Emperor,  men  who  had  murdered 
their  legitimate  Monarchy  to  place  a  foreign  vaga- 
bond upon  the  throne.  Th^n  were  introduced  the 
virtuous  ladies  of  the  courk  such  as  Bonaparte's 
Sisters  and  Wife,  Madame  Talleyrand  and  others. 
It  18  to  be  hoped  that  the  Pope  had  not  a  nomen- 
clature with  hin^. 

His  Holiness  was  then  desired  to  re-marry  all 
those  of  the  Grandees  who  had  only  been  married 
by  the  Civil  Law.  However,  when  it  came  to 
Talleyrand's  turn,  he  positively  refused  :  much  ne- 
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gotiatiou  took  place  on  this  subject  between  the 
ex-Bishop  and  the  Pope,  but  his  Holiness  was  de- 
termined not  to  yield.  Mr.  SalmatoriSy  one  of 
Bonaparte's  chamberlains,  who  was  charged  with 
this  negotiation,  related  this  affair  in  a  public.com- 
pany  where  I  was  present. 

But  the  most  risible  presentation  was  the  na* 
tional  institute,  whose  president  for  that  quarter 
of  the  year  was  the  famous  La  Lande  the  astro- 
nomer. It  is  well  known,  that  during  the  Revo- 
lution, he  wrote  in  the  public  newspapers  in 
favour  of  atheism  ;  still  he  made  a  speech  to  the 
Pope  descanting  on  the  advantages  and  blessing? 
of  Christianity  *. 

•  A  curious  literary  warfare  took  pface  on  this  occasion, 
between  La  Lande  and  Fran9ois  de  Noufchateau.  A  feu  days 
after  the  Pope  had  been  addressed  by  tht  latrer,  La  Lande 
published  a  supplement  to  the  "  Dictionnaire  des  AthLs/*  ihe 
author  of  which  was  Syivaiu  MarechaJ,  deceased  ;  in  this  work, 
the  different  speeches  or  writings  of  persons  in  all  countries, 
which  tended  lo  Atheism,  are  selected,  and  the  authors  of  them 
atphabetlcally  arranged.  Mr.  Frangois's  name  does  not  appear 
in  the  dictionary,  but  La  Lande  put  it  in  the  supplumeut,  by 
which  it  appeared,  that  his  former  writings  formed  a  striking 
contrast  with  his  late  speech  to  tiie  Pope.  La  Lande  did  this 
because  a  newspaper  very  much  commended  Mr,  Francois's 
speech,  and  condemned  that  of  La  Lande,  as  not  being  religi. 
ous  enough.  Mr.  FraniTois  wrote  a  sharp  letter  i a  the  news- 
paper  to  La  Lande,  who  answered  him  in  terms  equally  strong: 
at  last  Bonaparte  took  it  up,  and  circulars  were  sent  to  all  the  * 
newspapers  and  printers  in  Paris,  no/  to  itueri  any  thing  tohat. 
ever  wriutn  bj/  M.  4e  la  Lande  // 
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The  coronation  itself  was  one  of  the  most  extra- 
ordinary farces,  which  ever  was  witnessed,  on 
account  of  those  who  acted  principal  characters 
ID  it. 

At  the  dinner,  Bonaparte  dined  with  his  £m« 
press,  the  Prince,  Arch-Chancellor  of  the  German 
Empire,  and  the  Pope.  None  of  his  family  dined 
at  Ae  table^  because  they  were  not  crowned  heads  I 
all  the  officers  of  the  household  were  obliged  to 
serve  these  four  anointed  persons,  and  it  was  laugh- 
able enough  to  see  the  lame  ex-Bishop  of  Autun, 
twaddling  about  with  a  napkin  under  his  arm,  and 
taking  the  plates  atid  dishes  away,  which  he  did  in 
his  quality  of  Grand  Chamberlain  I 

Mr.  de  Segur,  his  Grand  Master  of  the  Cere- 
monies, and  Mr.  Caulaincourt,  his  Master  of  the 
Horee*,  were  both  persons  employed  about  the 
Court  of  Louis  XVI. ;  now  they  were  obliged  to 
wait  upon  an  adventurer  of  the  lowest  order,  of  no 
family,  without  education,  without  morals,  and 
without  humanity,  who  had  assassmated  the  son  of 
one,  and  made  an  assassin  of  the  son  of  the  other ; 
such  men  may  say  with  Seneca, 

"  Perierc  mores,  jus,  dccus,  pietas,  fides, 
"  A  qui  redire  nescit,  cum  peril,  pudor," 

But  what  proves  the  apathy  and  want  of  honour 
in  Revolutionary  Frenchmen,  is,  that  there  was 
next  to  no  difference  of  opinion  manifested  by  any 

*  Father  of  the  kidnapper. 
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individual^  about  his  taking  the  Imperial  Purple. 
It  is  true^  Camot  in  the  Tribunat  spoke  against  it, 
and  Lareveilliere  Lepeaux  resigned  his  place  in  the 
National  Institute  as  one  of  its  .members^  because 
he  would  not  take  the  oath  of  allegiance  as  was 
required.  Ducis,  the  poet,  acted  with  the  same 
spirit,  and  returned  the  Croix  d*Honneur  which 
had  been  sent  to  him,  when  that  order  was  Brst 
instituted. 

The  only  dispute  which  took  place  about  this 
Phantasmagoria,  was  between  two  united  Irishmen, 
in  the  Irish  Legion,  Corbett  and  Sweeny:  the 
latter  refused  to  take  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  a 
crowned  head,  saying  that  he  was  proscribed  in 
his  own  country  for  being  a  Republican,  and  as  be 
was  not  true  to  his  own  King,  he  would  not  be  so 
to  a  stranger;  this  produced  a  quarrel,  and  after* 
wards  a  duel,  in  which  Bonaparte's  Champion  Mr. 
Corbett  was  killed :  Mr.  Sweeny  was  put  into  close 
confinement,  and  banished :  he  made  his  escape 
from  Napoleon's  free  land,  and  went  to  the  United 
States  of  America. 

The  press,  so  much  dreaded  by  all  tyrants,  is 
peculiarly  so  by  Bonaparte,  not  merely  that  he 
is  afraid  that  it  should  become  the  vehicle  of  ex« 
posing  his  atrocities*,  but  he  does  not  like  to  be 
reminded  of  his  former  situation  in  life.  Marat, 
the  gentle  Marat,  when  compared  to  Bonaparte,  said 

*  These,  however,  notwithstaQding  all  his  precautions,  art 
pretty  well  known  all  over  France. 
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ia  the  convention^  that  in  oider  to  extirpate  notions 
of  royalty,  it  would  be  necessary  to  put  every 
man  to  death  who  was  above  eighteen  years  of  age. 
I  know  that  Bonaparte  would  do  the  same,  and 
destroy  all  those  who  can  recollect  any  thing  about 
him^  previous  to  his  first  taking  the  command  of 
the  army  of  Italy.  He  is  not  so  much  irritated  at 
Sir  Robert  Wilson's  just  charge  against  him  of  his 
murders  in  Egypt,  as  when  he  is  reminded  of  his 
former  situation  in  life  ^. 

He  knows  perfectly  well  that  if  there  were  any 
thing  like  liberty  of  the  press  in  France,  he  would 
not  long  keep  his  seat.  He  would  be  diiven  away 
by  Cakmbaurgs^  Jeux  (T Esprit,  and  Epigrams;  these 
means  are  more  powerful  in  France  than  the 
logic  of  Cicero.  The  French  say  Vest  le  ridiadc 
qui  tu€. 

Very  soon  after  his  making  himself  first  consul^ 
he  sent  for  M.  de  la  Fayette,  for  the  purpose  of 
offering  him  a  situation  in  the  new  government :  on 
which  La  Fayette  observed,  that  if  he  would  allow 
the  liberty  of  the  press,  and  the  law  of  Habeas 
Corpus  in  France,  he  would  be  extremely  happy 
to  serve  nnder  him:  to  this  Bonaparte  replied, 
'^  Mr.  de  la  Fayette,  were  I  to  permit  the  liberty 

*  Themutocles  decliaed  the  ofler  of  Simonides,  to  teach 
bim  the  art  of  reminiscence^  observing  that  he  would  prefer 
alenon  of  oblivion,  as  he  found  it  more  difficult  to  forget  the 
things  which  displeased  him,  than  to  remember  all  the  scenes  of 
his  life  which  afforded  him  satisfaction. 
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of  the  press  in  France,  neither  you  nor  I  would  be 
here  in  three  months  hence  !"  I  believe  the  Cor* 
sican  was  in  the  right. 

Till  the  period  of  the  coronation,  the  newspapers, 
excepting  the  Moniteur,  were  all  in  the  hands  of 
private  individuals,  and  were  as  much  enslaved 
as  they  possibly  could  be^  but  still  government 
bad  no  direct  concern  in  them.  It  is  only  after 
publication  that  they  are  sent  to  the  police,  con- 
sequently a  mischievous  article  might  have  crept 
in,  and  have  done  all  the  mischief,  which  it  might 
have  been  wished  to  prevent.  ][t  is  true,  the  editor 
and  proprietor  were  exposed  to  a  journey  to  Ca- 
yenne, or  a  lodging  in  the  Temple,  and  these 
fears  rendered  them  cautious. 

It  is  incredible  how  sore  the  government  fee!  at 
the  most  trivial  article  in  a  newspaper,  which 
might  be  supposed  beneath  their  notice.  I  will 
give  one  instance:  an  article  appeared  in  an 
English  newspaper  about  five  years  ago,  stating, 
that  '*  an  English  detachment  was  at  Dover,  and 
"  it  was  reported  there,  that  the  French  had  landed 
^^  near  that  place,  upon  which  the  troops  cried  out 
''  huzza!"  This  article  appeared  in  the  Publiciste, 
properly  translated.  The  next  day  an  article  ap- 
peared in  the  Gazette  de  France, accusing  the  editor 
of  the  Publiciste  of  being  disaffected,  "and  that 
**  when  the  English  troops  cried  out  Huzza,  they 
♦'  did  not  mean,  as  the  Publiciste  had  translated  it, 
"  vivaty  and  by  which  it  would  imply  that  they  were 
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<'  pleased^  but  on  the  contrary.  Huzza  signified 
^<  in  that  language,  <<AIasP'  The  next  day  the 
Pabliciste  exposed  the  ignorance  of  the  Gazette  de 
FrancCj  by  giving  the  word  huzza  and  its  mean-' 
iog  in  French  from  Boyer*s  Dictionary.  The  day 
after  Bonaparle^  interfered,  and  wrote  in  the 
Monitetir,  that  the  editor  of  the  Publiciste  was  an 
ignorant  fool,  and  that  he  ought  to  know  that  the 
same  word  may  iiave  tivo  meanings.  But,  con« 
tinned  Bonaparte,  the  inaboeiUance  of  that  jour^ 
nalist  is  known,  as  also  his  attachment  to  the 
corruptii^  gokl  of  England,  &c.  Now  this  very 
article  the  Pabliciste  was  obliged  to  copy  in  hit 
own  paper  the  next  day.  It  happens  repeatedly 
that  government  sends  an  article  to  one  of  the 
minor  papers  for  insertion;  the  next  day  the 
Moniteur  abuses  him  for  it,  after  which  he  is 
obliged  to  copy  the  article  written  against  himself. 
This  is  what  the  French  call  mystification^  and 
the  object  is  this:  ivhenever  they  meditate  some 
misciiief  against  u  foreign  power,  but  wish  to  have 
it  believed  by  that  power  that  Bonaparte's  intention 
is  to  live  on  terms  of  harmony  with  her^  an  acticle 
is  fabricated  in  the  ha&*shest  terms,  imputing  hostile 
views  to  her,  such  as  '*  that  she  gives  false  state- 
ments of  her  conduct,  but  that  in  truth  she  is 
arming  or  giving  encouragement  to  the  English,- 

*  Wbeii  I  Hay  Bonaparte  interferes,  I  wish  it  may  be  weJI  un« 
derstood,  that  all  notes  in  the  Monitem-  are  of  his  compositton ; 
they  are  all  first  corrected  as  to  speilii^gand  style  by  Maret,  as  I 
liare  already  noticed  in  tins  preceding  pages. 
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ttc"  This  article  is  sent  to  some  of  the  minor 
newspapers,  in  which  it  is  inserted,  as  copied 
from  a  foreign  continental  journal. 

The  next  day  the  Moniteur  attacks  the  article 
alluded  to  4  accuses  the  editor  of  being  in  the  paj 
of  the  English  government^  and  this  tirade  the 
editor  is  obliged  to  copy,  although  it  is  an  attack 
upon  his  character.  By  this  manoeuvre,  Bonaparte 
means  that  the  state  whom  he  wishes  to  lull  into 
security,  may  have  an  opinion  of  the  pacific  inten- 
tion of  the  French  government. 

For  the  most  trifling  article  a  journalist  is  soit 
to  prison.  Not  long  since  a  speech  of  Sir  Francis 
Burdett,  relating  to  some  new  law  in  Ireland  about 
her  militia^  appeared  in  the  Paris  Argus.  This 
speech,  which  was  a  virulent  attack  upon  the 
military  system,  was  not  well  suited  for  the  me- 
ridian of  Paris ;  orders  were  therefore  sent  to  all 
the  newspapers,  not  to  translate  and  insert  the 
article  from  the  Argus.  The  Courier  de  V Europe 
received  the  order  too  late,  the  paper  was  already 
printed  and  published :  in  consequence  of  which, 
the  editor,  Mr.  Salgues,  was  sent  to  Bicdtre  (the 
receptacle  for  felons)  for  three  months. 

Mr.  Suard,  the  editor  and  proprietor  of  the 
Publiciste,  not  long  since  made  an  extract  from 
a  book  which  had  been  written  in  1798,  giving  an 
account  of  the  horrors  committed  by  the  French 
in  Switzerland.  Now,  strange  to  relate,  this  old 
Soard,  the  perpetual  member  of  the  National  In- 
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stitute,  and  member  of  the  Legion  of  Honour^  was 
sent  for  six  months  to  Charenton  (the  receptacle 
for  lanaticks)  and  his  paper  taken  from  him ;  but 
he  is  allowed  a  pension  of  6000  livres  a  year,  about 
fi40/.  sterling  per  annum.  In  fact^  it  was  one  of 
the  most  difficult  things  to  conduct  a  newspaper 
in  France;  for  any  public  functionary  who  felt 
hurt  at  any  article  inserted  in  it,  immediately  com- 
plained to  the  Police,  and  if  the  Prefecture  of 
Police  disapproved,  the  other  Police  would  on  the 
contrary  approve  of  the  article,  and  vice  versa. 

The  great  and  good  Napoleon,  in  order  to  put 
an  end  to  all  these  schisms,  thought  proper  to 
sei^e  into  his^  own  hands,  all  the  newspapers  in 
Paris,  and  to  dispose  of  them  as  he  thought  proper. 
The  particulars  of  this  new  species  of  robbery  may 
not  be  uninteresting  to  an  English  Public. 

The  Jourmd  des  Debats,  which  was  ordered  to 
change  its  title  into  that  of  Journal  de  I* Empire 
had  the  greatest  circulation,  it  was  not  less  than 
SOjOOO :  formerly  this  paper  was  very  anti-govern- 
mental, and  has  invariably  written  against  the  Re« 
volution,  which  accounts  for  its  great  circulation. 
It  belonged  to  four  Proprietors,  but  the  great  Bo- 
naparte took  three  shares  to  himself,  and  the,^r/A 
was  left  to  be  divided  among  the  four  original 
Proprietors ! ! 

The  Publiciste  was  Mr.  Suard's  own  property, 
which  was  entirely  taken  from  him,  and  his  plun- 
derers alUw  him  the  pension  already  mentioned^ 
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and  those  who  are  entrusted  with  the  conduct  of 
the  paper,  were  ordered  never  to  insert  any  article 
of  his. — This  paper  circulates  6000. 

The  Jownal  de  Parisy  which  belongs  to  Roe* 
derer  and  Maret,  remain  in  their  hands,  but  they 
have  been  obliged,  like  all  the  other  papers,  to  take 
an  Editor  in  Chief,  who  are  all  appointed  by  go- 
vernment, but  paid  by  the  Proprietors  36,000  livres 
per  annum  ( equal  to  1500/. ) ;  the  sale  of  that  paper 
is  8000. 

The  Gazette  de  France  belonged  exclusively  to 
a  Mr.  Bellmare,  which  was  taken  from  him,  but 
as  an  indemnity,  he  was  appointed  Commissary 
General  of  Police  at  Antwerp.  That  paper  circu- 
lates 10,000. 

The  Citoyen  Frangais  was  obliged  to  change  its 
name  to  the  Courier  Frangais :  no  alteration  was 
made  there,  because  it  is  entirely  in  the  pay  of 
government.     Its  circulation  is  only  about  2000. 

The  Clef  du  Cabinet,  the  Courier  des  Spectacles, 
and  the  Jouf)ial  des  Difenseurs  de  la  Patric^  be- 
longed to  eight  individuals,  and  the  circulation  of 
these  papers  amounted  to  14,000 :  they  were  con* 
^olidated  under  the  title  of  "  Courier  de  VEurope^"* 
and.  only  one  fourth  of  it  is  given  to  the  eight  Pro- 
prietors. 

The  Mofiiteur,  wliich  belongs  to  Goverpment^  of 
-course  remains  as  it  was.  The  sale  is  no  more 
than  3000,  but  it  circulates  more  than  25,000  gra- 
tis, which  are  sent  to  all  the  public  functionaries^ 
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&c.  The  reason  why  the  sale  is  so  small,  is, 
partly,  that  the  Moniteur  is  double  the  price  of  th^ 
others,  but  principally,  that  it  is  always  uhia- 
terestiog,  unless  when  filled  with  Napoleou's  lucu- 
brations. 

The  Argus,  English  newspaper,  sells  500;  but 
as  it  is  a  goyernment  concern,  a  great  many  are 
distributed  gratis.  Its  present  editor  is  a  Captain 
B n,  a  pretended  great  friend  to  liberty*. 

The  Decade  PhUosophique,  which  appeared  every 
icn  days,  was  principally  devoted  to  literature^ 
The  proprietors  were  the  celebrated  Guinguene 
and  Amory  Duval,  men  of  extraordinary  merit. 
They  were  obliged  to  join  their  paper  to  the  Mer- 
€ure  de  France.      They  are  allowed   a  salary  as 

*  Since  ray  last  edition  of  this  work,  the  Argus  has  been  sup- 
pressed. Persons  are  surprized  at  its  suppression ;  I  am  sur« 
prized  that  it  con  tinned  so  long.  The  expense  of  that  paper  was 
upwards  of  50001.  sterling  per  annum,  and  it  did  not  produce 
more  than  1800  louis.  Bonaparte  does  not  like  to  be  at  an  un* 
necessary  expense ;  besides^  there  are  papers  in  this  country  who 
•write  articles  much  stronger  in  his  favour  than  the  Argus  did. 
Few  persons  in  France  relish  any  thing  that  is  written  in  favour  of 
Bonaparte.  I  would  advise  those  persons  in  this  country  who 
are  so  dissatisfied  with  every  measure  of  our  administration^  to 
take  up  their  residence  in  France ;  they  will  be  ashamed  to  de- 
clare in  any  decent  company  that  they  have  advocated  the  cause 
of  the  French  Revolution ;  and,  what  isstill  worse^  the  conduct  of 
fiooaparte. 

I  think  proper  also  to  inform  tlie  reader  that  Arthur  O'Con* 
KOR  ncoer  ha^  any  concern  direct  or  indirect  with  the  Argus. 
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editors ;  but  the  editor  in  chief,  Mr.  Legoute,  wa«> 
Kke  all  the  others^  appointed  by  governmeilt. 

I  hope  none  of  our  English  journalists,  after 
reading  this  article,  will  complain  of  the  degraded 
state  of  the  English  press.  If  they  do,  it  is  a 
great  pity  they  do  not  transplant  tbemselves  into 
Napoieon's'  den  I 

Bonaparte  having  thus  assured  himself  of  the 
papers  of  his  own  metropolis,  contrived  other 
means  to  propagate  his  wicked  falsehoods. 

In  Spain,  where  the  French  language  is  not 
understood,  it  was  necessary,  before  he  began  his 
career  of  blood  and  robbery  in  that  unfortunate 
country,  to  get  the  public  opinion  in  his  favour, 
and  to  let  the  miserable  Spaniards  know  the  hap* 
piness  of  "  les  enfans  de  la grandefdmUle.*'  He  had 
a  newspaper  established  in  Paris,  called  L^Abga 
(The  Bee ),  written  in  Spanish.  Its  introduction  into 
Sprain  was  at  first  prohibited  by  the  Spanish  govern- 
ment, but  they  were  at  length  obliged  to  yield. 

At  Hamburgh  there  is  a  paper  printed  in  Ger- 
man, called  the  Hamburgh  CoiTespojidenten,  the 
circulation  of  which  is  nearly  50,000. 

Before  the  war  in  Germany,  in  1805,  Bonaparte 
found  it  impossible  to  gain  over  its  editor ;  nor 
(?ould  it  be  done  by  force  at  that  time,  as  Ham- 
burgh was  yet  an  independent  city.  Upon  one  oc- 
casion, however,  he  stretched  a  point,  which  was 
during  the  discussions  with  England  previous  to  the 
commencement  of  the  present  war^  when  he  com* 
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pelled  the  senate  to  insert  a  libel  against  the  Englistt 
government.  From  that  period  he  attempted  no- 
thing more  till  he  became  master  of  Hamburgh. 

Besides  the  resistance  he  met  with  from  the 
firmness  of  the  editor,  he  had  also  to  gain  the 
censq^  appointed  by  the  senate  to  examine  the 
different  articles  previous  to  their  insertion. 

Thus  foiled,  he  had  [recourse  to  the  following 
stratagem : 

He  established  a  printing  press  at  AixAd-Chd* 
pdle,  uiider  the  direction  of  a  German  of  the  name 
of  Haussner,  and  there  printed,  or  rather  counter- 
feited,  the  Hamburgh  Correspoodenten ;  and  by 
means  of  his  having  bribed  all  the  post  offices  in 
Germany,  (or  at  least  having  a  clerk  in  his  pay  in 
the  post  office  in  every  town  of  any  consequence, ) 
he  found  no  difficulty  in  getting  his  Correspondent 
ten  substituted  for  the  genuine  one  printed  at  Ham- 
burgh,, as, the  Hamburgh  arms  were  to  it,  and  it 
had  exactly  the  same  appearance  as  the  others. 

A  French  newspaper,  published  in  Altona,  by 
a  French  emigrant,  Le  Baron  de  Angeley,  was 
completely  gained  over>  as  ^as  the  German 
monthly  publication  of  Mr.  Archenholt^. 

In  London,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  that  he  alsol 
succeeded  in  bribing  the  editors  of  two  weekly 
papers  to  write  in  his  favour.  One  has  received 
the  stipend  for  his  infamy  these  nine  years ;  the 
other  was  only  enlisted  in  bis  service  about  six 
years  ago.    When  Bonaparte  beard  that  that  paper 
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wfts  the  organ  of  ibe  BourboD  family*  he  thought 
that  he  could  pay  better  thaa  those  unfortuaate 
princes :  it  seems  lie  guessed  right. 

During  the  last  peace*  he  sent  here  a  man  of 
the  name  of  Fievee,  *'  pour  adoudr  les  Journaux 
Jnglais;"  but*  however*  that  agent  des  adotidsse- 
ments  did  not  succeed  with  any  paper  of  note. 

It  cannot  be  conceived  how  this  malignant 
being  hates  literary  men  and  literature.  No  play 
is  acted  now  where  there  are  not  whole  passages 
omitted*  especially  when  the  audience  makes  any 
allusion  to  his  atrocities.  This  was  the  case  very 
lately*  with  respect  to  Racine's  tragedy  of  J?rt- 
tarmicus,  in  which  are  the  following  lines : — 

"  Je  ne  connois  Neron  et  la  cour  que  d'un  jour, 

"  Mais  si  je  Pose  dire,  h^las !  dans  cette  cour 

*'  Combten  tout-cequ'on  dit  est  IoIq  dece  qu'on  pense, 

"  Que  la  boache  et  le  coettr  ont  pe\i  d'intelligcnce, 

*'  A?ec  combien  de  jote  on  y  trahit^  sa  fpi/*  &c. 

« 

These  verses*  in  consequence  of  their  having 
been  repeated  three  times  at  one  representation^ 
by  the  desire  of  the  audience*  were  ordered  to  be 
in  future  omitted. 

The  following  lines  in  the  same  piece^  on  ano* 
ther  representation*  caused  much  confusii>n.  GeM 
d'armes  and  police  officers  went  into  the  pit,  ar- 
rested about  fifty  persons*  and  used  their  sab nes 
against  men*  women*  and  children. 

It  13  Agrippina  speaking  to  Nero. 
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"  Tes  remordb  te  soivroal  comme  autant  de  faries, 
'*  Tu  croiras  ]es  calmer  par  d'autres  barbaries; 
"  Ta  fureur^  s'irritant  soi-m^medan  son  cours 
^'  D'un  sang  toujoars  nouveau  marquera  tons  tes  joars ; 
Mais  j'espere  qu'enfio  le  cie)^  las  de  tes  crimes^ 
Ajootera  ta  perte  d  tant  d'antres  victimes ; 
"  Qn'apres  ^tre  conyert  de  lear  sang  et  da  inien^ 
**  Tu  te  verras  forc6  de  r^pandre  le  tieu, 
£t  ton  nom  paroitra,  dans  la  race  future, 
Aux  plus  cruels  tyrans  une  cruelle  injure^''  &c. 
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NapoleoD^  who  was  present^  very  booq  after  left 
his  box^  and  the  piece  was  withdrawn  by  order» 
and  was  not  to  be  played  again.  He  found  his  like* 
ness  too  strongly  painted* 

I  was  in  a  box^  with  one  of  his  counsellors  of 
state^  who  is  as  partial  to  him  as  I  am>  and  to 
whom  I  repeated  the  words  of  Horace: 

"  Mutato  nomine,  de  te 
**  Fabula  narratur/' 

He  is  not  more  favourable  to  the  publicatiop  of 
classical  authors/  Whenever  a  new  edition  of  any 
of  them  is  printed^  exceptiandble  passages  are  left 
out.  Some  time  ago^  a  new  translation  was  ad- 
vertised of  Sallust^  ''  with  the  ainissUm  of  except  * 
tUmable  passages.** 

Not  long  since,  Mr.  Dureau  delaMalle^  the 
elegant  translator  of  Tacitus,  presented  Bonaparte 
with  a  copy  of  his  translation ;  to  whom  the  tyrant 
said,  '^  There  are  already  many  translations  of 
**  Tacitus.  I  think  he  was  vifactieux.  You  would 
'^  have  done  better  to  have  made  critical  notes  on 
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^f  his  works  and  on  those  of  Suetonius^  vrbo  took 
^'  delight  in  speaking  ill  of  crowned  heads.  I  do 
^'  not  think  that  Nero  was  so  bad  a  man  as  he  is 
*'  represented*/* 

Chenier,  the  poet,  very  shortly  after  published 
a  poem,  entitled,  Epitre  a  VoUaire,  in  which  he  no- 
tices this  tirade  of  Bonaparte  against  Tacitus  f. 

But  it  will  be  said,  that  he  allows  pensions  to 
men  of  letters.    That  is  true;  he  does  it  first  out  of 

« 

policy,  as  there  are  a  great  many  of  that  description, 
who  cannot  thrive  in  a  country  where  nothing  is  en- 
couraged but  military  despotism;  and  besides^ 
before  he  pensions  them,  they  must  write  for  him* 
Secondly,  in  giving  pensions  to  men  of  letters, 
he  imitates  the  old  court  of  France ;  and  be  knows, 
that  if  the  literary  men  do  not  meet  with  encour 
ragement  from  him,  they  will  not  meet  with  any 
from  the  new-fangled  nobility,  some  of  whom  can 
neither  write  nor  read|,  whilst  the  others  have 
difficulty  enough  to  support  their  poor  relations ; 

as  it  would  not  be  quite  decent  for  a  duke  to  allow 

•  ■» 

*  Bonaparte  is  certainly  very  partial  to  bis  prototype  Nero, 
as  he  has  a  very  beautiful  bust  of  that  monster  in  kis  bed- 
chamber  at  Malmuison. 

f  See  Chenier,  in  the  Appendix. 

X  The  late  Murechal  Lannes,  originally  a  scowerer's  boy^ 
frona  Bareges,  not  long  since  took  lessons  on  mythology^  which 
is  particularly  necessary  in  France  for  those  who  visit  the 
theatres.  The  general  and  his  lady  were  invited  to  a  pubhc 
breakfast,  but  he  came  by  himself:  he  was  asked,  where  Ma- 
flame  la  Mar£chale  was  ?  to  which  he  replied,  that  she  wa^  stU| 
*p,  the  arms  of  Neptune  ! ! ! 
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hU  Mstcr  to  continue  to  work. in  the  fields^  or  t0 
stand  at  ft  washing  tub  !  ! 

His  severity  to  authors  and  performers  is  no- 
torious, A  young  mun,  of  the  name  of  Dupaty*, 
who  wrote  a  piece  called  L'Anti  Chamhre,  which 
is  something  like  our  High  Life  below  Stairs,  was 
arrested^  chained  like  a  felon,  and  Ctonducted  to  a 
sea  port  to  be  shipped  off  to  Madagascar  or 
Cayenne.  He  was,  however,  saved  by  his  friend^ 
Madame  Henry,  a  celebrated  performer,  of  Paris. 

Another  author,  of  the  name  of  Duval,  was 
also  banished,  for  writing  a  piece  called  "  Edward 
"  inScotland,'*  which  was  thehistoryof  the  Pretend- 
er. Bonaparte  apprehended  that  there  was  some- 
thing in  the  piece  which  might  excite  pity  i«  the 
French  people  for  the  fate  of  the  Bourbon  family. 

In  short,  1  could  give  a  hundred  instances  of 
this  species  of  despotism;  whicl)  is  the  more  op- 
pressive, as  an  author  is  obliged' to  have  the  per- 
mission of  both  police  offices,  before  he  ean  get  his 
piece  represented  ;  and  even  when  he  has  such  per- 
mission, he  runs  the  risk  of  being  ruined  for  life  ! 

The  same  thing  happens  to  many  other  authors. 
The  famous  Pigau.lt  Le  Brun  wf ote  a  very  irreli- 
gious work,  called  Le  Gitateur.  Fouch6  allowed 
it  to  be  printed,  and  the  pref&t  opposed  it.  On 
the  same  day  the  pr6fgt  went  to  St.  Cloud,  where 
ie  found  his  master  in  an  ill  humour.  He  disco- 
jrejed  that  the  Cardinal  Caprara  had  been  with 

*  Son  of  the  ex-president  6f  the  parliament  of  Paris, 
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bintij  and  something  disagreeable  had  occurred. 
<'  Those  C-— — d  priests  think  that  I  am  quite  their 
''slaVe/'  said  Bonaparte;/'  but  they  are  mis- 
"  taken.     I  will  do  what  I  can  to  Tex  that  pope." 
Upon  which  the  prefSt  told  him  about  Pigault  Le 
Brun's  book,  which  was  ordered  to  be  sent  immedi- 
ately  to  Bonaparte,  and  who,  "  pour  choquer  le 
*'  pape/'  ordered  that  infamous  booKto  be  circulated. 
This  circumstance  encouraged  an  author  of  the 
name  of  Parney  to  publish  his  book  called  ''  Les 
'^  Galanteries  de  la  Bible/'  a  publication  in  verse, 
replete  with  obscenity  and  irreligion,  and  for  which 
he  received  10,000  livres  from  Fouche. 

All  the  performers  at  the  theatres  are  immedi* 
ately  under  the  authority  of  Bonaparte;  and  his 
chamberlains  have  the  power  of  sending  any  one  of 
them  to  prison,  if  they  displease  him.  They  are 
conducted  to  and  from  the  theatre  with  a  guard  ! 

In  the  midst  of  this  odious  despotism,  he  very 
often,  when  he  is  in  tolerable  humour,  will  converse 
with  the  members  of  the  Institute ;  and  not  know- 
ing that  hypocrite,  one  would  be  led  to  imagine 
that  he  really  was  a  man  of  a  liberal  mind. 

Not  long  ago,  he  said  to  Mr.  Fontaues,  who 
occasionally  wrote  in  the  Mercure  de  France,  "  You 
spoke  well  of  a  work  (which  he  named),  in  con- 
sequence of  which  I  was  induced  to  read  it."  To 
which  Mr.  F.  observed,  that  it  w^as  written  by  a 
young  man  of  good  family.  ^' Stuff!*'  said  Bo- 
naparte ;  ''  Voltaire  had  no  illustrious  ancestors :" 
and  then  with  great  dignity  added,  '*  Mr,  Fostan^s, 
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*■'  Mr*  Fontanes,  laissez  nous  au  inoins  la  Republiqve 
''  des  Lettres! !  r* 

I  now  wish  to  offer  a  few  remarks  on  the  orga* 
Dization  of  the  French  courts  of  justice.  I  must 
preface  them  bj  observing^  that  in  spite  of  the 
Code  Napolton,  the  Code  de  Commerce^  and  the 
Code  Crimtnd,  and  notwithstanding  that  there  are 
ten  thousand  judges  in  France*,  no  man  can  ob- 
tain justice^  unless  he  can  paj^  or  procure  a  letter 
froni  a  person  high  in  office  to  the  president  of  the 
court  and  to  the  attorney- general. 

However  respectable  many  of  the  judges  who 
fill  the  bench,  and  of  the  counsel  who  attend  the 
bar,  may  be,  they  hardly  know  how  to  decide  the 
causes  that  come  before  them.  So  many  laws 
haye  been  made,  and  so  often  have  they  been  re- 
pealed, that  really  they  do  not  know  how  to  get 
through  a  cause.  The  following  case,  to  my 
knowledge,  occurred  not  many  months  since. 

According  to  the  laws  of  France,  no  man  can 
be  arrested  for  debt,  unless  it  is  upon  an  accepted 
bill,  and  that  too  not  by  mesne  process,  but  only  in 
execution,  not  even  for  a  promissory  note  of  hand  f ; 

*  If  any  one  doubts  this  statement^  he  has  only  to  count  the 
Bomber  of  judges  in  the  French  Calendar,  and  which  may  be 
bad  at  Mr.  De  BofFe's,  Nassau  Street. 

•\  An  exception  was  lately  made  to  exclude  foreigners  from 
this  benefit,  because  the  soi'disani  Justinian  bad  heard  that  it 
was  the  same  in  England.  Having  heard  that,  I  inserted  an 
article  in  the  Journal  de  Commerce^  and  signed  my  name  to  it, 
stating  that  do  such  distinction  existed  in  the  ]aws  of  England. 
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bills  of  exchange,  therefore^  are  frequently  drawn 
ia  Paris,  but  dated  from  some  country  place.  The 
new  Code  de  Commerce,  however,  positively  says, 
that  bills  so  drawn  shall  not  be  held  good.  The 
cause  in  the  case  io  which  I  allude  was  tried  upon 
this  principle,  as  the  defendant  could  prove  that 
the  drawer  was  not  at  the  place  where  the  bill  was 
drawn  and  dated  from,  on  the  day  of  the  drawing. 
However,  the  Tribunal  de  Commerce,  in  spite  of 
the  recent  law^  said,  bills  of  exchange  must  be 
considei:ed  as  good,  and  gave  it  against  the  De- 
fendant, whose  only  object  was  io  avoid  an  arrest. 
'  He  then  appealed ;  and  after  two  days  debating^ 
the  officer,  the  clerk  of  the  court,  who  by  the 
bye  is  no  lawyer,  observed,  that  the  Court  of 
Appeal^  according  to  the  new  Code  de  Commerce^ 
was  not  competent  to  judge  that  affair,  as  the  sum 
was  under  1,000  livres !  ! ! — Ab  uno  (Usee  omnes  ! 

There  are  in  France  four  thousand  judges  of  the 
Tribunal  de  Premiere  Instance,  a  court  where  a 
cause  must  be  tried  first ;  then  there  are  two  thou- 
sand judges  of  the  courts  of  Appeal,  which  courts 
are  like  the  former  parliaments  of  France;  about 
fifteen  hundred  judges  of  the  criminal  courts;  and 
about  fifteen  hundred  judges  for  courts  where  no- 
thing but  commercial  causes  can  be  tried.  Thte 
there  is  a  Court  of  Cassation  in  Paris  only,  which 
is  the  court  of  ultimate  resort  from  all  the  courts 
of  appeal  throughout  France^  and  whijch  can  an- 
nul any  sentence  upon  a  point  of  law,  and  order 
the  parties  to  take  a  new  trial  in  another  depart- 
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ment  tban  that  where  the  cause  was  last  tried.  If 
either  of  the  parties  be  dissatisfied  with  the  deci* 
sioD  of  this  second  court  of  appeal^  then  there  in 
again  an  appeal  to  the  court  of  cassation,  who  cao 
rcToke  the  sentence  of  the  inferior  court,  and  order 
the  parties  again  to  another  department,  and  sq 
the  parties  may.  go  on  till  they  have  been  in  all  the 
departments  of  France. 

In  the  criminal  courts  only  there  are  Juries.  In 
thecivil  courts,  the  Judges  decide  according  to  the 
conclusions  of  the  Attorney  General,  who  always 
sums  up  as  our  Judges  at  nisi  prit^do  to  the  Jury, 
There  is  to  every  court  an  Attorney  General  and  a 
substitute.  Witnesses  cannot  be  examined  in  the 
civil  courts ;  therefore,  if  there  are  no  written  do- 
cuments, the  whole  must  rest  on  the  allegations  of 
the  parties  without  proof,  and  there  can  be  pro- 
perly no  trial. 

The  Judges  are  very  badly  paid.  In  the  infe- 
rior courts,  that  is,  the  Courts  of  Premiere  Instance^ 
their  salary  is  SOOOlivres  a  year  (120/.  sterling,)  and 
a  president  has  double ;  of  the  courts  of  appeal  the  ' 
Judges  have  6000  livres  a  year  (240/.  sterling,)  and 
the  president  10,000  livres  a  year  (416/.)  In  the 
criminal  court  the  same  salary,  only  that  the 
President  has  15,000  livres  a  year,  (near  700/,)  The 
Judges  of  the  Court  of  Cassation  have  20,000 
livres  a  year,  (about  850/.)  and  its  president  24,000 
livres  a  year  ( 1000/. )  The  Attornies  General  are 
paid  the  same  as  the  presidents.     The  Judges  of 
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the  cammcreial  court  are  elected  eterj  thrte  jear», 
and  are  generally  composed  of  mercbants.  Their 
salary  is  40O2.  a  year^  and  the  president^  who  is  for 
life,  about  800/.  a  year. 

It  cannot  be  supposed  that  Judges  who  hayeaD 
income  of  \20L  and  no  private  fortune^  can  be 
beyond  the  reach  of  bribery*. 

The  litigation  of  the  parties,  previous  to  the 
pleading  of  the  cause  in  open  court,  ia  carried  on 
by  printed  m6moirs^  and  counter  memoirs :  when 
the  cause  is  on  the  eve  of  being  heard,  it  is  well 
known  to  every  body  who  has  been  in  France, 
that  the  parties  must  wait  upon  their  judges  in 
private;  in  other  words,  present  their  fnemarr« to 
them  with  a  douceur.     They  must  do  the  same 

*  How  difTcrent  was  l^he  judiciary  order  in  France  before 
the  RcTolutioii ;  every  Judge  and  President  of  the  Court  of 
Appeal  purchased  his  situation,  and  were  called  **  PrhidrMt 
€t  Conseillers  au  Parlemenl,**  They  were  all  men  of  the  fir^ 
Kilents  and  connectioas.  Now  a  judge  in  France  is  but  a  degree 
better  than  the  rogue  he  tries;  a  judge  who  sells  justice.  Is,  ia 
my  opinion,  the  worst  of  rogues.  They  are  none  of  them  rich; 
some  of  these  men  live  in  a  fourth  and  fifth  story^  and  have  a 
Yery  shabby  appearance. 

One  of  the  Presidents  of  the  Criminal  Court  of  Paris  told  me 
that  he  once  went  to  Melun,  a  neighbouring  town  in  another 
department,  at  the  request  of  the  president  of  the  criminal 
court  of  Melun,  and  who  was  sick,  to  try  a  notorious  oflTender. 
The  man  was  acquitted,  and  when  the  chief  justice  stepped  into 
the  diligence,  he  there  found  the  acquitted  robber,  and  they 
travelled  together  ncz  anczvW  the  way  to  Paris,  the  thief  o^ 
ferin^  to  treat  the  judge  on  the  road!! 
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tbing  with  (be  Attorney  General  of  the  Court,  or 
his  Substitute.  If  both  parties  are  rich,  and  one 
can  give  as  much  money  as  the  other,  they  try 
their  interest  with  a  general,  or  a  conseiller  d'etat, 
or  a  minister,  who  is  in  great  favour  with  Bona- 
parte. But  none  of  these  men  will  write  a  letter 
to  a  judge,  recommending  tbe  parties,  unless  they 
are  very  handsomely  paid  for  it. 

No  action  will  stand  good  against  any  public 
functionary  for  any  injury,  however  atrocious. 

Beside  the  Judges,  there  are  upwards  of  30,000 
Juges  de  Paix*  in  France,  who  are  competent  to 
decide  causes  under  one  hundred  livres*  The  pay 
of  oite  of  these  is  4^.  per  annum. 

There  are  also  as  many  Magistrals  de  Surete 
for  criminal  cases.  Besides  hearing  the  complaint  . 
by  way  of  preliminary  inquiry,  they  c^n  also  try 
the  offence  ultimately,  and  punish  the  offender 
with  a  month's  imprisonment.  These  magistrates 
are  paid  120Z.  per  annum. 

TheJudge^  thought  they  were  secure  in  their 
stations ;  Bonaparte,  however,  made  them  know 
that  no  man  can  consider  himself  safe,  nor  «an 
consider  his  situation  in  life  permanent,  if  not  ap- 
proved qf  by  him. 

Accordingly,  about  two  years  ago,  he  caused 
about  one  hundred  and  twenty  Judges  to  be  dis- 

*  These  are  not  justices  of  the  peace,  in  our  sense  of  the 
term,  they  are  mere  civil  magistrates.  The  term  answering  to 
oar  justice  of  peace  is  Magistrat  de  Surete. 
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inissed,  which  was  publicly  announced  in  the 
0£Bcial  Journal*.  Some  of  the  most  respectable 
and  able  men  were  in  that  number^  in  which  was 
included  a  Monsieur  Be xen^  President  of  the  Tri- 
bunal of  the  Premiere  Instance  of  Paris,  who  was 
called  Lt  Petit  Montesquieu,  on  account  of  his 
great  knowledge  of  lawf.  He  wrote  a  code  of 
criminal  laws  for  the  King  of  Bavaria,  and  for  the 
mock  King  of  Holland.  His  crime  consisted  in 
having  formerly  written  a  work  in  favour  of  the 
Criminal  Laws  of  England. 

When  this  gentleman^  who  had  been  a  judge  for 
thirty-five  years,  was  sitting  as  usual  on  the 
Bench,  the  clerk  of  the  court  came  up  to  him, 
and  asked  him  if  he  had  read  the  Official  Journal? 
to  which  he  replied  in  the  negative.  Then,  said 
the  clerk,  I  must  tell  you  you  can  no  longer  preside, 
as  you  are  dismissed  {destitue).  The  poor  old 
man  fainted,  and  was  carried  out  of  Court. 

But  the  Corsican's  malignity  did  not  rest  here : 
knowing  that  he  had  received  the  order  of  Bavaria, 
he  ordered  his  vassal  king  to  write  to  Mr.  Bexon, 
not  to  wear  the  insignia,  and  to  inform  him  that  he 
was  erased  from  the  list  of  knights. 

Of  the  number  of  judges  who  received  this  unpre- 
cedented treatment,  were  the  honest  upright  judges 
ofthe  Criminal  Court  who  were  in  favour  of  Moreau. 

*  See  Monit€ur  of  the  15th  of  April,  1808. 
f  Some  of  his  publications  are  noticed  in  the  Edinburgh 
Review  of  October  1809. 
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At  the  same  period  be  extended  bis  atrocity  to 
tbe  awues  (attorneys)  of  Paris,  but  who  had  the 
faculty  of  pleading  in  the  respective  Courts  to 
which  they  belong.  The  number  of  these  attor- 
neys belonging  to  the  tribunal  of  the  First  In- 
stance was  240;  and  on  the  18th  Brumaire, 
they  were  obliged  to  make  a  deposit  of  6000  livre# 
(240/. )  in  the  Caisse  d^ Amortissement. 

On  the  same  day  that  the  Moniteur  announced  the 
extraordinary  decree  about  the  Judges,  a  decree 
appeared,  by  which  one  hundred  and  twenty  of 
the  (rtx)u^8  of  the  Tribunal  above  mentioned  were 
deprived  of  their  situations.  Thus  were  one  hundred 
and  twenty  fathers  of  families  reduced  to  a  state 
of  mendicity:  a  great  many  of  them  had  large  fa* 
milies  and  no  fortunes;  others  had  sons  who  were 
brought  up  to  their  father's  profession,  some  of 
whom  were  the  great  grand-sons  of  avoues :  these 
young  men,  and  a  great  many  students,  were  now 
all  without  hopes  of  ever  being  able  to  follow  their 
professions ;  as  those  armies  who  were  struck  out  of 
the  list  were  to  be  re-admitted  on  the  resignation 
or  death  of  those  who  remained. 

The  avoues  who  retained  their  situation,  were 
obliged  to  make  a  new  deposit  of  50,000  livres, 
upwards  of  two  thousand  pounds  sterling ;  and  at 
their  death  or  resignation  this  money  was  lost.  By 
this  measure  the  ail-grasping  tyrant  put  ^50,000/. 
sterling  in  his  coffers;  such  is  part  of  Bonaparte's 
system  of  Finance, 
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But  the  most  dreadful  of  all  his  Tribunals  are 
his  Cotnmissions  Militaires,  which  ought,  from  their 
very  name,  to  take  cognizance  of  military  men 
only;  however,  these  are  now  the  only  tribunals 
where  men  are  tried  for  crimes  against  the  statc^ 
and  have  superseded  the  special  tribunq.1s. 

A  Comvussion  MUitaire  is  coo^posed  of  twelve 
officers,  a  president,  and  a  Capitaine  liappoi^cur 
(judge  advocate,)  who  is  also  an  officer.  Never 
was  there  an  inquisition  so  wickedly  conducted 
as  this  iniquitous  court;  no  Revolutionary  tribu- 
nal of  Roberspierre  can  be  compared  to  it.  In  the 
latter,  counsel  was  allowed,  and  witnesses  were 
heard ;  some  did  escape,  but  no  one  ever  escaped 
from  Napoleon's  Commission  Militaire. 

The  accused  are  brought  before  this  council  of 
bell,  without  knowing  that  they  are  to  be  tried : 
the  charges  arc  read,  the  prisoner  retires  for  the 
judges  to  deliberate;  he  is  then  called  in,  when 
sentence  of  death  is  read  to  him  from  this  infernai 
court;  which  sits  at  the  military  head  quarters  in 
Paris.  The  victims  are  taken  to  the  Cliamp  dc 
Grenelle  (a  little  way  out  of  Paris),  and  shot.  Such 
executions  take  place  three  or  four  times  a  week, 
and  the  fate  of  the  sufferers  is  only  known  by  the 
coup  d£  fusil:  but  people  are  shot  in  the  dead  of 
night,  without  even  that  form  of  trial. 

The  most  unheard  of  act  of  barbarity  was  re- 
cently committed  upon  a  nobleman  of  the  name  of 
Grammont,  who  had  been  in  prison  nine  years  as 
an  incorrigible  Chouan. 
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A  person  applied  to  Bonaparte  for  his  release ; 
he  flew  into  a  great  rage  wlien  be  heard  that  this 
Mr.  Grammont  was  still  alive.  He  sent  U» 
Fouche,  and  desired  him  to  get  the  man  shot 
Fottcbe  told  .him  that  it  was  impossible  to  try  him 
for  the  old  affair  :  **  Well,"  said  Bonaparte,  "  try 
"  him  for  something  else,  he  may  thank  his  officii 
^  6us  friend  for  it — I  thought  that  brigand  dead 
•*  long  since*." 

Accordingly  he  was  tried  for  enlisting  men  to  go  to 
England,  and  for  furnishing  them  with  arms  in  the 
Bois  de  Boulogne.  A  man  in  prison  to  enlist  men 
for  England,  and  to  furnish  them  with  arms  in 
France^  as  if  they  could  not  get  arms  in  England  I 
Nevertheless,  upon  this  accusation  he  was  tried 
and  shot.  Even  one  of  the  French  papers  (the 
Gazette  de  France)  gave  an  account  of  this  charge 
and  sentence.  Under  such  a  government,  what 
guarantee  is  there  for  a  man's  existence  ? 

I  most  now  offer  a  few  remarks  upon  the  ty« 
lunt's  mode  of  raising  the  \vays  and  means. 

I  need  not  say  one  word  to  eonvince  an  English^ 
man,  no,  nor  a'  Frenchman,  that  his  Expose  and 
his  budget  is  all  an  allusion,  a  captandum  valgus. 

It  has  been  asserted 'by  some  able  French  writers, 

*  If  Bonaparte  had  ever  read  Plutarch,  I  should  have  sup- 
posed he  had  taken  that  dfaboiical  idea  from  that  author's  life 
of  Sylla,  who  answered  a  person  who  applied  for  ihe  liberation 
of  a  friend,  '*  had  it  not  been  for  you,  I  should  not  hrare  known 
^  that  be  was  alive." — 6y  Ha  ordered  hii  executioii. 
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that  tb^  true  measure  of  the  general  reveaue  of 
France  is  still  absolutely  unknown.  Persons  in 
general  take  the  given  amount  of  the  taxes  in 
order  to  arrive  at  the  knowledge  of  the  general 
revenue.  It  may  do  in  England,  but  no  one  can 
judge  of  that  in  France.     I  will  put  a  case : 

An  order  is  sent  to  a  receiver  of  a  department  in 
France  to  collect  a  certain  sum ;  that  sum  he  is  de* 
termined  to  collect,  either  by  fair  means,  or  by  ex- 
tortion. The  money  is  received  by  Government, 
it  is  true,  but  not  as  arising  from  the  ordinary  re> 
venue  of  the  country,  but  by  a  species  of  highway 
robbery.  A  cultivator  of  vines,  besides  his  5  per 
cent,  for  his  land  tax^  is  regularly  to  pay  5  per 
cent,  on  the  wine  he  has  made,  to  the  excise  (^droits 
riunis. )  He  foresees  that  he  shall  not  have  con- 
sumption sufficient  for  the  produce  of  bis  grapes^ 
he  manufactures  little  more  than  he  thinks  will 
supply  the  demand,  and  permits  the  superabund*' 
ant  grapes  to  rot  upon  the  tree,  that  he  may  not 
be  charged  with  the  5  per  cent,  for  what  can  bring 
him  no  profit,  but  which,  if  he  converted  them  into 
wine,  would  be  the  certain  source  of  loss.  But  this 
precaution  does  not  always  avail  him :  he  is  fre- 
quently charged  as  if  he  had  made  the  whole.  I 
knew  of  poor  people  in  the  south  of  France,  who 
were  obliged  to  sell  their  deaths  and  plate,  to  pay 
the  excise,  although  that  year  they  did  not  take  a 
l)unch  of  gra|>es  off  the  tree. 

The  mechanism  of  revenue  is  of  a  very  comr 
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plicated  aatare  i  it  is  generally  rich  in  tfaeoiy,  biit 
often  poor  in  practice;,  but  in  France,  where  the 
system  of  finances  is  as  revolutionary  as  her  mill* 
tary  and  political  systems,  it  is  quite  the  reverse  i 
the-.Theory  is  nothing,  the  Practice  is  every  thing. 

Great  complaints  are  made>  and  no  doubt^  with 
reason,  of  the  heavy  burthens  sustained  by  the 
peopl&  of  this  country:  but  if  we  consider  the 
comparative  ability  of  the  contributors,  we  shall 
find  that  the  people  of  France  have  no  less  reason 
to  complain  in  this  respect.  Besides  the  people  of 
this  country  know  that  not  one  farthing  can  be 
levied  upon  them,  without  the  authority  of  their 
representatives;  whereas  in  France,  every,  thing 
is  levied  by  the  arbitrary  will  of  Bonaparte;  this  is 
another  usurpation  even  on  his  own  constitution, 
by  which  the  power  of  taxation  was  vested  in  the 
legislative  body :  but  he  has  long  been  accustomed 
to  tell  them  that  he  does  not  want  their  consent  or- 
assistance,  and  that  he  can  provide  for  the  exigen* 
cies  of  ihe  state  of  his  own  authority. 

His  system  of  finance  is  not  only  oppressive,  but 
arbitrary  to  ik.  degree  hardly  to  be.  conceived  by 
those  who  have  not  resided  for  some  time  in  France. 
I  will  enumerate  some  of  the  subjects  of  taxation^ 

In  tlie  first  place,  there  is  a  land  tax  of  6  per 
cent. ;  there  is  an  excise  of  6  per  cent,  on  all  wine 
made  by  tue  cultivatoi^  and  another  6  per  cent, 
on  every  removal :  thus,  if  a  piece^f  wine  be  sent 
from  Burgundy,  to  a  place  10  leagues  distance,  it 
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is  sabject  lo  pay  5  per  cent. ;  when  removed  again 
from  that  place  to  another  for  sate,  another  6  per 
cent. }  further,  whenever  the  wine  or  liqnorsh  are 
Mid,  they  miMt  pay  another  tax  of  5  per  cent. 

There  is  a  tax  on  bouses,  vehicles,  and  the  rent 
of  dwellings.  For  a  dwelling  is  generally  paid  5 
per  cent,  on  the  amount  of  the  rent  >  in  the  col- 
lection of  this,  there  is  something  very  iniquitous  % 
if  I  come  into  a  house,  and  the  person  who  left 
it  has  not  paid  bis  taxes,  I  must  pay  thenr ;  there 
is  ako  a  tax  upon  windows,  cbimnies,  and  gate* 
ways  (Portes  Cochires)^  &c. 

The  Enrigistrement  is  very  heavy,  and  forms  a 
considerable  branch  of  the  revenue:  that,  toge- 
ther with  the  Stamp  Duty,  amounts  to  near 
300^000,000  livres  tournois  (13^  millions  sterling). 
The  enregistring  consists  in  paying  1  per  cent 
npcMi  all  deeds,  bonds,  transfers^  mortgages,  bilb 
of  exchangei  before  they  can  be  sued  for,  and  all 
notarial  acts  whatever,  in  Which  a  sum  is  spe- 
cified. 

The  stamp-duty  is  light  in  the  detail,  but  it  is 
extensive  in  its  objects:  it  pays  in  proportion  to 
the  size  of  the  paper,  viz.  for  a -sheet  of  four  pages 
on  common  size  post  paper,  ^d,  sterling ;  for  one 
large  octavo^  %d.  sterling;  and  one  of  the  size  of 
our  brief  paper,  \\d.  sterling;  no  stamps  are 
higher  for  any  deeds  or  writings.  For  notes  of 
hand,  he.  &d.  the  highest  amount.  It  is  not  con^ 
fined  to  thei^e   particulars  ;   the  ledger  of  every 
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bAnkeryinercliant,  tradesman,  Ac.  mast  be  stamped 
.on  every  folio ;  not  only  every  piece  of  paper  used 
as  process,  in  progress  of  a  cause,  but  even  the 
answers  of  counsel,  given  to  cases  stated  to  them 
for  their  opinion,  must  be  stamped. 

Ti^  foUowiog  articles  are  likewise  subject  to  thf 
same  impost^  viz,  hand*bills,  play-bilis,  music,  pe- 
riodical works,  newspapers,  bills  stuck  against  the 
wall>  and  on  all  tickets  of  admission  to  balls,  tea* 
gardens,  concerts,  &c.  &c. 

Then  comes  the  Droit  de  PataUes^  which  is  a 
arery  arbitrary  tax,  and  is  laid  upon  bankers,  mer- 
chants^ butchers,  bakers,  shopkeepers,  &c.  in  short, 
on  every  person  exercising  any  profession. 

A  hanker,  or  merchant,  of  the  first  order,  must 
pay  ^00  livres  per  annum ;  and  of  the  second  order, 
300  livres;  and  all  shopkeepers,  vintners,  &c.  100 
livres  pier  annum ;  hackney  coachmen,  ticket-por- 
ters^ &c.  50  livres  per  annum. 

The  expenses  on  law  suits  are  very  high  and 
<laiiy  augmenting:  the  grand  judge,  and  all  the 
law  officers,  being  paid  out  of  the  proceeds  of  such 
exactions. 

Notaries,  attornias*,  sheriff's  officers,  [Huissier ) 
exchange,  stock  and  goods  brokers,  must  make 
a  deposit  in  the  Caisse  d^ Amortissemcnt  of  40,000 
livres  each.    And  all  these  men  are  appointed  by 

<•  I  have  already  stated  bow  the  aftlomies  hwre  been  treated 
%f  MsfH^eoo, 
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Bonaparte.  Till  within  these  last  four  years,  any 
man  could  be  a  stock  or  other  broker ;  but  as'  Bo- 
naparte makes  it  a  revolutionary  branch  of  his  re- 
venue, he  appoints  them  himself. 

Every  receiver  of  the  taxes  is  also  obliged  to  de- 
posit four  hundred  thousand  francs  in  the  Caisse 
d' Amor fissement,  or  to  find  security  for  the  same, 
by  lH>hd  or  bills,  which  can  be  converted  into  cash 
by  the  government. 

Independently  of  all  these  taxes,  which,  from  the 
system  of  the  French  Government,  are  exacted  in 
the  most  despotic  manner;  there  is  a  local  tax 
paid,  called  the  Oclrois,  which  is  a  tax  upon  every 
article  of  consumption,  such  as  wine,  meat,  poul- 
try, eggs,  butter,  cheese,  hay,  straw  and  wood; 
the  amount  of  this  tax  in  Paris  alone  is  upwards  of  a 
million  sterling  per  annum, 

I  have  already  observed,  that  upon  a  perusal  of 
the  budget,  it  is  evident  that  the  whole  is  a  false 
statement.  The  expense  of  the  army  is  not  so 
much  as  is  there  represented,  as  the  consoripts  are 
mostly  cloathed  in  foreign  countries,  at  the  expenst 
of  their  allies  and  enemies.  Pay,  as  I  have  already 
observed,  the^y  do  not  receive  when  out  of  France. 

The  expenses  of  the  Police  amount  to  much 
more  than  is  mentioned  in  their  budget.  Six  miU 
lions  of  }ivres»  which  arise  from  the  •  gambling 
houses,  are  not  mentioned,  besides  other  consider- 
able sums  of  money  which  they  extort  by  violence} 
Ad4  pf  which  I  shall  presently  have  oceasioik  t^ 
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apeak^  are  not  at  all  taken  notice  of.  Is  aay  men- 
tion made  of  the  receipts  of  what  has  been  paid 
for  years  past  by  the  Spanish^  ]'ort,uguese  and 
Dutch  governments  and  by  the  Hanse  Towns? 
Are  the.  war  contributions  levied  in  foreign  coun* 
tries  brought  into  the  budget  i  Bonaparte  will 
take  care  to  prevent  their  insertion,  as  the  receipts 
would  appear  the  most  extraordinary  that  ever 
existed. 

Having  given  merely  a  trifling  sketch  of  the 
mode  of  taxation  in  France,  I  will  relate  the  most 
uoprecedeDted  species  of  robbery  that  ever  was 
committed  by  tlie  head  of  a  nation  upon  liis  own 
subjects,  as  lie  calls  tfietn. 

Immediately  after  the  18th  Brumaire,  as  ther^ 
was  a  great  deal  of  corn  in  the  country^  he  sold 
permissions  to  export  it ;  that  is  to  say^  his  brother 
Lucien  did^.  in  his  quality  of  minister  of  the  in** 
terior.  No  sooner  was  the  grain  arrived  in  the 
different  ports,  than  it  was  all  seized,  and  the  par- 
ties put  in  prison,  for  having  forged,  as  it  was  said« 
the  permissions  of  the  minister. 

A  trial  on  this  subject  took  place  at  Brussels* 
Oae  of  the  agents,  wt\o  had  such  permission,  was 
tried  for  forgery,  and  acquitted.  However,  the 
trial  made  so  great  a  noise,  that  a  circular  letter 
wasse^Ut  by  the  minister  of  justice,  Abrial,  to  the 
attorney  general  in  the  departments,  desiring  thenr 
Wit  to  pursue  persons  accused  of  similar  charges  *. 

•Seethe  trial  Id  the  Journals  des  D^bats  of  June,  1802«  wi 
41>ria|'s  letter,  in  August,  same  year. 
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A  respectable  London  mercantile  house,  MefiM. 
Lichegray  and  Co.  had  also  purchased  a  permtasien 
to  bring  grain  to  England;  their  agent  was  stop- 
ped at  Antwerp,  in  1801,  and  after  remaining  en 
surveillance  at  Antwerp  for  nearly  1 8  months,  he 
was  allowed  to  depart ! 

The  tyrant  next  entered  upon  anothei' system  of 
robbery,  which  he  continues  to  this  day,  that  of 
revising  the  accounts  o(  ancicns  fournisseurs  (for- 
mer contractors )  of  the  army. 

In  the  year  1810,  ten  of  them  were  tried  for 
dilapidations ;  their  property  was  confiscated,  and 
they  were  sent  to  the  gallies. 

He  afterwards  began  with  Hengerloo,  Seguin, 
and  Le  Mercier,  very  rich  contractors,  who  were 
all  obliged  to  pay  enormous  sums,  only  to  get  rid 
of  a  criminal  process.  Le  Mercier  escaped  his 
vigilance  at  first;  but  Bonaparte  saw  a  lady  at  a 
l>ali  with  a  great  many  diamonds  on  her  $  he  asked 
lier  name,  and  was  told  it  was  Madame  Le  Mercier. 
The  next  day  her  husband  was  apprehended,  all 
his  property  was  confiscated,  and  he  put  in  prison, 
where  he  continues  to  this  day,  because  he  speaks 
of  his  ill  treatment. 

The  receivers  of  taxes  in  the  different  depart* 
ments  generally  make  a^  advance  of  a  twelvemonth 
♦o  government,  who  negotiate  their  bills,  which  is 
seldom  effected  under  \6  per  cent,  'per  annum. 

About  six  years  ago,  Messrs.  Overhard,  Despree, 
wd  Vonlerberg  (  whose  daughter  is  noarried  to  Qe^ 
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oeral  Rapp),  three  rich  contractors,  wei^  in  the  habit 
of  advancing  to  government  three  years  of  the 
revenue,  for  which  the  receivers  in  the  depaatment 
sent  their  bills  to  these  three  agents,  instead  of 
sending  them  to  the  Treasury.  After  Bonaparte 
had  received  three  years  in  advance  of  these  men, 
he  ordered  the  receivers  to  discontinue  sending 
them  their  bilis^  but  to  send  them  as  usual  to  the 
Treasury.  Not  only  did  these  men  lose  tliree 
years  advance,  but  a  commission  was  appointed, 
consisting  of  four  counsellors  of  state^  to  examine 
their  accounts.  The  event  might  have  been  an- 
ticipated. They  were  brought  in  as  debtors  to 
govi^rnment !  !  !     They  are  all  ruined  *  ! 

In  the  time  of  the  Committee  of  Public  Safety, 
Mr.  De  Vinck,  a  Dutch  banker,  who  had  formerly 
resided  at  Dunkirk,  but  who  had  lived  in  Paris 
from  the  year  1789>  made  many  financial  opera- 
tions with  that  Committee.  When  that  govern*^ 
went  was  dissolved,  a  sum  of  20,000  li\u*es  was 
due  to  him,  and  the  account  allowed  and  signed 
by  Cambon,  of  the  Section  of  Finances.  Mr. 
De  Vinck,  knowing  that  the  Directory  had  no 
money,  never  applied  for  it,  but  expected  payment 
from  the  regenerated  government  of  Bonaparte, 
He  made  many  applications,  but  all  to  no  pur- 
pose. •  About  eighteen  months  ago,  a  file  of  gr&r 
nadiers^  accompanied  by  police  agents,  entered 
bis  hoiise,  put  him  and    his  family  in  the  street, 

*  This  report  of  th^xomniisaion  appearcci  ii^  t|ie  MonUcuT  of 
^ptember,  1808, 
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did  not  leave  them  a  rag,  and,  in  fourteen  days, 
every  atom  of  property  of  Mr..  De  Vinck  was 
sold  for  the  benefit  of  the  government,  upon  an 
allegation  that  he  had  defrauded  the  Committee  of 
iPublic  Safety  to  a  large  amount.  A  whole  street, 
.called  La  Rue  Dtiphot,  Boulevard  MadeleirCy  full 
of  elegant  houses  belonging  to  him,  were  all  sold 
for  the  same  purpose  *. 

An  atrocity  of  another  kind  was  committed  on 
an  independent  gentleman  of  the  name  of  Jamain, 
of  Nantes. 

This  person  was  very  rich,  and  was  security  for 
a  receveur  in  his  department,  who  embezzled  mo- 
ney of  government,  arid  committed  forgery ;  he 
negotiated  bills,  purporting  to  be  bills  of  other 
receveurs  s  and  knowing  Jamain  to  be  a  respectable 
man,  he  thought  his  name  was  of  more  value  than 
those  of  the  receivers.  The  unfortunate  Jamain 
felt  no  difficulty  in  indorsing  those  bills,  which 
were  to  an  immense  amount.  In  short,  the  fraud 
was  detected  :  both  Jamain  and  his  friend  were 
arrested  and  brought  to  Paris.  Mr.  Beville,  the  pre- 
fet  of  Nantes,  a  relation  of  Fouche.'s,  who  was  con- 
nected with  the  receiver,  and  was  an  accomplice, 
was  made  Governor  of  Hanover y  for  the  purpose  of 
getting  him  out  of  the  way. 

The  receveur  was  acquitted,  because  he  was  a 
first  cousin  of  the  noted  Merlin ;  but  the  unfor- 

*  If  any  one  doul)ts  this  statement,  let  him  signify  it  toyne^ 
and  I  will  take  him  to  several  respectable  houses  in  the  city, 
who  will  confirm  what  I  have  advanced. 
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tiniate  Jamain  was  sentenced  to  the  gallies  for 
fourteen  years,  and  burnt  in  the  backy  (an  usual 
punishment  ibr  forgery  )>  and  all  his  property  con- 
fiscated ! 

I. knew  the  attorney  and  counsel  intimately  who 
undertook  the  defence  of  Jamain,  and  of  course 
was  well  acquainted  with  every  thing  that  passed. 
Such  an  act  can  only  take  place,  in  a  country 
governed  by  a  Napoleon. 

Jajnain  ^vas  tried  by  a  special  tribunal  in  Paris^ 
consisting  only  of  a  president  and  txvojudgesy  upon 
whom  Bonaparte  could  rely*  In  general  twelve 
judgffi  preside  at  a  special  tribunal.  This  being 
an  ordinary  criminal  charge  of  forgery,  why  de- 
prive him  of  the  benefit  of  a  trial  by  jury  ? 
.  It  requires  more  than  common  patience,  and  ' 
an  uncommon  share  of  sang  froidy  to  be  the  re- 
corder of  all  that  nionster's  cruelties  and  rapacity ; 
but  I  have  undertaken  it,  and  I  must  continue  it, 
although  I  do  not  possess  either  of  the  above- 
mentioned  qualities. 

I  now  proceed  to  another  species  of  robbery. 

A  certain  Duke  de  Lootz,  whose  territory  lies 
near  the.  county  of  Bentheim,  in  Westphalia, 
claimed  indemnities  from  the  Congress  at  Ratis- 
bon,  for  what  he  had  lost  on  that  side  of  the 
Bhine  which  was  incorporated,  with  France. 

The  Duke's  miui^ter  at  Paris  was  continually  be« 
sieging  Bonaparte's  levees  and  Talleyrand's  office, 
^)Ut  nothing  was  even  prom  ised.     One  day  a  person 
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came  to  him  of  tbe  name  of  Flachard  *,  and  shewed 

ft 

him  a  letter  from  Bonaparte,  with  a  seal,  &c.  which 
he  said  be  had  received  the  nigiit  before,  re- 
questing him  (  Flachard  }  to  call  on  him  the  next 
day  at  Malmaisans  that  he  had  just  been  there,  and 
was  only  that  moment  returned.  The  obf^ct  of  the 
consul's  letter  to  Flachard  was  to  desire  him  to 
call  upon  the  Duke  of  Lootz's  minister,  for  the 
purpose  of  having  some  conversation  with  him,  re- 
^pecting  the  indemnities  in  Germany:  but,  said 
Flachard,  ^  I  do  not  think  you  will  succeed  but 
*'  upon  certain  conditions,'*  which  he  named :  these 
were^  ^^  that  the  Duke  De  Lootz,  who  had  estates 
in  Burgundy  to  the  amount  of  several  millions^ 
should  give  up  all  claim  to  them,  and  that  he 
should  be  indemnified  more  than  triple  in  Ge^ 
many ;  that  nothing,  however,  nuist  be  written 
upon  the  subject,  and  the  Duke's  minister  should 
^'  never  take  any  notice  of  the  transaction  to  the 
first  consul,  still  less  to  Talleyrand:  But  that 
the  Duke's  claims  should  be  supported  at  Ratis^ 
''  bon  by  particular  and  private  instructiqns,  which 
'*  the  first  consul  would  send  to  his  minister  at  the 
'<  Congress^  Mr.  La  Foret/'  &c.  &c.  In  fine 
Flachard  took  a  journey  to  the  Duke's  capital, 
and  in  a  short  time  got  possession  of  all  his 
estates  in  Burgundy. 

*  A  former  contractor,  whom  Bonaparte  was  going  to  shoot 
In  Italy  for  dilapidation,  but  who  contrived  to  pay  for  his  life 
tnd  is  Qov  lOne  of  Bonaparte's  agents  and  spies. 
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When  the  Diet  broke  up^  the  Dake  saw  that  he 
had  been  imposed  upon ;  then  of  course  the  affair 
was  made  public,  and  Flachard  was  arrested.  The 
I>uke  caused  a  suit  to  be  instituted  against  him  in 
the  Civil  Tribunal^  with  a  view  to  recover  his  es- 
tates. But  this  did  not  suit  the  views  of  Bona- 
parte. He  wished  Flachard  to  be  tried  criminally, 
because^  if  he  should  be  found  guilty,  the  Govern- 
metit  might  seize  the  property  as  his,  and  the 
Duke  thus  be  plundered.  The  Civil  Tribunal, 
therefore,  were  instructed  not  to  take  cognizance 
of  the  cause,  on  the  suggestion  that  Flachard  must 
have  forged  letters  in  order  to  impose  upon  the 
Duke  of  Lootz's  Minister  The  question,  there- 
fore, was  sent  before  a  Criminal  Tribunal  (Tribunal 
Correctionel.)  There  he  was  acquitted,  but  an 
appeal  was  made  by  the  Minister  of  the  Duke  of 
Lootz ;  Flachard  was  found  guilty  by  the  Court  of 
Appeal,  and  sentenced  to  two  years  imprisonment, 
to  pay  all  costs  and  charges,  &c.  and  the  estates 
fai  qi:^stion  were  confiscated  for  the  benefit  of  the 
Government ! ! ! 

If  Bonaparte's  object  was  not  to  act  the  swindler, 
why  were  not  the  estates  restored  to  their  lawful 
•wner*  ? 

Flachard  did  not  remain  a  month  in  prison. 

*  An  account  of  this  trial  was  given  in  the  Moniteur  of  the 
year  1805,  and  even  by  that  account  it  is  very  clear  ivho  the 
strindler  was.  I  do  not  recollect  the.  day  nor  the  month,  as  my 
nites  only  speak  of  the  year*  If  it  is  doubted,  I  can  at  any 
time  refer  to  the  Moniteur. 


twill  now  give  some  other  inatances' of  Bcma-^ 
parte's  revolutionary  ways  and  means»  before  I 
conclude  this  subject. 

About  four  years  ago^  Ma  Fouche  wrote  to  all 
the  prefetSy  sous-prefdts,  &c.  to  call  upon  those 
persons  who  had  ever  dealt  in  British  goods,  even 
'brfoi^e  the  Revolution,  to  pay  6000  francs,  which 
order  was  most  rigorously  executed :  an  enormous 
sum  must  have  been  received,  especially  from  the 
Belgic  provinces. 

About  two  years  ago,  whilst  his  Majesty  of  Hol« 
land  was  on  a  visit  to  his  Majesty  of  France,  a  de- 
tachment of  French  Gem  (VArmes  proceeded  to 
Breda,  and  there  arrested  an  old  banker  of  the  nante 
of  Von  der  Schricker»  who  insured  all  prohibited 
British  goods  going  to  France.  He  was  brought 
to  Paris>  and  lodged  in  the  Temple,  where  he  re- 
mained till  he  could  raise  4  millions  of  livres^  near 
200,000/.  sterling. 

And  to  carry  on  the  farce  of  independence, 
Louis  passing  through  Breda,  on  his  return  to  bis 
dominions,  sent  for  the  Burgo-master,  and  military 
commandant  of  that  town,  and  deprived  them  of 
their  situation  for  allowing  a  foreign  force  to  enter 
a  Dutch  town,  and  take  away  one  of  its  burgers, 
without  tlieir  making  a  proper  resistance  ! ! 

In  consequence  of  information  which  Fouche  ob* 
tained  from  perusing  the  papers  and  books  of  Van 
der  Schricker,  hundreds  of  persons  were  arrested  in 
Flanders,  France  aud  Holland,  notwithstanding  the 


a»^  expressed  .by  King  Louis  to    his    fiurgo-; 
master ! 

The  sums  of  money  raised  by  these  measures 
were  enormous :  I  koow  of  one  merchant  at  Brus« 
sels,  Mr.  Vander  Velde,  who  was  compelled  to  pay 
2  millions  of  livres,  about  84^0001.  sterling,  aU 
though  he  had  not  dealt  in  British  goods  for  ten 
years  before ! 

Bonaparte  also  attacks  his  own  agents^  generals, 
and  ministers,  if  he  thinks  they  have  made  too  much 
money.  Very  often  he  wijl  send  to  the  minister 
of  police  and  take  every  shilling  out  of  his  office, 
knowing,  that  that  minister  can  always  raise  a 
supply  in  a  short  time. 

Talleyrand,  and  Semonville,  the  French  minister 
at  the  Haglie,  were  detected  in  smuggling  pieces 
of  24  sous  out  of  France,  and  supposed  to  have 
been  sent  to  England.  These  pieces  are  like  our 
shillings;  and  if  the  head  is  not  distinctly  seen, 
they  only  sell  in  France  'as  old  silver,  for  about 
6rf.  sterling,  whereas  here  they  pass  for  the  same 
value  as  an  English  shilling.  These  two  ministers 
were  obliged  to  pay  one  million  of  livres  to  Bona* 
parte  by  way  of  punishment.  Semonville  was  in 
consequence  recalled  from  his  post. 

Marshal' Bruue  was  ordered  no/  to  restore  to 
the  true  owners,  but  to  pay  into  Bonaparte's 
treasury,  the  money  he  had  extorted  at  Ham* 
burgh. 

Lachevardierre,  French  Consul  at  Dantzick,  had 
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mstde  a  great  deal  of  money  in  conseqaence  of  a 
connexion  he  had  formed  there  with  merchants, 
who  had  ordered  colonial  produce  from  England, 
and  which  was  captured  by  a  privateer  from 
Dantzick,  called  the  Tilsit,  sent  out  for  that 
purpose  by  the  merchants.  This  Lachevardiere 
was  obliged  to  pay  into  Bonaparte's  Treasury  up- 
wards of  two  millions,  about  84^000/.  sterling. 

Not  long  since  Bonaparte  asked  his  Senate*  if 
their  cflf/^yt' (treasury)  was  in  a  good  state:  they 
very  obsequiously  answered  in  th^  affirmative. 
**  How  much  have  you/'  said  the  tyrant?  500,000 
livres,  was  the  answer,  (about  20,833/.* sterling). 
Well,  said  Bonaparte,  send  the  money  immediately 
to  Esteve,  (the  name  of  his  treasurer,)  and  in 
return  I  will  give  you  the  Theatre  de  VOdion-^. 

Bonaparte  has  also  recourse  to  the  Bank  of 
Paris,  upon  which  he  has  no  claim  or  right  what- 
ever.  Still  he  takes  what  money  he  pleases ;  and 
in  order  that  the  Bank  may  be  more  compliant 
than  it  was  formerly,  he  appointed  a  governor  him- 
self, who  is  one  of  his  counsellors  of  state.  Even 
the  Bank  Directors  must  be  appointed  by  him. 

*  Those  senators  who  have  special  appointments,  are  obliged 
to  pay  a  certain  sum  per  annum^  so  that  they  have  always  a 
kind  of  treasury, 

f  This  Theatre  is  near  the  Senate,  and  was  burned  several 
years  ago,  only  the  bare  walls  were  left-;  it  cost  them  up- 
wards of  1 0,000/.  sterling  t9  repair  it,  after  that  they  let  it  for 
too/,  sterling  a  year. 
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Tliose  persons  who  farm  the  lottery,  Les  Admi- 
nistrateurs  de  la  Lotterie,  are  also  obliged  to  adrance 
moBey  to  their  tyrant,  whenever  he  demands  it. 
This  branch  of  the  revenue  produces,  according  to 
their  budget,  only  six  millions  of  livres  a!innally> 
{^5O,000L  sterling;)  but  I  have  learned,  from  one 
of  the  administrateurs,  that  it  produces  nearly  four^ 
teen  mill  tons. 

This  kind  of  lottery,  which  is  only  known  in 
France  tod  in  Germany,  is  of  the  most  banefuf 
kind,  and  occasions  robbery  and  swindling  in  al« 
most  all  classes  of  people  in  that  country. 

The  plan  of  the  lottery  is  something  like  insur- 
ance. Ninety  numbers  are  put  into  the  wheel, 
and  five  only  are  drawn.  If  one  number  is  drawn 
which  is  insured,  the  holder  of  the  ticket,  or  in-^ 
surer,  is  entitled  to  fourteen  times  as  much  as  his^ 
ticket  costs  him;  if  two  are  drawn,  240  times  ar^ 
allowed;  and  if  three  are  drawn,  3,700  times  as 
much;  and  if  four  numbers  are  drawn,  2dO,000> 
time»  the  sum  put  in :  but  these  numbers  must  be 
all  upon  the  same  ticket. 

Few  people  play  higher  than  to  get  a  sum  of 
50,000  livres,  as  they  know  that  government  will^ 
Bot  pay  them.  It  has  very  frequently  happened, 
that  when  a  person  entitled  to  100,000  livres  has 
applied  for  it,  be  has  been  accused  of  forging  the^ 
ticket*  These  lotteries  are  drawn  once  every  ten 
days,  in  Paris,  in  Bourdeaux,  in  Lyons,  in 
Brussels,   and    Strasborgb.— Another    lionoumUe 
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mod^  of  Napoleon's    ibr    raising    his  wajrs  and 
means ! ! 

As  to  legitimate  claims,  either  for  seizure  of 
property  at  sea*»  or  for  supplying  the  armies  at 
home  or  abroad ;  these  are  never  settled,  unless,  in 
the  case  of  the  latter,  the  contractors  still  continue 
to  supply  the  wants  of  government. 

Shortly  after  Bonaparte's  usurpation,  he  began 
that  system  6f  unprecedented  villainy,  by  declaring 

qtie  le  payement  pour  les  exercises  de  ran  4  sord 

suspaidus/*  that  all  payments  for  the  year  4, 
relating  to  army  and  other  contracts,  are  suspend- 
ed ',  and  very  lately  the  decree  was  extended  to  the 
year  8,  which  was  shewn  to  me  by  Mr.  Etefer- 
ment,  Director  General  of  Liquidation. 

These  decrees  never  appear  in  their  newspapers; 
Uie  parties  are  only  apprized  of  them  when  they 
apply  to  the  Bureau  of  Liquidation  for  payment. 

Of  Bonaparte's  depredations  on  commerce,  and 
towarTls  merchants  in  general,  not  only  foreigners, 
but  his  own  subjects,  I  believe  I  have  given  a  just 
and  true  picture  in  my  Jast  publication. 

The  tyranny  and  unheard  of  acts  of  despotism 
of  that  revolutionary  emperor  and  his  hostler  kings, 
and  his  shoe-black  dukes,  would  fill  volumes ;  but 
they  do  not  exactly  come  within  the  meaning  of 
this  work.     However,  I  must  state  another  most 

*  These  claims  are  generally  tried  before  the  Council  of 
Prizes :  for  an  a(*coiint  of  which  sec  my  ''  Expositioo  of  the 
•^  Cooductisf  France  towards  America/' 
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singular  act  of  tyranny^  which  he  exercises  in  pri* 
vate  families ;  a  tyranny  unequalled  in  Turkey. 

Bonaparte  knows  very  well  that  his  mushrooni 
9obles  and  dukes  are  not  much  admired  by  his 
dutiful  subjects,  especially  amongst  the  ancimne 
noblesse :  therefore^  to  attach  these  persons  to  the 
new  order  of  things,  he  compels  their  daughters 
to  marry  his  favourite  generals;  and  if  they  re« 
fuse,  banishes  them,  and  threatens  to  take 
their  estates  from  them.  Thus  was  the  amiable 
and  beautiful  Mademoiselle  de  Coigny,  daughter 
of  the  duke  of  that  name,  sacrificed  to  the  exe- 
crable Sebastiani ! 

THIS  IS  THE  SYSTEM  OF  GOVERNMENT 

OF 

NAPOLEON  BONAPARTE, 

whoae  soul  is  even  more  atrocious  than  his  system, 
and  who  may  well  say  with  Horace: 

"  Padet  hsc  opprobna  nobis, 

"  Et  potoisse  dici,  &  aoD  potoine  refelli;**. 

If  the  reader  will  give  me  credit  for  my  state- 
mentSy  I  am  certain  he  must  concur  with  me  m 
the  conclusion,  that  France  is  in  a  most  wretched 
state.  Commerce  they  have  none«  Manufac* 
turers  are  ruined,  for  want  of  foreign  trade  and 
bands  to  work.  Agriculture  is  in  a  flourishing 
state,  it  is  true  5  but  then  the  grain  rots  by  lying  in 
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the  barns.     Fopuhttion  is  decreasing,  br  the  OM* 
tinual  drains  of  consoription ^. 

Can  sucti  a  frightfuf  system  be  papular  ^  Cao 
a  Bonaparte,  who  b  known  to  the  Parisians  to 
hav:e  been  an  obscure  ragabond,  and  who  k  a 
scourge  to  France  and  to  mankind— Can  such  a 
tyrant  be  popular  in  France  ^  With  whom  can 
he  be  popular— with  the  royalists  ^  Surely  not 
They  say,  if  we  are  to  be  governed  by  kings  and 
princes,  let  us  be  governed  by  such  who  are  gen- 
tTemon ;  and  who  would  not  prefer  to  be  governed 
by  St.  James's  rather  than  St.  Giles's  f' 

Can  the  repablicans  like  him^  Surely  not. 
They  capnot.  like  the  man  who  has  made  mpie 
kings  in  Europe,  and  created  more  counts  and 
barons  in  France^  than  there  were  under  the 
oncien  regime^  and  who  persecutes  republicans. 
Bonaparte  knew  very  well  what  he  did.  when  he 
was  a  republican,  therefore  he  does  not  encou- 
rage them,  unless  he  finds  them  to  answer  his 
purpose.  Can  any  vk^n  \xk  Franfie  say— I  leave 
even  political  cfaaraaters  out  of  the.  ^estion— 
that  under  Bonaparte's  system  hq  is  soQiiie 
one  moment,  either  in  his  persion  or  in  bis  pro- 

•  It  may  not  be  improper  to  state,  that  no  wounded  Frenc)|. 
man  is  ever  taken  up  from  tlw  field  of  battle,     litht  surgeon 
fkids  him  unfit  to  serve  a^ain,  h«  t^tben  inlniBMmlytetcbered' 
by  his  c^wo  brethren  iiv  arnM*     N(^  invalid  is.tobe.mcC.v^Jn. 
all  France,'  except  thosft  irho  be^wm^  sugfi  pr^iou*: to  the.  gp*. 
veromeot  of  Bonaparte. 
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perty?  Are  his  wife  and  children  his  own?  I 
1>elieve  I  have  given  sufficient  statements;  to  shew 
that  they  are  not.  I  therefore  have  no  hesitation 
Sn  saying  that  from  one  end  of  the  continent  to  the 
other^  the  death  of  that  man  is  looked  far  with 
Impatience. 

But  under  such  a  system  as  that  now  pursued  in 
France,  a  system  positively  more  dreaded  and  more 
abhorred,  than  even  the  Koberspierreaa  system; 
Low  is  it  possible  to  cabal  and  plot  against  their 
tyrant  ?  a  system  under  which  a  brother  will  de- 
QOUBce  a  brother*,  and  a  mother  ber  .own  daughters 
a  system  which  destroys  the  basis  of  society,  and 
which  has  dissolved  every  political,  religious^  social 
xmd  moral  tie  1 

Mabl5%  wheti  speaking  of  the  tyrattny  of  Riche- 
lieu, says,  "  On  sent  le  danger  dc  Jbrm^  des 
**  cabales,  taut  la  degradation  des  ispfits  est 
**  grandly  et  le  poids  de  la  servitude  accablanl  ,•  ee 
**  rfest  plus  que  paf  m  assassinat  qu'on  songe  a  sorr 

**  tir  ^de  Voppression.^^ 

Boes  Bonaparte  suppose  that  Frenchmen  can  see 
with  indifference,  an  obscure  wretch  C9vered  with 
en^ry  species  of  guilt,  surrounded  by  Princesses 
who  were  waAerjfiiromen  and  keepers  of  brbthels,  hy 
Kings,  Dukes  and  Counts,  who  wete  jockeys,  tob«- 

*  Mr.  De  Segur  caused  his  brother  to  be  exited  from  PafiS; 
and  Madame  La  Crave,  a  spy  of  Fouchc,  whom  I  have  ah-eady 
mentioned,  dew^ncej  her  own  daught*^,  *  Madam6  Aitoe- 
l«Dd. 
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bers  and  swindlers  ?  No^  no,  I  can  assure  my  coun« 
trymen,  that  Frenchmen  are  not  so  lost  to  all  sense 
of  feeling  and  honour.  They  hate  him  to  a  man  *. 
But  they  do  not  know  to  whom  to  trust ;  they  have 
been  deceived  by  all  parties ;  the  Constitutional- 
ists, the  Republicans,  the  Jacobins,  the  Directo- 
rialists,  the  Bonapartists,  have  all  deceived  them 
in  their  turn. 

If  the  Parisians  hate  their  tyrant,  he  in  return 
hates  them.  And  I  am  persuaded  that  when  he 
shall  have  run  his  career  of  blood  out  of  France,  he 
will  not,  like  Alexander,  weep  because  there  are  no 
more  worlds  to  conquer,  but  like  another  Nero,  set 
fire  to  his  *'  bonne   Ville  de  Paris,'*  and  in  imita- 

*  I  bave  seen  a  very  well  written  pamphlet  by  an  American 
gentleman,  entitled  "  A  Letter  on  the  genius  and  disposition  of 
"  the  French  GovernnieBt,"  which  says,  page  26,  '*  that  all 
classes  of  people  appear  to  "forget  for  a  moment  their  own 
miseries,  in  anticipating  the  brilliant  destinies  of  the  empire, 
and  contemplating  Paris  in  prospective,  as  the  metropolis  of 
"  the  world.''  I  cannot  subscribe  to  this  assertion.  Ihave  lived 
nearly  nine  years  in  France,  and  was  constantly  in  the  habits  of 
intimacy  with  persons  of  every  description,  and  I  Confess,  that 
I  never  heard  any  of  them,  no  not  even  the  new  made  Dukes, 
contemplate  Paris  in  prospective  in  any  other  way,  than  as  a 
scene  of  blood  and  tumult;  in  case  of  the  tyrant's  deach,  unless 
he  is  carried  of  by  assassination,  and  a  Bourbon  immediately 
proclaimed.  I  am  therefore  reluctantly  compelled  to  accuse 
that  author  of  being  completely  ignorant  of  the  sentiments  of 
the  French  people,  and  which  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  as  he 
has  been,  according  to  his  own  account,  only  ten  months 
in  France:  it  is,  therefore,  not  likely,  that  in  so  short  a  time 
he  could  have  gained  the  confidence  of  the  Parisians ! 
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tion  of  Constantine,  will  remove  the  seat  of  the 
empire  from  Paris  to  Rome ;  but  from  far  diiferent 
xnotives;  not  because  he  may  think  Rome  a  more 
central  or  advantageous  situation  than  Paris,  for 
the  capital  of  his  extended  dominions,  but  that  he 
may  be  at  a  distance  from  the  miserable  garrets, 
in  which  he  has  passed  his  earlier  days  in  abject 
poverty  and  obscurity,  and  the  vicinity  pf  which 
produces  in  him,  sometimes,  paroxysms  of  rage, 
when  the  mortifying  recollection  assails  him  in  the 
midst  of  his  present  pomp  and  grandeur. 
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CONDUCT  OF  BONAPARTE 

TOWARDS 

FOREIGN  POWERS. 


From  the  picture  I  have  drawn  of  the  private 
character  and  domestic  administration  of  the  pre- 
sent ruler  of  France,  it  may  easily  be  anticipated 
that  he  will  not  respect  the  obligations  pf  public 
lawy  or  holc|  sacred  any  treaty  or  engagement  into 
which  he  may,  for  the  purpose  of  the  moment,  b^ 
induced  to  enter  with  foreign  powers. 

What  can  indeed  be  sacred  to  a  man^  whose 
NURSE  has  been   REBELLION,  whose  TCTOR  has 

been  ROBBERY,  and  whose  ASSOCIATJp  is  MURDER  ? 

This  man  calls  himself  a  sovereign,  and  is  treated 
as  a  sovereign  by  most  pf  the  Sovereigns  of  Europe, 
some  of  whom  have  even  rendered  themselves  ac- 
complicfs  in  bis  murders,  s^nd  prqmoters  of  his 
usurpations ;  some  of  them  have  even  degraded 
and  humiliated  their  children,  by  marrying  them 
to  this  ruffian^  and  his  villainous  relations  and 
Vstaditti. 

Thus,  however  reluctantly,  and  however  gri^tinjj[ 
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to  my  feeHngs,  I  am  under  the  necessity  of  treaU 
ing  him  as  a  sorereign,  while  I  undertake  the  task 
of  canyassing  his  conduct  to  foreign  powers. 

To  those  who  know  the  insanity  of  the  tyrant^ 
few  words  might  suffice  on  this  subject;  but  at 
there  are  many  who  have  not  bad  an  opportunity 
of  appreciating  his  character,  T  must  treat  this  part 
of  my  subject  at  considerable  length.  The  task 
is  as  irksome  to  me,  as  if  I  were  obliged  to  discuss 
the  diplomacy  of  a  cartouche,  or  of  any  other  C/itf 
fk  Brigands. 

Had  I  only  to  treat  of  his  ambition,  were  it 
greater  than  that  oi  Caesar  or  Alexander,  I  would 
discuss  that  with  patience,  because  I  know  that 
ambitious  men  ^re  often  mugnanimous  and  hu-» 
mane ;  but  the  ambition  of  Napoleon  is  coupled 
with  unnecessary  murders,  private  resentments^ 
and  imiversal  pillage.  Those  who  cannot  h^ 
brought  to  assent  to  the  truth  of  this  assertion,  will 
never  be  classed  in  the  rank  of  Statesmen.  Let 
his  conduct  to  the  continental  powers  of  Europe 
be  attentively  examined,  and.  it  will  be  seen»  that 
be  has  duped  and  betrayed  them  all  in  their  turns, 
because  they  do  not  know  his  real  character ;  if 
they  had,  they  would  never  have  entered  into  any 
accommodation  with  him.  They  would  have  seen 
that  his  politics  do  not  so  muph  resemble  those  of 
the  magnanimous  leader  of  a  great  nation,  as  those 
of  the  robber  of  the  mountains. 

By  way  of  iotrodiictioa  tp  this  part  of  my 
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work)  I  must  revert  to  a  former  period  in  the 
French  revolution.  Already,  in  the  early  days  of 
the  Directory,  all  the  diplomatic  mdmoirs  and 
plans  which  had  been  presented  to  the  late  Kings 
of  France,  were  published  under  the  title  of 
Politique  dc  tous  les  Cabinets  de  I* Europe  pendant  Ics 
rignes  de  Louis  XV.  et  de  XVI.  written  in  the 
reign  of  the  former  Monarch  by  Mr.  Favier^  and 
edited  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  de  Broglie.  Mr. 
de  Segur,  the  present  General  Master  of  the  Cere- 
monies, enriched  this  work  with  a  preface,  and  re- 
volutionary notes,  in  which  he  says,  "  //  sera  facile 
*^  dese  convaincre  qiCy  compris  mime  la  revolution  en 

grande  partie  on  trouve  dans  ces  mimoires  et  ses 

conjectures  le  germe  de  tout  ce  qui  arrive  aujour^ 
"  d*hm\  X  Con  nepeut  pas  sans  les  avoir  Idsy  etre  Inen 
**  an  fait  des  interits  X  metne  des  vues  actuelles  des 
*'  diverses puissances  de  I'Europe^^* 

As  I  have  already  observed,  however,  in  a  former 
part  of  this  work,  the  Directory  had  not  the  means 
of  carrrying  this  grand  plan  into  execution,  nor 
could  it  be  accomplished  by  any  other  government 
than  that  of  a  despotic  military  ruler,  whose  maxim 
is  per  fas  et  mfas. 

But  no  sooner  had  Napoleon  assumed  the  reins 
of  government,  than  a  kind  of  demi-official  mani* 
festo  appeared,  which,  although  published  ten  years 
ago,  is  so  very  curious,  and  has  such  an  affi- 
nity  with  the  ravaging  system  so  steadily  pursued 
at  this  moment  by  the  so  called  government  of 
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Prance,  that  I  am  led  to  introduce  here  a  few  ex> 
tracts  from  it  *•  • 

The  author  asks^  ^^  Is  a  system  of  pablic  law 
necessary  for  Europe  ?*'  To  prove  that  it  is,  he 
points  out,  <<  that  some  of  the  powers  of  Europe 
<'  stand  upon  foundations,  whose  extent  and  soli* 
«*  Jiity  are  not  proportioned  to  the  use  they  are 
*•  compelled  to  make  of  them,  whilst  others  have 
"  their  territories  widely  scattered,  and  with  great 
**  resources  are  as  vulnerable  as  if  they  were  states 
'*  of  the  second  order.  Again^  there  are  others 
^*  whose  resources,  prodigious,  remote,  fluctuate 
*'  ing  and  unstable,  are  continually  exhausted  by 
**  an  active  system,  which  extends  to  every  quar-* 
"  ter  of  the  globe,  and  penetrates  every  region, 
^*  spreading  the  leaven  of  a  jealous  and  turbulent 
**  ambition ;  it  is  plain,  therefore^  that  a  general 
"  system  of  public  law  is  necessary  for  Europe,'* 
Page  41. 

Page  47.—"  Europe  is  at  present  reduced  to  the 
"  necessity  of  recomposing  its  public  system; 
*'  the  connection  between  France  and  some  na- 

•  The  work  is  entitled  "  VEtat  de  la  France  d  la  fin  de  Pan 
viii/*  The  aathor  was  Mr.  D'Hauterive,  formerly  a  Chef  de 
Division  io  Talleyrand's  office,  and  now  a  Counsellor  of  State. 
Having  translated  that  work  into  English,  I  of  course  had  a 
great  deal  of  conversation  about  it  with  the  author  :  I  observed 
to  him,  that  1  imagined  it  was  only  "  ten  ouvrage  beliiqueux," 

Ok  que  non/'  replied  he,  "  ilfaiu  regarder  cela  comme  le  code 

politique  de  la  France  !'* 
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^  tions  has  laid  the  foundations  for  a  political 
"  codej  which,  when  properly  reared  at  a  general 
^  peace^  will  serve  as  the  protester  for  tamt^  the 
^  censor  of  others^  and  a  ruk  for  alL  The  treaties 
*^  already  formed  by  France,  Holiand,  Spain, 
^*  Switzedand^  and  some  of  the  Italian  Statett  lay 
^  the  basis  of  a  scheme  of  confederacy  and  defence 
*•  for  France/* 

''  France  perceived,  that  without  a  federative 
^<  system,  power  has  neither  justice,  nor  guarantee, 
^<  nor  hope  of  duration.  The  field  is  open»  the 
^*  federative  system  of  France  is  evident,  she  \M 
^'  fixed  the  fundamental  basis  of  it.  The  more 
^  immediate  and  most  important  combinationa  of 
'^  this  system  are  completed,  the  others  are  yet 
^*  only  in  prospect/^ 

The  following  passage  is  remarkable,  and  de- 
monstrates  clearly,  that  the  immortal  Pitt  was 
correct,  when  he  proclaimed  Napoleon  to  be  "  the 
^*  child  and  champion  of  jacobinism/* 

''  For  federative  subsidies,  she  (France)  will 
^  substitute  military  subsidies,  and  if  Princes  dii* 
'*  regard  the  voice  of  self-interest,  which  dictates  an 
^*  alliancey  she  will  virtually  aUy  herself  to  their 
^^  countries,  which  tbetf  are  incapable  qf  defending, 
f*  ffc/'     Page  76. 

Spe;»king  of  Russia,  the  manifesto  says,  '^  that 
**  that  country  should  be  divided  into  two  sep*- 
^*  rate  kingdoms.  The  seat  of  one  should  be  ftt 
^'  Moscow,  the  other  at  St.  Petefsburgb» 
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^  Bjrthisplan^  Russia  will  not  excite  jealousy 
'*  among  its  neighbours.  Whatever  may  be  the 
*^*  ralud  of  this  speculation,  which,  suggested  at 
'"'  this  moment,  is  only  an  opinion  more  or  less 
**  plausible ;  yet,  when  considered  with  respect  to 
'*  the  future,  it  will  appear  that  it  is  so  far  from 
«<  deserving  to  be  taken  for  a  wild  conjecture^  that 
«*  it  certainly  will  be  one  day  realiied/'  Page 
101  .--i^I  believe  the  day  is  not  far  distant. 

Page  1117—140.  The  manifesto  Irishes  '*  tfie  war 
•*  to  terminate  Jbr  the  purpose  of  establishing  a  solid 
*•  equSihrittfn,  constituted  by  the  federative  system, 
'^  in  order  to  confiim  to  the  nations  of  Europe 
'*  their  commercial  and  political  independence/* 

Page  145.  It  says,  **  To  destroy  the  supremacy 
•*  of  England,  the  powers  of  Europe  must  attach 
•'  themselves  to  France,  as  the  only  power  to 
«  break  their  fetters." 

Yet,  in  spite  of  the  tendency  of  this  hostile  state 
paper,  which  pointed  so  openly  at  the  extinction  of 
the  independence  of  other  states,  the  great  powers 
o£  Europe  thought  fit  to  conclude  peace  with  Bo- 
naparte. 

The  Emperor  Paul,  who  was  beset  with  French 
courtezans  *  and  guided  by  ministers  in  the  pay  of 
France,  gave  the  example.  Austria,  who  could  not 
fight  the.  usurper  single-handed,  was  also  obliged  ta 
sobaut. 

*  Madame  Cbeyaner,  an  actr9ss^  and  a  Madame  Bonneuilr 
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Great  Britain,  also,  made  peace  mith  him,  for 
which^  praise  is  due  to  the  ministers  of  that  day  i 
the  country  was  clamorous  for  it;  the  people 
thought  that  peace  would  reduce  their  taxes^  and 
extend  their  trade  -,  and  the  public  conduct  of  the 
First  Consul  in  1800  was  different  from  that  of 
the  Emperor  Napoleon  since  that  time.  He  did 
not'  then  manifest  that  deadly  hate  to  this  country, 
%vhich  has  since  shewn  itself  in  such  glaring  co- 
loursy  nor  was  the  continent  then  subjugated  as  it 
is  now  :  the  hopes  of  a  commercial  treaty  too  with 
France  were  held  out,  and,  upon  the  whole,  peace 
was  worth  a  trial  *. 

However,  Bonaparte  soon  proved  tathe  powers 
of  Europe,  and  to  England  in  particular,  that 
neither  peace,  tranquillity,  nor  honour,  were  con- 
genial  to  his  nature.  He  convinced  them  that 
Tacilus  was  not  wrong,  when  he  said,  ^^  miseram 
^  pacem  vel  belio  bene  mutari.'* 

The  wax  affixed  to  the  preliminary  treaty  of 

*  !>>  these  prospective  advantages,  it  may  be  added,  that 
peace  gave  our  democrats  an  opportunity  of  viewing,  not 
through  a  telescope,  but  with  their  natural  eight,  the  horrort 
which  French  liberty  had  produced.  Those  who  $aiw  it,  in  a 
Tery  little  tigpe  had  enough  of  it,  and  every  Englishman  who 
was  in  Fiinnce,  by  making  a  comparison  between  French  and 
English  liberty,  knew  how  to  abhor  the  former,  and  how  to  ap* 
preciate  the  blessings  of  the  latter.  Thank  God!  I  am  cne  of 
the  number  I  France  is  an  excellent  hospital  for  all  those  persons 
who  are  diasatisBed  with  the  government  of  this  country*  A 
short  residence  in  Paris  will  prove  an  effieaoioaf  cure. 
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peace  signtf  in  London  was  scarcely  cold»  when 
he  began  to  shew  bis  tyrannical  temper.  He 
complained  to  Mr.  Jackson,  our  minister  at  Paris^ 
of  the  freedom  of  remark  on  his  conduct  in  our 
newspapers,  and  in  the  speeches  of  our  members 
of  parliament.  That  minister  with  much  dignity 
replied,  that  if  he  could  point  out  any  offensive 
article  in  any  of  the  newspapers,  the  tribunals 
of  the  country  were  open  to  him. 

This  mode  of  proceeding  did  not  please  Bo« 
naparte.  To  express  his  vengeance,  he  had  re- 
course to  his  own  official  paper  *.  The  Mamteur 
of  the  13  Pluviose^  which  corresponds  to  our 
month  of  February  1802^  says  :  *Mn  the  speeches 
''  of  English  members  of  parliament,  there  is 
'<  nothing  of  civilized  Europe  to  be  found,  but  they 
«  shew  the  fears  of  the  Tartars  of  Thibet :"  and  in 
the  same  paper  of  the  22  and  30  Ventose,  he  is 
pleased  to  style  our  members  of  parliament "  Fire- 
brands, men  of  low  passions,  and  having  des  imagi- 
nations dirigUes^'  &c. 

All  these  angry  ebullitions  were  expressed  before 

*  The  Moniteur  must  then  have  been  considered  as  au  official 
paper,  even  to  those  who  were  not  in  the  secret,  for  at  the 
head  of  it  were  printed  these  wor Js :  "  i  daU0fiu  Nivote  am 
S,  Le  Monitmr  at  le  teul  Journal  QfficieL**  Of  late  years, 
howerer,  Bonaparte,  to  get  rid  of  the  responsibility  of  the  go- 
vernment as  to  the  scandalous  articles  which  disgrace  the  oo- 
lamns  of  that  paper,  has  ordered  the  words  to  be  changed  $  it 
ays  only,  "  Les  acies  du  Gouvememem,  ei  des  AntoritSs  ccmtiiuiet, 
**  t^menuM  dam  It  Moniteur,  sont  QgicicU.*^ 
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Itie  d^feitive  treaty  was  signed,  and  ^hcfrefortf  ite 
bad  every  reason  to  expect  a  great  deal  of  violence 
from  him  on  that  subject  only. 

During  the  congress  at  Amiens,  when  all 
Europe  had  its  eyes  fixed  on  the  discussions  there^ 
fiot  a  little  astonishment  was  excited^  when  Bo^ 
naparte,  in  spite  of  existing  treaties  with  Austria^ 
tliought  proper  to  assume  the  title  of  President  of 
the  Italian  Republic^  and  to  annex  Piedmont^  Par* 
itra»  and  the  island  of  Elba  to  bis  sovereignties. 

But  what  shewed  his  character  in  its  true  light, 
was  his  conduct  to  one  of  the  states  in  Switzerland. 
The  French  general  Thurreau*,  the  present  am- 
bassador in  America,  arrived  in  the  Valais  on  the 
lOth  of  February  1802;  he  set  aside  all  the  consti- 
tuted authorities  in  that  state  and  its  dependencies, 
possessed  himself  of  the  public  treasury,  the  archives 
of  the  government  and  the  post  office,  and  publicly 
announced  it  as  the  intention  of  France  to  incorpo* 
rate  that  state  with  her  own  dominions. 

Europe  has  been  considered,  and  justly  so  con* 
sidered  as  one  great  Republic,  composed  of  inde- 
pendent members,  each  of  which  is  guarantee  for 
the  independence  and  integrity  of  the  other,  and 
that  powefVhich  usurps  dominion  over  one,  mani- 
festly shews  a  hostile  intention  to  the  others. 

In  formep  times  the  sword  was  unsheathed  on 
■auoh  less  provocation  than  the  conduct  which  Bo* 

♦  For  an  account  of  General  Thurreau'«  life,  see  my  last  Pub* 
lifMlioaoii 
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Hiqwle  cIsAiibited  m  one  day ;    bat  which    he 
termed  only  *<  des  hagattSes'^ 

These  encroachments  and  usurpations  of  France 
must  have  given  our  ministers  no  very  great  ien* 
t^ouragement  to  hope  for  the  permanency  of  the 
proposed  peace :  but  finding  that  the  great  conti* 
fltental  powers,  who  were  more  immediately  in- 
ferebted  in  resisting,  made  no  opposition  to  them, 
the  definitive  treaty  of  Amiens  was  signed* 

As  it  might  have  been  foreseen,  from  the  previ« 
tms  conduct  of  Bonaparte,  and  his  marked  dis* 
position  to  hostility  towards  this  country,  the 
peace  of  Amiens  was  of  no  long  duration.  Malta 
was  made  the  pretence  for  war ;  our  ministers  re* 
fused  to  give  up  that  island,  till  the  stipulations  in 
the  treaty  of  Amiens,  on  the  part  of  the  first  consul^ 
Aonld  be  fulfilled,  or,  at  least,  till  a  dispositiom 
should  be  shewn  by  him  to  carry  them  into  effect. 

Shallow  politicians  have  imagined  that  the  re* 
tention  of  Malt^  by  our  ministers  was  the  caude 
of  the  war,  and  they  were  at  the  time  blamed 
by  diany  for  that  retention  \  no  blame  ought  to  be 
lattached  to  them  on  that  account.  The  retention 
'  of  Malta  was  tu^t  the  cause  of  the  war,  as  I  thinlc 
I  shall  be  able  to  make  appear  from  the  detail 
I  am  going  to  give.  It  will  be  manifest  from  that 
detail  that  the  British  cabinet  of  that  day  bad 
mare/areM^ht,  more  political  aMitjf,  and  more  knbiw^ 
ledge  of  the  real  character  of  Bonaparte  than  all 
the  other   cabinets   of  Europe.     They  retained 


Malta,  not  from  an  intention  or  a  wish  to  provoke 
the  renewal  of  a  war,  but  because  from  the  first 
consul's  conduct  it  appeared  that  such  an  event 
was  inevitable,  and  at  no  great  distance. 

Before  it  was  ascertained  whether  our  cabinet 
would,  or  would  not  give  up  Malta,  Bonaparte 
began  to  shew  his  hostility,  by  refusing  to  liquidate 
or  pay  any  demands  of  English  subjects,  which 
they  had  on  the  French  funds*. 

Me  shewed  his  hostile  intentions  also  by  refusing 
to  restore  three  English  ships  captured  in  the 
Indian  seas,  after  the  peace  was  known  there f. 

•Every  restriction  on  British  commerce  was  ra- 
pidly enforced^  not  only  in  France,  but  in  those 
countries  which  were  under  French  influence. 
None  of  our  merchandizes  were  allowed  to  be 
imported  into  Spain,  Italy,  or  Holland.  English 
.  ships,  when  they  entered  the  French  ports/  -were 
subject  to  every  kind  of  injustice;  the  Captain's 
private  property  and  furniture  were  seized  and 
confiscated  as  British  manufactured  goods. 

But  to  remove  ail  doubts  of  his  inveteracy  to 
English  commerce,  the  Moniteur  of  6  Thermidor 
1802  says,  "That  the  reports  of  a  treaty  of  com- * 

•  Article  14.th  of  the  treaty  of  Amiens  enacts,  that,  sc- 
qoestrations  imposed  by  either  party  on  the  public  funds,  &c. 
shall  be  taken  off.  Not  one  claim  of  English  subjects  was 
satisfied,  whereas  Frenchmen  were  paid  every  demahd  which 
they  had  on  us. 

t  The  Porcher,  the  Tay,  aud  the  Highland- Cl>ief. 
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**  merce  are  uafonnded.  aud  that  the  manufacturers 
*'  of  France  should  have  more  confidence  in  their 
"  government  than  to  suppose  them  capable  of 
**  such  weakness,"  and  concludes,  "  si  la  nation  est 
•'  grande,  etforiej  si  Varmde  est  brave  et  (Usciplinee, 
•^  le  principal  OTumtage  gu'm  tire  le  gouvemement 
**  c^est  de  leur  assurer  surety  et  prosperity. *^  His 
meaning  was  not  equivocal. 

But  what  brought  the  affair  to  an  issue,  was  the 
tyrant's  desperate  wish  to  have  our  press  subject 
to  the  controul  of  his  ambassador  here,  and  whom 
he  wished,  no  doubt,  to  have  the  prerogative  of  ex- 
amining the  speeches  of  the  members  of  the  Eng- 
lish parliament,  previously  to  their  being  delivered, 

Tliese  tivo  points  will  never  permit  an  enlightened 
administration  of  England  to  enter  into  any  nego- 
nations  for  peace  with  Bonaparte;  independently 
of  the  consideration  that  such  an  undertaking 
is  in  other  respects  impracticable. 

The  introduction  into  France  of  an  English 
newspaper,  he  dreads  more  than  100,000  Russians, 
Germans,  or  English;  if  he  could  only  destroy  that 
enemy,  he  would  be  content  for  a  time.  An  author* 
ofgreat  merit,  who  has  been  of  mueh  service  to 
this  country  by  his  writings,  has  very  properly 
observed, «'  while  the  sun  shines  at  Dover,  it  cannot 
remain  long  dark  at  Calais !" 

•  Mr.  Stephens,  the  able  author  of  "  War  iu  Disguise,'' 
which  work  1  translated  into  French  for  the  French  Council  of 
State.  Our  enemies  allow  it  to  be  a  correct,  judicious,  and 
tery  able  production* 

Its 
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.    Bonaparte,  finding  that  he  could  not  regulate  9f 
hi9  own  discretion  the  affairs  of  other  countries 
without  his  cx^nduct  being  discussed  m  our  news* 
papers,  t^hpught  proper  to  ni.ake»  through  his  tti- 
Ulster  in  London,  Mf.  Qtto«   a  demand  whiich  qo 
foreign  sovereign  erer  thought  of  before.    It  was 
to  request  the  attention  pf  bis  Majesty's  govern-' 
ment    to  the  press    in    England,  particularly  to 
Cobbett  and  Peltier ;  he  wished  the  one  to  be  si- 
leuced,  and  the  other  to  be  sent  out  of  the  country, 
.   About  that  peripd  I  arrived  in  England  from 
Paris*     Mr.  Otto,   with  whom   I  had  been  iiiti- 
inately    acquainted  for  several  ^ years  before,  re- 
quested me  to  dine  with  him.     He  then  prodaced 
a  note  which  he  had  received  from  Paris^   to  be 
presented    to    Lord    Hawkesbury,  and  expressed 
great  uneasiness  about  it  as  likely  to  be  productive 
of  a  serious  misunderstanding   between  the  two 
governments^     Mr.   Otto  asked  me  if  1  knew  of 
any  precedent.    I  told  him  I  did  not»  and   I  ob- 
served to  him,  that  I  was  certain  such  a  note' would 
be  ill  received,  not  only  by  ministers,  but  by  the 
people  at  large,  and  by  the  democrats  in  parti- 
cular*.    Well,  said  Mr.  Otto,  you  would  oblige 
me  if  you  would  return  to  Paris,  and  see  Talley- 

♦  It  prores  that  I  did  not  thenvrM  know  of  what  principles- 
English    democracy  consisted.      I   thought  that  they  woald 
oppoM    the   enemies  of  the  press,  whoever  they  wcre^  hot 
I  have  nnce  Ihen  found   out  they  think  every  thin^  Hgb4 
that  Napoleon  Bonaparte  does» 
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rand,  and  Maret  about  it^  and  I  will  defer  present- 
ing the  note,  till  I  have  further  instructions. 

I  accordingly  returned  to  Paris,  and  both  those 
ministers  were  of  opinion  that  it  was  not  right, 
but,  said  they,  "  que  vovJez  vousfairtf'  Le  Conmdte 
^^  veut/'  Talleyrand  requested  me  to  write  to 
him  (XAlleyrand)  on  the  subject,  pour  mettre  sow 

A  I  _  ft  ^ 

ks  yeux  du  Consul,  which  I  did,  and  was  in  hopes 
it  might  have  produced  the  desired  effect;  but 
Talleyrand  told  me  *'  que  le  Cowul  est  furieuXf  U 
**  fie  veut  pas  entendre  raisori !  r 

Accordingly  the  note  was  presented  by  Mr. 
Otto  to  Lord  Hawkesbury  on  the  25th  July,  180^. 
The  reply  was  couched  in  terms  of  dignity:  and  I 
am  persuaded  that  the  English  Secretary  of  State 
proved  himself,  in  that  instance,  to  be  a  greater 
friend  to  the  liberty  of  the  press,  than  some'  of  the 
members  of  the  opposition*. 

The  columns  of 'the  official  Journal  of  France 
were  from  that  time  filled  with  notorious  false- 
hoods,  and  with  the  most  bitter  invectives  agamst 
the  British  Cabinet. 

The  19  th  Themiidor,  the  Moniteur  contained 
a  virulent  article,  the  subject  of  which  was, 
^  that  Georges  wore  the  red  ribband,  for  hav* 
'<  ing  invented  the  infernal  machine,  and  that  if 

*  I  bad  a  conversation  in  Parts,  with  a  very  distingnished  nd» 
voetue  for  the  liberty  of  the  press,  and  who  seemed  to  be  of 
opinion  *'  that  it  was  wrong  in  odr  newspapers  to  attack  foreign 
"  powers,  and  that  English  ministers  ought  to  have  a  contrenl 
^'  oyer  theni^  in  order  to  prevent  it!  T^ 
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<^  he  had  succeeded,  he  would  have  beea  recom- 
«*  pensed  with  the  Order  of  the  Garter  *.*' 

The  Mofdteur  was  very  ably  seconded  in  this 
kind  of  warfare,  by  a  returned  emigrant,  Mr.  de 
Mondausier,  who  had  been  many  years  the  editor 
of  the  "  Courier  de  Londres,"  printed  in  this  coun- 
try, and  had  received  a  pension  from  the  English 
Government.  This  man,  to  prove  his  gratitude 
for  this  kindness,  on  his  return  to  France,  esta- 
blished a  paper  entitled,  <'  Le  Courier  de  Londres^ 
^  et  de  Paris,'*  and  which  was  still  more  abusive^ 
if  possible,  than  the  Afaniieur. 

Shortly  after  the  commencement  of  this  paper 
war,  Bonaparte  began  to  execute  his  system  of 
disorganization  in  this  country,  and  endeavoured 
by  all  possible  means  to  carry  fire  and  sword  into 
its  very  heart.  For  that  purpose,  he  sent  over  a 
great  number  of  Jgens  Secrhs,  and  Commercial 
Agents,  each  of  whom  I  intend  to  pass  in  review. 

I  shall  begin  with  Mr.  Bonnecarrere.  This  man 
has  never,  up  to  this  day,  ceased  to  be  employed 
by  the  French  Government,  from  the  time  of  the 
ministry  of  General  Dumourier.  His  mission  to  this 
country  was  pour  surDeiUer  les  Elections "[.  Bonne- 
carrere made  a  charge  of  5000/.  sterling,  which 
he  spent  at  these  elections,  and  I  had  an  oppoitu^ 
nity  of  seeing  some  of  his  letters  which  he  wrote 
to  France  on  that  subject:  he  compared  our  elec- 

*  Vide  th«  Appendix^  No.  1. 

f  It  was  at  the  time  of  the  General  Election  in  J  802. 
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tionstothe  revolutionary  scenes  in  France^  and 
spoke  of  the  candidates  of  the  popular  party  with 
no  great  respect,  call  I  ug  Sir  Francis  Burdett,  the 
Chaumette  of  England*  ^  Mr.  Fox,  theBrissot; 
and  the  late  Duke  of  Bedford,  the  English  Duke  of 
Orleans.  Thus  while  Napoleon  endeavours  by  his 
secret  agents  to  foster  and  inflame  the  spirit  of 
discontent  among  the  people  of  this  country,  it  is 
manifest  he  hates  the  men  whose  opposition  to  the 
measuresof  administration,  he  would  wish  to  con- 
vert to  his  own  wicked  purposes. 

*  See  the  Publiciste  of  the  month  of  Thermidor  ^August). 
And  the  Moniteur,  of  the  4th  Thermidor,  contaiDs  the  following 
article  on  our  elections ; 

"  Jeati  Jacques  a  ecrit  que  les  Anglais  n'^taient  libresqu'une 
'*'  foisensept  ans,  lorsqu'ils  se  choisissaient  Icurs  representans 
'*  aa  Parlement;  ii  n'avait  consiciere  cette  liberte  comme  beau- 
"  coup  d'autres  choses,  qu'a  travers  le  prisnie  do  son  imagina- 
"  tion  2  8'il  avait  pu  6tre  temoin  de  ce  grand  acte  de  h'berte, 
"  it  n'y  aurait  vu  que  des  scenes  de  corruption,  de  licence,  et 
"  d'ivrognerie. 

"  Les  trois  Royaunies  sonten  ce  moment.  livres  a  toutes  les 
"  agitations  qu'excitent  dans  touU  s  les  classes  les  Elections  ge- 
"  n^rales,  Ce  sont  a  peu  pres  les  Satu males  des  anciens  Bo- 
"  mains^  les  luttes  d'elections  donnent  lieu  a  des  scenes  assez 
"  amusantes.  Le  peuple  y  porte  en  general  plus  de  gaite  que 
"  son  caractere  naturel  n'en  promet ;  niais  toutes  les  passions 
»'  y  sont  en  activit6,  ni<}me  la  Plaisanterie.  Un  Anglais  ajeun 
"  esld'ordinairepesant  et  triste;  il  a  besoin  de  prendre  satasse 
"  de  the  le  matin,  pour  se  purger  la  tdte  des  brouillards  qu'y  a 
"  laisse  lemauvais  vin  qu*il  a  bu  la  veille;  mais  il  lui  faut  an 
"  verre  de  Gin  ou  une  bouteille  de  Porto  pour  se  mettre  6n 

"  gaile." 
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iThe  British  Goveroment  soon  found  ont  who 
this  Bonnecarrere  was,  they  sent  him  out  of  the 
country  under  the  Alien  Act,  and  this  produced  a 
violent  tirade  in  the  Moniteur. 

The  next  person  was  Mr.  Fieo4e^  who  was  sent, 
as  I  have  already  observed^  to  this  country  to  enlist 
the  English  Journalists  in  the  pay  of  Bonaparte. 
This  man,  who  was  never  before  in  England^  and 
who  did  not  understand  a  syllable  of  our  language^ 
wrote  from  this  country  several  letters,  full  of  libel 
and  rancorous  abuse,  not  only  of  the  constitution, 
but  of  the  people. 

These  letters,  eight  in  number,  were  occasioa* 
ally  sent  by  Bonaparte  to  the  Mercure  de  France, 
for  the  purpose  of  shewing  the  Parisians,  how  tVt- 
ferior  the  constitution  of  England  was  to  that  of 
France,  and  to  prove  that  England  was  verging 
towards  anarchy  *.  These  letters  were  afterwards 
all  reprinted  in  a  single  octavo  volume,  and  pvibr 
lished  under  the  title  of  *'  Lettres  sur  V  JngleUrre/^ 
far  M.  Fievfelf. 

*  The  late  proceedings  of  Parliament  in  the  afiair  of  the  Duke 
pf  York,  were  all  translated  in  the  Monitear,  and  not  only 
diatributed  with  great  profusion>  but  stuck  against  the  walls  in 
Pari«;  Bonaparte  said  at  one  of  his  Levies  "  Voiii^  nos  schnes  de 
179  V'  comparing  our  proceedings  in  Parliament  to  those  times. 
-•Shallow  Politician  !  He  is  incapable  of  understandings  that 
the  nnrestraiaed  exercise  of  the  Rights  of  Elections,  the 
Freedom  of  the  Press,  and  of  debate  in  Parliament,  discossiug 
jeceotly  tbe.in^asares  of  goTernment,  are  the  best  suf^rtof 
the  throne  of  a  legitimate  Monarch. 

f  I  am  far  ffom  wjshing  to  throw  the  slightest  reflection 


Tb^9  were  also  several  French  women  sent  oyer 
here,  yi^*  M^d^me  de  BatmeuU^  whp  was  formerlj^ 

either  on  the  opposition,  or  on  Sir  Francis  Bardeit  and  bit 
p^jf ;  tb^ir  motives  mo^  be  pure,  but  I  think  their  conduct  ill 
•uited  to  promote  the  welfare  of  this  country ;  that  I  have  no 
dpubt  18  their  object,  but  I  think  they  miitake  the  means*  If 
thej  had  had  the  same  opportunities  that  I  have  had,  of  judg* 
lag  of  the  character  and  Views  of  Bonaparte,  they  would  adopt 
s|  different  mode  of  proceeding.  I  recommend  to  them  the  pe. 
^1^1  of  ihese  letters :  t^ey  will  there  see  how  they  are  ap« 
pr^iated  by  the  tyrant  of  Europe. 

In  these  letters,  not  only  our  constitution,  but  even  our  d«« 
^ocrat^  and  the  ^htA^  nation,  en  mane,  are  very  roughly 
l^andled.  I  will  quote  a  few  passages,  for  the  purpose  of 
idiewing  the  rancour  which  Bonaparte  and  his  agents  have 
towards  this  country.  ^ 

It  will  be  ^id,  perhaps,  "  that  these  opinions  are  only  thosQ 
"  of  a  private  individual;  and  have  not' our  authors  and 
"  journalists  been  active  enough  in  their  attacks  upon  France  ?*f 
That  pontion  cannot  be  denied ;'  but  then  no  avowed  pobHc 
agent  of  our  government  did,  during  the  last  peace,  attack  the 
gOTernment  of  France,  either  through  the  medium  of  a  pub- 
lication or  a  newspaper.  It  must  also  be  observed,  that  not 
a  line  of  a  political  nature  can  be  in  any  newspaper,  or  in 
any  other  publication,  without  the  permission  of  their  gurenw 
m^nt.  a 

Page  132,  Mr.  Fiev6e  says,  ''  //  faut  voir  en  ce  mome$ii 
'^  ^<!!glfctfto»  de  Iff  canaille  comme  Me  eet  fiere,  comme  elU 
^^  ie  croit  souveraiff^c,  parce  qu^elle  boii  graiiiy  ei  M  de» 
'*  it^jitrefpour  de  torment.  H  y  fL  eu  ^uct(fue$  petiies  bth 
^^  faille^  cette  annSe,  il  y  en  aura  de  plut  grandee  au» 
"  il^iquf  prochainef* ;  car  ofi  peui  pridire  que  teeprii 
^  df  faction  ^e  filoigne  de  la  France  que  ponr  ritourner 


' **  i^^'iJi  I    ,-  •<  t  ■ ,  t . 


*  Mr.  Fievte  is  a  prophet. 


on  a  similar  mission  to  Russia;  Madame  FisconUi, 
the  maUresse  of  General  Berthier;  a  Madame 
Gay,  &c.  &c. 

''  mieux  nourri  aux  lieux  qui  Vont  vu  naitre.  En  r entrant 
**  en  ^ngleierrey  il  nefera  ^ue  revenir,  au  pays  */' 

Page  135,  he  says,  *'  D^ entendre  huer  un  Amtral   (alluding 
*^  to  Admiral  Gardner, the  candidate  for  Westminster  in  1802), 
"  un  komme  qui  s^est  battu  pour  sa  patricy  qui  lui  a    sacriJiS 
^^  sa  vie  sans  ri serve;  voild  ce  queje  ne  supporter ois pasyetce 
^'  que  supporte  en  riant  un  Amiral  Anglais.     12  peut   a  la 
''  fois  braoer  Vennemi,  ct  sourire  a  des  manans  qui  IHnjurient; 
^^  c*est  un  double  courage  9^^  n^auroit  pas  un  FrangaiSy 
^^  mais  aussi,  quels  Frangais  seroientassez  Idchespour  insulter 
**  leschefs  de  leurs  guerriers  U*'      Mr.  Fievee  forgot  that 
some  of  the  bast  defenders  of  revolutionary   France  have  been 
proscribed  and    guillotined,   viz.  Generals  La   Fayette,  Mon- 
tesquieu, Anselmc,  Dumourier,   Pichegru,  &c.  who  were  all 
proscribed;     and   Generals  Cusiine,  Houchard,  £iron.  Beau- 
barnois,  Dillon,  &c.  who  were  guillotined  1 

Mr.  Fievfe's  next  attack  is  upon  the  impressing  of  oar 
seamen!  page  177,  '*  En  actes  d* oppression,  que  pouvoii 
^'  on  comparer  en  FrancCy  a  la  presse  des  tnatelots  en  An- 
*'  gUterre?  C'est  la  que  Varbitraire  peut  r^gner  et  regne 
sans  permettre  la  moindre  reclamation.  A  moins  d^en- 
voyer  la  justice  iur  mer,  comme  dans  les  fourberies  de 
**  scapitty    d    quels    tribunaux    s^adresseroient  les  kotnmes  bien 

*  This  idea  is  relished  by  the  Parisians,  because  the  various 
revolutionary  governments,  Roberspierre,  Barras,  and  Bona* 
parte«  all  wished  it  to  be  believed,  that  the  English  govern- 
ment caused  the  massacres  of  September,  the  destruction  of  the 
city  of  Lyooq,  &c.  &c.  If  England  caused  the  latter  city  to 
be  destroyed,  then  Bonaparte's  minister,  Fouch6,  must  have 
been  the  agent  of  England,  as  he  was  the  pro*consul  at  Lyons 
at  that  time. 
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The  senator  Grdg^o/rc  was  also  in  this  country, 
though  not  as  a  spy ;  however,  there  was  a  Geiv 

"  Strangers  d  la  marine,  qu'on  erdbve  loT'sque  la  pres$e  a 
lievT  Cent  prcsse  nUnic  pourquoi  frappe-t^eUe  sur  U 
pcuple,  et  d'une  mamere  si  extraordinaire  qu*on  voit  da 
villages  entiers,  sur  le  bord  de  la  Tamise,  deserter,  fair, 
emportani  ce  qu*ils  ont  de  plus  precieux;  ou  s'armer, 
"  placer  dee  sentinelles,  /aire  les  dispositions  nScessairei 
"  pour  repousser  la  force  par  la  force,  Des  pirates  qui 
**  paraiiroient,  ne  produiroient  pas  un  autre  effet  que  let 
"  hommes  et  les  bdtimens  qui  font  la  presse.** 

Aher  that  article  appeared  in  the  Mercure  de  France^  the 
Journal  de  Paris  was  ordered  to  insert  an    article,   accusing 

m 

Mr.  Fievie  of  intentions  to  interrupt  the  good  understanding 
between  the  two  nations;  to  which  Mr.  Fiev6e  answered, 
"  How  could  he  interrupt  the  good  understanding  existing 
"  between  the  two  governments,  when  the  Journalists  of 
"England  never  ceased  to  attack  the  French  government  and 
"  the  French  people  ever  since  the  peace?''  P^ge  39. 

Because  the  English  newspapers,  over  which  our  government 
have  no  controul,  attacked  Bonaparte's  tyrannical  administra* 
tion  at  home  and  abroad,  he,  in  return,  wishes  to  excite  a 
mutiny  in  our  navy ! 

Mr.  Fiev6e  says,  "  La  Prooidence  avait  s^ari  ce  peupie 
'*  detous  les  autres  pour  qu'il  ne  ressembl&t  qu'd  lui  mime. 
*'  Vouloir  Pimiter  en  tout  ou  en  partie,  est  une  absurdite 
"  politique.  Pour  moi,  je  ne  reconnoiirai  un  veritable 
"  etprii    public    en.  France,    que    quand  je    verrai  repousser 

toutes    mesures    par    cela    seul  •  qu'elles    seront    proposees 

eomnte  une  imitation  Ang  la ise, "   Page  179. 

This  tool  of  Bonaparte  forgot  what  happened  in  his  own 
country,  since  the  year  1789.  Had  they  imitated,  "  des 
mesures  Anglaises,"  they  never  would  have  had  revolutionary 
tribunals,  or   Commissions  Militaires,  in  their  country;    and 
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man  in  bis  company,  of  the  name  of  Oelmer^  wbo 
yfM  a  spy,  and  whom  Gregpire  knew  to  be 
rach. 

The  mission  to  this  country  of  Colonel  BaiKh 
voMn  was  of  a  more  serious  nature  than  any :  he 
was  sent  here  to  engage  persons  to  assassinate  bis 
l^ajesty,  and  to  organize  a  plan  for  the  destmc- 
t4oa  of  4>ur  n.^yal  arsenals  at  Portsmouth  and  Ply- 
mouth. He  was  also  sent  to  *'  SurvdUer''  the 
Cowtt  D^Ariois,  who  then  resided  at  Edinburgh. 

That  Colonel  Beattvoisin  had  frequent  confer- 
ences with  Despard^  I  am  convinced :  he  told  it 

• 

Europe  would  not  have  had  to  weep  for  the  existence  of  a 
Bobenpierre  or  a  Bonaparte ! 

At  to  our  moralsj  habits,  &c.  Mr.  Fie? ^e  says,  page  58. 
^'  Un  pire  dit,  devant  ses  et^ansp-  de  ces  gros  moii 
'*  qu*<m  ne  Mauroii  plus  en  France,  ii  le  plahir  ei  k 
**  mystire  n*avo(ent  pm  soin  de  les  conserver  quand  la 
"  dScence  let  raya  de  noire  langue.*' 

Page  200.  '*  II  y  a  un  chimUte  d  Londres,  qui  jouit  d'vne 
•'  grande  riputation^  pour  avoir  trouvi  lis  secret  de  procurer, 
^  avec   un   air    compose^   une  ivresse    complete   et    libertine, 

k$  Anglais  vont  che%  lui   avaler  de  Petir  pour   avoir   da 

plaisir/*  &c.  &c. 

As  to  our  opposition  in  Parliament,  Mr.  Fierce  says,  **  Tbat 

even  in  Turkey  there  is  an  opposition!  That  it  is  nothing 

more  than  la  guerre  civile  irigSe  en  principc  constitu- 
"  iionel  I!" 

The  same  Mr.  Fieyee  published  another  pamphlet  on  bis 
return  from  England,  entitled,  ''  Les  Anglois  hotffis  du  Th$ 
d'orgmeil,  et  de  Bibre!  A  publication  too  contemptible  to 
justify  an  extract  of  a  single  line. 
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to  Tattten*,  in  my  presence:  and  that  Despard 
Was  urged  to  commit  the  crime  of  regicide  by  Bo- 
iiaparte,  in  times  of  profound  peace,  will  never 
be  doubted,  after  some  facts  which  I  can  com* 
municate  on  that  subject. 

About  three  months  before  Despard  was  appre* 

■ 

bended,  I  was  sitting  in  a  coffee-room  with  two 
English  gentlemen,  one  of  whom  is  now  in  Lon- 
donf  >  and  at  any  time  ready  to  confirm  this  stat&* 
ment,  the  other  is  still  in  France,  and  therefore  I 
cannot  refer  to  him :  a  Frenchman  came  up  and 
told  me,  in  the  presence  of  those  two  gentlemen, 
'*  that  ihe  French  govemmerU  had  laid  a  plan  to  have 
*'  tlicKing  of  England  assassinated,  and  that  he  wm 
«  to  be  shot  in  tlie  Park!  !'* 

When  this  man  had  quitted  us,  I  observed,  that 
it  would  be  proper  to  inform  the  British  minister  in 
Paris,  of  what  w^  had  heard:  one  of  tliei  gentle- 
men  said  he  would  communicate  it  to  Mr.  Fox,  or 
some  br  his  friends,' who  were  then  in  Paris,  and 
with  whom  he  was  intimate.  I  do  not  know  that  he 
did  make  such  communication,  but  if  be  did,  I 

*  Talliea  gave  this  Colonel  Beaavoishi  several  letters  6f  in* 
troduction  to  this  coaatry,  and  the  Colonel  soon  found  hit  way 
to  Colonel  Bosville,  whom  he  defrauded  out  of  200/»  I  am 
persuaded  that  Mr.  Bosville  was  not  acquainted  with  the  object 
of  his  mission.  Beauvoisin  was  to  come  here  a  second  time. 
out  dreading  an  arrest  from  Mr.  B.  he  postponed  his  jovroej^ 
^uid  the  war  breaking  out,  totally  abandoned  if. 

t  A  Mr.  T F— . 1. 


iim  cerlaid  thai  it  was  disregarded,  as  those  gen- 
tlemen, from  the  magnanimity  of  their  own  nature, 
could  not  suppose  that  a  man  placed  in  the  high 
situation  of  Napoleon  Bonaparte,  could  instigate 
or  promote  assassination.  I  shall,  however,  be  able 
presently  to  lay  before  my  readers,  facts  which  may 
convince  them  of  the  reality  of  Bonaparte's  guilt. 

Despard's  conspiracy  might  not  succeed,  or  it 
might  be  discovered  to  be  a  French  plot.  To  be 
able  to  accuse  the  English  government  of  some- 
thing similar  in  the  first  case,  and  to  recriminate  in 
the  other,  Bonaparte  thought  proper  to  send  over 
to  this  country  the  noted  Mehee  de  la  Touche. 
I  have  already  observed,  that  this  man  was  sent 
liere  to  engage  persons  in  a  conspiracy  against 
Bonaparte.  He  left  France,  according  to  his  own 
account,  on  the  16  Frimaire,  year  11,  which  was 
in  December,  1802;  consequently,  five  months 
before  the  war  was  renewed  with  this  country. 
This  man  had  been  exiled  to  the  2>/^  d'Oleran,  on 
account  of  some  offensive  articles  which  he  had 
Inserted  in  his  newspaper  called  the  Antidote,  and 
'which  was  suppressed  in  January  1802. 

In  his  book,  intitled,  ''  Alliance  des  Jacobins  de 
*'  JPrance  avec  le  Mini^ire  Anghis,**  he  represents 
himself  as  having  made  his  escape  firom  Oleran,  by 
means  of  false  passports;  that  he  got  to  Guernsey, 
and  from  ihence  to  London  5  there  representing 
himself  as  a  person  who  liad  been  ill  treated  by 
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Bonaparte^  and  that  he  wished  to  render  service? 
to  the  English  Government^  and  the  Bourbons. 
In  his  publication^  he  gives  the  mode  in  which  he 
got  to  London,  and  he  wishes  his  readers  to  believe 
this  to  have  been  the  fact ;  that  he  had  not  been 
sent  as  a  spy  by  Bonaparte,  but  that  he  had  him- 
self formed  a  plan  to  entrap  the  English  Govern- 
ment, in  order  that,  by  having  performed  some 
signal  service  to  France,  he  might  pave  the  way 
for  his  return,  and  secure  his  pardon  for  his  former 
offence.  He  says,  page  5,  "  Je  m' ambitionnois 
^*  deme  rouvrir  les  partes  de  la  France  en  rendant  au 
'*  Gouvemment  quelque  service  signal^  dans  la  guerre 
*'  queje  voyois  se  preparer  trhs  incesaament/* 

The  fact  is,  however,  that  he  did  not  escape 
from  the  Island  of  Oleron  by  means  of  false  pass- 
ports 3  he  came  to  Paris  by  permission  of  his  go* 
vernment. 

I  was  with  Tallien  at  the  Theatre  de  VaudevilU 
when  he  recognized  Mehee  in  a  box  opposite:  he 
joined  him  after  the  play  was  over,  and  expressed 
his  astonishment  at  his  being  in  Paris.:  Mehee 
told  him  he  had  Mr.  Real  to  thank  for  his  present  re- 
sidence there,  which,  however,  would  not  be  long, 
as  he  was  going  to  England  on  a  mission  for  bis 
government,,  and  asked  Tallien  if  he  could  ©ive 
,him  letters  of  recommendation :  this  Tallien  refused 
—The  conversation  took  place  in  my  hearing. 

I  must  here  observe  generally,  that  the  French 
Government  is  very  apt  to  send  people  on  missions 
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M^hb  have  beeri  in  exile,  or  imprisoned  by  tfiem, 
in  brder  inore  easily  to  impose  on  the  world. 

On  his  first  arrival  in  London,  he  offeried  hts 
services  at  the  foreign  office,  but  he  acknowledges 
in  his  memoirs,  already  alluded  to,  that  our  mini- 
sters had  no  kind  of  comcnunication  with  him  at 
that  time:  he  says,  page  Id,  12*  m^  dii  que  Ic  gcfa* 
vemement  Stait  extremement  sensible  au  zSle  que  Je' 
lui  timoignais;  mats  que  dans  fitat  oh  I'^on  6taH 
encore  avec  la  France  on  tie  pouvait  pas  u^  de  feib 
honne  volontS,  &c.  &c. 

When  the  war  broke  out,  this  man  of  cotirse 
availed  himself  of  the  opportunity,  and  according 
to  his  instructions,  exerted  himself  by  every  pos* 
sible  means,  to  engage  our  government  to  procure 
Bonaparte  to  be  assassinated.  The  affair  of  Des* 
pard  was  already  discovered. 

His  Journey  to  Munich,  and  his  commuiiicatiods 
with  Mr.  Drake,  our  minister  at  that  court,  are 
well  known,  but  it  appears  throughout,  that  the 
whole  plot  was  suggested  and  encouragied  by  Bo- 
naparte himself.  The  whole  correspondence  of 
Mehee,  as  he  admits  in  his  book,  was  carried  oti 
under  the  inspection  and  direction  of  the  French 
Police.  The  whole  Was  a  trick  to  throw  odium  on 
the  British  Administration. 

From  the  part  which  Mr.  Drake,  bur  minister 
at   Munich,   took   in   this    correspondence  ivith 

*  Mr.  Hammond^  uader  Secretary  of  State,  in  th«  Forei^ 
Department. 
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Mebee,  he  was  by  Mr.  Talleyrand,  in  his  circular 
to  the  diplomatic  body  at  the  Thuilleries,  idea- 
tified  with  the  affair  of  Georges.  I  take  upon  my* 
self  to  say^  that  it  does  not  appear  any  where>  not 
even  in  Mr.  Drake's  letters  to  Mehee,  that  he  eyen 
knew  of  Georges  and  Pichegru  being  in  Paris. 

But  I  doubt  whether  the  correspondence  be-* 
tween  Mr.  Drake  and  Mehee  was  ever  carried 
to  the  extent  to  which  it  has  been  represented  to 
have  gone.  I  know,  and  the  diplomatic  body  at 
Paris  should  have  known^  that  Bonaparte  caii  pro- 
cure the  forgery  of  the  signatures  and  hand-writ- 
ing of  whom  he  pleases:  if  it  suited  his  purpose, 
he  could  produce  to  the  world  an  entire  corre* 
spondence  of  a  person  who  never  had  any  kind  of 
communication  with  him^  or  his  government. 
Every  paper  or  letter  coming  from  a  French  Bu« 
reau  ought  to  be  regarded  with  suspicion;  it  is 
entitled  to  very  little  credit,  as  coming  from  that 
quarter.  But  Monsieur  Montgelas,  Ministrede  Ba^ 
viere,  ci-devant  member  of  the  order  of  the  Illumi* 
nati,  says,  lie  has  seen  the  originals  of  Mr.  Drake. 
In  this  I  have  great  reason  to  believe  he  is  mistaken. 

The  circular  note  of  Lord  Hawkesbury*,  ad* 
dressed,  on  this  occasion,  to  the  foreign  ministers 
residing  in  England,  made  a  great  impression  in 
France,  upon  those  who  had  an  opportunity  of  see- 
ing it.  I  heard  a  Frenchman,  high  in  oflSce,  say, 
*•  yotre  Milord  Hawkesbury  le  connait.*'     *'  Your 

*  See  tke  Appendix,  No.  2. 
S     ' 
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"  Lord  Hawkesburjr  knows  him/'  ( meaning  Bo- 
naparte. ) 

Independently  of  these  secret  agents^  1  know 
from  authority  that  no  less  than  five  hundred  mi-* 
litary  emissaries  were  sent  to  this  country  and  to 
Ireland. 

The  commercial  agent  or  consul  sent  to  Ireland 
in  a  public  character,  was  a  Mr.  Fauvelet  Bou- 
rienne^  brother  of  Bonaparte's  late  secretary,  and 
now  his  minister  at  Hamburgh. 

This  Fauvelet  had  been,  some  years  before 
he  was  sent  on  this  mission^  Commissaire  G6n^ral 
it  Police  at  Turin,  where  he  connected  himself 
with  some  chiefs  of  robbers,  and  was  guilty  of  every 
species  of  crime.  General  Jourdan,  who  was  go- 
vernor of  that  place,  went  to  Lyons  when  Bona^^ 
parte  was  there  at  the  Consvlta  in  1803,  on  purpose 
to  complain  of  the  infamous  conduct  of  Fauvelet ; 
the  latter  was  not  only  dismissed  from  his  situa- 
tion, but  brought  to  Paris  under  an  escort  of  Gent 
d'Annes,  and  confined  at  Bicitre* ;  from  thence 
.he  was  discharged  to  become  the  French  Consul 
General  in  Dublin. 

His  instruct  ions  j-  from  Talleyrand  when  he  was 
there^  resemble  those  sent  to  all  Bonaparte's  ac- 
credited agents,  and  would  have  been  suflScient  to 
hang  him  even  in  times  of  peace. 

*  A  prison  for  criminals  only^  and  those  of  the  most  desperatt 
order. 
X  See  Appendix,  No.  3. 


What  foreiga  consul  bas  a  right  to  take  soiind* 
iDgs  in  the  rivers,  and  get  charts  aud  plans  of  portf 
Hod  fortresses  ?— *But  I  forget  that  I  am  writing 
about  the  agents  of  Bonaparte. 

Another  public  agent  of  the  same  descrip- 
tion as  the  preceding  \vas  a  person  of  the  name  of 
Chepey,  who  was  sent  as  consul  to  Jersey.  Thi4 
man  was  formerly  a  Septemhriseur,  an  active  agent 
of  Danton  in  the  massacres  of  the  2d  September. ' 

But  not  content  with  these  political  agents,  he 
sent  persons  oyer  here  to  entice  mechajiics  io 
go  to  France  :  a  great  many  went ;  they  have  met 
with  the  punishment  due  to  them>  though  not 
merited  from  those  who  inflicted  it ;  for  when  the 
irar  broke  out  they  were  all  of  them  made  prison- 
ers of  war,  and  sent  to  Verdun. 

But  the  great  measure  of  Bonaparte  was  to 
effect  a  rebellion  in  Ireland.  General  Russell 
was  employed  on  this  occasion,  and  Mr.  Emmett, 
brother  of  the  barrister.  I  know  that  the  latter 
denied  this  at  his  trial:  but  I  also  kqow  that 
Russell,  Emmett,  and  a  Mr.  H — 1-— n,  a  nephew 
of  the  former,  were  paid  by  France.  A  person  of 
the  name  of,L*"  ■  was  employed  as  the  travelling 
agent. 

And  to  give  encouragement  to  that  rebellion,  it 
was  thought  proper  to  form  the  Irish  Legion,  the 
gflKcers  of  which  were  Mr.  Emmett  the  barrister. 
Dr.  Mac  Nevin,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Burke,  Mr.  Lawless, 
a  surgeon,  the  two  Corbetts,  Sweeney,  and  a  persoa 
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of  the  name  of  O'Mara,  who  was  once  an  officer 
in  our  army :  he  was  placed  in  the  Irish  Legion  as 
a  spy  upon  his  brother  officers*. 

•  Mr.  Arthur  O'Connor,  when  he  first  arrived  at  P^rxs, 
very  much  wished  to  be  presented  to  the  first  Consul  in  bis 
fiiH  uniform,  as  general  in  his  service;  however,  he  could  no< 
obtain  that  honour,  nor  could  be  even  obtain  the  honour  of  be- 
coming a  member  of  the  Legion  of  Honour,  although  he  so 
often  applied  for  it;  (what  a  Republican  is  this  General 
Arthur  O'Connor  I)  but  now  that  the  Irish  Legion  was  formed, 
be  was  privately  introduced,  and  sent  to  Brest  as  second  in 
command ;  the  moment  he  arrived  there,  Messrs.  Emmett  and 
Mac  Ncvin  quitted  the  Legion,  declaring  that  they  never  would 
icrve  in  the  same  regiment,  nor  act  in  any  other  way  with  Mr. 
O'Connor.  Both  these  gentlemen  went  to  America,  quite 
satiated  with  French  liberty, 

Kapper  Tandy,  on  his  arrival  at  Bourdeaux,  sported  th« 
Republican  uniform ;  however  he  was  soon  obliged  to  discon* 
tinue  wearing  it,  in  consequence  of  an  order  which  he  received 
to  that  efiPect,  from  the  minister  of  war.  It  seems  that  he  was 
insulted  in  public  by  the  French  officers,  who  called  him  traitor, 
factieui.  Jacobin,  &c.  He  complained  of  it  to  the  Minister,  and 
this  produced  the  order.  I^his  proves  in  what  light  traitors  are 
respected  by  indiyiduals  in  France. 

A  person  of  the  name  of  Dr.  Watson,  who  made  his  escape 
from  this  country  in  the  time  of  the  Directory,  and  who  pro- 
duced his  credentials  to  Sieyesf  at  Berlin,  as  an  agent  of  the 

f  Si  eyes  told  me  this  himself;  he  gave  him  a  passport  for 
Paris.  The  Directory  allowed  this  Dr.  Watson  a  pension  of  1000 
livres  per  annum  (42/.  sterling.)  An  Irishman  of  the  name  of 
Duckett,  who  wrote  articles  in  English  newspapers,  under  the 
signature  of  Junius  Redivivits,  was  also  an  agent  of  the  Directory 
in  England  and  Ireland ;  he  now  keeps  an  English  boarding 
school  in  Paris. 
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The  connnand  of  this  beferogeneoiis  regiment 
was  given  to  a  Mr.  Mac  Shee^  who  bad  been  in 
France  from  bis  infancy;  be  bad  been  aid  de 
camp  to  generals  Hocbe,  Kleber,  and  Menou  ;  he 
was  latterly  aid  de  camp  to  Augereau^  and  killed 
at  the  battle  of  Eylau. 

But  Napoleon  was  not  satisfied  with  attacking 
us  at  home^  by  means  of  his  instruments  of  do-* 
mestic  treason.  It  was  well  known  be  was  equip- 
ping expeditions  in  every  port  of  France  and  HoU 
land^  to  be  employed  in  the  attack  of  our  foreign 
possessions.  The  expedition  fitting  out  at  HdveoU 
duysy  was^  be  said^  fitted  out  for  Louisiana :  this 
was  a  falsehood.  Louisiana  bad  already  been  dis- 
posed of  to  the  government  of  America*  at  the 
end  of  the  year  1803. 

Besides^  Hdveotdyyn  is  not  the  proper  port  to 
fit  out  an  expedition  for  America;  Hdvre,  L' Orient, 
or  Rochefort,  would  have  been  more  proper  for  that 

French  Government  in  En^land^  was  also  brought  fbrward  oa 
th^t  occa3ion  by  Bonaparte,  as  was  Colonel  Dcspard's  son,  and 
were  placed  in  the  Frenc^  army.  The  former  has  very  re« 
cently  been  exiled,  the  latter  js  still  in  the  service. 

*  I  can  state,  from  authority,  tl^at  if  Joseph  Bonaparte  suc^ 
ceeds  in  Spain,  and  is,  or  is  not  recognized  by  the  American 
Governmeiit,  he  will  declare  the  sale  of  Louisiana  to  have  been 
null  in  the  first  instance,  en  the  ground  that  Spain  had  no  right 
to  self  it  to  France ;  consequently,  the  Americans  will  be  obKged 
to  give  it  bark  again.  As  to  the  sum  paid  for  it,  Bonaparte 
will  give  drafts  upon  those  Patriots  in  America  who  have 
received  money  from  the  different  revolutionary  governments 
of  France. 

s  3 
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tlie  British  government  to  declare  war  a^iost 
France :  to  which  the  other  replied :  "  Je  suis  de 
"  votre  avis,  c'est  une  chose  i  desirer  mSme  dans 
"  ce  moment.  II  faut  mettre  cet  article  dans 
"  I'Argus,  on  me  dit  qu'il  est  tr^s  bien  fait.  Le 
"  ministre  de  la  marine  prendra  1000  feuilles  de 


ce  nupMro. 


The  editor  observed,  that  he  would  not  give  the 
article  as  his  own,  but  that  he  would  insert  it,  and 
put  an  initial  to  it,  which  he  did;  he  put  the 
letters  M.  T.  to  the  article,  which  are  the  minister's 
own  initials. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  quote  anj  writer  on  public 
law,  to  prove. that  the  British  government  would 
have  been  justified  in  declaring  war  againt  France 
upon  that  letter  only. 

Next  came  another  article,  which  was  written 
bj  one  of  Talleyrand's  secretaries.  The  editor  at 
first  refused  to  insert  it,  but  at  last  he  was  obliged 
to  yield  as  before.  ^ 

This  article  was  a  critique  upon  a  pamphlet, 
wntten  m  London,  by  Monsieur  de  TiJau,  a 
French  emigrant,    and   entitled.    "  the  German 

«  l2"l  ''"^"rt  ^"*^   Departments,  under  the 

Prefecture  t.f  the  Elector  of  Brandenburgh," 

•Bd  never  was  more  virulent  abuse  levelled  by  aiy 

government  against  another  ^   ^ 

^I^J^tZT  ^*''""^«""«  ^''"^ive  letter  from 
Nappy  Twdy,  addressed  to  JLord  Pelham*,  which 
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is  too  vulgar  to  justify  the  quotation  of  a  single 
expression. 

The  Moniteur  now  became  more  virulent  than 
ever.  In  that  paper  of  the  14  Brumaire  *,  1 802^  an 
article  says^  *'  What  interest  can  the  enemy  of 
'^  Europe  have  in  taking  the  part  of  the  insurgents 
''  of  Switzerland^  if  it  is  not  for  the  purpose  of 
'*  making  another  Jersey  of  that  country,  and 
^'  converting  it  into  a  rendezvous  of  assassins  and 
"  traitors?" 

On  the  17th  of  the  same  months  in  the  same 
paper^  the  English  ministers  are  stigmatised  as 
the  Assassins  of  Copenhagen  !  and  on  the  20th 
Frimaire^  January  1803^  the  same.official  paper 
accuses  the  English  government  of  having  caused 
the  French  plenipotentiaries  to  be  murdered  at 
Rastadt  f. 

Ijshall  now  proceed  to  notice  what  passed  be- 
tween Mr.  Talleyrand  and  the  editor  of  the  Argus^ 
when  the  news  arrived  of  Despard's  having  been 
apprehended. 

He  was  sent  for  to  that  minister's  very  late  in 

to  the  Argus  office :  no  notice  was  taken  of  it :  some  weeks 
after  he  sent  a  copy  of  it  to  Talleyrand^  who  insisted  on  its 
being  inserted. 

*  See  Appendix^  No.  5. 

t  Neither  of  these  articles  were  translated  in  the  Argus. 
Mr.  Talleyrand  was  asked,  how  it  was  possible  to  insert  such 
sn  article  about  Radstadt,  when  the  French  GoTemment  was 
convinced^  that  it  was  not  true  ?  To  which  he  replied  smiling^ 
**  U  faut  tonjours  croire  tout  ce  qui  est  dans  le  Moniteur," 
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tli«eveDing;  it  was  on  the  eve  wbeo  the  paper 
was  to  be  published  *.  Mr.  Tallejrand  appeared 
very  much  agitated,  and  asked  him  if  he  had  heard 
any  news.  He  replied  he  had  not,  Talleyrand 
then  went  into  an  inner  room,  and  brought 
out  a  packet  of  English  newspapers  ;  he  gave  the 
editor  one,  and  pointed  out  the  article  which  gaya 
the  particulars  of  Despard's  apprehension* 
f  ]Vf r.  Talleyrand  was  visibly  agitated ;  he  asked 
the  editor  if  he  knew  Despard,  ''  si  c'etoit  un 
*'  homme  sur/'and  if  he  was  intimate  with  f? 
The  editor  observed,  that  he  knew  very  little 
indeed  of  him,  and  so  far  from  being  ''  un  liornme 
''  sar"  (a  man  to  be  relied  on)  he  was  in  general 
r^arded  as  a  madman  by  those  who  knew  him. 
Here,"  said  Talleyrand,  ^'  take  these  papers, 
and  deny  the  whole  affair,"  {il  faut  dSfnentir.) 
How  can  you  deny  that,"  said  the  editor,  ''when 
there  is  an  account  of  his  having  been  examined^ 
and  a  positive  charge  made  out  against  him  ?" 
''  In  that  case,"'  said  Talleyrand,  ''  keep  the  press 
''  open,  and  you  shall  hear  from  me  in  a  few 
''  hours." 

It  was  past  midnight  when  the  editor  l6ft  him. 
At  five  in  the  morning,  Talleyrand  sent  his  car- 
riage for  him,  and  the  editor  learned  from  the 
servants  that  the  minister  had  just  returned  from 

St.  Clatid. 

> 

*  The  Argus  was  only  published  three  times  a  week, 
t  I  cauuot  meation  the  names  of  these  persons. 
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"Wlwn  the  editor  saw  Le  Ciloym  Miniate,  he 
gave  hioi  an  article  toutfcdt  for  insertion^  wbiclp 
ran  thus:  ''All  Paris,  and  the  First  Consul  im 
^'  particular,  learned  with  horror  and  indignation, 
*'  the  atrocious  attempt  made  upon  the  life  of  his 
''  Britannic  Majesty,  by  a  desperate  Jacobin  of 
*'  the  name  of  Despard.  The  feelings  manifested 
*'  on  this  occasion  by  the  First  Consul  were  very 
'^  different  to  those  expressed  by  the  King  of 
*^  England,  when  he  heard  it  rumoured  that  Ge- 
**  neral  Bonaparte  had  been  assassinated  in 
«  Egyptj''  &c.  &c. 

The  next  day.  Colonel  Despard's  character  was 
traduced  and  vilified  in  all  the  minor  French 
papers^  which  represented  him  as  a  man  of  no 
honour,  and  reproached  him  with  being  a  Jaco- 
bin, &c.  &c. 

It  does  not  require  much  penetration  to  see 
why  the  Frencb  government  was  so  lavish  in  its 
abuse  of  that  unfortunate^  ill-fated  man.  How- 
ever bad  the  father  was  represented,  the  son  had 
a  commission  ever  since  in  the  French  army  ! 

The  insolent  conduct,   subsequent  to  this  de- 
tection, of  Bonaparte  towards  the  British  govern- 
ment,   is  known  from  the  public  papers.      His ' 
unheard*of  insult  to  our  ambassador.  Lord  Whit- 
worth*;  his  inserting  a  libel  on  our  government 

*  The  dignified  conduct  of  Lord  Whitworth  oo  this  occasion 
is  spoken  of  to  this  hour  by  all  classes  of  Frenchmen.  -  Hi» 
Lordship  proved  to  the  tyrant^  that  au  English  ambassador  is  ^ 
DAt  to  be  insulted  wilh  impunity. 
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in  the  Hamburgh  Correspondent  en  *  ;  bisdecTaration 
to  the  Corps  LegUIatif,  ''  that  England  could  not 
*' fight  France  single-handed;'*  hisdemands  of  hav- 
ing restrictions  laid  on  the  British  press^  and  on  the 
freedom  of  debate,  sufficiently  proved  the  hostility 
of  Bonaparte  towards  this  country  f.  But  stilly 
after  such  aggressions^  there  are  men,  and  I  am 
sorry  that  they  are  Englishmen,  who  have  attri- 
buted the  rupture  of  the  peace  of  Amiens  to  the 
English  government,  because  we  did  not  give  up 
Malta  ^.     Poor  miserable  politicians  !    If  you  are 

*  Bonaparte's  minister  at  Hamburgh,  Mr.  Rcinhard^  on  that 
QCcasioQ  sent  for  Dr.  Stuver,  the  editor  and  proprietor  of  that 
paper,  and  shewed  him  the  article  which  he  wanted  inserted, 
and  which  the  editor  refused.     Mr.  Reinhard  then  said,  "  My 
''  instructions  are  to  compel  you  to  do  it  by  force."     The  editor 
replied,  that  if  he  were  even   inclined  to  do  it,  he  niusl  have 
the  permission  of  the  censor  of  that  city,  and   who  certainly 
'Would  not  do  it  without  positive  orders  from  the  senate.     IVir. 
Reinhard  then  replied  to  the  senate,  and   who   from  necessity 
yrere  obliged  to  yield.     This  fact  is  known  to  every  creature  in 
Hamburgh.  Still  Talleyrand  and  Bonaparte  had  ihefmpudence 
to  declare,  iu  the  face  of  the  world,  that  u.was  Mr,  Reinhard's 
own  act,     I  make  no  doubt  but  Mr.  Reinhard  would  have  been 
the  victim,   if  Bonaparte  could  have  gained  his  ends. — Vide 
Appendix,  No.  7. 

+  See  Appendix,  No.  6. 

X  I  have  read  political  publications  which  have  appeared  in 
every  part  of  Europe  for  the  last  seven  years,  and  I  found  that 
in  England  only,  Bonaparte's  conduct  has  been  approved  of,  and 
the  English  ministers  blamed  for  violating  the  treaty  of  Amiens.- 
However,  one  of  the  pamphlets  which  appeared  in  this  country 
immediately  after  the  war,  entitled,  "Why  do  wc  go  to  war?" 
is,  I  am  happy  to  say,  of  a  French  original  manufacture.  I 
saw  it  in  manuscript  in  French,  before  it  was  sent  to  this  conn" 
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aot  lost  to  all  sense  of  honour,  and  if  you  are  not 
traitors,'  you  must  be  persuaded,  that  the  British 
ministers  did  not  go  to  war  for  Malta,  but  for  the 
salvation  of  your  country,  pro  aria  et  focis,  and  to 
maintain  your  constitution,  your  liberty  of  speech  in 
ParUainenti  a^id  the  Freedom  of  the  Press !  If  an 
English  minister  bad  been  base  enough  to  sur^ 
render   those  rights*^,  I   have  no  doubt  but  tbe^ 

try^o  receive  an  English  godfather !  Another  pamphlet  wbich 
appeared  here,  blaming  the  conduct  of  our  ministers  for  going 
to  war,  was  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  Roscoe,  the  elegant  author 
of  Pope  Leo  X.  &c.  Extracts  were  made  from  it,  and 
inserted  in  the  French  papers.  I  was  asked,  in  a  rery 
namerous  company,  whether  Mr.  Roscoe,  the  author  of  Pope 
Leo,  &c.  was  the  same  who  wrote  the  pamphlet  in  6i70ur  of 
Bonaparte?  I  replied  in  the  affirmative.  One  said,  C'esi 
fndigne !  how  is  it  possible  that  the  friend  and  admirer  of 
literature  can  wish  to  be  upon  a  good  footing  with  the  greatest 
enemy  that  literature  ever  had  ?  Ob,  no,  said  another,  Bonaparte 
has  only  made  use  of  Mr.  Roscoe's  name,  as  he  does  rery  often 
with  those  who  have  either  written  or  spoken  in  favour  of  bim !  I 

This  publication  has  lessened  Mr.  Roscoe  in  the  eyes  of 
Frenchmen,  and  even  of  those  who  are  in  the  service  of  the 
French  government.  Frenchmen  cannot  suppose  how  a  man 
can  write  in  favour  of  a  Bonaparte,  unless  he  be  paid  for  it. 

*  In  answer  to  Mr»  Otto's  demand,  that  the  liberty  of  the 
press  should  be  restrained^  Lord  Hawkesbury's  note  to  Mr. 
Mtrry  on  that  subject,  deserves  not  only  attention  but  admi- 
ration, as  it  breathes  the  genuine  spirit  of  English  liberty. 
No.  13^  of  State  Papers  presented  to  both  Houses  of  Parlia- 
ment, after  the  return  of  Lord  Whitworth  from  Paris,  in  1803*' 
Dispatch  from  Lord  Hawkesbury  to  Mr.  Merry.  After  making 
^  number  of  observations,  his  Lordship  ^ys,  ''  I  am  sure  thai 
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tyrant  of  the  wofld  would  have  giten  ttieM  iltl 
equivalent  for  the  loss  of  tbose  blessings  which 
Eoglisbmen  onlt/  enjoy. 

But  you  patriots  and  friends  of  liberty !  I  must 
call  your  attention^  in  particular,  to  some  part  of 
Bonaparte's  demands,  which  regards  your  brethreo 
and  friends,  who  have  been  compelled,  on  account 
of  their  political  opinions,  to  seek  an  asylum  under 
his  government. 

In  the  correspondence  between  the  two  govern^ 
ments^  it  appears  that  France  proposed  to  the 
ministers  of  England,  that  if  they  would  send 
Georges,  and  the  other  French  emigrants,  wlio 
are  enemies  to  France,  out  of  this  country,  the 
French  would  offer  a  reciprocity  !  !  Now  what 
does  the  reciprocity  mean,  but  to  deliver  up  all 
the  United  Irishmen,  in  the  same  manner  as  he 
did  the  Italians!  What,  would  the  friends  of 
Arthur  O'Connor,  Emmett,  and  others^have  said, 
if  our  Government  had  entered  into  the  perfidious 
views  of  Napoleon  ?  No !  the  government  of 
England  disdained  even  to  answer  such  an  infa- 
mous proposal*. 


yoa  must  be  aware  that  his  Majesty  cannot,  and  ne?er  will, 
in  consequence  of  any  representation,  or  any  menace  from 
a  foreign  power,  make  any  concession  which  can  be  ki  the 
smallest  degree  dangerous  to  the  liberty  of  the  press,  as  se- 
cured by  the  constitution  of  this  country.     This  liberty  i^ 

**  justly  dear  to  every  British  subject.    The  constitution  admit! 

*'  of  no  previous  restraints  upon  publications,"  &c.  &c, 
*  Our  government  certainly  did  not  seduce   the  Freacb 
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But  the  most  importaDt  demonstrations  of  hosti-^ 
lity  towards  this  country  were  the  encampmentt 
formed  about  Boulogne^  and  of  which  the  Frencb 
gt>Yernment   said»  >^  it  was    nothing  more  than 

emigrants  to  come  here,  nor  did  our  mioisters  enliit  these  men 
under  the  banners  of  treason,  to  fight  against  their  legitimate 
sovereign— still  oor- government  would  not  listen  to  any  thing 
so  perfidious ;  whereas  the  various  revolutionary  governments 
of  France  did  directly,  by  every  artifice  possible,  seduce 
English  and  Irishmen  from  their  allegiance,  which  they  owed 
to  their  king  and  their  country,  and  would  now  in  return 
have,  in  a  most  cruel  manner,  betrayed  them  and  delivered 
them  up.  If  they  are  now  alive,  they  may  thank  the  govern* 
ment  whom  they  outraged,  and  not  the  Corsican  whom  they 
served. 

Besides  the  contrast  already  made  between  the  two  govern- 
ments, let  us  see  how  the  English  and  Irish  emigrants  ^are 
treated  in  France,  and  how  those  of  France  are  treated  fn 
England. 

It  is  well,  known,  that  from  the  commencement  of  the 
French  revolution  the  En^ish  government  allowed  pensions 
to  emigrants  of  all  descriptions,  and  which  they  enjoyed  till 
they  were  offered  more  by  our  bitter  foe ;  whereas,  the  United 
Irishmen,  and  others,  who  were  in  France,  were,  during  the 
last  war,  in  a  state  of  the  greatest  distress ;  nor  did  the  govern* 
menl  of  France  do  any  thing  for  them,  till  Bonaparte  raised 
the  Irish  Legion ;  and  those  who  are  not  in  that  corps,  are  po- 
sitively reduced  to  a  state  of  misery.  Matthew  Bowling,  a 
Dublin  attorney,  who  was  one  of  those  confined  in  Fort  St. 
George,  died  in  Paris  of  want.  And  farther,  to  shew  the 
partizans  of  Bona[)arte  how  he  treats  persons  of  that  <lescrip« 
tion,  or  their  relatives,  I  have  only  lo  cite  the  case  of  Mrs. 
Jackson,  widow  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Jackson,  who  was  een* 
victed  in  Dublin  as  a  spy  of  France.     She  has  25/.  sterKng 
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'<  natural^/'  In  this  o1>servation  Mr.  Talleyrand 
ueyer  uttered  a  more  important  truth.  Every  act 
of  hostility  committed  in  time  of.  peace  towards 
Europe  and  America  by  Napoleon^  ''is  nothing 
more  than  natural/' 

Such  was  the  state  of  things  between  the  two 
governments  when  his  Majesty's  ministers  recalled 
Lord  Whit  worth  from  Parisf.  Here  I  cannot 
refrain  from  observing^  that  those  ministers  who 
advised  his  Majesty  to  recall  his  ambassador,  baye 
saved  their  country  from  becoming  a  prefecture  of 
France:  their  names  deserve  to  be  recorded  in 
letters  of  gold;  and  no  monument  that  may  be 
raised  to  their  memory  can  be  considered  as  too 
splendid. 

Previous  to  Lord  Whitworth's  quitting  Paris, 

allowed  her  by  Bonaparte.  And  Mrs.  Wolfe  Tone,  who^e 
hasbaud  was  a  general  in  the  French  service,  and  who  cut  his 
throat  in  Ireland,  to  escape  a  more  disgraceful  death,  has  a 
pension  of  60/.  per  annum,  and  that  only  within  the  last  three 
years! 

*  See  papers  laid  before  Parliament  in  1803,  on  Lord 
"Whit worth's  return  from  Paris.     Note  verbale  42. 

f  I  have  no  hesitation  in  declaring,  without  fear  of  being 
contradicted,  that  no  British  ambassador  had  such  a  character 
as  Lord  Whitworth  lefl  behind  him.  He  is  dignified,  without 
being  proud;  his*  affability  and  gentleman-like  behaviour  en- 
deared him  to  all  Paris;  and  he  added  additional  lustre  to  the 
character  of  a  true  Briton !  which  was  highly  necessary  at  that 
moment,  especially  as  some  of  our  opposition  men  WQuId,  in 
their  blind  partiality  for  France,  degrade  our  uative  character 
•f/nenten. 
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the  following  perfidious  article ,  appeared  io  the 
Argus  of  the  10th  May,  1803*,  and  next  day 
was  copied  in  all  the  French  papers.  "  We  have 
'*  heard,  that,  in  consequence  of  Lord  Whit- 
'^  worth's  intended  departure,  the  English  who 
"  are  now  in  Paris  are  hastening  to  quit  it.  We 
are  authorized  to  state,  that  all  apprehensions 
on  the  part  of  the  English  ^re  groundless ;  they 
will  see,  that  the  French  goTernment  will  afibrd 
to  the  persons  of  that  nation  who  wish  to  remain 
'•  in  France,  more  protection  than  their  own  am^ 
"  bassador  could  give  them.  They  ought  to  know, 
•'  that  France  is  no  longer  governed  by  a  Robert- 
"  pierre,  or  by  a  system  of  terror." 

Those  who  were  simple  enough  to  believe  in 
Bonaparte's  assertions,  were  lulled  into  security^ 
and  they  Were  all  made  prisoners  of  war.  Females 
and  children  at  school  were  included  in  this  ini- 
quitous decree. 

To  give  a  colour  to  this  act  of  iniquity,  he 
inserted  articles  in  the  French  papers,  as  takea 
from  London  papers,  giving  an  account  of  the 
government  of  England  having  arrested  all  French 
subjects  in  London. 

To  Lord  Elgin  he  gave  the  assurance,  that  he 
might  remain  in  safety  in  France  after  the  depar- 
ture of  the  English  ambassador,  and  afterwards. 

*  The  editor  already  alluded  to,  had  quitted  the  .Argus  long 
before  that  period^  for  refusing  to  insert  articles  which  were 
repugnant  to  hi^  feelings  as  a  Briton.     Vide  Friface. 
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caused  his  Lordship  to  be  detained  as  prisoner  erf 

war. 

To  Lord  Yarmouth  the  conduct  of  Bonaparte 
and  his  agents  was  equally  atrocioua^  His  Lord* 
ship  was  in  this  country  when  the  news  arrived, 
that  all  ESng^Iish  were  detained  in  Franpo.  He 
immediately  set  off,  to  try  to  bring  over  his  family. 
Before  the  packet,  which  sailed  as  a  flag  of  truccj 
went  into  Calais  harbour,  bis  Lordship  sent  to 
know  if  there  was  any  thing  to  be  apprehended. 
Mr*  Mengaud,  the  French  commissary  there, 
sent  back  word,  thA  passengers  might  land  with 
perfect  safety.  On  their  landing  they  were  all 
made  prisoners  of  war. 

A  question  arises,  whether  it  was  sound  policy 
in  our  ministers^  to  suffer  all  those  English,  who 
had  been  so  unjustly  detained,  to  remain  there 
without  being  exchanged  ?  No  doubt  our  ministers 
have  acted  upon  the  idea,  that,  to  have  consented 
to  the  exchange  would  have  been  recognizing  the 
principle  of  their  detention. 

The  doctrine  I  agree  to,  if  Napoleon  Bona- 
parte'fr  gc^ernment  could  be  considered  in  the 
light  of  3,  regular  system  of  government ;  but  that 
not  being  the  case,  why  not  make  any  sacrifice 
to  procure  so  many  unfortunate  persons  t(f  be  re- 
storedx  to  their  country^  Do  we  not  ransom 
British  subjects  from  the  bondage  of  the  piratioal 
states  of  Barbary  ?  '  And  what  diffference  is  there 
between    Na{M>leon  Bonaparte  .and    the  Dey  of 
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Algiers  ?     If  (here  he  any,  ii  is  io  Hrfc  idtautage 
of  the  latter. 

Such  is  the  man  i;rho  has  been  admitted  info 
the  political  compact  of  the  European  states,  and 
with  whom  treaties  and  alliances  are  made.  How 
they  have  been  observed  with  regard  to  England; 
I  have  already  shewn ;  I  will  now  examine  bow 
he  has  observed  them  towards  the  respective  state! 
of  the  Continent. 


TThe  views  of  Napoleon,  from  the  itlony^rit  thai 
he  procured  himself  to  be  declared  hereditary  em- 
peror of  France,  were,  by  the  mean^'  of  thai  colos- 
sal power  which  the  circumstances  attending  the 
devolution  had  produced,  to  become  the  SictaioY 
to  all  the  other  sovereigns  and  potenfiEftes  of  I&vl* 
rope;  to  reduce  them,  one  by  one,  first  to*  a  state 
of  vassalage,  then  to  seek  occasion  fof  destroying 
them ;  and  to  establish  on  their  ruins  a  number  of 
small  subordinate  monarchies,  to  be  governed  by 
the  different  branches  of  his  own  family,  under  his 
conlrbul :  in  fine,  to  raise  a  new  dynasty,  to  rule; 
liot  merely  oTcr  France,  but  over  Europe. 

Had  the  great  pbwers  of  the  continent  Uftder^ 
stood  fteir  own  interests ;  could  they  have  forgotten 
their  mutual  jealousies,  and  acted  with  the  ^an^ 
l^faescience  and  firmi^s  that  England  has  doti6^ 
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the  face  of  Europe  would  not  have  been  what  it  is, 
unfortunately  for  a  great  portion  of  mankind^  at 

this  day. 

The  integrity,  as  it  has  been  called,  of  the 
German  empire,  had  been  mutually  guaranteed 
by  the  Emperor  of  Russia  and  Bonaparte. 

In  violation  of  this  guarantee,  a  French  army 
was  marched  into  Hanover,  and  contributions 
levied  on  the  three  Hanse  Towns,  Hamburgh, 
Lubeck,  and  Bremen,  to  the  amount  of  200,000/. 

sterling. 

This  flagrant  conduct  ought  to  have  roused,  » 
particular,  the  resentment  of  the  Cabinet  of  St* 
Petersburgh,  in  conformity  to  their  obligations; 
but  it  was  to  pass  without  remonstrance.  . 

Austria  had  had,  before  tht&  period,  cause  to 
be  displeased  with  the  conduct  of  France — she 
was  still  considered  as  the  head  of  the  Grermaa 
empire.  She  and  Russia  ought  to  have  made  a 
common  cause,  and  united  in  measures  to  check 
the  progress  of  this  violator  of  treaties,  and  of  the 
lecuxity  of  foreign  sovereigns. 

Prussia,  also,  should  have  concurred  in  the 
same  object.  She  had  been  at  the  head  of  the 
armed  neutrality,  in  the  year  1795.  Under  her 
auspices,  the  States  of  Hanover  signed  a  treaty  of 
peace  with  the  Committee  of  Public  Safety.  This 
trtety,  and  the  neutrality  and  independence  of 
Hanover,  had  been  respected  by  the  Directory. 
It  was  the  interest,  as  well  as  duty,  of  Prussia^  to 
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%tep  forward  and  manifest  her  opposition  to  this 
iuvasion  by  Bonaparte^  of  this  independent  state. 
Sut  her  councils  were  directed  by  men  in  the 
pay  of  France ;  her  king  perceived^  when  it  was 
too  late,  the  danger  in  which  he  was  placed,  bj 
the  close  neighbourhood  of  a  French  armj  to  his 
own  states. 

Unfortunately  for  the  liberties  of  mankind,  the 
three  great  sovereigns  of  the  Eastern  part  of  the 
continent  of  Europe  were  found  unequal  to  com- 
bat with  the  tyrant  of  the  West.  I  believe  they 
are  all  three  princes  of  excellent  hearts^  and 
friends  to  the  welfare  of  their  respective  subjects; 
but  they  were  actuated  by  mutual  jealousies,  and 
overlooked  the  benefit  of  a  union,  against  a 
common  and  a  powerful  enemy.  We  may,  with 
propriety^  ^PP^y  ^o  them  the  observation  of  the 
Roman  historian,  ''  Dum  stnguli  pugnant,  omms 
**  vincuniur.*'  Had  Prussia  done  her  duty,  the 
battle  of  Austerlitz  would  probably  not  have  takea 
place ;  or  if  it  had,  and  been  gained  by  the 
French^  it  would  not  have  been  productive  of  the 
important  consequences  that  followed.  Had  Au» 
stria,  in  her  turn,  done  her  duty;  had  Russia  done 
her  duty  in  time^  we  should  not  have  heard  of  the 
treaty  of  Tilsit.  They  have  all  three^  in  sue* 
cession,  given  proofs,  that  Bonaparte  could  apply 
to  them  the  maxim,  ''  Divide  et  itnpera" 

His  grand  means  of  conquest  are  not  the  cou^ 
raee  and  ^ood  discipline  of  his  soldiers,  nor  the 
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skill  of  his  generals ;  the  former  are  certainlj  bravQ 
and  well  disciplined^  and  the  latter  skilfpL 

But  he  has  a  secret  more  efficacious.  I  haTC^ 
in  a  former  piirt  of  this  work,  hinted  at  that  secret. 
— He  thinks,  and  experience  has  nearly  proved 
that  he  Is  right,  "  Every  man  has  his  price."  This 
is  not  universally  true;  but  the  events  that  have 
taken  place  within  these  last  nine  years^  on  the 
continent  of  Europe,  have  demonstrated,  that,  in 
the  present  state  of  cabinets,  it  is  nearly  so. 

Bonaparte  knows  the  price  of  a  cabinet  mir 
nister;  he  knov^s  the  price  of  a  field  marsbalj 
and,  what  is  more,  he  knows  to  whom  he  may 
with  safety  offer  the  price.  Had  this  not  been 
the  case,  would  Ulm*  have  been  surrendered 
in  three  days  ?  Would  Magdeburgh  not  have 
been.properly  provisiftned  for  a  siege  of  six  weeks? 
And  would  it  have  been  given  up,  in  consequence 
of  a  forged  letter  from  the  King  of  Prussia? 

The  treason  of  some  of  the  Ministers  of  the 
Sovereigns  of  Europe,  has  in  fact  paralysed  all  their 
cabinets.  J  do  not  mean  to  say  that  every  indivi^ 
dual  has  been  a  traitor;  one  traitor  in  one  cabinet, 
is  sufficient  ta  frustrate  the  good  intentions  and 
patriotfc  views  of  all  the  othet  members. 

Had  there  not  been  traitors  among  them,  is  it 
possible  that  (hey  shoyld  not  have  discovered,  thjit 

•  I  do  net  q,ea ,,  by  this  allusfon,  to  rcpreteni  Mac*  »  • 
Waitor.    The  treason  tvi|l  be  explained  in  a  .ubwc^uept  page. 
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all  treatiefi  M^ith  the  "  Genius  who  directs  the 
destinies , of  France''  were  fallacious;  and  that 
to'uees  were  anly  made  on  his  part  for  the  purpose 
merely  of  gaining  time«  and  maturing  his  plans  of 
usurpation  ? 

He  bag  hardly  eyer  proposed  or  acceded  to  a 
truce  or  a  nominal  treaty  of  peace^  before  he  had 
iNFganized  the  means  of  finding,  when  it  suited  him^ 
a  pretext  in  the  conduct  of  th^  other  party^  for  in«> 
fringing  il  The  ambassadors  sest  to  him  by  thos«» 
rather  go  to  be  insulted  than  to  assert  the  dignity 
4>f  their  masters^  acid  Ihe  independepicc  of  thehr 
country. 

A  review  of  bi»  coodtiet  towards  iht  different 
Continental  powers,  almost  imnvediately  after 
signing  peace  with  them^  will  illustrate  this  pro- 
position. 

The  first  of  those  powers  wifk  whom  he  entered 
into  a  treaty  of  peace,  was  Russia. 

In  the  year  1801,  the  £mperor  P|mi1  seat  a 
Minister  to  Paris,  Count  Kalitscbefi;  for  that  ^e- 
csfic  purpose;. 

The  basis  of  the  treaty  was,  ^<  that  the  ter ritot ies 
of  the  King  of  Naples  should  be  entirely  OTacnated 
by  the  French  Troope,  mA  that  the  King  of  Sa*^ 
dinia  should  haye  an  ample  iadledinity  fol  what  ba 
bad  lost/; 

The  Ruseians  and  Freneft  bad  aoi  ma)de  mutual 
anibHiritti:  thene  was  therefore  ao^  rcstkution  lb 
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be  made  oa  either  side  of  the  two  contracting 
powers. 

Th^  promises  on  the  part  of  Bonaparte  were 
never  fulfilled^  as  they  were  aever  meant  by  him  to 
be  fulfilled. 

On  the  contrary^  very  harsh  and  severe  terms 
were  soon  after  imposed  on  the  King  of  Naples/  in 
a  separate  treaty  made  by  him  with  France,  by 
which  he  was  obliged  to  cede  to  the  latter,  th« 
principality  of  Piombino^  to  pay  500^000  francs, 
and  giv6  up  to  Bonaparte  all  the  pictures  taken 
from  the  Vatican  by  the  Neapolitan  troops,  when 
they  had  taken  possession  of  Rome. 

A  Minister  from  the  King  of  Sardinia  had  been 
sent  to  Paris,  to  treat  in  conjunction  with  the  Mv- 
nister  of  Russia.— He  was  ordered  to  quit  that  city 
within  24  hours. 

# 

The  Russian  Minister  presented  several  notes 
containing  strong  remonstrances,  to  which  the 
an8wer9  were  constantly  evasive. 

Notwithstanding  this  equivocal  conduct  of  the 
French  government,  Mr.  De  Marcoff  was,  on  the 
accession  of  Alexander,  appointed  ambassador  from 
the  court  of  St.  Petersburgh  to  the  cabinet  of  the 
Thuilleries,  and  concluded  peace  with  Bonaparte 
on  the  11th  of  October,  1801. 

A  secret  convention  was,  at  the  same  time, 
entered  into  for  the  indemnities  of  the  King  of  Sar- 
dinia; and  new  conditions  were  made  upon  which 
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Naples  was  to  conclude  a  fresh  treaty  with  France; 
but  these  were  withoflt  effect. 

Ao  arrogance  and  insolence  were,  on  eyery  oc-^ 
casion^  shewn  to  the  Russian  Minister^  and  the 
King  of  Sardinia  was  forgotten. 

Note  after  note  was  presented  bj  the  Russian 
Minister^  but  without  effect.  Mr.  De  Marcoff 
was  an  honest  man,  attached  to  the  interest  of  his 
Sovereign  and  his  country;  but  Bonaparte  had  by 
this  time  become  the  paymaster  of  some  of  the 
cabiiiet  of  St.  Petersburgh,  and  of  course  master  of 
the  person  of  Alexander. 

It  will  probably  be  considered  as  a  great  pre« 
sumption  in  a  private  individual,  to  use  harsh  epi* 
thets  in  sjieaking  of  public  men;  but  facts  which 
have  come  to  my  knowledge  will  justify  my  alle« 
-gations,  and  I  am  fearless  of  danger,  from  the  cir-- 
cunistance  of  my  declaring  them  to  the  British 
public  :— 

*'  Jostum  et  tenacem  propositi  vinim, 
f'  Non  ardor  tivium  prava  jubentium 
"  Nee  vulitu  inatantis  tyranni 
"  Mente  quatit  solids. 
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*'  Si  fractus  illabatur  orbis, 
"  Impavidum  ferient  ruina. 
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The  hoary  traitor.  Prince  Kurakin,  now  the  ac- 
credited Minister  of  Russia  in  Paris,  was,  at  the 
period  of  which  I  am  now  speaking.  Minister  of 
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tomgn  affairs  at  the  court  of  St.  Petersburgh;  he 
had  already  become  a  stipeadiary  of  Boaaparte; 
it  18  therefore  not  an  object  of  wonder,  that 
the  complaints  of  the  honest  Marcoff*  were  dis* 
regarded. 

Bonaparte  understood  too  well  the  <^aracter  of 
Alexander,  not  to  seize  the  opportunity  of  con* 
verting  it  into  a  useful  engine  to  promote  his  own 
vufyine  plans.  He  did  not  think  it  beneath  hit 
dignity  as  at  the  head  of  the  French  government. 
I  beg  pardon  of  the  Reader ;  dignity  does  not  be^* 
long  to  the  name  of  that  man.  But,  knowing 
Alexander  to  be  very  different  from  the  Macedo- 
nian hero  of  that  name,  he  made  him  a  present  of  a 
plentiful  importation  of  French  actresse^  dancers, 
composers,  daubing  painters,  singers,  mendieaot 
authors,  milliners,  &c. 

The  Russian  Noblesse,  being  in  an  extraordinary 
degree  attached  to  French  Fopperies  and  Frivo> 
lities,  were  not  backward  in  adding  to  the  stock  of 
Imperial  Importation.— 

Enlightened  and  dignified  Politkiaos  are  too 
apt  to  consider  things  in  the  great;  their  own  ho* 
nest  and  exalted  views  of  things  are  apt  to 
make  them  overlook  the  little  means  sometimes 
employed  by  a  cunning  aad  insidious  enemy.--— It 
must  not,  however,  be  forgotten,  that  great  events 
are  very  often  produced  in  human  affairs,  gireatly 
disproportionate  to  the  appareat  causes— Solyman 
the  Magniilcent,  who  about  250  years  ago  made 
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Christian  Europe  almost  tremble^  was  seduced^  by 
the  arts  and  petulance  of  a  Russian  Captive  of  J8^ 
to  transgress  a  fundamental  law  of  the  Ottoman 
Empire^  by  marrying  her,  and-  sacrificing  to  her 
jealousy  and  ambition  a  favourite  son,  the  apparent 
heir  to  his  crown*. 

Persons  of  the  description  I  have  just  mentioned, 
it  has  been  supposed,  are  too  insignificant  to  io- 
fluenee  the  affairs  of  nations ;  but  was  not  the 
simple  amour  of  Helen  with  Paris  the  immediate 
cause  of  the  Trojan  war,  and  of  the  ultimate  de- 
struction of  Troy  ?  Is  not  the  observation  of  Horace 
true^  '^  that  she  was  not  the  first  woman  who  was 
the  cause  of  a  destructive  war?" 

The  primary  and  most  efficient  cause  of  the  sub^ 
jijgation  of  the  Continent  of  Europe,  was  the  pre* 
dilection  of  ihe  higher  classes  at  every  court  for 
every  thing  that  was  French;  and  the  politic  mea- 
sure of  Bomi^parte,  is,  to  foster  and  promote  that 
predilection.  The  spy  is  to  be  found  in  the  garb  of 
a  female  dancer,  a  singer,  or  a  painter,  or  even  in  a 
Friscur;  who  pretend  to  have  had  reason  to  quit 
their  country;  who  insinuate  themselves,  in  the 
huioble  situation  of  persons  of  low  (condition  or 
menial  servants,  into  the  confidence  of  persons  of 
higJi  rank,  and  sometimes  prove  more  useful  to 
their  Missi^nars,  thao.  the  most  respectable  accre- 
dited agent. 

*  See  Dr.  Roberlson'a^  Cbarlei  tl|e  V,  and  M^rmonter* 
CoDtet  A}orau3E.  Solymaa  Hf 
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« 

An  insult  offered  to  an  accredited  Minister  at 
a  foreign  court,  is  well  understood  to  be  an  insult 
to  his  Sovereign. ~*To  prove  this  proposition,  it  is 
not  necessary  that  I  should  cite  Grotius,  Puffen- 
dorff»  or  Vattel;  the  thing  is  self-evident;  but 
v^hen  these  great  authors  wrote,  Bonaparte  was 
not  Master  of  France. — It  was  not  thep  anti- 
cipated^ that  treaties  solemnly  sanctioned  by  inde- 
pendent Sovereigns  were  to  become  a  dead  letter, 
whenever  it  should  answer  the  t^wrpo/foc*  views  of 
'  the  more  powerful  party  to  lay  them  on  the  shelf. 
Any  discussion  on  this  subject  is  useless. 

I  therefore  proceed  to  a  detail  of  facts  which  will 
incontestibly  prove,  that  it  is  no  easy  task  to  exe^ 
cute  the  duty  of  an  ambassador  at  the  court  of  St. 
Cloud. 

An  ambassador  has,  by  modern  historians,  been 
rather  coarsely  described  as  an  hoiiouratle  spy ;  he 
as  not  properly  a  spy;  for  he  is  sent  under  puMfc 
orders  to  watch  over  the  interests  of  the  country  or 
Sovereign  whom  he  is  to  represent.  It  is  understood 
by  the  court  to  which  he  is  sent,  that  his  person  is 
sacred ;  that  he  is  to  have  the  right  of  freely  making 
to  his  own  court  communications  of  what  he  sees 
passing  at  the  court  to  which  he  is  sent,  favourable 
.«r  unfavourable,  to  the  interests  of  the  Sovereign 
or  state  of  whom  he  is  the  representative ;  and  as 

*  I  use  the  word  "  usurpative"  in  imitation  of  Bonaparte'9 
tnsahing  and  false  epithet  of  Great  Britain;  '*  VUU  wr- 
patrict.*' 
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freely  to  receive  instructions  for  bis  conduct^  ac- 
cording to  the  contingencies  that  may  from  time 
to  time  arise.  The  messengers  be  sends>  and  the 
messengers  be  receives,  virith  their  dispatches, 
have,  since  the  first  institution  of  ambassadors;  bj 
the  common  consent  of  the  Sovereigns  of  Europe^ 
been  held  equally  sacred  with  the  ambassadors 
themselves. 

Before  the  usurpation  of  Bonaparte,  it  is  per* 
haps  true,  that  the  Freiich  ambassadors  and  their 
subordinate  agents  were  more  adroit  than  those  of 
any  other  power ;  if  this  was  in  fact  the  case,  they 
were  intitled  to  the  advantage  arising  from  their 
ingenuity:  but  Bonaparte  is  not  satis6ed  with  this 
advantage. — It  is  not,  with  him,  sufficient,  to  use, 
in  counteraction  of  the  views  and  plans  of  other 
courts,  the  crafty  intrigues  of  a  Richelieu,  a  Ma* 
sarin,  a  Choiseuil,  a  Vergennes^ ;  he  has  recourse 
to  practices  formerly  unknown  and  unsanctioned 
among  polished  nations.  He  knows  how  to  con-i 
vert  his  gens  d'armes  into  highwaymen  and  house* 
breakers;  he  can  procure  the  couriers  of  accredited 
ministers  to  be  murdered  on  the  high-way  and 
their  dispatches  seized;  and  even  the  drawers  and 
desks  of  foreign  ambassadors  themselves  to  be 
broken  open,  for  the  purpose  of  securing  their 
papers. 

*  Tbe  French  always  were,  as  they  say  themselves^  rouecs  en 
poiUi^e  (political  rakesj. 


l^illeyr&nd's  tunning,  aided  by  tfae  p0iv6r  df 
Idonej^  pxocUres  the  necessary  informatido^  and 
l^onaparte  is  not  Tery  delicate  in  the  application. 

kt  the  continental  courts^  where  the  liberty  of 
ttie  press  does  not  exist>  it  has  been  usual  for  th€ 
ambassadors  to  subscribe  for  a  manuscript  bulletin^ 
Containing  the  common  news  of  the  preceding  dayj 
anecdotes  of  the  Courts  Lady  Betty's  Rout^  or  thd 
Marquis  of — -^—*s  Amours,  Ac. 

These  productions  are  not  publicly  authorized ; 
thfey  are  called  in  France,  '*  tfouvdks  a  la  main/^ 
and  no  government  ever  gave  greater  countenance 
to  them  than  the  old-government  of  France.  Bo- 
naparte has  not  discouraged  them;  but  he  knows 
how  to  turn  them  to  his  own  purposes. 

When  iSonaparte  went  to  Lyons,  io  procure 
himself  to  be  proclaimed  President  of  the  Italian 
Republic,  Fouche,  whose  name  I  have  had  so 
frequently  occasion  to  mention,  caused  to  be  arrest- 
ed  a  man  of  the  name  of  FouOiaux,  the  author  of 
one  of  these  Ephemeral  Productions,  the  produc- 
tions themselves  to  be  seized,  together  with  a  list 
of  his  subscribers,  among  whom  the  name  of  Mr. 
Dc  MarcofF  was  unfortunately  found. 

Tlie  first  t!onsul  on  his  return  held  a  levee.  Mr* 
De  Marcoff  attended  it;  *  the  moment  he  presented 
himself,  the  new  president,  in  a  paroxysm  of  rage> 
(o  which  the  reader  must  already  have  seen  that 
he  is  subject,  exclaimed^  "  Well>  Mr.  De  Mar* 


^'  c#C  VfiiBt  infbrmation  bave  you  collected  frorti 
"  the  NoiFoettes  a  la  main?  If  you  cannot  send 
^'  iq  your  court  better  information  than  ^hat  you 
^'  can  collect  from  such  miserable  bulletins,  it  will 
*'  be  but  badly  informed/'  Then  turning  to  a  ge- 
neral oflScer,  who  was  standing  near  Mr.  De 
Marcoff — ''Were  you,  my  brave  fellow,  in  the 
'*  army  of  Massena,  when  he  beat  the  Russians  at 
'' Zurich  >"  Had  I  not  been  present,  I  should 
not  have  ventured  to  relate  this  anecdote. 

Marcoff  gave  him  a  significant  look;  shrugged 
up  his  shoulders,  and  withdrew. 

Mr.  De  Marcoff  was  attached  to  a  French  lady 
af  the  name  of  Madame  Hus;  she  had  emigrated 
with  her  parents.  It  was  generally  said  that 
Marcoff  was  married  to  her,  but  that  he  was  un^ 
willing  to  avow  that  connection,  because  she  wat 
tbe  daughter  of  an  actress. 

The  police  of  Paris  supposed  that  she  must 
kave  a  considerable  influence  o\'^r  him,  and 
tbat  she  might  be  induced  to  betray  him:  an 
agent  from  that  office^  was  therefore  sent  to  the 
lady  with  an  injunction  to  furnish  the  Bureau 
occasionally  with  some  of  the  ambassador's  papers, 
which  might  from  time  to  time  be  described  to 
her,  fof  tbe  use  of  the  first  consul,  and  to  commu* 
itieate  to  liie  poUce  regular  accounts  of  the  con** 

♦  The  police  agent  charged  with  this  delicate  negotiation, 
irai  a  French  lady. 
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versations  he  might  have  with  any  persons  in  ber 
presence. 

Douceurs  and  rewards  were  held  out  to  her>  hut 
she  declined  the  proposition. 

In  consequence  of  this  honourable  conduct, 
she  soon  received  from  the  police  a  letter  imjUing 
htv,  in  the  general  style  of  such  letters^  but  in 
effect  ordering  her^  to  appear  there  at  the  Bureau 
des  Emigres^ 

Till  the  receipt  of  the  invitation  from  the  office, 
Madame  Hus  had  never  communicated  one  syllable 
to  her  friend  Marcoff ;  but  now  she  thought  it  fit 
that  he  should  know  what  had  occurred. 

In  consequence  of  what  she  communicated  to 
him^  he  went  to  Talleyrand,  and  told  him  ''he 

believed  his  poor  Madame  Hus  was  to  be  shot 

by  the  police,  because  she  had  been  faithful  to 
*'  him—'*  *^Oh!''  said  Talleyrand,  ''it  is  only  a 
"  joke  on  the  part  of  the  police-" 

No  further  notice  was  taken  of  the  affair. 

About  six  months  after  Lord  Whitworth  quitted 
Paris,  a  change  had  taken  place  in  the  Russian 
cabinet.  A  virtuous  and  amiable  roan9  Prince 
Czartorinski,  had  succeeded  Kurakin  in  the  de- 
partment of  foreign  affairs. 

Mr.  de  Marcoff's  representations  were  then  re* 
garded  at  St.  Petersburgh ;  and  the  violation 
of  the  territory  of  the  German  £mpire,  by  the 
marching  of  a  French  army  into  Hanover; 
the  levying  of  contributions  on  the  Hanse  towns 
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Sn  time  of  peace;  and  the  repeated  insults  which  th« 
Russian  minister  had  received  from  Bonaparte, 
virere  properly  resented  by  Alexander :  he  recalled 
Mr.  de  MarcofF*,  and  Mr.  D'Oubril  remamed  at 
l^aris,  in  the  character  of  charg6  iV affaires. 

In  a  former  part  of  this  work,  I  have  given  the  his* 
tory  of  the  arrestation  and  murder  of  the  Duke, 
D'Enghien.  Civilised  Europe  felt  and  expressed  at 
the  time,  the  indignation  which  that  transaction  was 
naturally  calculated  to  excite ;  the  circumstances 
cannot  be  forgotten ;  but  the  lapse  of  a  few  years, 
and  the  subsequent  successes  of  the  perpetrator 
of.  that  detestable  and  detested  act  may  have,  in 
tome  degree,  diminished  the  interest  which  it  at 
first  excited  in  the  breast  of  every  human  being, 
who  had  the  least  consciousness  of  the  distinc- 
tion between  right  and  wrong,  between  the  re- 
ciprocal duties  of  man  to  man,  and  of  nation  to 
nation.  I  mention  the  circumstance  again,  be- 
cause it  is  connected  with  that  part  of  my  subject, 
of  which  I  am  more  immediately  treating. 

Sir  George  Rumbold,  the  accredited  minister  oC 

> 

*  When  this  honest  minister  left  Paris,  he  was  followed  by 
about  20  Gem  d*Annt8,  dressed  en  habit  bourgeois,  headed  by 
Colonel  Beaiivoisin,  whose  orders  were  to  rob  him  on  the  road,  if 
he  should  choose  to  travel  by  night.  Mr.  De  MarcofT^  however, 
disconcerted  their  plans ;  he  made  a  point  of  stopping  at  an 
ion  every  evening  before  it  became  dark :  th^  banditti  followed 
him  as  lar  as  Carlsruhe,  there  he  staid  a  week ;  and  his  followers, 
thinking  it  was  no  longer  prudent  for  them  to  remain  on  the 
Ccrman  territory,  returned  to  Paris. 
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tilt  British  gov^ncnent  at  Hamburgh^  a  neutral 
city,  was  arrested  iii  the  dead  of  the  night,  and 
his  papers  seized,  and  himself  dragged  to  Paris 
by  tfa^  orders  of  Bonaparte,  in  violation  of  the  laws 
of  nations,  which  had  been  respected  for  centuries 
by  the  united  voice  of  the  republic  of  Europe. 
The  intention  of  the  tyrant  was,  that  he  should  be 
subjected  to  a  mock  trial,  convicted  and  shot^^  as 
was  the  Duke  D'Enghien. 

It  has  been  supposed  that  the  intervention  of 
Prussia  prevented  tl>e  execution  of  this  intention « 
I  can  assure  tlie  reader  that  is  not  the  £ajct.  The 
'  Prussian  Cabinet  was,  at  that  time,  too  nauch  under 
the  influence  of  Bonaparte,  to  venture  to  make 
any  remonstrances  on  the  subject  of  Sir  George 
Rumbold,  or  to  expect,  if  they  had  made  them, 
that  they  would  have  been  received  with  respect. 

The  representation  of  Bonaparte'sown nvinisteFs, 
Fouche  and  Talleyrand,  respecting  the  jgross 
enormity  of  the  proceeding,  were  the  real*  cause 
why  the  murder  of  Sir  George  Rumbold  was  not 
added  to  the  catalogues  of  his  crimes. 

But  the  murder  of  the  Duke  D'Enghien,  and 
the  arrestation  of  Sir  George  Rumbold,  added,  to 
the, coolness  which  had  some  time  previously  sub- 
sisted between  the  Cabinets  of  St.  Petersburgh 
and  St.  Cloud. 

This  coolness  was  not  abated  by  the  libellous 
paragraphs,  wbich  appeared  in  the  Moni/etir 
ugain$t  Russia  and  her  emperor :  it  became  ma-^ 


mfet/t,  that  an  unlimited  licence  had  been  gpiyeii  hj 
Bonaparte  to  attack  that  Emperor  and  his  Ca^ 
binet;  and  they  recalled  Mr.  d'Oubril^  their 
Charge  d' Affaires  * . 

Before  he  left  Paris,  however,  he  presented  two 
very  spirited  notes  to  the  Court  of  the  Thuilleries^ 
in  one  of  which  he  complained  in  the  name  of  his 
imperial  master,  and  in  very  strong  language,  of 
the  violation  of  nentral  territory,  in  the  dase  of  the 
Duke  D'Enghien ;  and  in  the  second^  insisted,  in 
language  equally  strong,  on  the  neutrality  and 
independence  of  Naples,  and  the  indenmities  due 
to  the  King  of  Sardinia  f . 

The  subsequent  conduct  of  Alexander  pi^ves 
his  versatility  of  character,  and  the  weakness  and 
irresolution  of  his  counsels.     If  Bonaparte  was  in 

*  AboQt  this  time  a  work  appeared^  and  was  permitted 
to  be  circulated  io  Paris,  intitled,  ''  L'Histoire  de  Russie  reduite 
anz  seuls  faits.^'  It  gave  a  biographical  accoant  of  all  the 
sovereigns  of  Russia — I  ought  to  have  said  that  it  professed 
to  give. 

A  more  libelloas  production  has  never  been  before  th# 
public.  It  directly  accused  the  present  Emperor  Alexander 
of  being  the  instigator  of  the  murder  of  his  father  Paul.  It 
is  worth  reading;  because  it  proves,  that  when  it  suits  the 
purpose  of  Bonaparte,  he  can  permit  libels^  unjustly  aimed  at 
other  men,  to  be  propagated,  which,  though  true  as  applied  to 
himself^  he  would  not  only,  if  he  A<i(f  the  poweo  punish. With 
the  uUimum  suppticium;  or,  if  he  had  not,  require  another 
potentate  to  revenge  his  cause,  by  delivering  to  him  the 
victim,  whose  honesty  had  exposed  him  to  the  world. 

f  For  these  see  Appendix,  No.  8. 
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1804  considered  as  a  morderer  and  a  robber^  what 
has  he  done  since  to  regain  the  good  opinion  of  hitf 
imperial  brother  ? 

The  Alexander  of  the  year  1804  was  disposed 
to  go  to  war  with  France,  to  enforce  the  restora- 
tion of  the  King  of  Sardinia,  the  independence  of 
the  north  of  Germany,  and  of  the  hereditary  King 
of  Naples.  The  Alexander  of  1807  abandoned 
that  cause,  after  having  sacrificed  perhaps  150,000 
of  his  own  Subjects ;  and  gave  his  countenance  and 
his  aid  to  the  most  flagrant  transgression  of  good 
faithi  between  sovereign  and  sovereign,  to  be 
found  in  the  page  of  history  :  I  mean  the  conduct 
of  Bonaparte  to  Spain,  which  will  be  the  subject 
of  some  pages,  in  a  subsequent  part  of  this  work. 

On  the  recall  of  Mr.  d'Oubril,  Bonaparte  gave 
proof  how  easy  it  was  to  become  a  great  po- 
litician, without  being  profoundly  learned  in  the 
science  of  politics. 

Two  nights  before  Mr.  d'Oubril  quitted  Paris> 
the  police  officers,  with  a  posse  of  Gens  d^Armes^ 
entered  his  house,  headed  by  General  Savary,  and 
plundered  him  of  his  papers. 

But  they  had  been  anticipated  ^  the  most  im- 
portant papers,  in  consequence  of  a  hint  by  a  friend 
to  Mr.  d'Oubril,  had  been  removed. 

Savary,  however,  thought  himself  secure  of  his 
prize :  he  had,  as  he  thought,  made  all  the  neces- 
sary  preparatives  3  a  few  hours  before  the  time  fixed 
for  the  intended  execution  of  his  purposed  invasion^ 
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he  had  apprized  the  landlord*  of  the  hotel  where 
d'Oubril  lodged^  that  police  officers  would  enter 
the  windows  of  his  drawing  room;  but  as  it  was 
not  meant  to  injure  his  property,  it  would  be  ad- 
visable for  him  to  leave  the  windows  open ;  be- 
cause the  only  object  was,  to  seize  Mr.  d'Oubril 
and  his  papers. 

Whatever  might  have  been  the  primary  object  of 
the  intended  violation  of  the  domicile  of  an  accre- 
dited agent  of  a  foreign  and  independent  court,  the 
event  shewed,  at  least  that  the  agents  were  not  very 
much  impressed  with  the  notions  of  meum  and 
tuum.  The  commission  of  General  Savary  was^ 
*'  guocungue  modv^^  to  seize  Mr.  d'Oubril  and  his 
papers.  One  part  of  this  commission  he  could 
not  execute,  because  the  object  of  his  research 
had  bi.en  removed  to  another  place.  Mr.  d'Oubril 
was  not  at  home,  and  the  important  papers  were 
not  found.  Somt  papers,  however,  were  found; 
but  they  were  not  of  any  use  to  the  employers  of 
the  invaders.  Monsieur  Le  General  Savary  con- 
soled himself  for  this  disappointment,  by  seizing 
a  very  handsome  clock :  this  seizure  answered 
two  purposes.  Le  General  Savary  had  added  to 
his  store  of  plunder,  and  thought  that  the  trick  of 
breaking  through  the  windows  purposely  left  open^ 
might  thus  be  converted  into  a  tale  of  the  house 

•  Lapraiile,  who  kept  the  Hotel  de  Hollande,  Jq  the  Roe 
do  Helder* 
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having  been  violated  b}'^  some  unknown  bwditti 
of  unauthorized  burglars. 

This,  as  well  as  other  circumstances  of  the  sam^ 
kind,  apparenthf  of  but  little  importance,  as  indeed 
they  arcy  when  considered  i|i  their  isolated  state; 
I  have  thought  fit  to  introduce,  on  account  of  their 
connection  with  the  general  system  of  indiscriminate 
fraud,  violence,  and  perfidy,  which  constitutes  the 
organized  code  of  the  politics  of  the  Thuilleries. 


.  In  the  discussion  of  this  question,  on  t^e  conduct 
of  Bonaparte  to  foreign  powers^  Austria  is  intitled 
to  a  prominent  place. 

Not  more  than  twelve  months  after  the  treaty 
of  Luneville^  he  procured  himself  to  be  proclaimed 
President  of  what  he  chose  then  to  have  denomi- 
nated the  Italian  Republic. 

Soon  after,  he  took  violent  possession  of  one  of 
the  cantons  of  Switzerland,  and  incorporated  it 
with  what  was  then  called  the  French  Republic. 

He  soon  afterwards  imposed  on  the  whole  of 
Switzerland,  a  government,  which  he  thought  suit- 
able to  his  views;  having  previously,  by  force 
of  arms,  subjugated  the  people  of  that  unfortunate 
country,  in  direct  violation  of  the  treaty  of  Lane* 
ville. — By  the  Xlth  article  of  that  treaty,  the  con- 
tracting parties  had  mutually  guaranteed  the  in- 
dependence of  the  Batavian,  Helvetic,  Cisalpinej 
and  Ligurian  Republics  5  and  the  right  of  the  in- 
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liabitants  of  those  respective  countries  to  establiaU 
the  government  which  they  should  tiiink  most  suiti* 
able  to  their  situation. 

Russia  had  been  fortunate  in  her  choice  of  Mr. 
De  MarcofF  to  represent  her  in  Paris;  but  she  was 
unfortunate  in  the  Cabinet,  from  which  he  was  to 
*  receive  his  instructions:  Austria  was  not  so  for* 
tunate  in  the  selection  of  Count  Philip  Cobentzel, 
whatever  may  be  said  of  her  Cabinet.  I  have  ex- 
pressly said  Count  Philips  because  I  wish  the  reader 
not  to  confound  him  with  another  Cobentzel ;  Count 
Louis^  w*hose  character  ought  not  to  be  put  incom^ 
parison  with  that  of  Philip. 

This  latter  bad,  long  before  he  was  sent  to 
Paris  as  Austrian  ambassador^  been  a  creature  of 
Bonaparte ;  it  was  not  therefore  a  difficult  task  to 
prevail  upon  him  to  impose  upon  his  Court,  though 
he  was  sometimes  mortified,  by  being  obliged  to 
submit  to  the  ill  humours  of  the  new  Majesty  of 
France. 

J  must  observe^  that  while  an  apparently  pro* 
found  peace  existed  between  that  country  and  Au* 
stria,  Bonaparte,  whenever  he  reviewed  his  troops, 
was  in  the  habit  of  haranguing  them,  putting  them 
in  mind  of  the  glorious  achievements  which  they 
had  accomplished  at  Marengo  and  Hohenlinden ; 
and  that  they  must  prepare  themselves  for  gathering 
fresh  laurels. 

This  was  no  symptom  of  a  disposition  to  be  long 
j^t  peace  with  Austria :  it  rather  augured  that  he 
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Wat  preparing  for  a  rupture;  and  that  he  only 
waited  for  the  favourable  opportunity  of  producing 
it. 

His  conduct  towards  Count  Stahremberg  in  the 
year  1803,  deserves  notice  in  this  place. 

That  nobleman  had  been  ambassador  at  London ; 
he  had  gone  to  Vienna,  and  was  on  his  return  to 
re-assume  his  functions:  he  thought  fit  to  take 
Paris  in  his  way.  He  had  but  just  alighted  at  the 
gate  of  his  hotel,  when  a  commissaire  de  police 
whispered  to  him,  that  ^'  the  minister  of  that  de- 
partment desired  him  to  quit  Paris  in  24  hours^  and 
the  French  territory  in  three  days.'^ 

Stahremberg  asked  if  there  was  any  objection  to 
bis  going  to  the  Austriaii  minister,  Count  Cobent- 
^el;  the  answer  was,  ^^  No;  but  /  must  accompany 
you." 

Cobentzef,  informed  of  this  circumstance,  went 
to  Talleyrand,  who  advised  him  to  see  the  first 
consul  himself.  He  went,  and  stated  the  fact  of 
which  he  had  to  complain.— He  might  with  as 
much  effect  have  talked  to  the  wind.  Bonaparte, 
in  a  paroxysm  of  rage,  exclaimed,  in  vulgar  lan- 
guage, but  in  the  language  of  a  tyrant^  ^'  Je  suis 
lemaitre  chez  moi,  j'espere." 

Count  Stahremberg  was  obliged  to  quit  Paris : 
he  did  30 ;  not  in  the  character  of  an  ambassador 
from  a  court  at  pe^ce  with  the  tyrant  into  whose 
power  he  had  unwarily  fallen,  but  as  a  criminal^ 
banished  for  an  offence  actually  committed  against 
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the  laM^s  of  the  country  where  he  had  taken  his 
residence.  He  was  escorted  to  Calais  by  gens 
d'armes  I  !  !  Against  this  proceeding  the  court 
of  Vienna  made  no  remonstrance. 

After  the  commencement  of  the  war  witfe 
England,  the  march  of  the  French  troops  into 
Hanover,  the  levy  of  contributions  on  the  Hanse 
towns,  ought  to  have  roused  the  cabinet  of  Austria; 
but  no  !  Count  Philip  Cobentzel  assured  his  court 
that  Bonaparte  was  a  man  of  just  and  benevolent 
views. 

The  assassination  of  the  Duke  D'£nghien>  the 
arrest  of  Sir  George  Rumbold  ;  even  the  threat  of 
Bonaparte  to  march  an  army  to  Vienna  to  arrest 
some  French  emigrants  residing  there  *  ;  9II  these 
circumstances  combined  were  not  considered  by 
the  Austrian  cabinet,  as  furnishing  a  sufficient 
cause  for  making  preparations  to  resist  any  aggres- 
sion  from  France. 

The  assumption  of  the  imperial  diadem  by 
Bonaparte ;  his  converting  himself,  from  prerident 
of  the  Italian  republic,  into  king  oi  Itafy  s  theincor- 

*  About  the  time  of  Moreau's  trial,  there  were  some  emi- 
grants of  dislinction  at  Vienna ;  the  Bishop  of  Nancy,  the 
Conite  D'Avaray,  and  several  others :  Champagny,  then 
French  minister  at  Vienna,  presented  a  note,  demanding  that 
they  should  be  arrested  and  delivered  up  to  him.  The  couit 
of  Vienna,  in  this  instance,  saved  its  honour,  and  resisted  ihe 
4^iQand,  though  accompanied  with  a  threat,  that  in  case  of  re* 
fasal,  a  French  army  should  march  to  Vienna  to  enforce  it. 
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poratioQ  of  the  republic  of  Genoa  with  the  newly 
denominated  French  empire,  another  defiance  to 
Austria ;  produced  no  other  effect  on  the  elective 
emperor  of  Germany,  but  that  of  declaring  him- 
self, in  imitation  of  Bonaparte,  hereditary  emperor 
of  Austria. 

The  emperor  of  Germany  would  have  more  con* 
suited  his  dignity,  and  shewn  a  greater  magnani« 
mity,  by  laying  aside  his  former  titles,  than  by 
assuming  a  new  one,  to  put  himself  on  a  footing 
with  an  upstart  Corsican  *. 

It  must  here  be  observed,  that  Bonaparte,  in  order 

to  give  an  eclat  to  his  new  usurpations  in  Italy, 

formed  a  camp  at  Marengo^  and  another  at  Cos- 

tiglione,  and  made  an  insulting  parade  of  it  in  the 

-  Moniteur. 

Such  were  Bonaparte's  public  acts  of  aggression 
towards  Austria,  and  such  the  tame  submissioa  or 
apathy  of  that  power.«-^It  is  time  to  say  som^ 
thing  of  his  private  acts. 

No  sooner  was  the  war  commenced  with  England, 
than  he  sent  a  host  of  secret  agents  into  Austria, 
Hungatry,  the  Turkish  provinces  bordering  oil 
Austria,  and  into  Poland. 

*  The  title  of  emperor  may  now  suit  a  black  chiefs  like 
J)es$alines  or  Girisiopke;  but  every  legitimate  emperor  or  king 
should  have  renounced  those  titles.^— Shortly  after  Bona- 
parte had  made  himself  emperor,  a  public  robber  in  Italy,  of 
.  the  name  of  Fra  Diatolo,  assumed  the  title  of  Emperor  of  th,e 
Alps,  and  King  of  Mareugo  ! ! ! 
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Mengaudj  who  had  been  commissary  of  police 
at  Calais,  and  who,  during  the  time  of  the  direc- 
tory, had  been  their  secret  agent  with  Passzoan 
Oglou,  was  now  sent  into  Servia  to  -  Czemi 
Georges. 

Montgaillard,  Colville  *,  Beauvay  and  Guiliet  f  , 
were  sent  to  Austria  and  Hungary,  to  excite  and 
(encourage  riots  and  disturbances,  in  which  object 
they  were  seconded  by  the  new  French  minister  at 
Vienna,  Mr.  De  la  Roche/aticatiU,  a  ci-devant  duke^ 
and  ?L  ci-devant  Septembriseur,  supposed  to  be  much 
better  calculated  for  dirty  work  than  his  predeces- 
sor Champagny. 

The  persons  whose  names  I  have  menttoued, 
were  detected  in  paying  people  to  encourage  them 
U>  demand  the  reduction  of  the  pri(;e  of  bread, 
which  was  at  that  time  very  high  ;  disturbances  on 
this  account  had  taken  place,  and  the  agents  of 
Bonaparte  being  on  the  spot,  fomented  them« 

This  is  indeed  the  general  system  of  the  agents 
of  France,  conformably  to  their  instructions. 
They  are  always  on  the  alert,  and  wherever  they 
perceive  symptoms  of  dissatisfaction,  or  a  disposi- 
tion to  riot,  whether  in  a  church  or  at  a  pJay* 
house,  in  a  palace  or  on  a  farjn,  they  never  fail  to 

*  This  man  is  a  very  active  spy  of  Bonaparte.  He  h  a 
cUdctant,  aad  passes  for  an  emigrant.  He  xvas  in  this  country, 
but  sent  ofTby  governmeat. 

f  The  same  person  \\ho  had  ][)ee&  sent  to  poison  Louis 
XVUI.  at  Warsaw. 
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be  on  the  scene  of  action,  to  abet  and  to  encourage 
any  thing  that  may  tend  to  the  annoyance  or  the 
destruction  of  the  government  of  the  country  where 
they  reside, 

I  know  that  such  are  their  instructions ;  and  so 
far  (hey  may  be  commended :  they  generally  ad- 
here strictly  to  those  instructions*. 

The  incendiaries  whom  I  have  iust  named  were 
all  apprehended  fiagrajiie  delicto.  They  con- 
fessed their  guilt;  they  were  to  have  been  sent 
into  the  interior  of  Hungary  to  work  in  the  mines. 
But  the  cabinet  of  Vienna  is  not  quite  so  prompt 
as  that  of  St.  Cloud.  The  offenders  were  detained 
too  long  in  the  prisons  of  Vienna.  The  French 
army  entered  that  city,  and  liberated  them  from 
their  dungeons. 

I  have  already  stated,  that  persons  had  been 
sent  into  this  country  under  the  diplomatic  charac- 
ter of  commercial  agents^  and  said  something  of 
their  conduct.  The  same  system  was  adopted  to- 
wards Austria. 

General  Hedouville,  a  general  of  artillery,  who 

*  This  fact  is  proved  by  a  circular  from  the  police  of  Vienna^ 
to  the  magistrates  of  the  different  bailiwicks^  dated  19th  July, 
1805j  signed  Jhikirsch,  ''  ordering  them  to  arrest  all  foreigners 
'^  on  the  frontiers^  whose  passports  were  dated  after  the  first  or 
**  second  days  of  the  riots,  and  to  conduct  them  to  Vienna  in 
**  irons,  whatever  their  rank  may  be."  Several  Frenchmea 
were  in  consequence  apprehended  on  the  frontiers,  and  re-con- 
ducted to  Vienna.  One  of  them  was  arrested  at  Munich,  on 
the  requisition  of  the  Austrian  minister,  and  conducted  to 
Vienna,  • 
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had  just  returned  from  Petei'sburgk,  where  he  had 
been  ambassador,  was  sent  to  Venice  as  a  commer'^ 
cial  agent ;  and  an  officer  of  engineers^  of  the  name 
of  Rostagni^  was  appointed  his  vzc^-consul  for  that 
city. 

Hedouville  had  also  attached  to  him  another 
officer  of  engineers,  of  the  name  oiCastanzo;  and 
a  person  of  the  name  of  Prons,  inspector  of  roads  and 
bridges. 

The  three  subordinate  agents  were  taken  into 
custody  at  Venice^  on  being  detected  in  making  a 
survey  of  the  Po, 

The  Moniteur  of  July  25,  1805,  gave  an  ac- 
count of  the  arrest  of  these  men,  accompanied  with 
the  following  observations. 

*^  An  Aulic  counsellor  of  Austria  has  been  ar* 
'•  rested  at  Paris,  by  order  of  the  minister  of 
*'  police^  by  way  of  retaliation  for  the  arrestation 
*'  of  our  vice-commercial  agent,  and  other  French 
•«  subjects,  on  the  Austrian  territory.  This  will 
««  prove  to  the  Austrian  government,  that  it  is  not 
"  to  violate  the  laws  of  nations  with  impunity'/' 

The  arresting  of  three  spies,  Bonaparte  calls  a 
violation  of  the  laws  of  nations.  Had  he  detected 
such  vice-commercial  agents,  occupied  in  France, 
on  objects  similar  to  those  on  which  his  own  com- 
mercial agents  had  been  steized,  within  the  domi- 
nion of  Austria,  he  would  soon  have  sent  them 
before  a  "  commission  militaire." 

Emissaries  were  sent  all  over  Germany,  to  cor- 
nipt  the  public  functionaries,  post  masters,  and 
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post  office  clerks,  in  every  town  of  note ;  and  the 
persons  denominated  post  masters,  on  the  principal 
roads^  whose  office  is  little  more  than  that  of  fur- 
nishing post  horses. 

The  governments  of  Germany  used  to  send 
estafettes  (dispatches)  by  the  common  postillion, 
conveyed  thus  from  one  post  to  another.  The 
object  of  this  mode  of  conveyance  is,  to  save  the 
expense  of  a  horse  and  courier. 

Bonaparte  has  profited  from  this  scheme  of  Ger- 
man economy:  he  has  obtained  numbers  of  dis^ 
patches,  by  stopping  and  plundering  these  cheap 
conveyances.     At  length,  the  States  of  Germany  ' 
discovered  who  was  the  real  plunderer. 

An  English  messenger,  Mr.  Wagstaff,  was  ar- 
rested in  times  of  profound  peace,  near  the  Prus- 
sian territory.  It  was  said,  that  this  had  been  done 
by  common  highwaymen;  but  Bonaparte  unwa- 
rily betrayed  his  own  secret.  In  his  official  paper, 
of  20th  March,  1804,  there  appeared  the  corre- 
spondence taken  from  Wagstaff^.  It  could,  there* 
fore,  no  longer  be  doubted,  who  had  so  long  been 
the  real  brigand. 

The  French  ministers  at  Dresden,  Vienna,  Ber- 
lin, Hamburgh,  Francfort,  Munich,  &c.  &c.  had 
regular  communications  with  the  clerks  at  the 
post  offices,  by  which  they  could  have  the  perusal 
of  every  letter,  and  the  custody  of  such  as  it  suited 
their  purpose  to  keep. 

*  It  was  a  dispatch  from  Lord  Harrowby,  secretary  for  f»» 
rttiga  afiairs,  to  Lord  Gower,  our  ambassador  at  St.  Peter»burgh. 
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Tiie  clerks  at  these  offices  yrere  generally  paid 
from  two  to  four  hundred  ducats  per  annum,  by 
the  French  government;  treble  the  amount  of  their 
regular  salaries.  Thus,  the  whole  of  Germany 
might  be^  considered  as  being  as  completely  under 
the  influence  of  that  government,  as  if  it  had  con* 
stituted  so  many  prefectures  of  France. 


The  views  of  Bonaparte^  with  respect  to  Prus» 
sia>  were  not  difficult  to  be  discovered ;  he  used  less 
reserve  towards  the  Prussian  cabinet  than  he  did 
to  any  other ;  he  waid  well  assured^  that  he  would 
not  be  effectually  opposed. 

To  illustrate  and  prove  this  assertion,  I  must 
take  a  review  of  the  organisation  of  the  Prussiaa 
Cabinet^  and  of  the  characters  of  the  members  of 
which  it  was  composed. 

The  leading  members  were,  the  ministers  for 
foreign  affairs,  and  for  the  home  department. 

To  the  title  of  the  latter  was  added,  that  of 
comptroller  general  of  the  kingdom.  This  title 
was  purposely  created  for  Count  Schulemberg. 
Klaehnert»  This  nobleman  is  upwards  of  seventy 
years  of  age ;  had  been  a  cabinet  minister  for  up« 
wards  of  forty  years>  and  had  been  ^ways  coa- 
sidered  as  attached  to  England^ 

Mirabeau,  in  his  Secret  History  of  thp  Court  of 
Berlin,  speaks^  very  highly  of  tjie  talents  of  this 
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nobleman. '  And  when  every  effort  had  been  niade» 
on  the  part  of  the  French  cabinet,  after  the  death' 
of  the  Great  Frederic^  to  detach  his  successor  from 
the  English  interest,  Schulemberg,  in  conjunction 
with  the  late  much  lamented,  and  much  to  be 
lamented,  Duke  of  Brunswick^  resisted  all  solicita- 
tions. 

But  the  situation  of  the  affairs  of  Germany  having 
been  completely  changed,  by  the  usurpations  of 
Bonaparte,  and  the  Count's  estates  being  situated 
within  the  newly  erected  kingdom  of  Westphalia, 
he  was  under  the  hard  necessity  of  taking  the  oatk 
of  allegiance  to  Jerome  Bonaparte. 

The  department  for  foreign  affairs  hftd  been  for 
tnany  years  under  the  direction  of  Count  Haugwitz. 

This  nobleman  is  also  upwards  of  seventy  years 
of  age ;  he  possesses  talents  and  wit ;  he  has  tra« 
veiled  much.  In  the  reign  of  the  Great  Frederic, 
he  was  employed  under  the  minister  Hertzberg. 
Though  his  attachment  to  the  French  revolution 
was  conspicuous,  he  was  employed  by  his  govem- 
gnent  to  make  a  treaty  with  Austria,  in  1792, 
and  final  arr(\ngements  for  the  conduct  of  the 
ensuing  campaigh  :  for  these  purposes  he  was  sent 
to  Vienna. 

In  1804,  he  was  dismissed  from  his  situation  of 
minister,  but  restored  in  1806.  Talleyrand,  to 
flatter  his  vanity,  wrote  to  him,  that  Bonaparte  liad 
called  him  the  **  Sully  of  Prussia." 

The  ordinary  course  of  business  Was,  that  these 
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two  ministerg  sent  id  their  reports,  not  to  the  king 
dinct,  but  to  his  two  secretaries,  Mr.  Lombard*, 
for  the  foreign  department,  and  Mr.  Bejmef,  for 
the  interior. 

These  two  persons  made  their  reports  to  th^i 
king,  who  gave  his  answers  to  them,  expressive 
of  his  approbation  or  disapprobation,  and  they 
cotaimunicated  his  decision  to  the  respective  mi- 
jiisters;  thej  had,  of  course,  more  influence  than 
the  ministers  themselves.  It  was  onlj  on  extra- 
ordinary occasions  that  a  cabinet  council  was 
.summoned,  when  the  ministers  could  converse 
with  their  sovereign.  It  is  easy  to  suppose,  that^ 
mt  the  levees,  no  business  was  transacted. 

I  have  thought  proper  io  give  this  picture  of 
the  cabinet  of  this  ill-fated  monarch,  as  it  will 
.tend  to  elucidate  many  extraordinary  cases,  which 
have  occurred  ia  that  country. 

*  Mr.  Lombard  had  two  brothers  employed,  the  one  in  the 
war  department,  the  other  in  the  foreign  office.  These  youog 
men  were  the  sons  of  a  French  hair  •dresser  of  the  present 
king's  fatber^,  who  had  them  weft  educated,  and  placed  them 
all  in. high  situations;  in  return  for;MEhic()^hey  betrayed  their 
adopt^  country!  The  indignation  of  the  Prussian^i  against 
Lombard,  the  king's  secretaVy,  was  very  great.  After  the 
Jiattle  of  Jeoa,  be  entered  the  town  of  Custrin,  on  ibot :  he 
was  soon  discovered,  and  the  popular  e  would  have  torn  him  to 
pieces,  had  it  not  been  for  the  protection  he  received  from 
some  Prussian  officers. 

t  He  bad  been  one  of  the  illuminati,  and  always  considered 
a  staunch  friend  to  Republican  France*     • 
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The  Prussian  sovereign  M^as  n6t  towt  fortuttate, 
in  tlie  constitution  of  his  cabinet,  than  the  Em- 
peror Alexdnder;  nor  less  unfortunate,  in  his  ac- 
credited ambassador  to  Paris,  than  the  Emperor 
Francis.  The  Marquis  Lucchesini,  an  Italian  by 
birth,  M^as  selected  for  this  important  trust.  He 
was  not  more  faithful,  in  tlie  discharge  of  hh 
duties,  than  Count  PMip  Cobentzel. 

It  appears  to  have  formed  a  part  of  the  system 
of  Bonaparte,  with  respect  to  foreign  nations,  that 
the  persons  who  are  to  fill  the  office  of  ambassador 
to  his  court,  should  be  selected  by  himself,  instead' 
of  being  freely  nominated  by  the  sovereigns  whose 
representatives  they  ought  to  be.  We  need  not, 
therefore,  be  surprized,  that  he  generally  finds 
them  favourable  to  his  views. 

From  the  peace  of  Basle,  concluded  bet^^een 
the  Committee  of  Public  Safety  and  the  father 
of  the  present  king,  the  government  of  Prussia 
received  an  annual  subsidy  of  one  million  of  rix- 
dollars,  (kOO,OOOI.  teterling)  as  a  price  of  neu- 
trality.* 

The  cupidity  of  that  monarch,  his  ministers  and 
secretaries,  has  been  the  cause,  that  the  continent 
of  Europe  U  iu  that  state  of  vassalage  in  which 
we  see  it.    If,  iti  the  time  of  the  Directory,  when 

^  Bokiaparte  and  Talksyrand  have  repeatedly  daid,  that 
Prussia  also  received  money  from  the  coalitioa.  to  remain 
neater.  The  Prussian  monarch  has  since  amply  reimbursed 
his  double  subsidiea  • 
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the  Russians  were  masters  of  Italy,  and  we  were 
in  possession  of  the  Helder,  Prussia  had  marched 
only  half  her  army  to  join  the  Austrians  on  the 
Lower  Rhine,  every  thing  might  then  have  been 
settled ;  but  the  king's  attachment  to  his  rix- 
dollars,  seconded  by  the  ridiculous  proposals  of 
Sieyes,  then  minister  at  Berlin,  to  place  a  Prus- 
sian prince  on  the  throne  of  France,  and  the  Gallic 
influence  of  the  king's  ministers  and  secretaries; 
prevented  this  monarch  from  doing  that  which  his 
honour  and  interest  demanded. 

Even  when,  after  the  return  of  Bonaparte  froni 
Egypt,  he  saw  there  was  no  likelihood  of  his  bro- 
ther being  placed  on  the  throne  of  the  Bourbons, 
still  he  refused  to  join  the  coalition,  under  the 
pretext  of  his  having  signed  the  armed  neutrality 
>vith  the  petty  princes  of  Germany.  Mfe  shall 
presently  see  the  conduct  of  Prussia  towards  one 
of  those  princes*,  whose  independence  she  had 
guaranteed. 

After  the  rupture  of  the  treaty  of  Amiens,  it 
was'generally  understood,  that  the  I?rench  govern- 
ment intended  to  take  possession  of  Hanover.  I 
have  heard  it  stated,  and,  I  believe,  from  good 
authority,  that,  when  the  cabinet  of  St.  James's 
were  apprized  of  that  intention^  they  proposed  to 
Prussia  the  temporary  occupation  of  the  Elec- 
torate. 

*  The  Elector  of  Hanover. 
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Mr.  Jackson,  our  minister  at  Berlin,  presented 
to  Mr.  Haugwitz,  a  note,  or  memorial,  to  that 
effect.     It  received  no  answer. 

A  short  time  after,  Mr.  Jackson  was  at  court, 
on  occasion  of  the  king's  birth-day.  Hanover  had 
already  been  occupied  by  a  French  army.  His 
Prussian  Majesty  expressed  his  regret  at  that 
event.  Mr.  Jackson  very  properly  observed,  that 
his  Majesty  might  have  prevented  it ;  and  referred 
to  his  note,  presented  to  Haugwitz.  The  king 
had  never  seen  the  note,  nor  heard  of  it.  Haug- 
witz pretended,  that  he  had  given  it  to  Lombard ; 
and  the  latter,  that  he  had  mentioned  it  to  the 
king.  His  Majesty,  however,  was  of  opinion^ 
that  Haugwitz  had  been  negligent.  He  took  from 
him  the  PortrfeiUlley  and  gave  it,  ad  interim^  to 
Baron  de  Hardenberg* ;  but,  in  a  very  short  time 
after,  Haugwitz  was  reinstated. 

Immediately  on  the  arrival  of  the  French  army 
in  Hanover,  Bonaparte  took  measures  for  putting 
in  execution  the  plans  he  had  previously  formed 
for  revolutionizing  Poland.  It  would  be  ridiculous 
to  say,  that  his  intention  was  to  restore  liberty 
and  independence  to  the  oppressed  people  of  that 
ill-treated  country.  His  pretence  was  such,  be- 
cause he    thought  that  that  would  facilitate  his 

*  This  noblexnan  has  the  character  of  honest  and  upright: 
but  of  what  avail  could  this  character  be^  while  the  king's 
secretaries  thwarted  every  thing  be  intended  for  the  interest 
of  his  betrayed  country. 
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real  object^  to  excite  a  war  upon  the  contineati 
which  might  employ  the  three  great  powers  of 
that  part  of  Europe^  and  leave  him  undisturbed 
in  his  attempts  upon  this  country. 

I  have  reason  to  believe^  that  he  once  enter* 
tained  an  idea^  that  the  conquest  of  the  British 
Isles  was  an  object  within  his  reach.  In  a  short 
time  he  was  convinced^  that^  at  least,  he  had 
anticipated  the  period  of  its  accomplishment;  and 
perhaps,  saw,  that  it  was  ultimately  impossible. 
He  kept  up  the  farce,  however,  in  order  to  blind 
the  three  great  powers  whom  I  have  mentioned* 
The  camp  at  Boulogne  was  continued ;  the  flotilla 
was  assembled ;  and,  if  he  had  succeeded  in  his 
plan  of  raising  a  war  among  the  three  gi'eat 
powers,  by  his  attempt  to  revolutionize  Poland, 
the  invasion  of  England  would  certainly  have 
been  attempted.  Every  honest  patriot  must  ner 
cessarily  feel  a  shock,  from  the  idea  of  his  country 
being  made  the  seat  of  war;  but  I  almost  regret^ 
that  Bonaparte  did  not  pursue  his  projected 
scheme.  I  am  confident  that  he  would,  long 
ago,  have  been  prostrate  in  the  dust;  and  that 
his  favourite  object,  of  erecting  an  universal  mo«> 
oarchy  under  a  new  dynasty,,  of  which  he  was 
to  be  the  lord  paramount,  would  have  been  anni^ 
hilated,  and  Europe  would  now  have  be^n  free. 

I  proceed  to  the  detail.— t> 

To  Bonaparte's  plan  of  revolutionizing  Poland^ 
Haugwitz  was  privy.     A  person,  charged  witb 
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the  maDagement  of  that  affair^  was  sent  to  Berlio, 
to  confer  with  that  minister  on  the  subject. 

It  was  intended^  that  Irishmen^  and  other  fo« 
reigners,  should  be  sent  to  Warsaw,  and  other  parts 
of  Poland,  to  establish  manufactories,  and  apply 
themselves  to  the  cultiyation  of  the  Iwds.  The  po- 
pulation of  Poland  was  thin ;  it  was,  therefore,  sap- 
posed,  that  the  purchasers  of  estates  might  find 
but  little  difficulty  in  introducing  into  Poland  new 
pultivators,  at  least  into  that  part  which  belonged 
to  Prussia. 

These  cultivators  were  to  be  French  soldiers  in 
disguise. 

Several  Polish  nobles,  apprized  of  the  intentions 
of  the  French  governinent,  gave  encouragement 
to  the  scheme. 

It  cannot  be  the  subject  of  wonder,  that  the 
Poles,  who  were  under  the  Prussian  government, 
wished  to  shake  off  the  yoke;  for,  independently 
of  the  indignation  which  all  Poles  mu^t  have  felt 
at  the  infamous  partition  of  their  country  by  tlie 
three  ravenous  eagles,  the  inhabitants  of  that  pari 
which  had  f9.Uen  to  the  lot  of  Prussia  had  infinitely 
more  cause  to  complain  than  the  subjects  of  Russia 
pr  Austria — and  for  these  reasons:— 

L  All  the  Polish  laws  in  Polish  Prussia  were 
abolished.  All  public  acts,  and  all  proceedings  in 
the  courts  of  justice,  were  to  be,  not  in  the  native 
language  of  the  country,  but  in  German.     In  the 
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Austrim  and  Russian  departments,  every  ttiSng^ 
remained  in  stalu  quo. 

9.  No  Pole  could  eicercise  any  public  function 
in  Prussian  Poland,  but  in  the  Austrian  and  Eus>- 
sian  tbey  could. 

3.  No  Pole  could  become  an  oflScer  in  the  Prusf^ 
«ian  army;  but  there  M^as  no  such  exclusion  from 
those  of  Austria  and  Russia. 

The  Prussian  Poles,  therefore^  wer^  disposed  to 
listen  to  the  suggestions  of  France. 

Applications  had  already  been  made  to  the  gal- 
lant Kosciusko;  but  he  did  then,  as  he  has  done 
since,  decline  entering  into  the  views  of  Bonaparte. 
He  had  not  forgotten  the  horrid  treatment  whicU 
his  countrymen  had  received  from  this  universal 
murderer,  when  they  made  an  opposition  to  their 
being  sent  to  the  West  Indies. 

Bonaparte's  plan  having  been,  bm  before  stated, 
submitted  to  Haugwitz,  was  much  approved  by 
him;  but  he  observed,  that  such  an  extensive 
jefttablishmcnt,  by  foreigners,  could  not  be  com- 
menced without  the  approbation  of  the  king. 

A  memorial,  to  that  effect,  was  drawn  up  by  the 
private  agent  of  Bonaparte,  and  presented  to  the 
king  by  Haugwitz,  requesting  permission  to  pur- 
cha^e  lands,  axid  establish  manufactories,  in  Prus- 
sian Polan4* 

The  king,  however,  by  the  advice  of  his  other 
minister.  Count  Schulemberg,  declined  to  accept 
^he  proffered  favour. 
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Mr.  Haugwitz  notified  this  to  Banaparte'i 
agent,  then  at  Warsaw.  I  was  on  teiins  of  inti« 
macy  with  that  gentleman ;  and  he  permitted  me 
io  take  a  copy  of  the  note^  which  I  present  to  my 
readers^  for  the  purpose  of  giving  them  some  idea 
of  the  fidelity  which  Bonaparte  observes  towards 
his  allies^  in  times  of  profound  peaqe* 
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Monsieur, 
Une  absence^  que  j*ai  faite  sur  mes  terras, 
''  m'aempSche  de  repondre  plutdt  a  la  lettre  que 
^'  vous  m-avez  adressee  de  Yarsovie  en  date  du 
12  Septembre.  Je  n*en-ai  pas  moins  transmis 
au  Roi  le  memoire  que  vous  m'aviez  presente 
"  le  8  d'Aout;  et  je  me  trouve  charge  de  vous 
"  dire  que  sa  Majeste  ne  juge  pas  a-propos  d'ac- 
''  cepter  les  propositions  qui  y  sont  renfermees,  ni 
''  d*accorder  en  general  dans  le  moment  present 
*'  des  concessions  particuli^res  pour  de  nouveaux 
«'  etablissemens  dans  la  Prusse  meridionale. 

*'  Je  vous  rends  cette  reponse,  telle  qu'dle  m'a 
''  6ti  frescrite,  et  j  y  ajoute  lassurance de  la  con-» 
''sidcration  distinguee  ^vec  laquelle  j'ai  Thon- 
^'  ppur  d'lStre, 

^'  Monsieur^ 

f'  Yotre  tres  humble  serviteur, 
"  Berlin,  u  HAUGWITZ. 

^' le  8  Octobre,  18QS, 

H  4  Momieur  f  ♦  ♦  HSiel  de  frm^^  4  Far^ovtW* 
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If  Mr.  Haugwiiz  had  not  entered  heartilj  into 
the  \iews  presented  to  him  bj  this  emissarj,  would 
he  have  taken  upon  himself  to  present  the  memo* 
rial  to  the  king  ?  Would  he  have  sent  an  answer 
to  the  letter  of  the  emissary  ?  Would  he  have 
said,  "  Jt  vans  rends  cette  r^ponse,  telle  qu'dle  m*a 
*'  iti  preterite  ^"  I  shall  have  another  occasion^  in 
the  course  of  this  work>  to  expatiate  on  the  treasons 
of  this  Haug^itz* 

Prussia  was,  at  this  time^  inundated  with  emis* 
sarifs  from  Frftnee,  sent  there  to  bribe  the  post 
offices  and  clerks  in  the  different  offices  of  govern** 
ment. 

Count  Schulemherg  caused  several  to  be  ar- 
rested,  and  would  have  had  them  s^t  to  q.  for* 
tress ;  but,  by  the  interference  of  Mr.  JLiomb^rd^ 
they  were  only  h^iuished  from  the  Prussian  States*. 

Amongst  the  swarra  of  secret  agents  sent  to 
Pfu^sia^  there  was  a  person  who  was  commissioned 
to  bribe  the  subalterns  of  all  the  government 
offices  in  Berlin.     He  was  betrayed  by  a  person  in 

*  About  the  time  that  thes^  persons  were  banistied  from 
Prussia,  the  magistrates  of  Ratisbon  also  banished  from  that 
city  a  French  emissajry,  who  was  there  upon  a  *'  voyage  decora 
'*  rupiion,'*  ^paparte's  manceuvres  being,  in  a  great  measure, 
exposed,  he  had  the  impudence  to  insert  an  article  in  the  Pub^ 
lioiste  of  the  13th  May,  1S04,  stating,  Miat  Germany  swarmed 
with  emissaries,  sent  by  England,  to  corrupt  the  post  ofEces, 
and  public  functionaries,  in  that  country ! ! !  If,  instead  of 
England,  he  had  said  France,  he  would,  for  once  in  his  life, 
have  told  the  truths 
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tlie  forciga  dflice  nt  Berlioj  of  the  name  of  Eck- 
hardstein,  and  wa$  in  eonsequence  exiled  from  tfae 
Prussian  States. 

When  Count  Sehulemberg  informed  him  of 
the  King's  orders  to  quit  Prussia^  he  wrote  a  let* 
ter  to  that  minister^  requesting  permission  to  stay 
in  that  country  till  he  received /tird^i^  instructions 
from  his  government.  The  following  copy  -of  a 
Letter  from  Schulemberg  to  the  emissary^  will 
prove  the  authenticity  of  the  above  statement* 

"  Berlin,  cc  4  Fevricr,  1 804. 

*'  Monsieur, 

**  Je  n'al  pas  encore  pi^  prendre  les  ordres  du 
**  Roi  relativement  a  la  demande  que  vous  ave^ 
^'  faite  de  faire  un  sejour  encore  de  trois  sf  maines 
^'  dans  ses  etats  jusqu'tl  ce  que  vous  ayez  fc^u  des 
*'  instructions  ulterieures  de  votre  Gouverne- 
'^  ment* 

'*  Quand  a  moi  je  ne  vous  conseille  point  de 
''  rester  ici  au  dela  de  trois  jours.  D*ailleurs, 
'^  vous  Stes  survcille  ici,  et  la  virit^  percera  sur  la 
''  cause  dc  votre  surveillance.  II  n'est  pas  pro- 
*^  bable  que  les  employes  des  affaires  etrangeres 
^^  avec  qui  vous  avez  eu  des  rapports,  garderont 
'*  le  secret,  &c.     Jo  suis.  Monsieur,  &e. 

(Signed)  *'  SCHULEMBERG. 

<^  A  Monsieur  ♦  *  *, — Inspecteur  (la  MineSy  Sfc, 
au  Service  de  la  R^ublique  Franfaise^  H6lei 
de  Russie  a  Berlin,'*^ 
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Three  days  after  the  receipt  of  this  letter^  Che 
emissary  quitted  Berlin.  I  call  upon  NapoleoB 
Bonaparte  to  deny  this  statement  if  he  can.  I 
call  upon  Napoleon  to  contradict  it  if  he  can»  as 
the  above  emissary  was  specially  employed  by  him, 
corresponded  with  him  direct^  and  had  no  com* 
tnunicatioo  with  any  of  his  ministers ! 

This  conduct  of  Count  Schulembcrg,  added 
to  the  failure  of  the  scheme  of  revolutionizing 
Poland,  irritated  Bonaparte  against  the  Prussian 
Cabinet :  and  the  resignation  of  Haugwitz,  who 
had  again  incurred  the  displeasure  of  his  sove- 
reign, and  the  succession  of  the  Baron  tie  Hardcn- 
foerg  to  his  place,  added  to  that  irritation. 

"  Hinc  illae  iacryraae."  Hence  themarkcd  vi- 
rulence of  Bonaparte  towards  Prussia. 

When  Bonaparte  assumed  the  imperial  crown, 
Prussia  was  the  first  to  acknowledge  his  title: 
the  reason  is  clear,  from  what  I  have  already  said  ; 
it  was  then  too  late  for  her  to  express  reluctance. 
He  soon  assumed  the  tone  of  a  master.  When, 
under  the  semblance  of  ,a  compliment,  he  sent  to 
the  Prussian  monarch  his  new  order  of  the  legion 
of  honour,  it  was  accompanied  with  an  intimation 
not  difficult  to  be  understood— th ait,  if  it  were  not 
accepted,  the  refusal  would  be  considered  as  a 
declaration  of  war. 

•    This    high   compliment    of  the   order  of   the 
legion  of  honour,  yas  only  meant  as  a  substitute 
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•  « 

for  the  subsidy  of  one  million  of  rix-dollars : 
from  that  period  ( 1804)  the  subsidy  ceased  to  be 
paid. 

This  accounts  for  his  Majesty  of  Prussia  having 
interposed  in  the  affair  of  Sir  George  Rumbold ; 
though  I  am  persuaded,  tbat^  if  Haugwitz  bad 
continued  in  office,  no  such  interposition  would 
haye  been  made*. 


The  conduct  of  Bonaparte  to  those  powers  of 
continental  Europe  who  were  called  the  greater, 
Jiaving  been  exposed,  it  becomes  easy  to  account 
for  his  conduct  to  those  who  were  called  the 
s$natter.  Alas !  there  exists  now  no  such  disHno 
Uonr^^W  are  equally  small;  but  they  had  all 
equally  the  means  of  becoming  great :  they  did 
oot  employ  those  means   when  they  had  them, 

*  Mr*  Jackson^  oar  id  mister  at  BerliD,  was  the  great  cause 
of  this  interposition.  Notwithstanding  that  gentiemaQ's  ac- 
i:nowlcdged  political  abilities,  the  task  he  had  to  perform  was 
difficult.  He  was  well  acquainted  with  the  influence  of  France 
over  the  Prussian  Cabinet;  but  he  had  the  predominancy  in 
this  instance*  He  was  well  acquainted  with  the  German  lan- 
guage; he  wa^ accomplished  in  the  literature  of  thac  country^ 
and  knew  its  manners  and  usages.  He  was,  besides,  an  accom* 
plished  gentleman,  and  had  the  advaqtage  of  being  married  tp 
a  lady  of  the  Prussian  court. 
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and  now  thej  have  nothing  left  but  ^'subniis- 


''  sion/' 


•"  Are  there  no  means  of  reconciliation  left  ? 

"  No^  none  left,  but  by  submission;  and  that  word 
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Satan* s  Speech  to  the  Suti^ 

Spain  and  Holland^  Naples  and  Portugalj  were 
regarded  hy  Bonaparte  as^  already  conquered 
countries;  and  Switzerland^  had  been  actually 
conquered.  Let  the  three  great  powers  now  con- 
sole themselves^  if  they  can,  from  the  reflection, 
that  they  are  not  less  than  the  Utile  powers,  whose 
independence  they  might  have  secured. 

But  the  fate  of  the  gallant  young  Kng  of 
Sweden  deserves  commiseration.  He  did  Ids  duty ; 
and  if  the  great  powers  of  Europe  had  seconded  iUt 
efibrts,  ihetf  would  still  have  been  great,  and  he 
would  not  have  been  little. 

The  conduct  of  Bonaparte  to  this  meritorious 
Prince  deserves  particular  notice^  though  it 
capnot  be  described  in  adequate  terms  of  indig- 
nation. 

No  Committee  of  Public  Safety^  no  prostituted 

^  General  Danican,  in  his  pamphlet,  entitled,  "  Cassandra,*' 
touching  on  the  affairs  of  Switzerland,  recommends  to  th« 
people  of  that  country  to  raise  a  monument,  with  the  following 
ibscriptioa— ^'  Ici  demeurirent  pendant  3CX)  ans,  des  hommes 
*^  dont'le  bonhour  ctait  digne  d'envie.  Des  monstres  vomis  par 
"  Tenfer  out  tuc  leur  bonheur,  et  leur  repos." 
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£)ircfetcrj,  no  Dcy  of  Algiert,  or  of  Tunis,  ever 
conducted  themselves  as  Bonaparte  has  done  \x^ 
this  unfortunate  Prince. 

From  what  appears  from  the  preceding  pages, 
there  is  little  occasion  to  search  for  specific  causes 
for  the  tjraiit's  enmity  to  the  King  of  Sweden. 
It  was  sufficient,  that  Bonaparte  was  ambitious.of 
universal  rule,  and  that  the  King  of  Sweden  was 
an  independent  sovereign. 

There  were,  however,  specific  causes  for  this 
hostility,  which  I  will  now  enumerate. 

In  the  year  1801,  Prince  William  of  Gloucester 
bcin^  at  Stockholm,  was  invited,  together  with  (he 
English  aiubussador,  to  sup  at  the  king's  table. 
Mft  Bourgoiiig,  the  French  minister,  then  resident 
in  the  same  city,  was  not  on  that  occasion  invited. 
He  Iiad  the  insolence  to  complain  of  this  omission 
as  an  insult  io  the  government  of  which  he  was 
the  representative;  he  would  not  allow  io  a 
Savtfxign,  and,  at  that  time,  an  independent  prince, 
the  same  liberty  which  every  private  gentleman 
exercises  on  the  selection  of  his  guests  on  any  par- 
ticular occasion.  The  king,  as  every  private 
gentleman  would  have  done,  expressed  his  indig- 
nation by  saying,  "  Surely  I  am  master  of  my  own 

fa  mil  v." 

This  circumstance,  however,  was  not  forgotten 
by  Bonaparte;  he  sought  to  convert  it  into  a 
ground  of  quarrel ;  he  was  seeking  an  occasion  for 
quarrel,  and  he  laid  bold  of  tliis  circumstance^  s0 
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tririal  and  insignificant  in  itself>  to  give  an  appear* 
ance  of  justification  to  the  blackest^  measures 
>vhich  he  had  already  contemplated  against  the 
king. 

Some  time  after,  Mr.  Ehrenschwert,  the  Swedish 
minister  at  Paris,  appeared  at  the  consular  leyee. 
Bonaparte  attacked  him  in  the  grossest  manner. 
"  How  durst  the  king  your  master,  a  power  ardy 
"  of  the  third  rank,  whom  I  can  at  any  time  drive 
from  his  throne*,  insult  my  minister  in  the  man- 
ner he  has  done  ?  Have  not  I  given  the  king 
'^  of  Sweden  repeated  proofs  of  my  friendship  for 
"himf?'* 

It  has  already  been  stated  that  when  the  Duke 
D'Enghien  was  arrested^  the  king  of  Sweden  very 
narrowly  escaped  the  same  fate.  To  shew  the 
premeditated  intention  of  Bonaparte  against  the 
king,  it  may  not  be  improper  to  remark  that  the 

*  Bonaparte,  ia  his  paroxysms,  frequently  betrays  state 
secrets.  The  present  situation  of  the  king  of  Sweden,  I  meatf 
of  the  unfortunate  prince^  who  was  then  king,  proves  that  the' 
tyrant  is  sometimes  a  true  prophet. 

f  It  is  fit  that  the  reader  should  have  one  proof  of  Bona- 
parte's repeated  acts  of  friendship-  for  the  king  <»f  Sweden/ 
An  Italian  author  of  the  name  of  Akerti,  published  in  Englami 
his  travels  to  Sweden;  in  that  publication  the  king  is  not  very 
well  treated*.  Shortly  after^  in  the  year  1800,  he  went  tor 
Paris;  on  his  arrival  he  was  arrested  by  the  police,  and  con- 
finned  to  the  Temple  for  six  months ;  the  cause  assigned  was, 
•'  liis  having  written  disrespectfully  of  the  king  of  Sweden.'* 
"  Credat  Judmui/' 
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aci  of  accusatton^  against  (he  Diilce,  wfaicfi  hnii 
been  prepared^  by  way  of  anticipation,  contained 
these  Avords :  "  Un  nomm6  Gustave,  qui  se  dit  Roi 
"  de  Sii^de,  ayant  provoqiie  le  meurtre  du  Premier 
•*  Consul,  &c." 

The  king,  after  the  arrest  of  the  Duke,  sent  a 
letter  to  Bonaparte  by  his  own  aid  de  camp,  Mr. 
Tawast ;  the  latter  did  not  see  Bonaparte,  but  wa^ 
ordered  to  leave  Paris  in  an  hour ! 

The  king  recalled  his  ambassador  from  Paris  ; 
and  Bonaparte  oi'dered  Mr.  Signeuil,  the  Swedish 
consul  general,  to  quit  Paris  in  an  hour,  and  France 
in  three  days. 

The  king,  in  his  quality  of  Prince  of  the  Ger- 
man empire,  presented  to  the  diet  of  Ratisbon  a 
Bote^  similar  to  that  of  Russia.  This  produced,  in 
tlie  Maniteur,  such  invectives  as  had  never  before 
found  a  pbice  in  an  official  publication^. 

The  first  was  an  address  to  the  king  of  Sweden^ 
in  which  he  vras  called  an  inconsiderate  young 
man,  and  accused  of  violating  and  abusing  the 
hospitality  of  his  father  and  brother  in  law,  the 
electors  of  Baden  and  Bavaria.  It  concluded 
thus :  ''  La  France  est  fort  indiflferente  a  toutes  vos 
'*  demarches ;  elle  ne  vous  en  demande  assurement 
''  raison,  parcequ'elle  ne  pent  confondre  une 
''  nation  loyale  et  brave,  des  hommes  qui  pendant 

*  Indictment. 

t  See  the  Mgniuur  of  the  Utb  August,  1804. 
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'^  ded  di^IeS)  ses  allies  fideles,  furent  appell^s  It 
"  juste  titre  les  Francois  du  Nord^  elle  ne  les  con- 
*'  fond  point  avec  un  jeune  homme  que  de  fausses 
**  idees  ^garent^  et  que  la  reflexion  ne  vient  pas 
"  ^lairer. 
«'  Vos  Nationaux  seront  done  toujours  bien 
traites  par  la  France,  vos  batimens  de  commerce 
seront  bien  accueillis*  par  elle,  vos  escadres 
mSmes  seront  ravitaillees  dans  ses  ports;  la  France 
sera  toujours  prSte  k  porter  ses  regards  sur  le 
''  veritable  interet  de  votre  nation," 

He  further  says,  "  Vous  avez  fait  un  traite," 
(alluding  to  the  treaty  with  England  in  1801) 
**  tellement  indigne  de  votre  rang,  qu'il  est  en  queU 
^'  que  sorte  une  premiere  abdication  de  la  souve- 
*'  rainet^/' 

Shortly  after  he  said  in  the  Moniteur,  *'  The 
**  blood  of  the  Swedes  docs  not  belong  to  their 
^  King,  who  barters  and  sells  himself  to  intrigue 
^*  and  foreign  gold." 

The  next  attack  was  in  a  publication  intituled, 
••  Avis  aux  Puissances/*  an  advice  to  Kings  to  con- 
duct themselves  well ;  for  that  otherwise  their  sub« 
jects  had  a  right  to  dethrone  them.  It  was  a  strong 
and  powerful  invitation  to  the  people  to  rebel 
against  the  prince. 

*  Another  Napoleonade.  The  intention  was  to  allure  ships 
•f  the  Swedish  nation  to  come  to  France ;  and  in  consequence 
of  that  assurance,  Swedish  merchants  sent  ships  and  cargoes  to 
Prance,  whichf  on  their  arriTal,  were  all  confiscatedt 
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Thfese  thl^ats  and  iwertiv«s  were  so  fer  'from 
bringiftg  ^t^  the  King  of  Swcdea  to  BotiapMte^s 
measures,  *at  lie  ordered  the  French  minifiler  at 
Stockholm  and  the  whole  legation  to  qttit  his  ter- 
ritories. 

'  It  has  already  been  stated^  that  Bonaparte  had 
been  disappointed  in  his  plan  of  arresting  the  King 
of  Sweden  at  Ettenheim.  To  repair  this  disap- 
]K>intfnenV  he  tried  to  procnre  him  to  be  arrested 
at  Muni€rh>  the  capital  of  his  brother-in-law. 

General  Sebastiam  was  selected  for  this  pur- 
pose ;  but  a  secrietary  of  Mr.  de  Montgelas>  who 
1c;new  from  his  patron  of  the  intentions  of  Bona- 
parte^ disclosed  the  a&ir  to  the  King,  who  Icfft 
Manich  three  days  before  tlie  arrival  of  S£bastiani 
with  his  fifty  gens  d'armes  f 

Soon  after  this  event,  the  spirited  young  Mo- 
narch returned  to  the  King  of  Prussia  the  order  of 
^the  black  eagte>  in  consequence  of  that  Monarches 
having  received  and  worn  the  croix  d*h(mneur  sent 
him  by  Napoleon. 

The  Continental  powers  of  Europe  slept  over  this 
system  of  disorgani2ation ;  they  dreamed ;  but  their 
dreams  were  not  '*  in  tnedid  nocte,  cum  scunnia 
vera.^*  They  awoke  when  it  was  too  late. 
Austria  and  Russia  opened  their  eyes  to  their 
danger  3  but  it  was  no  longer  in  their  power  to 
avert  it. 

« 

They  made  an  effort,  however,,  but  they  were 
not  in  concert  j  there  was  atiothcr  power  who  was 


fqnMy  interested  with  them;  bat  tihuat  |K>wer -ww 
under  the  traaunels  of  Bonaparte ;  the* King  pf 
Prussia  had  had,  as  already  stated^  a  subsidy  from 
the  usurper^  and  he  could  not^  or  would  not^  for  the 
purpose  of  warding  offxhe  common  danger^  sacri* 
fice  tlie  hope  of  its  being  renewed. 

Austria  and  Russia  entered  into  a  treaty  with 
£ngland>  which  was  signed  in  the  year  180^-«- 
Prusida^  who  had  the  greatest  interest  in  the  les^ue^ 
could  not  be  brought  to  join  in  it.  tier  counsels 
and  Qonnseliors  were  too  much  under  the  influence 
and  guidance  of  Bonaparte. 

This  was  a  new  confederacy  for  the  emaneipa* 
tion  of  Europe.  Jts  immediate  object  was  the 
independence  of  Germany^  of  Holland>  of  Switzer'* 
land^  of  Italy  ;  and  Bonaparte  was  still  treated  by 
the  parties  as  a  regular  Sovereign. 

A  Russian  negotiator^  Mr.  de  Novqsiltaof^  was 
dispatched  to  Paris^  to  treat  for  jpeace  on  that 
basis. 

The  very  day«  however^  after  the  treaty  was 
signed  at  Petersburgh^  a  female  French  singer  in 
the  pay  of  Bonaparte,  and  a  bonne  amie  of  persons 
in  the  cabinet,  obtained  a  copy  of  it|  and  sent  it 
to  Paris  by  a  celebrated  French  composer,  Cherq- 
bini*>  who  happened  to  be  at  Petersburgh,  as  she 

*  Chenibini  probably  knew  nothiog  of  thd  contents  of  the 
letter,  as  he  was  certainly  nof  the  agent  of  Bonaparte  at  Pet«n« 
burgh. 
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did  not  think  proper  to  confide  it  to  the  ordinary 
post,  still  less  to  the  French  chargi  (Tqfaires  in  that 

•  city  ♦. 

Thus,  before  Novosiltzoff  reached  the  place  of 
his  destination,  Bonaparte  had  an  opportunity  of 
practising  hew  usurpations.  He  annexed  Genoa 
to  France,  and  the  republic  of  Lucca  and  the 
Island  Elba  to  Italy ;  and  converted  the  republic  of 
Italy  into  a  kingdom,  of  which  he  caused  himself  to 
be  crownedking. 

These  usurpations  naturally  occasioned  the  r©* 
turn  of  the  Russian  negotiator ;  Bonaparte  made 

* 

them  not  from  any  high  idea  entertained  of  their 
intrinsic  value;   but  feeling  the  difficulty  of  an 

•  invasion  of  England  at  that  time,  he  preferred  a 
continental  war,  and  rejoiced  at  the  fa'dure  of  the 
proposed  negotiation. 

I  will  now  take  a  view  of  the  so  much  talked 
of  invasion  of  the  British  Isles. 

Immediately  after  the  departure  of  Lord  Whit* 
worth  from  Paris,  every  possible  insult  and  indig* 
nity  was  offered  to  the  English,  who  were  either 
so  improvident  or  unfortunate  as  to  remain  in 
France. 

*  BonapiH*te'8  own  particular  agents  are  ordered  not  to  send 

their  letters  or  dispatches  through  the  chaunel  of  their  legation, 

as  by  this,  the  French  ambassador  and   minister  for  foreign 

-afiairs  could  know  who  the  secret  agents  are.    This  mode  is 

borrowed  from  the  ancient  courts  of  France. 
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Our  countrymen,  nay,  even  women  and  chil- 
dren,  were  treated  more  like  criminals  and  savages 
than  natives  of  a  civilized  country,  whom  chance 
had  placed  within  his  power. 

He  had  conceived  the  most  inveterate  hatred  to 
£n gland  and  every  thing  English.  He  was  deter- 
mined, or  at  least  wished  to  have  it  appear  that  he 
was  determined  to  conquer  this  country. 

He,  therefore,  collected  an  immense  flotilla  at 
Boulogne  for  the  purpose  of  making  a  descent. 

I  have  observed  in  a  former  part  of  this  work, 
that  one  of  Bonaparte's  great  advantages  is,  that 
there^  are  a  great  number  of  unfortunate  men  in 
France,  who,  having  been  obliged  to  quit  their 
country  on  account  of  their  political  opinions^  are 
harnessed  to  the  ciar  of  that  universal  usurper: 
It  is  from  a  person  of  this  description,  a  native  of 
this  country,  that  I  am  enabled  to  give  the  follow- 
ing statement  of  what  passed  in  the  can^p  at 
Boulogne,  just  before  its  object  wsds  changed  from 
England  to  Germany ;  from  this  stateo^ent  it 
will  appear  that  the  object  of  Bonaparte,  after 
he  began  to  be  convinced  of  the  impracticability 
of  an  immediate  invasion  of  England,  was  to  in- 
duce the  Continental  powers  to  commence  oifen« 
9ive  operations,  that  he  might  have  an  ostensible 
excuse  for  abandoning  his  so  much  boasted  en* 
terprize. 

That  before  he  heard  of  the  triple  alliance^  he 
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would  have  attempted  a  descent  on  this  coun- 
try, has  never  been  doubted.  What  might  have 
been  his  conduct  with  respect  to  this  projected 
invasion,  if  a  negotiation  had  actually  taken 
place  between  him  and  the  allied  powers,  I 
will  not  attempt  to  discuss.  I  shall  confine 
nayself  to  what  I  have  heard  from  tfce  gentle- 
man to  i^vhom  I  have  above  alluded.  I  will  give 
the  statement  as  nearly  as  I  can  in  his  own 
words  :— 

«*  There  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  Bonaparte 
*'  never  intended  the  invasion  of  England,  without 
*«  having  a  large  fleet  of  men  of  war  to  cover  his 
'*  flotilla.  This  fleet  was  daily  expected  about 
^'  May  or  June^  1805.  It  was  that  commanded 
<^  by  Villeneuve,  and  which  was  sent  on  purpose  to 
•«  the  West  Tndies,  with  no  other  object  in  view, 
<<  than  to  induce  our  fleets  to  go  after  ^hem. 

<<  That  fleet  was  to  return  to  Brest,  where  there 
^  were  twenty-five  sail  of  the  line :  it  has  been  well 
*^  ascertained,  that  the  combined  squadrons  of 
*^  France  and  Spain,  under  the  Admirals  Ville« 
^  neuve  and  Gravina,  would  have  amounted  to 
'^  forty-six  sail  of  the  line^  exclusively  of  the  Brest 
<^  fleet,  thus  making  together  seventy  sail  of  the 
**  line,  besides  a  Dutch  fleet  at  the  Texeli  of  eight 
^  sail  of  the  line,  and  two  fifty  gun  ships. 

<^  At  this  period  already  Negotiations  had  com^ 
*'  menced  with  JDenmark,  for  the  surrender  of  her 
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*'  fleet  to  FraQce»  wbich  was  to  have  gone  to  Cux* 

**  baveo^  from  whence  Bernadotte's  army,  then  in 

<-'  Hanover^  would  have  been  embarked  in  it  *. 

^  However,^  the  con^biped  fleets  of  France  and 

Spain  did  not  arrive  in  Europe,  until  a  mont^ 

after  Bonaparte  had  received  the  intelligence 

'*  from  Russia,  respecting  the  triple  alliance^  aq4 

his  squadron  was  defeated  by  Admiral  Calderf , 

I  am  persuaded,  that  from  that  moment,  wbic^ 
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*  There  is  ao  doabt,  bat  ^prx^  of  an  aliiaace  wu  presented 
to  Prussia  and  Denms^rk^  for  tbe 'purpose  of  opposing  the  triple 
aliiauce  of  Russia*  Austria,  aod  England.  Mr.  Hardenberg, 
who  was  then  in  the  Prussian  Cabinet^  opposed  such  a  mon* 
strous  alliance ;  af^er  that,  there  was  a  question  of  an  armed 
neutrality,  whkh  Denmark  had  positively  signed  ;  but  which, 
likewise,  Mr.  Hardenberg  resisted^  The  following  Fraidk 
Govemmau  article  appeared  in  the  Hague  G^tate  of  the  7th 
September,  1805* 

After  speaking  of  the  improbability,  that  the  gold  of  Englaad 
should  have  influenced  the  councils  of  Austria,  it  says,  '*  more 
f'  reasonable  and  more  probable  appears  another  armed  neu* 
^  trality,  which  is  already  considered  as  existing:  namely, 
^'  that  of  Prussia,  Denmark,  and  the  Electors  of  the  Oenpan 
"  Empire. 

f  I  have  no  hesitation  in  giving  my  opinion  in  this  place, 
that  Admiral  Calder  rendered,  in  this  instance,  a  more  essential 
service  to  his  country,  than  'that  which  resulted  from  the 
battle  off  frafiilgar  ;  from  which,  however,  I  do  not  mean  to 
detract, 

The  restoration  of  the  gallant  Admiral  to  his  rank,  was  no» 
jLhiag  more  than  an  act  of  justice. 
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<'  was  in  July  1805,  he  had  not  the  remotest  idea 
**  of  making  the  boasted  descent. 

«  The  news  of  Admiral  Calder  having  met 
«*  with,  and  defeated  the  combined  squadrons, 
*^  reached  him  when  he  was  still  at  Paris ;  and 
*^  before  he  went  to  Boulogne,  pour /aire  la  dSscentel 
*'  His  rage  against  Villeneuve*  may  be  conceived ; 
«'  but  it  is  diflScult  to  be  expressed.  The  orders 
*^  given  to  the  Admiral  had  been,  that  he  should 
"  return  to  Europe  in  May  :  had  this  taken  placej 
**  and  had  Bonaparte  been  able  to  collect  his  fleet 
«  in  the  Straits^of  Dover,  he  certainly  would  liave 
*«  attempted  the  invasion;  for,  at  that  period,  he 
"  had  not  received  the  news  from  Petersburgh. 

"  I  am  not  sufficiently  acquainted  with  either 

*  Admiral  Villeneuve,  when  he  returned  to  France  from  thia 
country,  was  asaaj&maied  by  ordi^r  of  Bonaparte  at  Morlaix, 
Four  jViamelukes,  dressed  like  Gens  d'armcA,  were  sent  to  that 
place.'  The  Admiral  had  dined  with  the  Prefect,  and  went  home 
to  dress  for  the  play;  when  he  entered  his  apartmeut, 
these  four  assassins  rushed  upon  him,  and  strangled  him.  A 
report  was  industriously  circulated^  that  Villeneuve  destroyed 
himself,  from  dread  of  the  vengeance,  which  he  w  as  informed 
had  been  expressed  against  him  by  the  tyrant.  This  is  void  of 
all  probability,  as  he  could  depend  on  protection  from  Madams 
Joseph  Bonaparte,  who  was  his  first  cousin. 

A  gentleman,  who  was  intimate  with  Murat,  breakfasted  one 
day  at  his  house,  with  one  of  Villeneuve's  captains;  there  this 
affair  was  publicly  spoken  of.  That  gentleman  told  me  of  it, 
in  the  presence  of  Mr.  N«-*— s,  a  very  respectable  English 
gentleman,  now  in  London. 
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military  or  naval  tactics,  to  judge  how  far  he 
^*  might  have  succeeded,  admitting  even  that  his 
fleets  would  have  escaped  the  vigilance  of  oursj 
and  have  all  joined  to  lie  of  Boulogne.  The 
naval  oflScers  at  Boulogne  always  declared  it  to 
be  almost  impossible  to  reach  the  English 
"  shores*;  for  it  would  have  required  four  days 
^'  for  all  the  vessels  there  to  work  out  of  the 
**  harbour,  and  to  form  a  line ;  which  would  have 
"  been  fifty  miles;  extending  from  Etaples  to 
"  Calais. 

During  that  time,  our  different  squadrons 
would  have  joined  3  the  army  on  the  English 
shore  would  have  been  prepared ;  and  there  can 
'*  be  no  doubt,  but  that  if  the  fleet  and  flotilla  had 
'^  sailed  from  the  diiferent  points,  more  than  half 
''  would  havis  been  destroyed  on  that  element, 
**  which  has  always  proved  favourable  to  the 
*^  arms  of  Britain. 

"  Tile  army  and  flotilla  were,  nevertheless,  very 
"  formidable ;  the  former  was  upwards  of  200,000 
^^  strong,  and  was  to  be  disposed  of  as  follows : 
"  There  were  to  embark  at  Boulogne  100,000 men; 
**  at  Calais  10,000;  at  Etaples  20,000;  at  Am- 
"  bleteuse  20,000 ;  about  50,000  men  were  to  be 
'^  left  in  and  about  Boulogne,  as  a  Corps  de  Ri^ 
*'  serve;  but  a  stronger  Corps  de  BSserve,  of  more 
*'  than  150,000  men,  was  posted  en  Kchelmis^  all 

*  See  in  the  preceding  pages  his  dispute  with  the  lato 
Admiral  Bruix. 
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^^  the  way  back  to  Metz,  which  no  doubt  was  in* 
<'  tended  more  as  an  advanced  guard  against 
'*  Austria. 

^'  The  flotilla  consisted  of  about  3000  vessels, 
'^  bf  three  different  descriptions.  The  first  were 
'*  the  Praames :  of  these  there  wer«  only  about  40  * 
''  they  had  each  three  masts,  and  lay  very  low  on 
"  the  water ;  they  carried  six  thirty-six  pounders 
*^  on  each  side^  besides  one  in  the  bow  and  stem  ; 
'<  about  100  men  could  go  in  each  of  these 
^'  Praames. 

'*  Of  the  second  description  were  the  Canoniers^ 
^*  likewise  of  three  masts  with  decks^  but  not  of 
<*  the  sam^  formidable  size  as  the  Praames;  Uiey 
<'  carried  six  six-pounders  each  ^de;  they  could 
<<  carry  about  eighty  men  each ;  of  this  descrip^ 
<'  tion  of  boats,  the  amount  was  1500. 

*^  The  remainder  were  the  Bateaux  PlatSy  which 
*^  could  contain  about  50  men  each ;  they  had  of 
'^  course  no  deck,  and  only  four  small  swivels  on 
*^  each  side. 

«  There  were,  besides,  a  great  many  Dutch  hoys, 
*'  smacks,  and  skuits,  to  convey  cavalry,  forage, 
*^  and  stores.  The  general  opinion  at  Boulogne 
'*  was,  that  the  catamarans  would  have  done  a 
^<  great  deal  of  mischief,  if  ever  the  mad  tyrant 
^<  had  sent  his  cockle-shells  out  to  sea. 

<<  There  were  also  30,000  men  in  the  Texel, 
'^  under  the  command  of  General  Marmont^  and 
''  the    Irish  Legion,    consisting  of   abont  4000 
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^  renegadoes^  thieves^  and  vagabonds^  from  all 
^  nations^  were  to  be  embarked  at  Brest^  with 
"  10,000  French  troops,  under  the  command  of 
"  General  Augereau.  The  Irish  officers  felt  hurt 
at  being  placed  im  such  a  disagreeable  situation, 
as  to  be  obliged  to  conduct  into  their  own 
*^  country  such  a  motley  band. 

*'  There  was  also  attached  to  the  army  at 
<<  Boulogne,  a  corps  of  guides,  to  act  as  military 
^  interpreters.  The  commandant  of  that  corps 
"  was  a  Mr.  Cuvelier,  an  half-pay  Colonel ;  but 
'*  who  had  of  late  become  director  of  ballet:^  and 
*'  pantomimes  at  one  of  the  minor  theatres  in 
"  Paris:  he  is  also  a  prolific  author  of  melo^dr antes. 
**  As  the  whole  was  ^  jeu  de pantomime^  nothing 
*^  could  have  been  so  a-propos  as  the  appointment 
"  of  Mr.  Cuvelier  to  a  command  in  an  army 
'*  destined  for  the  conquest  of  Britain. 

*<  Farcical  and  ridiculous  as  this  was  to  an 
'^  attentive  observer,  Bonaparte  did  not  wish  it 
*^  to  be  considered  a  farce;  he  had  certainly 
'*  laid  his  plans  for  the  invasion  of  this  country ; 
'^  he  was  furnished  with  the  names  of  all  our 
'*  officers  in  the  army  and  militia,  which  he  ob- 
'*  tained  from  a  Scotchman,  whom  he  sent  to  this 
country  in  1804;  and  who  was  then,  and  is  now, 
a  general  of  division  in  the  French  army. 
**  It  may  be  depended  upon,  that  Bonaparte 
**  18  as  weU  ac<|iiainted  with  our  coast,  and  with 
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'*  every  creek  and  rivulet,  as  if  he  had  beea  a 

Kent  smuggler  all  his  life. 

^  Men    of   every  description,   conversant    in 

English  affairs,  or  who  could  speak   English, 

''  were  ordered  to  Boulogne,  to  assist  him  in  his 

'^  farce.     It  was  on  that  occasion  that  General 

"  Clarke,  now  his  minister  of  war,  an  English- 

*^  man  by  birth,  succeeded  General  Duroc;  as  Se^ 

cretary  of  his  Imperial  Majesty* s  Cabinet. 

The  company  of  cojnedians,  belonging  to  the 
"  Thiatre  de  Vaudeville  of  Paris,  were  likewise 
ordered  to  Boulogne ;  and  Mr.  Barre,  the  dra-> 
matic  author,  was  appointed  director  of  it :  his 
patent  was  made  out  as  Director  of  the  Vaudeville 
*'  Company  in  London  !  I 

"  New  pieces  were  written  for  the  occasion ; 
*'  in  particular,  a  piece  called  *'  Dugay  Trouin^*  was 
'*  a  great  favourite.  This  great  Dugay  Tivuinj 
^'  however,  was  nothing  more  than  the  commander 
of  a  privateer,  in  the  time  of  Louis  XIV.  and 
who,  when  he  was  prisoner  in  England,  broke 
his  parole. 

*^A  great  number  of  s^avans^  men  of  letters, 

&c.  were  also  ordered  to  proceed  to  Bolougne.    - 

An  English  printing  press,  with  the  stamps, 

was  also  attached  to  this  expedition. 

"  Those  who  were  not  in  Bonaparte's  secret, 

*'  were  so  confident  of  success,  that  several  persons 

'*  went  down  to  Boulogne,  for   the   purpose  of 
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<'  passing  with  the  army,  to  establish  banking  and 
'*  commercial  houses  in  London  ;  and  the  French' 
**  government  encouraged  them  in  these  ideas. 

That  an  active  correspondence  was  kept  vp  from 
the  camp  at   Boidogne  with  persons  in  England 
cannot  be  denied.    Boats,  with  letters  and  parcels^ 
were  constantly  arriving  there  from  the  English 
"  coast. 

"  //  was  known,  that  a  Special  Bureau  was  about 
"  that  time  established,  at  tJie  French  Office  for 
'*  Foreign  j^ffairs,  to  keep  up  a  direct  correspondence 
with  certain  persons  in  England.  The  chief  of 
that  establishment  is  an  old  member  of  the  Consti- 
"  tutional  Society  s  and  a  great  friend  (f  our  leading 
**  English  reformers.  He  was  one  of  those  in- 
*^  dieted  for  attempting  to  resaie  his  friend,  Arthur 
"  O'Connor,  at  Maidstone  *. 

'^  Every  appearance  of  immediate  embarkation 
'*  was  kept  up.  The  biscuit  was  on  board ;  the 
•*  troops  were  constantly  ordered  in  and  out  of 
"  the  boats,  as  also  the  horses.  Bonaparte,  who 
**  had  his  head*  quarters  at  Ponte  Briqiie,  two 
leagues  from  Boulogne,  now  removed  his  head- 
quarters to  the  town,  in  order  to  superintend  the 
^'  embarkation  of  his  armies. 

''  One  day,  he  ordered  about  an  hundred  of  his 
''  cockle*shells  to  go  out  of  the  harbour^  to  fight 

*  I  beg  to  call  the  reader's  particular  attention  to  this  most 
important yizc/.-  In  the  subsequent  pages,  I  shall  have  occasion 
to  say  something  more  about  that  Special  Bureau, 
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^  the  tyrants  of  the  seas^  who  were  lyiiig  to^  about 
'*  three  miles  off.  The  English  force  consisted 
''  otily  of  three  frigates,  and  a  line  of  battle  ship. 
'*  The  French  boats  took  care  to  keep  at  a  respects 
^  ful  distance  from  the  English  ships }  biit  they 
'^  kept  up  an  incessant  firing,  from  nine  in  the 
^'  morning  till  six  in  the  afternoon.  The  English 
"  ships  did  not^r^  a  gun  I  but  were  only  waiting  for 
*^  the  French  going  out  to  them ;  which  they  took 
**  care  not  to  do,  although  the  Grand  Emj)ereur, 
<<  and  his  Empress,  and  his  imperial  and  royal 
'*  sisters  and  brothers,  were  present,  to  witness 
*^  this  grand  undertaking,  which  was  to  end  in  the 
<^  destruction  of  modern  Carthage. 

*^  A  few  days  after  this  stage Jigkt,  the  Moniteur 
*'  gave  an  account  of  a  regular  engagement,  which 

had   taken    place  off    Boulogne,    between  the 

English  squadron  and  a  division  of  the  French 
<<  flotilla ;  the  result  of  which  was,  that  the  former 
*'  were  obliged  to  sheer  off !  ! 

"  However,  Bonaparte  took  good  care  that  this 
*'  article  should  not  appear  at  Boulogne:  he,  there* 
*'  fore,  seat  orders  to  omit  that  article  in  the  Modi* 
"  teurs  which  were  to  be  sent  off  to  the  coast  *. 

*  £enaparte  has  occasionally  two  seU*  of  the  same  Dewi- 
papers  printed.  Some  articles,  which  he  caDoot  make  the 
Parisians  s-^alhw,  he  thinks  will  do  for  the  foreign  badauds* 
I  have  known  several  instances  of  the  kind.  During  Moreau's 
trial,  it  was  inserted  in  some  of  the  French  journals,  that  "  fio* 
naparte  had  sent  wine  from  his  own  cellar  to  Moreau  and  to 
Georges,  and  that  they  were  treated  with  bcateeoup  d'egards.*' 
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*'  Having  heard  that  the  Austrians  were  in  fall 
''  march  towards  tlie  Rhine,  he  broke  up  his  camp 
in  an  hour^  and  began  his  march ;  but  the  army 
at  Boulogne  was  only  the  rear  guard,  and  the 
carps  de  riserve^  which  was  in  the  environs  of 
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This  article  never  appeared  lo  the  journal  circolated  in  Paris. 
I  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing  two  copies  of  one  paper  of  the 
same  day — namely,  the  Journal  des  Dtferuteurt  de  la  Pairie; 
that  which  had  been  abroad,  contained  the  article ;  the  other^ 
which  did  not  go  out  of  France,  had  it  not,  as  Bonaparte 
knew  that  the  Parisians  were  well  acquainted  with  the  false* 
hood  of  the  assertion. 

Another  instance  occurred  very  lately.  A  tirade  sigSLiast 
the  Austrian  government  appeared  in  the  Maniuur,  about  a 
year  ago,  abusing  Mr.  Metternich,  for  sending  an  account  to 
his  court  of  a  man  who  had  been  discovered  at  the  Thuilleries, 
who  was  supposed  to  have  been  there  for  the  purpose  qf  taking 
an  opportunity  to  assassinate  Bonaparte.  The  Momteur  ob- 
served, "  that  his  Majesty  walks  out  and  rides  out  by  himself, 
and  exposes  himself  every  where;  and  that,  if  any  one 
wants  to  assassinate  him,  he  need  not  go  to  the  Thuilleries 
"  to  conceal  himself,  &c.''  Now,  I  have  proofs  that  this  article 
never  appeared  in  the  Moniteur,  which  was  circulated  in 
Paris.  I  saw  the  papers  of  the  same  date  in  Paris  and  ia 
London  :  the  latter  had  it,  and  the  former  had  it  not ;  and  foe 
this  reason,  that  he  could  not,  with  any  propriety,  tell  the 
Parisians,  that  he  rides  out  by  himself,  &c,  when  it  is  known,, 
that  he  is  very  well  guarded,  and  that  there  is  no  possibility  of 
approaching  him,  not  even  to  present  him  a  petition  at  the  mi* 
Utary  parade,  as  was  the  case  formerly  !  Besides  all  Paris  knew 
it  to  be  a  fact,  that  a  man  bad  concealed  himself  in  Bonaparte's- 
bedchamber,  for  what  purpose  was  not  kiK>wn» 
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*<  MetZj  was  already  near  Strasburgh  before  the 
*'  camp  at  Boulogne  broke  up  *." 

*  It  is  necessary  that  I  should  ^iTe  an  account^  how  the 
person  ^vho  furnished  me  with  the  above  narrative  was  treated 
by  Napoleon  on  that  occasion. 

He  was  desired  by  Bonaparte  to  go  to  Boulogne^  at  the  time 
when  every  body  thought  that  the  descent  was  seriously  iih 
tended.     The  person  observed,  ''That  some  apology  might  be 
made   for  a  man's    being  a  conspirator;  but  nothing  could 
justify  his  becoming  a  traitor.    That  he  could  not  think  of 
giving  any  countenance  to  an  invading  array*     He  had  been  a 
*'  mal'Conient.     He  had   once  been   dissatisfied  with   the  go- 
"  vernment  of  his  country,  because  he  thought  a  republican 
''  form   of  government   better  than  a  monarchical  one ;  bat 
**  those  opinions  he  had  since  found  to  be  erroneous.     He  Was 
''  not  a  French  pensioner,  and  could  not  conceive  why  he  was 
*'  selected  to  go  on  such  an  errand*''  To  which  Bonaparte  re- 
plied>  "  That  nothing  should    be   required  from  him  which 
'*  might  be  repugnant  to  his  feelings  and  to  his  character  as 
''  an  Engh'shman  ;  that  the  distinction  he  had  made  between  a 
•'  traitor  and  a  conspirator  was  very  just."    However,  he  or- 
dered him  to  go  and  see  General  Clarke ;  and  added,  '*  I  expect 
•'  you  will  set  off  without  delay.'' 

The  person  made  the  same  observations  to  General  Clarke  as 
he  did  to  Bonaparte ;  to  which  Clarke  replied,  "  You  know 
^'  perfectly  well  that  no  person  in  France  can  oppose  the 
*'  Emperor* s  orders;  therefore,  go  you  must/*  Finding 
remonstrances  were  in  vain,  he  went  to  Boulogne,  at  hi«  own 
expense,  as  no  offer  of  money  was  made  to  him.  When  the 
camp  was  broken  up,  he  was  desired  to  return  to  Paris.  He 
then  told  General  Clarke,  that  he  was  short  of  money.  The 
General  lent  him  twenty  louis.  However,  on  his  return  te 
PariSf  Mr.  Fleury,  one  of  Bonaparte's  secretaries,  called  on 
hiiDj  /n  General   Clarke's  name,  to  demand  the  twenty 
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Thus  far  .the  narrative^  as  given  to  me;  by 
ivhich  it  appears  evident,  that  nothing  was  se- 
fiously  intended  against  England^  after  the  news 
teceived  from  Peiersburgh,  of  the  triple  alliance. 
and  when  Bonaparte's  schemes  were  thwarted  of 

ivhich  he  had  lent  him  at  Boulogne! ! !  The  gentleman  was 
not  a  little  surprized  at  such  a  demand,  especially  as  the  jour- 
ney to  and  from  Bdulogne^  with  the  expenses  there,  cost  him 
*ixty  loois.  Howeveri  he  rettirned  the  twenty  lauU;  thoQgU 
not  irithout  taking  a  receipt  for  the  saaie^  of  which  the  follow- 
iog  IS  a  copy :— =- 

"  J'ai  re^u  de  Mr*         "■■■,  la  somme  ie  480  fr^DCSi  pour  1« 
"  General  Clarice.  (Signed) 

*'  Paris,  Veddemiaire,  an  13.  "  L.  Cuvellier  Fleury.'* 

What  security  is  there  for  a  Frenchman  or  foreigner  under 
Napoleon's  government  ?  To  call  upon  a  man,  over  whom  he 
lias  no  right  of  cbntroul  whatever,  place  him  in  a  situation 
M'here  he  must  appear  like  a  vile  traitor,  and  make  him  mider'^ 
take  eueh  a  journey  at  his  aum  expense'  Thid  gentledian, 
when  Bonaparte  was  in  Poland;  was  ordered  to  follow  him 
thither.  Mr.  I)ar(l  wrote  him  a  letter  to  that  efiTect,  desiring 
hihi  to  call  upoh  Fouchk,  who  was  instructed  to  give  him  a 
passport,  but  not  a  word  was  said  about  money.  The  gen* 
tleman  waited  on  that  minister  and  told  him,  "  that  being 
^'  unwell,  he  could  not  think  of  undertaking  such  a  tedious 
•'  journey,  at  such  a  seasoa  of  the  year  (in  January).  And 
"  afler  whdt  had  occurred  on  the  Boulogne  expedition,  the 
*'  Emperor  could  not  escpect  that  a  man  would  undertake  ^ 
'*  journey  of  240  German  miles  (1400  English  miles)  at  his  own 
'*  expense :  that  he  was  not  a  Frenchman,  and  hoped  that  no 
*'  more  such  applications  would  he  made  to  him.'' 

That  person  being  out  of  the  tyrant's  reUcfa,  I  cannot  be, ac- 
cused of  indiscretion  in  communicating  his  nai*rative. 
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bringing  his  fleets  together.  He  did,  therefore, 
every  thing  in  his  power,  to  irritate  the  Austrians 
i&nd  Russians,  that  they  might  appear  to  be  the 
aggressors,  by  commencing  hostilities. 

Accordingly,  after  the  failure  of  Mr,  Novosiltz- 
zofiPs  mission,  the  following  article  appeared  in 
the  Hague  official  Gazette,  of  the  SOth  July, 
1805:— *' Napoleon  will  no  longer  delay  the  ex- 
^'  ecution  of  his  grand  plan :  he  will  send  out  the 
^  expedition  against  England,  and  compel  that 
*'  kingdom  to  make  a  separate  peace,  before  the 
'*  powers  of  the  continent  can  join  the  same. 
*'  Napoleon  has  foreseen  the  possibility  of  a  great 
^^  and  sudden  change  in  the  dispositions  of  the 
^'  powers  of  the  continent,  and  he  has  determined, 
'^  at  the  same  time,  to  be  before-hand  with  them, 
'<  by  a  bidden  and  unexpected  blow.'* 

From  the  chain  of  facts  which  I  have  detaited, 
it  is  perfectly  clear,  that  Bonaparte  meant  to 
attack  the  allies  unprepared,  and  yet,  at  the  same 
time,  to  make  it  appear  that  (hejf  were  the  ag- 
jp6ssdrB. 

CotmtPAt/^  Cobentzel,  as  I  have  already  ob« 
served,  was  more  the  minister  of  Bonaparte  tlian 
of  Francis.  His  treasons  were  even  known  to  hi? 
own  uncle.  Count  Lotus  Cobentzel*.  Neverthe- 
lesSy  he  was  allowed  to  remain  in  that  situation. 

*  Shortly  before  the  last  Austrian  war,  Coont  Lows^  then 
Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs^  died  of  poison.  No  doubt  it  was 
effected  by  French  agents. 
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Count  Philip  been  an  honest  man,  he  would 
not  have  pressed  his  government  to  attack  France 
before  the  arrival  of  the  Russians.  He  should  also 
have  known^  and  made  his  government  acquainted^ 
that  Bonaparte^  being  kept  at  Boulogne^  with  an 
army^  in  such  an  unsettled  state^  their  impatience 
producing  continual  symptoms  of  mutiny,  must 
bave  been  much  embarrassed  hovv  to  act. 

The  oflBicers  and  men  had,  in  fact/ begun  to 
turn  him  into  ridicule,  and  consi<ier  him  as  a  Char* 
latan,  who  pretended  to  things  beyond  his  reach,  in 
attempting  the  conquest  of  England. 

All  this  could  not  have  been  unknown  to  Count 
PhOip:  he  must  have  been  aware,  that  Bonaparte 
'*  6toU  poussS  a  bout!"  and  found  himself  un* 
able  to  recede  without  losing  credit ;  that  he  must 
either  have  embarked,  or  be  killed  in  his  own 
army- 

The  weU-affecied  Philip,  however,  did  not  wish 
to  see  his  idol  crushed;  he  informed  his  courts 
that,  ''  before  they  could  receive  his  dispatches, 
'^  Bonaparte  would  be  embarked,  and  that  noW 
*'  was  the  time  to  march.''  By  this  falsehood  he 
was  the  saviour  of  Bonaparte. 

The  camp  at  Boulogne  was  broken  up,  and 
Bonaparte  was  at  Ulm,  before  the  Austrian  army 
had  made  any  disposition  to  meet  him,  though 
they  had  had  time  enough  for  that  purpose. 

Count  Philip  had  given  them  to  understand, 
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that  thej  had  nothing  to  apprehend  in  Germany ; 
that  the  troops  at  Boulogne  were  engaged  in  the 
invasion  of  England ;  that  there  were  no  French 
troops  in  Germany,  and  that  the  whole  of  the 
Austrian  troops  might  be  safely  employed  in 
Italy :  that  they  ought,  indeed,  to  be  so  employed, 
as  there  were  then  in  that  country  30»000  French 
troops,  beside  nearly  20,000  in  the  kingdom  of 
Naples. 

In  consequence  of  this  honest  advice,  the  Arch- 
duke Charles  was  sent,  with  the  flower  of  the 
Austrian  army,  to  Italy;  and  Germany  left  to  be 
defended,  if  it  should  be  unexpectedly  attacked, 
by  the  very  refuse  of  the  Austrian  forces. 

Well  might  General  Mack,  when  informed  of 
the  approach  of  Bonaparte's  army  to  Ulm,  ex* 
claim,  ''  The  Austrian  Cabinet  is  sold  to  Bona- 
'*  parte !  — We  are  all  betrayed ! " 

The  dispatch,  from  which  the  above  is  an  ab- 
stract, was  absolutely  dictated  by  Bonaparte  at 
Boulogne,  and  sent  to  Talleyrand  in  Paris,  to  be 
given  to  Cobentzel,  by  him  to  be  forwarded  to 
Vienna. 

But  that  Bonaparte  might  be  assured  of  the 
devotion  of  Cobentzel  to  his  interest,  gens  d'armest 
in  disguise,  were  sent  after  the  bearer  of  the  dis- 
patch, who  happened  to  be  a  secretary  of  the 
Austrian  legation.  His  papers  were  opened  and 
jVamined,  and  be  was  allowed  to  proceed,  the 
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robbers  contenting  themselves  with  his  purse  and 
liis  watcb*. 

Thus  did  Bonaparte  procure  an  easy  entrance 
into  the  Austrian  States^  and  an  excuse  for  his 
abandoning^  for  the  present^  the  boasted  invasion 
and  conquest  of  England^  which,  if  he  had  at- 
tempted^ he  foresaw  would  end  in  his  disgrace  and 
ruin. 


It  is  a  received  raaxim^  that  '*  an  open  enemy 
'f  is  less  dangerous  than  a  pretended  friend;"  ii  is 
of  ancient  date— it  must  have  existed  long  before 
the  days  of  Xenophon  ;  but  he  has  put  it  in  such 
prominent  terms,  that  I  cannot  forbear  quoting  the 
words  of  that  celebrated  author  and  general. 

''  Treachery  is  more  formidable  than  open  war, 
**  in  proportion  as  it  is  more  difiScnIt  to  guard 
''  against  clandestine  plots  than  against  an  open 
''  attack.  It  is  also  more  odious,  because  men 
'*  engaged  in  open  hostilities  may  again  treat  to- 
^'  gether,  and  come  to  a  sincere  reconciliation ; 
''  whereas^  no  person  can  venture  to  treat  with 
''  a  man  who  has  been  detected  of  treachery,  nor 

*  Thta  is  a  very  couTenient  thing  for  tbe  Freoch  gens 
d'aniie»  employed  upon  rach  errands ;  for,  to  naik^  it  appear 
that  the  diplomatic  robbery  was  eQepted  by  ordinary  thieves, 
they  are  always  ordered  to  plunder  those  they  stop.  Our 
aiessenger^  Wagstaff,  was  robbed  of  his  watch  and  2Qft  louis 
d'or. 
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^'  repoie  any  confidence  in  the  profegsions  he  may 
"  make  for  the  time  to  come*-" 

On  this  principle  I  think  it  much  wiser,  'm 
nations  possessed  of  the  probable  means  of  re* 
sistance,  to  be  in  a  state  of  tvar  with  Bonaparte^ 
than  to  make  peace  with  him« 

I  am  now  come  to  that  part  of  my  task,  which 
requires  that  I  should  follow  this  imperial  free;* 
booter  through  Germany,  Poland,  and  Hungary. 

Everything  that  treachery,  cunning,  art,  per- 
jury, robbery,  aad  assassination,  could  devise,  waa 
practised  in  the  cabinet,  and  followed  in  the 
field.  This  mail,  now,  for  the  first  time,  at 
the  head  of  his  ruffian  bands,  entered  Gerroanj', 
in  the  assumed  character  of  an  Emperor,  in  order 
to  diiiplay  to  the  world  what  he  bad  meant  by 
his  *'  federative  system/'  and  to  give  mankind  an 
esample  of  the  villanies  and  atrocities  of  which 
one  individual^  vested  with  unrestrained  power^  i$ 
capable. 

From  the  nature  of  this  work»  it  is  not  to  be 
expected  that  I  should  follow  this  usurper  through 
all  his  military  operations.  I  have  already  shewn, 
and  I  hope  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  reader,  what 
advantages  he  has  OTcr  his  enemies:  my  principal 
object  is  not  to  give  a  detailed  history  of  his  cam- 
paigns, but  to  relate  facts  attending  them,  which 
are  not  generally  known. 

« 

*  XenophoD  Hist.  Grsc* 
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No  sooner  did  Bonaparte  enter  the  neutral 
territory  of  the  Elector  of  Baden^  than  he  violated 
it^  bj  forcibly  entering  the  hotels  of  the  Swedish 
and  Russian  ministers^  and  seizing  all  the  piq;^rs 
found  there  belonging  to  the  legations.  Fortti* 
nately  for  the  persons  of  the  ambassadors^  they 
had  made  their  escape  the  preceding  night ;  their 
furniture  and  yaluables^  boweyer^  were  made  the 
subject  of  plunder. 

On  his  arrival  at  Stutgard^  then  also  a  neutral 
country,  still  greater  yiolence  was  offered  to  the 
Austrian^  Ruunian,  and  Swedish  ambasiadors  re- 
sident in  that  capital.  Not  only  were  their  hotels 
broke  into  and  given  up  to  plunder,  but  their  per- 
sons were  arrested  *. 

But  Bonaparte's  disregard  to  the  sticredness  of 
neutral  territory  did  not  rest  here.  Marshal  Ney, 
who  commanded  a  French  corps,  which  was  to 
havi  passed  by  agreement  on  the  i|ide  of  Stutgard, 
entered  it  by  force,  went  to  the  elector'9  stables  and 
palace,  and  carried  off^  every  borse  in  the  one,  and 
every  thing  valuable  in  the  other. 

The  electoral  prime  minister f,  Mr.  Wiotzing- 
^rod^  presented  a  note  on  thijf*  occasion  to  the 

*'  The  persons  arrested  at  Stutgard  were,  the  Austrian  envoy 
Baron  de  Schrandt^  and  his  three  secretaries^  Messrs.  de  Bubry, 
Steinherr^  and  WolfT;  the  Russian  envoy,  Le  Baron  de  Mal« 
4ila,  and  his  secretaries  Yacowleffand  De  Struve.  T|iese  gen* 
tlemen  were  confined  for  two  months  in  a  dungeon  at  Strasburg, 

f  See  the  ne^e  in  the  Append!]^,  No*  9* 
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French-  minister  at  Stutgard,  Mr.  Didelot ;  but 
the  nations  of  the-  Continent  had  yet  to  learn  new 
notions  on  the  laws  of  nations. 

Not  a  week  after,  a  French  army,  contrary  to 
the  opinions  entertained  by  the  great  ppUlical  heads 
who  govern  the  Continent  of  Europe,  violated 
the  neutrality  of  the  Prussian  territory^  in  march- 
ing from  Hanover  across  Bayreuth*,  to  the  theatre 
of  war. 

Every  man  who  wished  for  the  destruction  of 
the  arch  fiends  rejoiced  at  this  event,  because  they 
were  in  hopes  that  it  would  rouse  the  indignation 
of  Prussia,  especially  as  Mr.  Baron  Hardenberg 
was  then  Prussian  minister  for  foreign  affairs,  as 
well  as  the  inlendant  of  the  province  of  Bayreuth. 

Napoleon,  however,  knew  that  he  was  playing  a 
sure  game  with  Prussia;  be  promised  the  king  a 
renewal  of  subsidies,  and  additional  douceurs  ^ere 
sent  to  Mr.  Lombard. 

In  order  to  be  fully  apprized  of  what  was 
going  on  at  Ratisbon  between  Prussia  and  the 
foreign  ministers  in  that  city,  he  placed  Colonel 
Beauvoisin  in  the  neighbourhood,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  stopping  every  courier  and  every  post-boy, 
and  carrying  off  the  mail:  such  attacks  were  made 
about  this  time  all  over  Germany,  aad  carts  full 
of  saddle-bags,  which  had  been  stolen  from  various 
mails,  were  received  at  the  police  office  in  Paf is» 

*  BayreiUb  then  belonged  to  Priusia. 
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and  four  extra  clerks  were  appointed  for  the  pur^ 
pose  of  translating  their  contents. 
«  This  Colonel  Beauvoisin  was  ordered^  by  Gene- 
ral Savarj,  with  whom  he  was  in  correspondence 
for  this  purpose,  to  stop  a  Prussian  colonel,  who 
was  expected  to  pass  near  Nuremberg,  on  his  way 
to  Berlin,  from  Ratisbon;  and  if  he  made  any  re- 
sistance, to  kill  him.  This  was  done,  to  the  very 
q[>irit  and  letter  of  the  instructions. 

When  Bei^uvoisin  had  killed  the  colonel,  he 
placed  him  in  his  carriage,  and  posted  off  to 
Salary,  who  w^s  then  at  Braunau.  The  latter 
asked  him  if  he  had  the  dispatches  ?  ''  Je  le  crois 
bien/^  said  Beauvoisin,  ^' et  man  homme  aussi;'* 
accordingly  the  murdered  colonel  was  exhibited  to 
6a vary  by  way  of  trophy.  Four  aids  de  camps  of 
Savary's  happened  to  be  in  the  room  when  the 
corpse  was  brought  in ;  such  a  bloody  transaction 
therefore  could  not  remain  a  secret:  besides.  Beau- 
Toisin>  wh^  was  a  very  talkative  man,  related  the 
affair  himself. 

It  appeared  by  these  dispatches,  that  Saxony 
was  treating  with  Austria,  and  that  the  Saxon 
minister  at  Paris,  Le  Comtedu  Bunau,  had  received 
«ome  dispatches  from  his  court  on  that  subject. 
Some  difficulty  was  started  as  to  the  means  of  pro* 
curing  possession  of  the  Count's  papers.  It  be* 
came  necessary  to  form  a  plan  for  that  purpose. 

The  police  discovered  that  it  was  not  very 
easy  to  attain  the  object  proposed;  after  delibera* 
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lion  J  it  was  determined  that  tlie  shortest  waj  was 
to  have  Mm  murdered.  The  chief  clerk  of  the 
secret  police  sent  for  the  Count's  cook,  and  pro- 
mised him  a  very  large  sum  tf  he  icould  poison  kis 
master.  This  poor  fellow  said  that  he  had  lived 
twenty  years  with  the  County  that  he  was  a  kind 

'  and  indulgent  master,  and  that  he  would  rather 
lose  his  life,  than  hurt  a  hair  of  his  master^s  head. 
The  police  agent  addressed  him  thus:  ''You 
''  shall  have  50,000  francs,  (2000/.  sterling)  pour 
*'  voire  ouvrage.^*  If  you  decline  that  office,  you 
will  not  be  suffered  to  remaia  at  liberty,  and  your 

"  master  will  nevertheless  die.  Perhaps  the  mau  un- 
derstood, from  this  expression,  that  he  himself 
might  be  no  longer  permitted  to  Bve* 

This  observation  may  possibly  convey  to  the 
reader  the  reason  of  the  man's  becoming  after- 
wards his  own  assassin.  He  meant  to  prevent  the 
murder  of  his  master,  by  sacrificing  his  own  life. 
The  man  promised  to  obey. 

The  next  day  he  went  into  his  master^s  room, 
visibly  agitated,  and  said  to  him,  *'  My  good  master, 
take  care  of  your  person.  I  have  written  the 
whole  affair  to  Mr.  *  ^  ^  ^  as  to  me,  I  am  a 
great  rascal.'*  He  then  took  out  a  pistoU  and 
blew  out  his  awn  brains  in  the  presence  of.  his 
affrighted  master.     The  clergyman,  who  had  in 

*  A  Protestant  clergyman,  a  foreigner,  who  connmunicated 
this  dreadful  story  to  me.  I  should  be  sprry  to  nams  biaii  as  it 
would  be  the  ruia  of  that  virtuous  good  maa» 
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fact  received  a  letter  from  the  cook,  giving  an  ac- 
count of  the  whole  affair,  immediately  went  to  the 
isount^  and  communicated  to  him  the  narrative  of 
the  cook* 

The  next  day,  the  Paris  newspapers  gave  the 
following  account  of  this  affair: — 

''  Couut  Biiuau^  the  Saxon  minister,  having  had 
^^  a  violent  quarrel  with  his  cook,  the  scoundrel 
*'  entered  his  master's  cabinet  with  two  pistols,  one 
*'  of  which  he  fired  at  the  Count*,  which  fortu* 
^'  natelj  flashed  in  the  pan,  the  other  he  fired  at 
"  himself  f,  and  be  fell  dead  on  the  spot/' 

If  Count  Biinau  had  not  received  a  full  and  true 
account  of  what  bad  passed  between  the  police 
director  and  his  cook;  this  very  article  in  the 
newspaper  must  have  convinced  him  that  the 
French  government  was  at  the  bottom  of  the 
transaction. 

Notwithstanding  the  wrong  direction  this  affair 
had  taken^  the  pdlice  covid  not  retract ;  the  Count 
must  be  destroyed^  and  for  this  reason. 

The  papers  which  they  wanted  were  not  in 
themselves  perhaps  of  great  consequence,  but  it 
seems  that  a  dispatch  had  been  sent  off  by  the 
police^  apparently  in  the  hand  writing  of  the 
Count,  to  the  court  of  Dresden,  urging  that  court 
to  join  the  coalition.  The  object  no  doubt  was^ 
that  they  might  cume  to  a  knowledge  of  the  in- 
lentiMiB  #f  the  Saxon  cabinet.    The  answer  was 

*  A  most  DOtorioos  falsehood.  f  True, 
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received  bj  the  police  after  the  Count's  deatb,  bjr 
which  it  appeared  that  the  court  of  Saxony  wkbed 
to  remain  neuter.  It  was'  necessary  that  Bunau 
should  be  murdered^  that  this  affair  might  not 
transpire. 

It  was  not  known  that  the  man  had  commiint- 
cated  to  the  clergyman  an  account  of  the  trans- 
action between  him  and  the  director  of  police,  and 
therefore  it  was  supposed  that  the  murder  of  the 
Count  would  prevent  its  coming  to  the  knowledge 
of  the  public. 

He  vsas  murdered  !  How  that  was  accomplished^ 
or  by  whom,  I  cannot  say;  but  his  death  wasan« 
nounced  in  the  following  manner,  in  the  Mooiteur 
of  the  23d  of  January,  1 806. 

'^  Count  Biinau,  the  Saxon  minister  at  the  court 
**  of  Prance,  died  yesterday:  that  *  gentleman  never 
''  recovered  the  fright  occasioned  by  the  conduct 
'^  of  bis  cook  towards  him  a  short  tipe  since.'* 

They  were  conscious  of  being  guilty  of  assassi* 
nation;  they  now  found  it  necessary  to  cloak  that 
under  an  abominable  lie.  They  attempted  to 
make  the  public  suppose  that  that  was  owing  to  a 
fright,  which  they  had  themselves  perpetrated  by 
treachery  and  violence. 


The  unfortunate  result  of  the  campaign  against 
Mack  is  still  fresh  in  the  memory  of  the 
reader;  that  general  has  been  accused  of  trea- 
son:   the  treason  was  not  with  him;   he  would 
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have  done  his  duty,  if  lie  bad  had  the  means  of 
performing  it;  but  he  was  wisupparted,  and  per- 
haps  I  may  saj  betrayed. 

There  were,  I  have  no  doubt,  Jumesi  men  in 
the  cabinet  of  Vienna,  and  iJwse  meant  to  act 
well,*  but  their  ignorance  of  the  real  state  of 
things  is  inconceivable,  without  supposing  that 
tliej  too  easily  yielded  to  the  suggestions  of  those 
who  meant  to  betray  their  conntry.  There  were, 
unfortunately,  too  many  of  this  last  description; 
and  the  ignorance  of  the  first  class,  and  the  trea- 
son of  the  other,  aiding  the  unexampled  violence 
of  tjie  invader,  it  is  not  difficult  to  account  for 
his  ultimate  success* 

When  he  had  reached  the  neighbourhood  of 
Vienna,  two  Austrian  negotiators  arrived  at  hi^ 
head-quarters,  with  power  to  treat  for  peace. 

The  French  advanced  guard,  under  Murat,  the 
present  possessor  of  the  crown  of  Naples,  had 
arrived  at  the  bridge  on  the  Danube,  where  Prince 
Auersberg  commanded. 

Murat  had  then  been  created  a  prince.  He 
gave  bis  parolb  de  prince  that  an  armistice  had 
been  signed,  of  which  one  of  the  articles  was, 
that  a  French  corps  should  be  posted  near  Vienna, 
to  secure  the  faithful  execution  of  the  preliminary 
Wticles  on  the  part  of  the  Austrian  cabinet. 

Auersberg  soon  discovered  that  little  faith  was 
to  be  reposed  in  the  assertion  of  a  French  prince, 
lately  created  by  Bonaparte. 

No   armistice  had,   in  fact,  been   signed;    but 
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the  possession  of  the  bridge  was,  in  consequence^ 
of  this  treacherous  representation^  given  to  the 
French  corps;  by  which  the  capital  of  A.ustrta 
and  of  Germany  became  an  easy  conquest. 

In  no  former  war,  not  even  during  the  effer- 
vescence of  the  revolution,  were  ever  reports 
made,  by  generals  the  most  distinguished  for  their 
revolutionary  gasconades,  which  could  rival  ,the 
bulletins  which  Bonaparte,  at  this  period,  sent  to 
amuse  the  badauds  of  Paris  ^. 

Had  he  confined  himself  to  military  reports, 
however  exaggerated  they  might  have  been,  the 
circumstance  might  have  passed  unnoticed;  but» 
in  these  bulletins,  there  was  such  a  farrago  of 
bewildered  nonsense,  such  outrageous  abuse,  even 
against  females^  that  the  Parisians,  quod  nUrum  ! 
lost  patience. 

lYhen  Bonaparte  was  at  Vienna,  he  had  heard 
that  the  Russians  and  English  had  landed  in  Na* 
pies.  That  such  an  event  was  likely  to  take  place, 
he  was  well  apprized,  as  Naples,  according  to  the 
treaty  of  triple  alliance,  was  to  furnish  a  contin« 
gent  of  men ;  but,  pretending  ignorance  of  this 

^  The  Parisians  were  to  be  amused;  but,  I  can  assure  the 
reader,  that  no  French  paper,  containing  any  of  these  bal- 
let! ns,  was  allowed  to  reach  the  armies,  where  they  might  be 
sabject  lo  contradiction.  The  post  office  in  Pans  recciTed 
posiiiTe  orders  to  that  effect ;  and  a  French  empkfi  at  the 
post  office  in  Vienna,  when  the  French  were  there,  lost  his 
situation,  because  he  had  lent  to  a  French  general  officer  a 
Monitetiir  containing  a  bulletin. 
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event)  tliougb  he  must  bave  known^  that  the  mill* 
tarj  force  of  Naples  was  altogether  inadequate  te 
the  prevention  of  the  landing  of  an  Anglo-Russian 
armj,  he  prevailed  on  the  Neapolitan  minister 
at  Paris^  the  Marquis  de  Gallp*^  to  sign  a  treaty^ 
offensive  and  defensive^  between  France  and  Na- 
ples. 

The  landing  by  the  Anglo-Russians  was  effect- 
ed. This  was  construed  into  an  infraction  of  the 
treaty  between  Bonaparte  and  the  feeble  King 
of  Naples^  whom  he  had  so  treacherously  forced 
into  that  treaty;  which  he  well  kuew^  at  the  time 
when  it  was  signed^  this  humiliated  prince  could 
not  fulfil. 

Immediately  after  this  events  the  following  ar« 
tide  appeared  ia  the  Moniteur  of  the  28th  of 
December,  1805. 

*'  L'ordre  du  destin  est  irrevocable.  De  trois 
^^  filles  de  Marie  Therhe,  Tune  a  perdu  la  mo- 
^'  narchie  des  Bourbons,  Tautre  la  ihaison  de 
''  Parme,  la  troisi^me  vient  de  perdre  Naples.  Une 
'^  Reine  furieuse  et  insensee,  une  femme  mechante, 

*  This  vile  traitor  had  been  for  some  years  one  of  Bona- 
parte's spies  in  Paris.  His  business  was,  to  report  to  him 
what  passed  at  the  diplomatic  dinners,  &c.  For  this  honouiv. 
able  serrice  he  received  6,000  11  v  res  per  month  from  the 
Qusetu  of  Bonaparte.  In  further  reward  for  his  treason, 
when  Joseph  Napoleon  became  King  of  Naples,  he  was  ap- 
pointed Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs;  and  he  now  holds  th^ 
tame  situation  under  If  urat. 
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''  et  sans  maeurs  *^  iine  nouvelle  F^redegonde  est 
*'  le  present  le  plus  funeste  que  le  ciel  dans  s$L 
*'  colere  puisj»e  faire  a  un  souverain,  a  un  epoux, 
"  a  une  nation  f." 

The  transfer  of  the  kingdom  of  Naples  to' 
Joseph,  the  imperial  brother^  'was  decreed  at 
Vienna, 

During  Bonaparte's  stay  in  that  city,  his  bulle* 
tins  were  fraught  with  the  most  virulent  invectives 
against  the  Austrian  minister,  Colloredo.  But 
they  were  not  confined  to  hiw,  they  attacked  his 
Lady — Gallant  Bonaparte ! 

Unfortunately  for  his  family,  instead  of  follow- 
ing the  Austriau  Court  into  Moravia,  they  retired 
to  their  estate  in  Hungary,  near  Prcsburgh,  about 
thirty  English  miles  from  Vienna. 

But  this  afforded  no  protection  to  that  unfortu- 
nate family — "  they  all  died.'* 

An  article  in  the  Moniteur  of  the  2Tth  of  Decern- 

*  It  is  Bonaparte  who  speaks  of  morals  t  The  man  who  ha* 
been  guilty  of  adultery,  of  incest,  and  supports  himself  by 
assassination ! 

f  I  do  not  undertake  to  defend  the  virtue  of  the  Queen  ef 
Naples  i  but,  I  do  say,  this  attack  upon  her,  by  Bonaparte, 
-was  luunanlj^^nd  cowardly.  Having  said  this  with  respect  to  the 
Queen  of  Naples^^  what  epithet  can  1  fiud  to  express  my  indigna- 
tion at  the  attack  he  made,  shortly  after,  in  the  grossest  language, 
oa  the  Queen  of  Prussia,  the  most  amiable,  the  most  correct ; 
a  model  for  wives^  mothers,  queens;  adored  throughout  Ger- 
many, not  for  her  benevolence  only,  but  for  every  virtue  thai 
can  adorn  her  fez. 
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het,  \%05,  purporting  to  be  from  Vienna^  bearing 
date  the  11th  of  that  months  announced^  that 
'*  Count  CoUoredo,  the  Austrian  minister  of  state 
**  and  of  the  cabinet,  died,  a  few  days  ago,  on 
^*  his  estate  in  Hungary,  of  an  APOPLEXY."  And 
in  the  Moniteur  of  January  18>  1806,  appeared* 
an  article  to  this  effect,  dated  Munich,  January  7* 
—Observe  the  coincidence  of  dates,  how  artfully 
contrived.*— 

<'  Des  lettres  de  Vienne  du  2  Janvier  nous  appten* 
'*  nent  que  la  nouvelle  organisation  du  Ministdre 
*^  Autricbien  est  terminee  de  la  mani^re  suivante ; 
^'  MM.  Louis  deCobentzel,Colloredo,Col]embach, 
<<  Lamberti,  et  quelques  autres,  sont  destituis, 
^^  Les  fonctions  de  Ministre  du  Cabinet  que  Mr. 
^^  CoUoredo  remplissait,  sont  confines  ii  Mr.  Sint* 
*^  zendorff." 

A  few  days  before  the  1 1th  of  December,  Count 
CoUoredo  diedy  on  his  estate  in  Hungary ;  and,  on 
the  Sd  of  January  following,  he  was  dismissed 
from  his  situation  of  Minister  of  State  1 

It  is  needless  to  make  any  remark.  The  truth 
is  this :  CoUoredo,  with  his  family,  were  poisoned, 
i^er  the  time  stated  of  his  dismissal  from  office  9 
but,  to  adopt  the  old  proverb,  **  Murder  will  outl" 
Bonaparte  betrayed  himself  by  these  contradictory 
accounts.  The  Moniteur  had,  in  the  second  ar- 
ticle, forgotten  what  he  had  published  in  the  first. 
This  might  have  passed  unnoticed,  had  not  a 
minor  paper,  of  the  1st  February,  in  an  article 
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dated  from  Vienna,  of  the  2 1st  Jamrary^  an- 
nounced, that,  *'  Mr.  et  Madame  Colloredo,  and  all 
»« their  children,  died  of  a  malignant  fever  !  /'*  They 
all  died,  it  is  true,  of  a  maUgnant  fever  ;  but  that 
malignant  fever  was  the  poison  administered  by 
the  agents  of  Bonaparte*,  and  after  the  time 
when  Mr.  Colloredo  was  stated  to  have  been  dis- 
missed. 

The  arrival  of  the  Emperor  of  Russia  in  Ger- 
many gave  great  hopes  to  the  friends  of  liberty 
and  humanity.  Much  good  was  expected  to  re- 
sult from  his  interview  with  the  King  of  Prussia ; 

*  It  was  Mf.'  Colville,  one  of  Bonaparte's  spies,,  already 
noticed,  who  introdaced  himself  to  the  cook  of  Mr.  Colloredo^ 
and  gave  him  money,  and  mushrooms'  of  a  poisonous  quality, 
for  the  accomplishment  of  the  bloody  deed  ! — ^This  is  nothing 
siugular.  When  Bonaparte,  with  his  mock  court,  was  at  Fob- 
fainbleau,  in  August^  1807f^  Cardinal  Caprara,  the  Pope's 
Nni^cio^  who  was  at  that  place,  was  poisoned  witb  mushrooms. 
However,  a  doctor  was  immediately  sent  for,  and  antidote* 
administered.  The  cardinal  recovered,  but  his  cook  disap- 
peared.   This  fact  was  announced  in  the  French  papers. 

The  cardinal  always  carried  with  him  his  papers,  wherever 
fte  went ;  to  obtain  these,  Bonaparte,  as  it  was  supposed,  caused 
him  to  be  regaled  with  a  dish  of  w^U  seasoned  mushrooms.  His 
eminence,  aitlli>ugh  his  life  was  saved,  did  not  save  his  papers. 
In  the  bustfe,  he  was  robbed  qf  them !  What  a  tale  for  an 
imperial  and  royal  government !  1 1 


■  *■■■■   a^ 


t  Bonaparte  always  goes  at  that  season  of  the  year  to  Fon« 
tainbleau,  because  the  old  court  of  France  did  so. 
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bat  the  influence  of  France  in  the  cabinet  of  that 
monarch  foiled  every  thing. 

Alexander^  after  having  obtained  flattering  pro^ 
mises  from  the  Prussian  monarchy  that  he  would 
join  the  coalition^  in  case  Bonaparte  would  not 
comply  with  the  demands  of  the  Allies,  according 
to  the  terms  of  the  convention  *,  which  they  had 
signed  for  that  purpose,  went  to  the  Austrian 
army,  then  in  Moravia« 

On  his  way  thither,  he  was  very  near  being 
trepanned,  at  Dresden,  by  some  of  Bonaparte's 
gens  d'armes  metamorphosed ! 

The  Elector  of  Saxony,  who  was  informed  of 
the  intentions  of  Bonaparte^  apprised  AJexandei: 
of  his  danger,  and  gave  him  a  strong  escort. 

The  issue  of  the  battle  of  Austerlitz  is  known ; 
but' perhaps  it  is  not  generally  known,  that  30,000 
French  were  killed  and  wounded  in  that  engage* 
ment« 

As  so  much  has  been  said  of  Bonaparte's  per«> 
sonal  courage,  I  think  the  following  *'  ordre  du 
^^  jtmr^*  is  worth  insertion  in  this  work.  Let  his 
admirers  give  it  due  appreciation. 

**  wtftf  Bivouac,  ic  10  Frimairc* 

"     ••  SoMatf, 

**  L*annee  Russe  se  preseate  devaot   voas   pour    tenger 
V  Parmie  Autrichienne  d'Uim.    Ce  tont  ces  monies  bataillocs 

«  Which  win  be  noticed  in  the  subsequent  pages. 
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•'  que  TOU«  avea  battus  a  Hollebrun,  et  que  dcpuis  toos  arcs 
"  coDStammeot  poursuivis  jqsqa'ici. 

"  Les  positions  que  nous  occapoos  sont  formidablesj  d 
•'  pendant  qu'ils  marchtroot  pour  toarner  ma  dr«ite,  i\s  me 
**  prisenteroDt  le  Hanc* 

«<  Soldat^  je  dirigerai  moi-m^me  tons  vos  bataillons  ;  je  mi 
"  Hendrai  loin  du  feu,  si  avec  Totre  braTonre  accoatnm^e 
"  ¥0iis  portez  le  d6sordre  et  la  confusion  dans  les  rangs  enne- 
"  mis  f  mais  si  la  victoire  (uit  un  moment  ^ncertaine,  tous 
«'  Terriez  Totrc  Empereor  s'exposer  aux  premiers  coups ;  car 
^'la  rictotre  He  sauroit  h^siter  danscelte  journie  sur  toot  oik 
"  if  y  Ya  de  I'bomieur  de  I'lnfaaterie  Franfaise^  qui  importe 
"  tent  a  I'faonneur  de  toute  la  nation. 

"  Que  s<nis  pTittxtt  d^cmmentt  Us  blessis  oh  ne  dtgarmue 
**  p€M  la  rangs,  et  que  chacuu  soit  bien  p^n6tr€  de  cette 
''pens£e»  qu'il  iaut  vaiacre  ces  stipendies  d'Angleterre,  qui 
'*  sont  animes  d'une  si  grande  baine  contre  notre  nation. 

*«  Cette  Ticloire  finira  notre  campague,  et  dous  pourroos 
''  reprendre  aos  quartiers  d*biver/  ou  noas  serous  joints  par 
"  let  noovelles  armies  qui  se  Torment  en  France^  et  alors  k 
"  paix  que  je  ferai,  sera  digne  de  mon  peuple,  de  tous^  et 
''demoi. 

(Sign6)    "NAPOLEON. 

'*  Par  ordre. 

"  Le  Major-Glnlral  de  l^Armle, 

''  Marbcral  BERTHIER/' 

Now^  it  18  pretty  evident,  that  if  a  comoaander 
•ays,  ^  Jc  the  tiendrai  loin  du  feu,*  it  plainly  sig- 
nifies, that  he  intends  to  keep  himself  from  per- 
sonal danger/ 

But  there  is  another  passage  in  that  ordre  du 
Jwr,  wtueh  proves  that  Bonaparte  contemplates  all 
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the  horrors  and  miseries  of  war  as  trifles  for  the  at- 
tainment of  his  object^-''  Que  sous  pr6texte  d'em- 
**  mener  les  blesses  on  ne  degamisse  pas  les  rangs»'' 
&c.  Tbis^  in  plain  terms,  signifies,  that  the  ranks 
are  not  to  be  opened,  but  that  the  men  are  to  close 
their  ranks  upon  the  bodies  of  their  killed  or 
vonnded  countrymen.  Suwarrovr  was  an  infant 
in  cruelty  compared  to  this  monster;  let  any 
military  man  say,  whether  he  ever  heard  or  wit* 
nessed  similar  orders  in  modem  times. 

The  armistice  agreed  to  between  the  Emperor 
of  Germany  and  his  present  son^ithlaw  Bonaparte, 
was  extorted  by  menace. 

Immediately  after  the  battle  of  Austerlit2,  Bo- 
naparte demanded  an  interview,  with  his  two  im« 
penal  brothers,  Francis  and  Alexander :  the  latter 
declined  ;  the  former  did  not  refuse ;  when  intro- 
dnced.  to  Bonaparte,  the  latter  addre^led  him 
thus:— 

"  J 'attends  de  vous,  man  Jrere^  que  vous  sigmex 
"  sur  le  champ  on  armistice  je  me  f  ■■  ^-  de  men 
^  fnere  Alexandre ;  il  peut  faire  un  arrangement 
««  avec  moi  s'il  le  veut,  mais  cela  m'est  £gal,  je  me 
«'  moque  de  lui  et  de  ses  cbssaques  1  et  si  vous  ne 
'^  faates  pas  ce  que  je  d^ire,  je  vais  exp^dier  sur  le 
'^  champ  un  courier  k  Vienne  avec  Tordre  de  razer 
<*  cette  ville;  je  sais  fort  bien  que  demain  Hntentton 
^<  de  mon  frere  Alexandre  est  de  m'attaquer,  mais 
"  peu  m'importe.  Vainqueur  ou  vaincu,  je  m'en 
f«  vais  donner  les  ordres  d'extenter  ce  que  je  vieos 
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<^  de  vovs  dire  non  seulement  pour  Vienne,  mais 
**  pour  toui^  les  villes  dans  vos  etats  o&  se  trouvent 
^  mes  armees*/' 

{t  may  easily  be  conjectured  what  effect  this 
lmrburou«  threat  had  upon  the  mind  of  the  de- 
jected, humiliated  Francis.  The  armistice  was 
immediately  signed,  and  the  peace  of  Presburg^ 
followed. 

The  bulletin  which  followed  this  interview  is 
very  curious.  It  gives  an  account  of  another  in*^ 
terview,  which  General  $avary  was  supposed  to 
hi(Ve  had  witli  the  Emperor  of  Russia ;  it  says, 
<^  Alexander  said  to  Savary^  that  his  brother  Napo- 
^'  leon  was  a  great  warrior;  that  he  could  not  think 
^<  of  comparing  himself  to  him;  that  he  (Alexander) 
^*  never  was  wttoess  of  any  battle ;  that  he  was 
now  senring  as  a  private,  and  that  it  would 
require  ^  century  to  bring  the  Russian  army  to 
the  degree  of  perfection  f  which  the  French  army 
^'  had  acquired,  fcc.  &c." 
That  Qeneral  S^v^ry  Wfts  sent  to  the^  Russiaq 

*  At  this  interview  were  present^  Bonaparte's  two  secretaries 
Meneval  and  fleury  ;  Qeneraljj  Duroc,  Sarary,  and  Bertrand ; 
bis  aids  de  camp^  and  a  person  of  the  nam«  of  (iOngchamps*  a 
dramatic  author/  who  accompanied  Prince  Murat.  I  had  the 
particalar#  of  the  above  conversation  from  one  of  t|iose  geotje^ 
men,  who  coqld  qot  bvt  admire  the  elegani  language  of  bk 
Imperial  Majesty. 

t  See  the  31st  bulletin,  December  5,  from  Austcrlitz,  which 
appeared  in  the  Manitewr,  wfaidi  is  too  long  to  be  inserted  i^ 
fl^worl;.. 
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Head  Quarters^  with  a  message  from  Bonaparte^ 
to  demand  an  interview,  is  certain^  which,  as  iJ« 
ready  stated,  the  Russian  Emperor  declined.  Sa- 
yary  was  not  allowed  to^netrate  further  than  the 
Russian  advanced  posts. 

When- the  contents  of  that  bulletin  came  to  the 
knowledge  of  Alexander,  he  caused  to  be  inserted  in 
the  Hamburgh  Corr£sp07identen,  **  that  the  contents 
'^  of  that  bulletin  were  a  glaring  impudent  false* 
"  hoods 'and  declaring  on  his  imperial  word  of 
*^  honour^  that  he  had  never  seen  Savary,  and  ap- 
pealing to  Savary  himself,  as  to  the  fact  of  his 
having  seen  him«  and  to  all  the  Russian  officers^ 
whether  he  had  not  given  positive  orders  that 
that  general  should  not  be  allowed  to  penetrate  . 
ff  beyond  the  Russian  advanced  posts." 

I  can  assure  the  Russian  Eniperor  that  the  con- 
tents of  that  bulletin  did  not  cause  more  surprize 
to  him  than  it  did  to  Savary  himself,  wiien  he  read 
it  in  the  Moniteur*  ! 


*  It  is  evident  that  this  «peec]^  of  t^  £mperor  of  Russia 
was  of  tbe  maoofacUire  of  Bonaparte^  a  thing  not  onusuaf^* 
a  mystificaiion  of  a  more  serious  natJure  was  practised  upon  th« 
Grani  MagnaU  and  Bresident  of  the  diet  of  Hungary,  Count 
Palfy. 

That  Doblemaii  was  jrather  favourable  to  the  French  rerolu* 
tifmt  ^imI  was  one  of  thoee  miataken  men,  who  assimilated  the 
•ytllbm  of  Bonaparte  to  the  priDcipJee  upon  vihich  the  revolu- 
tMSk  of  1760  was  pr^ended  to  be  founded. 

4.  long  Latin  speech  of  four  columns,  appeared   in  the 
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His  Ro^ssian  Majesty  now  thought  proper  to 
return  to  his  country,    where  I  will  leave  him 

Mwdieur  after  the  conunenceineiit  of  the  Austrian  war  m  1805, 
purpdrtiog  to  be  a  speech  of  the  Grand  Magnat  to  the  Diet, 
"  praising  the  forbearance  and  generosity  of  the  French  Ena- 
'^  peror  towards  Hungary*  and  condemning  the  Austrian  go. 
"  Ternment  for  going  to  war,  and  calling  upon  the  Hungarians 
"  tp  demand  their  ancient  rights^and  to  resist  the  resurrectjon, 
•'  (leyy  en  masse),  &c.**  * 

This  speech  was  circulated  through  the  medium  pf  the  Ger- 
man papers,  and  of  Bonaparte's  own  counterfeit  Hamburgh 
Corretpondcnteu,  printed  at  Aix  laChapclle.  It  found  its  way  to 
every  Tillage  in  Hungary,  wherb  the  Latin  is  common. 

When  Count  Palfy  saw  that  infamous  fabricatioti,  he  imme- 
diately caused  it  to  be  contradicted  in  the  Hamburgh  Conrt- 
spondenten,  and  in  the  Berlin  and  Vienna  Court  Gasettes, 
in  his  own  name,  and  in  those  of  all  the  members  of  the 
diet. 

Our  English  members  of  parliament,  \fho  hare  a  predilection 
Ibr  ''  that  extraordinary  man,''  as  they  call  him,  are  not  ex- 
empted from  misrepresentations  of  this  kind. 

During  the  inTcsti^ation  in  the  Court  of  Inquiry  about  the 
Cinfra  Convention,  a  speech  appeared  in  all  the  minor  French 
papers,  purporting  to  have  been  one  made  by  Mr.  Whitbread, 
ta  He  Hoiuc  qf  Commons,  in  which  he  is  represented  as  calling 
the  Spianish  Patriots,  ''  insurgents,  rebels,  &c."  Now  every 
man,  whether  English  or  French,  of  any  observation,  was  con> 
'▼inced  that  that  speech  was  of  French  fabrication  for  two  rea* 
aona ;  firstly,  Mr.  Whitbread,  an  enlightened  roan,  and  a  friend 
to  liberty,  could  not  call  men  "  insurgente  and  rebels,''  who 
were  opposing  the  legions  of  usurpation,  despotism,  and  bar- 
barity.— Secondly,  when  that  speech  was  supposed  to  have  been 
delivered  in  the  House  of  Commons,  the  House  was  noi  iiiiifig, 
as  it  was  in  the  month  of  September !!! 
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for  the  present^  and  take  a  view  of  the  cabinet 
of  Berlin,  to  see  how  the  Lombards  and  Haug^ 
witzs  were  employing  themselves  I 

I  have  already  introduced  the  reader  to  some 
acquaintance  with  the  cabinet  of  Prussia:  from 
what  I  have  already  said,  he  must  be  convinced* 
that  all  attempts  to  prevail  on  Prussia  to  make 
coiQmon  cause  with  the  other  powers  must  prove 
abortive,  notwithstanding  the  excellent  disposition 
of  Baron  Hardenberg,  then  minister  for  foreign 
affairs. 

The  coalition  of  1805  was  the  touch-stone  for 
trying  the  intentions  of  that  cabinet :  it  has  been 
tried,  and  Europe  has  witnessed  the  result  I 

The  moment  that  Bonaparte  broke  up  his  camp 
at  Boulogne,  and  proceeded  towards  the  Rhine,  he 
sent  off  General  Duroc  to  Berlin,  with  an  assurance 
to  the  king  *,  '<  that  the  same  subsidies  as  here* 
*^  tofore  should  be  paid  him,  provided  that  he 
<'  would  sign  the  armed  neutrality  as  already 
'*  proposed,  jointly  with  Denmark,  and  that  in 
^'  that  case  Austrian  Gallicia  should  be  annexed 

to  Prussian  Poland,  and  that    Bonaparte    ex« 

pected  from  the  King  of  Prussia  that  he  would 
/<  not  suffer  Russian  troops  to  pass  .through  his 
*'  states." 

All  these  f^ir  promises  sufficiently  indicated  Bo- 


^  His  instructions   were    to   see    HarUenberg  as  liule 
possible. 
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naparte^s  apprehensions,  that  Prussia  Would  make 
common  cause  with  Austria  and  Russia. 

In  consequence  of  these  overtures^  the  troops  of 
Prussia  were  immediately  ordered  towards  the 
Russian  frontier ;  but  the  promised  subsidies  from 
France  did  not  arrive ;  the  territory  of  Anspacb 
wa^  violated  by  the  French  ;  the  estates  of  Baron 
de  Hardenberg  situated  in  that  country^  were  pil- 
laged and  destroyed  by  them  in  a  most  wanton 
manner;  the  Emperor  of  Russia  arrived  in  the 
Prussian  capital,  as  also  Lord  Harrowby,  as  am- 
bassador extraordinary  from  the  cabinet  of  St. 
James's.— -All  these  circumstances  produced  the 
convention  of  Potzdam,  which  was  signed  the 
5d  of  November^  1805. 

By  this  convention  Prussia  was  to  offer  her 
mediation  for  peace,  and  in  case  it  should  not  be 
accepted  by  France,  tlien,  after  she  should  have  re- 
ceived an  assurance  of  subsidies  from  England,  she 
was  to  declare  war  against  France. 

But  the  person  charged  with  this  ihission  to 
Bonaparte^  who  was  then  at  Vienna,  was  Count 
Haugwits!!!  His  arrival  at  Bonaparte's  head 
quarters  was  thus  announced  in  the  Moniteur 
of  tbe  t3d  December,  1805. 

"  Brunn,  (en  Moravie)  28  iVbr, 

*'  Sa  Majesti  a  reqH  a  Brunn  Mr.  D*Haugwitz,  et 
"  aparu  iris  satisfaite  de  tout  ce  que  Im  a  dit^  ce 
^  pUnipotentiaire  qu'elle  a  accueilli  d'unc  numi^e 
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'*  (Tautant  plus  dutinguie,  qu'U  s^ est  toi^f ours  di^ 
'^  fenM  de  la  dipmdance  de  rAngleterre,  et  que  c'^t 
'*  a  ses  conseils  qu*on  doit  attribuer  la  grande  conri" 
diratum  et  la  prosp&riti  dontjauit  la  Prusse.  On 
m  pourrait  en  dire  autant  d^un  autre  ministre  qui, 
n6  en  Hanaore^  n*a  pas  iti  inaccessible  i  la  pluie 
^  d'or.  Mais  toutes  les  intrigues  ant  iti  et  seront 
f'  impuissantes  cantre  le  bon  esprit  et  la  haute  sagesse 
"  da  Roi  de  Prusse,  4u  reste^  la  nation  Franfaise 
<'  ne  depend  de  personne  et  ISO  mile  ennemis  de  plus 
**  n^auraientfait  autre  chose  que  de  rendre  la  guerre 
**  plus  tongue  !'* 

Never  was  the  word  persiflage  better  applie4 
than  in  the  present  instance,  where  Bonaparte* 
speaking  of  Haugwitz,  says,  <^  que  c'est  k  ses 
*^  conseiln  qu'on  doit  attribuer  la  grande  considira-^ 
*«  tion  et  la  prospirit^  dont  jouit  la  Prusse !!  !'*  We 
shall  soon  see  what  kind  of  considerationj  and 
what  prosperity  Prussia  enjoyed  through  the 
counsels  of  this  Mr,  Haugwitz  ! 

Instead  of  commencing  his  negotiation,  Mr; 
D'Haugwitz^  by  the  desire  of  Bonaparte,  re* 
mained  at  Vienna  tilL  the  latter  should  have  en* 
countered  the  Russians  in  Moravia.  Why  did  he 
not  iiisist  on  Bonaparte's  accepting  immediately 
the  ppoffiered  mediation  ?  Why  wait  the  issue 
of  a  battle  ?  Bonaparte  seemed  to  listen  to  the 
proposition ;  be  proposed  something  that  resembled 
m  ^ceptance ;  **  that  during  the  negotiation  no 
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"  EDglislij  Russian^  or  Swedish  troops,  should 
*'  -edvance  into  Holland  to  commeoce  warlike 
^^  operations  th^re,  after  their  departure  from  the 
'\  North  of  Germany/'  Such  a  proportion  in 
answer  to  offers  of  mediation,  for  the  purpose  of 
bringing  about  a  general  peace,  ought  to  have  in« 
duced  Mr.  Haugwitz  to  have  sent  off  a  courier  to 
hU  court,  urging  offensive  operations  on  the  part 
of  the  Prussian  army  which  were  then  in  Silesia  -, 
and  this  be  most  certainly  would  have  dope,  had 
b^  Qot  been  what  his  subsequent  conduct  has 
proved  him  to  be.  But  the  '^  Sully  of  Prussia'' 
remained  in  Vienna  in  the  embraces  of  debauch j 
luxury,  and  corruption,  till  after  the  battle  of 
Attsterlitz ! 

Prussia,  when  she  heard  of  that  disastrous 
battle,  came  to  a  determination  of  negotiating 
with  Bonaparte,  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  him 
out  of  Hanover ;  but  before  the  courier,  a  Major 
Pfuhl,  arrived  at  Vienna,  Haugwitz  had  already 
signed  a  treaty,  by  which  Anspach,  Swedish 
Pomerania,  and  the  Principality  of  Neufchatel,  in 
Switzerland,  all  belonging  to  Prussia,  were  ceded 
to  France,  iu  exchange  for  which,  she  was  to  re* 
ceive  the  Electorate  of  Hanover ! 

This  infamous  and  disgraceful  treaty  was  ngned 
at  Vienna  on. the  15th  December,  1905;  a  time 
when  the  Prussian  caibinet  enjoyed  the  confidence 
of  the  courts  of  St.  James's  and  St.  Petersburgh, 
in  consequence  of  the  most  solemn  engagements  ^ 
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support  their  cause,  and  had  thereby  acquired  thd 
entire  and  absolute  disposal  of  the  Russian  troops* 
in  Germany,  and  an  equally  sure,  thoufh  Itess 
direct  influence  over  the  movements  of  the 
British  and  Swedish  troops  then  in  Hanover,  At 
a  time  too,  when  she  had  assurances  of  a  power«- 
fiil  assistance,  by  pecuniary  supplies,  from  England, 
in  the  event  of  a  war  with  France. 

What  then  can  be  said  of  a  Prussian  minister,' 
who,  sent  to  Vienna  for  the  purpose  of  negotia- 
lioQ,  and  at  all  events  to  insist  upon  the  entire 
evacuation  of  Hanover  by  the  French,  who  were 
still  in  the  fortress  of  Hameln,  concluded  there  a 
treaty  with  the  inveterate  enemy  of  his  master's 
allies,  by  which  that  master  obtained  in  exchange 
for  two  of  his  own  provinces,  the  Electorate  cf 
Hanmerif  the  hereditary  estate  of  the  principal 
of  those  allies,  and  Swedish  Pomerania,  belong- 
ing to  another  aHy. 

The  infamy  of  this  transaction  belonged  in  the 

first  instance  to  Haugwitz;  but  that  minister /tc^fN 

^d  himself  by  sayings  *^  when  I  saw  the  Emperoff 

''  Napoleon  previous  to  the  battle  of  Austerfits, 

he  appeared  very  well  disposed  towards  us,  font 

on  his  return  he  was  furious:  he  pulled  out  of 

^^  his  pockety  to  my  great  surprixe  and  astoniirti* 

*  After  (he  battle  of  Aotferlita,  when  the  Emperor  Alex- 
aodfr  r^urned  lo  Rtusia,  lie  left  his  army  at  the  entire 
of  the  Ring  of  Prussia. 
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**  mentf  the  copy  of  the  secret  convention  si^ed  at 
**  Potzdam.  After  such  evidence  against  as,  I 
**  thought  proper  to  sign  the  treaty  */' 

The  patriotic  Haugwitz  was  surprized  that  the 
Emperor  Napoleon  should  produce  a  copy  of  the 
treaty  of  Potzdam  I 

The/act  is^  that  he,  or  Mn  Lombard,  or  bodi 
united^  furnished  him  with  that^  and  with  many 
other  secret  treaties. 

The  other  ministers  of  the  Prussiaiv  cabinet^ 
however,  had  some  shame  and  decency  left ;  they 
sent  the  treaty  back  to  Vienna  to  have  it  altered* 
sayiogi  **  that  till  a  general  peace,  Hanover  should 
^  be  occupied  by  the  Prussians/' 

These  alterations  were  rejected  wjth  disdain. 
Bonaparte  wished  Prussia  to  break  her  connections 
with  England,  and  he  declared  the  treaty  so  lately 
signed,  to  be  null  and  void. 

Prussia,  now  left  to  herself,  began  to  be  alarmed ; 
and  this  very  same  HaugwITZ  was  dispatched  to 
Paris  to  conclude  anotlier  treaty,  by  which,  in  ad* 
dition  to  the  former  provinces,  the  towns  of  Wesel 
and  Cleves  were  ceded  to  France,  and  nothing  more 
was  given  to  Prussia  than  what  was  given  by  the 

^  See  a  publicstion  cslhed  "  Vertrauie  hrieft!*  the  author 
of  which  is  a  Prussian  privy  counsellor;  and  a  pamphlet 
of  a  Mr.  Ephraim,  an  agent  of  Fiance,  though  a  Prusstan  sub* 
jcci.  In  both  pvblicauont  that  apology  of  Haogwits  is 
inserted^ 
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former*  treaty^  namely^  Hanover  and  Pomera&ia; 
the  former  of  which  he  would  hare  restored  to  h» 
Britannic  Majesty,  as  appears  by  the  correspond* 
ence  which  shortly  after  took  place,  during  the 
negotiations  for  peace  between  this  country  and 
France.  It  was  further  insisted  upon,  that  Prussia 
should  shut  her  ports  against  English  ships* 

Before,  the  treaty  concluded  at  Paris  was  ratified  by 
Prussia,  French  troops  had  taken  military  posses- 
sion  of  Wesely  CIeves>  and  Neufchatel.  In  the 
first  city,  they  took  possession  even  of  the  military 
chest,  and  of  the  ready  money  found  in  the  offices 
of  the  civil  government.  Forcible  possession  was 
taken  of  the  abbeys  of  Essen,  Werden,  and  EJien, 
on  the  pretext  that  they  belonged  to  the  Duchy 
of  Cleves* 


*  1  most  here  qnote  a  few  liaes  from  a  speech  of  the  late 
Mr.  FoXj  which  do  him  infinite  credit.  *'  The  principle, 
**  which  has  been  lately  adopted  in  Europe^  of  transferring  the 
''  subjects  of  one  prFnce  to  another^  in  the  way  of  equivalents^ 
*'  and  under  the  pretext  of  convenience  and  mutual  accommo* 
^  dation,  is  most  pernicious.  The  wildest  schemes  that  were 
**  ever  before  broached,  would  not  go  so  far  to  shake  the  found-r 
'-  ations  of  all  established  governments  as  this  new  practice^r 
*'  There  must  be  in  every  nation^  a  certain  attachment  of  the* 
*'  people  to  its  form  of  government,  without  which  no  nation 
can  subsist.  This  principle,  then,  of  transferring  the  sub« 
jects  of  one  prince  to  another,  strikes  at  the  foundation  of 
•very  g^ernment,  and  the  existence  of  every  nation.*'— 
See  his  speech  of  the  l^Slh  April,.  1 806,  delivered  in  the  House 
of  Commons. 
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When  the  French  troops  entered  Neufchatel^  a 
great  many  bale  goods  were  there  of  Engliah  and 
other  manufacture ;  some  belonging  to  the  inha- 
bitants of  Neufchatel^  and  others  to  merchants  of 
BAsIe:  these  goods  were  all  seized  by  the  French 
troops^  and  publicly  sold^  as  belonging  to  ENGLISH 
merchants. 

A  deputation  from  B&sle  and  Neufchatel  went 
to  Paris  *^  pour  reclamer  ;*'  the  consequence  of  tlieir 
reclamation  was  a  lodging  for  three  months  in  the 
Temple*! 

Notwithstanding  this  act  of  hostility  to  Prussiat 
that  power  ratified  the  treaty. 

But  Prussia  was  not  sufficiently  humiliated  by 
this  disgraceful  treaty;  she  must  submit  to  his 
dictation  in  the  •  nomination  of  her  own  minis* 
ters. 

^  Perhaps  it  may  not  be  generally  known  in  England  that 
the  Temple  in  Paris  has  supplied  the  place  of  the  BasiiU. 
What  did  the  pairiou  of  1789  gain  by  the  sacrifice  of  so  nuuiy 
lives  in  the  destruction  of  that  monnment  of  despotism? 

The  Temple,  while  it  stood,  was  stiii  more  abominable ;  it 
bas  lately  been  levelled  with  the  ground,  not  by  a  people  as* 
serting  their  insulted  independence ;  but  by  the  tyrant  who 
insuiisiu  The  Temple  was  not  sufficiently  horrible,  and  being 
in  the  centre  of  a  populous  quarter  of  a  grreat  city,  it  was  feared 
the  indignation  of  the  people  might  at  some  period  or  other 
devote  it  to  the  fate  of  the  Bastile.  The  Castle  of  Vioceno€S« 
at  the  distance  of  a  league  from  Paris,  isolated,  and  a  regular 
fortress,  has  been  selected,  as  more  adapted  to  the  purpoae  of 
securing  the  persons  of  those,  wh«se  virtues  are  dreaded  by  the 
tyrant  and  his  minions. 
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Baron  Hardenberg  was  to  retire,  and  Haugwito 
to  succeed  him. 

This  mode  of  one  government  dictating  to  ano- 
ther about  the  choice  of  her  ministers^  is  one  of  thi 
new  political  lessons  which  Napoleon  giyes  to  his 
allies*. 

From  that  period  she  lost  her  independence :  as 
Soon  as  one  power  is  obliged  to  submit  to  *b« 
dictates  of  another^  from  that  moment  her  inde^- 
pendence  is  gone ;  ''  ciyitas  ea  in  libertate  est 
**  posita  quae  suis  stat  viribus^  non  ex  cdieno  arhitrio 
*^  pendetf/' 

Peace  was  thus  in  appearance  restored  to  the 
Continent,  and  those  who  were  ignorant  of  the 
character  of  Bonaparte,  imagined  it  was  real,  not 
an  unsubstantial  phantom.  A  short  time  after^ 
thej  were  convinced  of  the  impossibilitj  of  being 
at  peace  with  Napoleon  I 

At  this  period^  that  justly  celebrated  man  Wil-^ 
itAM  Pitt  paid  the  debt  of  nature :  nothing  that  I 
can  say,  can  add  to  the  general  estimation  in  which 
he  was  held  by  all  Europe;  and  I  have  heard  many 
Frenchmen,  who  were  in  power  in  179S,  declare 
that  William  Pitt  saved  this  country.     This  is  th^ 

*  I  am  sorry  to  observe  that  this  idea  is  taken  from  some  of 
our  English  and  Irish  patriots.  I  know,  that  amongst  the  nu^ 
'merousgood  arfpacw  which  they  gave  to  the  various  govern- 
ments of  France  since  the  revolution,  was  that  of  requefiting  thtf 
French  to  insist  upon  Mr.  Pitt's  quitting  the  ministry  as  a  tine 
fwnumt 
t  Livy. 
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epiQion  of  Tallcjrand,  Hautcrivc,  Sieyes^  Barrdre, 
Carnot^  Tallien^  and  a  great  many  other  leading 
men^  who  knew  what  was  then  passing  between  them 
and  persons  in  this  country. 

I  have  often  heard  it  said^  and  it  is  still  insisted 
,on  by  many  persons  in  England^  that  it  would 
have  been  better  if  the  British  Cabinet  had  not 
gone  to  war  with  France;  and  that  we  ought  to 
have  left  the  French  to  manage  their  own  affairs, 
&c.  To  this  I  reply,  that  those  Frenchmen  whose 
names  I  have  just  mentioned^  were  of  a  very  di(^ 
ferent  opinion ;  and  they  are  persuaded  that  the 
existence  of  England  as  an  independent  nation,  is 
owing  to  the  measures  adopted  by  the  English 
Cabinet  at  the  commencement  of  the  war  of  J  793. 
I  allude  particularly  to  the  Alien  bill,.and  the  other 
measures  for  preventing  all  intercourse  with 
iFrance. 

That  Mr.  Pitt  was  wrong  as  to  his  mode  of 
carrying  on  the  war,  cannot  be  denied ;  he  had 
many  opportunities  of  crushing  in  its  birthj  the 
monster  which  arose  out  of  the  French  Revolution. 
The  allies  should  have  marched  into  tlie  heart  of 
France  with  a  Bourbon  at  their  head :  from  the 
coast,  the  road  was  open  to  Paris,  and  there  the 
affair  should  have  been  settled,  and  not  by  fighting 
in  Germany  and  Italy. 

Every  government  of  that  country,  since  the 
commencement  of  the  Revolution,  has  been  unr 
popular,  and  the  disposition  of  the  people  would 
at  any  time  have  seconded  our  efforts  well  directed. 
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The  time  came  when  a  new  administration  wa« 
to  be  formed  iu  England.  His  Majesty^  as  the 
supreme  executive  magistrate^  may  choose  for  his 
ministers  what  persons  he  pleases;  but  the  circum- 
stances of  the  |imes  may  render  the  selection 
difficult. 

Some  of  those  gentlemen  were  Jcnown  ene« 
mies  to  the  first  principles^  on  which  the  French 
Revolution  was  founded;  and  had,  in  my  opinion^ 
justly  formed  hostile  ideas  of  Bonaparte's  personal 
character :  others  were  admirers  of  that  Revolution, 
and  the  principles  on  which  it  was  founded ;  the' 
predilection,  the  vitiuoits  predilection,  I  admit,  for 
these  principles^  had  led  them  to  admire  Bonaparte 
as  the  prominent  champion  of  the  cause  of  liberty; 
they  did  not  know  that  his  principal  object  was  to 
banish  Astrea  from  the  earth. — An  administration 
was  formed  of  such  discordant  materials. 

Bonaparte's  diatribes  in  the  Moniteur  marked 
his  liking  to  the  different  members  of  that  admi- 
nistration^. The  gentlemen  of  the  first  description 


•  f 


,  *  It  Is  well  known  that  Bonapatte  attributed  to  Mr.  Wind- 
bam  th6  affair  of  the  infernal  machine ;  that  he  accused  tb« 
administration,  of  which  Lords  Spencer  and  Grenville,  and  Mr. 
Windham  were  members,  of  the  assassination  of  the  deputies  at 
Rastadt*;  of  being  '' fire*brands/'  and  of  having  *^de9  irna* 
**  ginations  dirigleci^**  &c.  &c. ;  the.  .other  party  in  the  new 
British  Cabinet  were  certainly   better  liked   by  Bonaparte, 


See  page  265  of  this  publicati^^^ 
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received  their  portion  of  abuse ;  and  those  of  llie 
other  were  continually  he^oittered  with  his  pane- 
gyrics. I  am  sure  they  do  not  think  thenwelTCS 
honoured  with  this  incense. 

Bonaparte,  wishing  to  ascertain  how  the  new 
finglish  ministry  was  disposed  towards  him,  thought 
proper  to  send  a  person  to  this  country,  of  the 
name  of  Guillct*,  to  impose  on  the  English  mi- 

wbfcb,  in  my  faamble  opinion,  i»  the  greatest  libel  ibat  can  be 
written  on  any  individual,  oc  on  any  set  of  men^  Bonaparte, 
tn  one  of  bis  lacubratioos,  speaks  tbua  of  Mr.  Fox  in  the 
Moniteurs  s  "  In  Mr.  Fox  we  recognise  a  statesman,  wbo  ap- 
*'  predates  the  interest  of  Europe,  ^c.  &c.*'  Were  Mr.  Fox 
now  alive,  he  wouTd  be  puzzled  how  to  appreciate  the  interest 
of  Europe. 

*  This  GnBtet  had  been  one  of  Bonaparte's  secret  agents 
for  10  years;  he  had  been  sent  to  Warsaw  in  IS04,  to  poison 
Louis  the  XYillth  ;  he  was  employed  in  the  riots  at  Vienna  in 
1805.  Before  he  was  sent  here  on  the  above  mission,  I  hap- 
pened to  meet  him  at  the  apartments  of  a  Monsieur  Toumal, 
avoue,  in  the  Rue  Montniartre:  and  in  thi^  ^presence  of  that 
gentleman,  and  a  Mr.  Thnrrean,'  formerly  propfietaor  of  the 
Gazette  de  France,  said  that  he  was  going  to  England* on 
a  mission  similar  to  that  of  Meh6e's,  and  that  he' did  not  much 
Kke  It.  On  his  retnrn  from  England,  he  wds  sent  to  Bic^trc^  a 
prison  fbr  criminals,  where  he  remained  till  Lord  Lauderdale 
had  left  Paris.  He  h^s  since  been  employed  by  Bonaparte 
in  Germany,  in  Spain,  and  in  Portugal.  Had  Mr.  Fox  listened 
for  one  moment  to  this  wretch,  the  world  would  have  seen 
some  of  Napoleon's  curious  triclcs ;  entire  letters,  purporting  to 
have  been  in  the  hand  .writing  of  Mr*  Fox,,  and  some  of  hii. 
friends,  would  have  been  produced,  for  the  purpose  of  traducing- 
the  character  of  tbote  gentlemin.    This  pfotea  how  dangerous 
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niiteiff^  by  pretending  his  disaffection  to  Bonaparte* 
and  making  a  proposition  for  his  assassination. 

Mr.  Fox,  with  a  sagacity  which  always  distin,* 
guished hishead, discovered  the  intended  trap,  and 
iroffl  that  noble  principle  which  always  guided  his 
heart,  seni  the  proposer  of  assassination  out  of  the 
couatry,  ander  the  Alien  act     Mr.  Fox  had  been 
in  Paris :  he  knew  the  character  of  Bonaparte ; 
he  knew  that  he  had  not  only  encouraged  but  »»•* 
sHgated  the  assassination  of  his  Majesty ;  he  knew 
that  this  was  only  an  attempt  to  repeat  the  same 
scene,  which  had  been  displayed  through  the  naar 
chinations  of  the  infamous  Mefaee  de  la  Touche : 
had  he  followed  the  principles   and  examples  of 
.Bonaparte,  he  would  have  had  the  villain  instantly 
arrested,  and  confined  in  a  dungeon;  but  Mr.  Fox^ 
from  the  nobleness  of  his  otvn  nature,  thought  he 
might  give  to    Bonaparte  and  to  Talleyrand  a 
lesson,  which  shame  and  self-degradation  mighjt 
iitduce  them  to  adopt.     He  sent  back  the  traitor 
^with  a  di^ified  communication  to  Talleyr^d,  that 
the  man  had  made  a  proposition  to  the  English  mi<- 
nistry  for  the  assassination  of  Bonaparte,  which 
'they  had  rejected  with  fndi^mtion. 

This  attempt  of  Bonaparte  to  inveigle  our  mi<- 
oisters  into  an  encouragement  of  so  abomioablis 
an  act  as  that  of  assassination,  in  order  to  throw  an 
-^odicrm  upon  them,  ought  to  have  prevented,  on 

*  •  it  is  to  have  been  an  advocate,  either  for  the  ffranck  Rerolutiou, 
^r  forJBons^^rte, 
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their  part,  any  demonstration  of  a  drsposition  for 
peace,  with  a  man  whose  character  is  at  hostility 
with  the  repose  of  the  human  race. 

I  do  not  intend  to  discuss  that  negotiation.  I 
shall  confine  myself  to  a  single  remark,  that  every 
petty  clerk  in  the  offices  of  the  French  government 
was  astonished  at  our  opening  a  negotiation,  as  the 
only  object  of  Bonaparte  was  to  get  himself  ac- 
knowledged as  Emperor  by  the  British  govern-^ 

m 

ment*. 

Our  then  ministers  ought  to  have  known,  that 
peace  was  impossible  with  Bonaparte;  they  ought 
to  have  known,  that  the  cause. of  the  war  in  180!!{ 
was  not  removed  in  1806;  I  mean,  his  endeavours 
to  destroy  the  liberty  of  our  press,  and  the  free- 
dom of  debate  in  our  parliament.  Those  causes^ 
I  hope,  will  always  prevent  our  listening  to  any 
pacific  propositions  from  such  a  quarter. 

The  negotiation,  however,  commenced;  and« 
what  is  still  more  a  subject  of  surprize,  through 
the  medium  ol  Lord  Yarmouth— of  Lord  Yar- 

f  It  is  proper  ta observe,  that  any  negotiation  with  England 
consolidates  the  power  in  France^  as  it  gives  the  people  of  that 
country  hopes  of  peace :  they  said  on  the  occasion  of  the 
above  negotiation,  '*  England  has  ilre^y  recognised  him  as 
f*  Emperor,  therefore  she  can  make  peace  with  him.'*  But  if 
it  could  be  made  known  to  the  people' of  France,  that  Great 
JiHtaii)  never  will  ipake  peace  with  their  oppressor^  1  may 
safely  predict  that  his  destruction  will  not  be  far  oQ\  French- 
fnen  knqiy  that  there  can  be  no  solid  peace  in  Europe,  unles^ 
preat  Britain  be  of  the  party. 
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mouth,  who  had  been  a  considerable  time  in 
France,  and  ought  to  have  seen  the  fallacy  of  any 
attempt  to  make  with  Bonaparte  a  peace  Tumourdb^ 

to  this  country. 

The  ruler  of  France  soon  gave  our  ministers  to 
understand,  in  terms  too  plain  to  be  mistaken, 
that  he  was  playing  with  them,  for  the  purpose 
of  making  them  his  tools ;  for  the  negotiations 
had  scarcely  commenced,  when  the  Dutch  Re- 
publif  was  annihilated,  and  a  brother  of  Napo- 
leon's appointed  its  king ! 

He  proposed,  indeed,  as  a  measure  of  conci- 
liation, to  give  up  to  the  King  of  Great  Britain 
the  Electorate  of  Hanover,  which  he  had  already 
given  to  Prussia.  This  was  to  render  his  Bri- 
tannic Majesty  a  vassal  to  his  Majesty  of  France, 
for,  at  that  period,  the  Confederation  of  the  Rhine 
was  officially  prom ulgated.  Still,  the  negotiations 
were  protracted  three  months. 

On  the  part  of  France,  it  was  certainly  intended 
as  a  political  farce ;  but  our  ministers  and  ambas- 
sadors carried  it  on  with  good  faith. 

One  of  the  English  negotiators*  displayed  much 
ability,  und  must  have  convinced  the  Corsican, 
that  he  was  not  to  reckon  on  any  difference  of 
opinion  that  might  exist  on  internal  concerns 
between  the  contending  parties  in  this  country: 
that,  whenever  the  intfercsts  and  the  honour  pf 

•  Lord  Lauderdale. 
8P* 
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ibe  country  are  fo  be  discussed^  an  Englbh  Whig; 
6t  an  English  Tory  is  equally  guided  by  the  same 
principles  of  patriotisDi« 

^'  Tros  Tjfriusque  nuUo  discrimini  hahelur.*' 

Several  occurrences  took  place  at  Paris  during 
Lord  Lauderdale's  stay  in  that  city,  \vbich  are  not 
generally  known:  they  have  come  to  my  know- 
ledge, and  I  think  them  worth  communicating 
to  the  reader. 

One  day,  when  Lord  Lauderdale  was  dining 
at  Mr.  Champagny's,  the  police  went  to  his  lodg^ 
ings,  and  examined  his  drawers  and  papers^  !  ! 

Shortly  before  his  Lordship  left  Paris,  it  was 
the  intention  of  Bonaparte  to  have  him  arrested ; 
dnd,  in  order  to  ascertain  what  effect  such  a  pro- 
ceeding would  have  on  the  Parisians,  he  ordered 
an  article  to  be  inserted  in  the  Gazette  de  France^ 
stating,  that  Lord  Lauderdale  vvas  going  to  reside 
at  the  country  house  of  the  Governqr  of  Paris, 
Junoty  for  the  benefit  of  his  health  ! 

Every  creature  in  Paris  concluded  that  this  was 
the  aoant'coureur  of  the  arrest  of  the  English  am- 
l^assador.  Some  asked  Junot,  whether  the  fact 
announced  was  true  ?  others  asked  him^  whether 
be  was  to  become  the  jailor  of  Lord  Lauderdale  ? 

*  A  person,  who  was  employed  on  that  business,  told  it  t6 
;xie,  in  the  presence  of  Mr.  Paul  Benfield,  after  Lord  Lau^jefT 
^ale  left  Paris. 
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The  thing  became  the  subject  of  much  c6rtver* 
sfttion  in  Paris,  and  it  was  not  thought  prudent 
to  carry  it  immediately  into  execution ;  but  when 
his  Lordship  left  Paris,  orders  were  received  from 
Bonaparte,  who  liad  then  already  set  off  for  Ger- 
many, to  arrest  his  Lordship  and  his  suite.  Fouch6 
contrived,  that  the  orders  to  be  sent  to  Boulogne 
for  that  purpose,  by  the  telegraph,  should  not  bQ 
communicated  till  Lord  Lauderdale  had  already 
embarked.  Thus  Fouch6,  on  this  occasion,  saved 
bis  master's  reputation*. 

•  Not  long  since,  Bonaparte,  in  one  of  bis  pai^xysms,  de« 
clared  the  Pru&MJnn  minister,  De  Stein,  to  be  outlawed,  and 
ordered  him  to  be  shot,  if  ever  he  should  b«  met  by  French 
Iroops.  In  this  iiisane  decree  were  included,  Messrs.  Louis 
Cobentzt'l  and  De  Stadion,  the  Austrian  ministers;  Mr.  D9 
Marcoff,  the  Ex-Russian  ambassador;  and  Mr.  Canning. 
IVkoever  should  kill  the  latter,  the  decree  said,  would  deserve 
well  of  humanity,  and  that  he  should  Jbe  rewarded  by  an 
fntate  in  France  I  However,  Fouch6  combated,  with  all  bis 
might,  against  such  mad  and  unheard  of  proceedings ;  there* 
fore,  when  his  Imperial  Majesty's  anger  was  abated,  Mr, 
Be  Stein  remained  the  on/y  outlaw.  The  decree  against  the 
others  was  never  promulgated. 

A  most  singular  and  unheard  of  violation  on  the  fights  of 
man  and  of  nations,  wa^,  in  December,  1808,  exercised  on  the 
Prussian  minister  at  Hamburgh,  Prince  De  Wittgenstein,  which^ 
as  it  led  to  the  proscription  of  )ir.  De  Stein,  by  Bonaparte, 
I  mnst  here  relate. 

Prince  W.  was  in  the  habit  of  receiving  dispatches 
Irom  Mr.  D«  Stein,  the  Prussian  minister,  who  was  at 
^onigsberg  with  th«  King.     Bppaparte  wished  to  get  a  view 
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This  negotiation  having  ended  as  it  ought ;  and 
as  it  neyer  vvas  intended^  on  the  part  of  France,  to 

• 

of  these  dispatches.  For  this  purpose  he  caused  a  courier  to 
be  seized,  had  him  detained,  and  after  having  perused  the  dis- 
patches^ forwarded  them  to  the  Prussian  minister  ac  Hamburgh. 
They  contained  some  severe  animadversions  on  Bonaparte's 
conduct  in  Spain,  and  in  the  newly  erected  kingdom  of  West- 
phalia. He  then  sent  a  great  many  forged  letters  in  the 
fictitious  hand-writing  of  Mr.  De  Stein,  to  the  same  miaister 
at  Hamburgh,  inviting  him  to  send  him  a  plan  for  revolu- 
tionizing Westphalia.  Prince  W«  not  knowing  what  to  make 
of  Mr.  De  Stein's  incoherent  style  (as  he  thought,)  wrote' to 
another  minister  of  the  King  of  Prussia,  at  Konigsberg,  Count 
De  Goltz,  about  the  lingular  letters  which  he  had  receired 
from  Mr.  De  Stein. 

The  French  agents  intercepted  these  letters;  and,  fearfal 
that  the  truth  would  transpire,  they  had  recourse  to  new  ex- 
pedients* 

Accordingly,  Prince  Wittgenstein  was  arrested  at  Hamburgh, 
and  conducted  to  the  house  of  the  French  minister  Bourrienne, 
where  he  was  compelled  to  write  to  Count  Goltz  about  Mr.  De 
Stein's  infamous  conduct  towards  him,  and  that  Mr.  Stein  was 
endeavouring  to  seduce  the  people  of  Westphalia  from  their 
allegiance,  and  other  infamous  lies !  These  letters  were  im- 
mediately printed  in  the  Moniteur,  in  which  paper  they  ap- 
peared on  the  7th  December,  1808.  Bonaparte,  with  all  hh 
superior  sagacity,  cannot  keep  his  own  secrets.  It  is  evident, 
by  the  letters,  that  Prince  W.  was  compelled  to  write  these 
letters,  or  why  should  they  appear  in  the  Moniteur  ?  Had  the 
prince  not  been  compelled  to  write  these  letters,  he  surely 
would  nut  have  sent  them  to  be  inserted  in  the  Moniteur; 
As  to  Count  Goltz,  he  never  received  them,  as  the  originals 
were  sent  to  Pari^,  where  they  remained.  It  was  after  thi4 
scandalous  affair  thai  Mr,  De  Stein  was  OQtlnwied* 
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be  serious^  to  discuss  it  would, be  wasting  time. 
I  will>  therefore,  return  to  the  affairs  on  the  con- 
tinent. 

When  the  Emperor  Alexander  heard  of  the  ap- 
pointment of  Mr.  Fox  and  his  party^  he  imme- 
diately dispatched  Mr.  D'OubrU  to  make  peace 
with  France^  assuring  himself  that  our  new  ad- 
ministration would  adopt  the  same  measure ;  and 
not  only  the  Russian  cabinet,  but  the  other  cabi- 
nets of  Europe,  were  extremely  distrustful  of  that 
mdministration.  Nor  could  it  well  be  otherwise,  as 
several  'of  the  members  of  it  had  been  such  de- 
cided advocates  for  Bonaparte*s  measures,  and  ex- 
premised  themselves  in  such  harsh  terms  against  the 
ruptufe  with  France  in  1803. 

The  foreign  cabinets  are  not  well  acquainted 
with  the  nature  of  our  parliamentary  opposition, 
or  they  would  entertain  a  better  opinion  of  them* 
They  are  not  aware  that  our  members  of  oppo- 
sition, when  in  the  ministry,  will  pursue  the  very 
measures  which  they  opposed,  when  out  of  it. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  Russian  nej^otiator, 
Mr.  d'OMbrilj  signed  a  separate  peace  wit}i 
France  *• 

*  Reports  in  Paris  accused  Mr.  D'Oubril  of  receiving  a 
douceur  from  Ihe  .French  governntent,  of  the  yalae  of  500,000 
francs,  (upwards  of  200,000/.  sterling),  which,  report  says, 
he  sold  in  Paris  ta  a  Mr.  Priese,  an  eminent  jeweller,  residing 
in  the  Blace  Desmix,  The  same  reports  say,  that  I'^lieyrand 
re-pcfrchased  those  diamonds  of  Mr.  Frrese,  who  had  bought 
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The  clandestine  maQoer  *  ia  which  it  was  done^ 
<*ught  to  have  convinced  dur  admihistratioii, 
that  France  did  not  sincerely  want  peace  with  us ; 
and  only  inade  peace  with  Russia^  for  tiie  purpose 
th&t  that  power  should  disband  her  armies^  that  he 
viiglbt  the  more  easily  Conquer  Prussia,  and  re- 
Tolutionise  Poland^ 

The  moment  the  Russian  negotiator  had  left 
Paris^.  the  revolutiop  in  Poland  became  the  object 
of  «ttf»ti')n.  A  artreat  number  of  secret  ageirfli 
. were  swt  xbtther f  for  the  purpose,  of  carry ii^  ik 
ipto^x-eeution. 

them  v«ry  cheap.  As  no  other  jeweller  in  Paris  conid  make 
aBu«h»-}afge purchases*  he  could  make  his^wn  price;  and  it  had 
lieen  agreed  between  Frie9e  and  Talleyrand,  what  price  sfaoqid 
.be  given  to  Mr.  d'Oubril  iw  the  diamonds  so  honawrohly 
obtained ! 

*  After  Mr.  d'Oubril  had  signed  the  treaty  of  peace,  he 
became  at  first  invisible  to  our  negotiator  at  Paris,  Lord  Yar- 
mouth, which  his  Lordship  complains  of  in  Ills  letter  to  Mr« 
Secretary  Fox. — See  the  Correapondeoce  in  the  Ananal  Rfgifr- 
ters  or  Newspapers  of  1806. 

It  is  also  necessary  here  to  observe,  that  when  Mr.  d'Onbril 
'arrived  in  Paris,  Mr.  de  Metteraich,  the  new  Austrian  am- 
bassador,  arrived  at  Strasbargh  on  his  way  to  the  French 
capital,  but  orders  were  received  there,  not  to  allow  him  to 
proceed  till  further  .orders.  Mr.  de  Metternich  was  thus  de- 
tained  at  Strasburgb  till  ]V^.  d'Oubril  had  quitted  the  French 
territory.  These  precautions  were  to  prevent  jthn  two  mi- 
nisters seeing  each  other. 

t  A.  Prussian  of  the  name  of  Oelsner^  who  had  been  in  this 
^pqutry  with  the  Senator  Gregoire^  during  the  peace  of 
was  a  principal  agent  on  thi«  occasion. 
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In  coMequence  of  the  Soiwhes  de  Caltmv  not 
bftTing  been  etacuated  by  the  Russian  troops^  the 
French  troops,  which  were,  according  to  the  peace  of 
Presburg,  to  hayeevacuated  Germany,  stitl  remained 
at  Braunau  in  Austria.  Fresh  troops  were  contiau* 
ally  arriving  there  as  well  as  in  the  country  of  An^ 
spach.     Thus  wi^  Prussia  in  a  manner  surrounded. 

The  confederation  of  the  Rhine  was  a  direct 
Tiolation  of  existing  treaties  between  Russia,  Au- 
stria*, and  Prussia. 

If  Bonaparte  really  wished  to  be  at  peace  with 
Russia,  only  till  he  should  haye  conquered  Prussia, 
it  is  ridiculous  to  call  him  on  this  occasion,  a  great 
politician ;  the  confederation  of  the  Rhine,  it  murt 
naturally  be  supposed,  would  prevent  Russia  from 
ratifying  the  treaty  which  had  been  just  concluded 
at  Paris  by  Mr.  d'Oubril :  it  was,  in  fact,  one  of  the 
causes  why  that  treaty  was  not  ratified. 

All  Germany  was  now  under  the  complete  domi- 
Bion  of  the  general  enemy  of  man. 

The  murder  of  Mr.  Palm,  a  German  bookseller 
at  Nuremberg,  a  town  under  the  protection  of 
Prussia,  excited  universal  indignattoii  throughout 
that  countryf . 

*  Bonaparte  notified  to  the  Emperor  Francis,  that  he  tnitst 
renounce  the  title  of  Emperor  of  Germany,  in  consequence  of 
these  new  changes ;  which  order  he  obeyed. 

f  The  work  for  which  Mr.  Palm  was  murdered  by  Bona^ 
parte's  livened  bravoet,  was  entitled  Geist  der  Zeit  (Spirit  of 
the  Times ;)  the  author  of  it  was  Mr.  Ahreml.    That  pvblica* 
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Even  the  peaee  of  Austria  was  not  respected; 

« 

Braunau^  as  1  have  ali;eadj  ob8erv6d>  was  not 
eyacuated  by  the  French.  The  inviolability  of 
the  Turkish  territory^  which  was  stipulated  by 
the  treaty  of  Presburg,  was  not  respected.  Ragusa 
was  seized  by  the  French. 

The  Austrians  made  prisoners  in  the  last  cam- 
paign were  not  sent  back.  The  confederation  of  the 
Rhine  had  taken  place:  these  were  sufficient  mo- 
tives to  induce  the  three  great  courts  to  make 
common  cause  once  me^rc  against  France. 

When  Bonaparte^  during  his  last  campaign 
against  Ausfrin,  was  in  a  manner  cooped  up  in 
the  marshes  of  Moravia ;  when  100,000  Russians, 
and  as  many  Austrians^  besides  the  English  and 
Swedish  troops  in  the  north  of  Germany^  could 
have  seconded  the  attack  of  Prussia  against  France; 
when  that  attack  would  in  all  probability  have 
been  successful^  she  refused  to  stir;  but  now  that 
the  Russian,  and  Austrian,  and  English  forces  were 
dispersed,  the  *'  Sully  of  Prussia"  Advised  his  master 
ix}  attack  France,  though  he  knew  it  must  be  a 
contest    between   Troilus  and  Achilles:    *'  Parvus 

tlon  was  nothing  more  than  a  free  discussion  of  the  poli* 
tical  rights  of  Germany,  and  did  not  contain  any  libels  or 
personalities,  either  against  the  arch*robber  or  any  of  bis 
banditti.  In  order  that  the  horror  of  Bonaparte  may  alway* 
b'^  fresh  in  the  miud:)  of  the  reader,  I  have  given  in  the 
Appendix,  No.  10,  the  letter  of  Mr.  Palm,  which  he  addressed 
to  hjs  wife,  the  night  previous  to  his  assassination^ 
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Trailus  impar  congressus  AchUU/' — Wby^  at  (his 
timej  rather  than  six  months  sooner^  Prussia  went 
to  war  with  France^  I  leaye  to  Count  Haugwitz 
''  Sully''  to  explain*. 

Prussia  required  that  Bonaparte  should  with- 
draw his  troops  from  Germany^  and  that  the 
ahbey  of  Essen  in  Westphalia  should  be  re- 
stored. 

At  this  time  such  a  demand  was  ridiculous^  the 
proper  time  was  past.  The  Prussian  ''  Sully'' 
should  have  insisted  upon  that  when  he  was  in 
Vienna^  and  in  Paris,  when  the  allied  armies,  as 
has  already  been  observed,,  were  still  in  the  field ; 
but  the  demand  was  made  now,  because  Prussia 
stood  alone  to  cope  with  the  whole  force  of  France, 
and  the  troops  of  the  Rhenish  Confederacy,  and 
therefore  furnished  a  favourable  opportunity  to 
this  hireling  of  Bonaparte,  and  his  accomplice^ 
Mr.  Lombard,  of  putting  Prussia  into  the  hands 
of  their  foreign  employer. 

The  consequence  might  have  been,  and  proba- 
bly was  anticipated  by  these  two  worthy  patrMs. 
War  was  declared,  and  the  result  of  the  battle 
of  Jena  is  but  too  well  known.  JLet  not  the  reader, 
however,  imagine  that  it  was  that  iattle  that  de- 
cided the  fate  of  Prussia.     Her  fate  had  been  de- 

% 

*  Every  man  in  Prussia  knows  that  it  was  Haugwits  who,  at 
this  period,  urged  his  master  to  go  to  war  with  France. 
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cid^d  ItfoTR.     N<rr  let  liini  stippoie  that  the  bftttfe 
"Was  hooourably  and  (wlf  won  by  Bonaparte. 

As/o  the  first  potato  I  knov  from  good  auihorittf  > 
that  com  the  war  department  and  the  commissariat 
of  Prussia  werd  undar  his  cootroul.  In  conse- 
quence of  Jds  inj  unctions^  the  fortresses  of  Spandau, 
CustrkK  Stettin,  and  Magdeburgh,  were  left  unpro- 
vided with  artillery^  stores^  and  provisions.  It  was^ 
therefore,  not  a  very  diflBicuU  task  for  him  to  make 
himself  master  of  that  country. ; 

And  as  to  the  battle  not  having  been  honour** 
ably  and  fairly  won,  I  need  but  to  stale,  that  btfore 
it  was  fought  Bonaparte  received  hourly  advices 
from  the  Prussian  head  quarters,  of  the  intentions 
of  the  Prussian  council  of  war*. 

I  can  state  from  unquestionable  authority,  that 
it  was  the  opinion  of  the  late  Duke  of  Brunswick  f^ 
that  Bemadotte's  corps,  which  was  in  the  territory 

*  Two  men  of  the  name  of  W 1  and  G ng  were  em- 
ployed for  that  purpose  by  Lucchesini.  Both  these  persona  came 
to  this  country  about  six  months  a,s;o,  in  the  character  of  mer». 
chantg,  but  they  were  ordered  to  quit  it ! 

t  The  pefsonal  hostility,  of  Bonaparte  towards  the  late  Duke 
of  Brunswick  was  very  great.  This  unfortunate  and  betrayed 
comtnander  retired  to  Altona  with  the  loss  of  his  eyes;  when 
dying  he  sent  o0'  a  messenger  to  Bonaparte,  requesting  to  be 
interred  in  his  capital,  in  the  vault  of  bis  ancestors.  To  which 
Bonaparte  replied  verbally  to  the  messenger,  *'  Jt  ve  veuxplus 
Q»oir  kfaiT€  d  lui,  ilpeui  garder  son  argent  ct  scs  bijoux  ! !  f*'  A 
proper  answer  of  a  robbei% 
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of  Anspach,  and  detached  from  the  main  body  of 
the  French  army,  should  first  be  attacked  ;  but  ia 
that  he  was  over-ruled  by  Luccheaini  and  Haug- 
ivitz.  Even  when  the  French  army  was  forming 
in  the  front  of  the  Prussians,  the  Duke  wanted  to 
attack:  ^'  Oh  no!"  said  Lncchesini,  *'  do  not  do 
•'  that,  you  have  plenty  of  time,  I  k^iow  the 
"  French  Emperor  will  not  attack  you  first,  there- 
^*  fore  let  them  form,  and  then  march  to  get  ini 
^'  their  rear,  and  you  will  make  his  whole  army 
^  your  prisoners,  as  he  has  not  above  120,000  men 
*«  with  him." 

Accordingly,  the  Duke  did  not  attack,  but  sent 
a  powerful  division  under  General  Lestocq  towards 
the  Rhine,  and  another  under  Bliicher  to  follow 
him.  When  these  three  corps  were  separated^ 
Bonaparte  then  formed  in  the  rear  of  the  main 
body  of  the  Prussians,  by  which  he  dut  it  off  from 
the  capital,  and  from  her  depots,  and  then  oom* 
menced  his  attack^  with  upwards  of  300^000 
men!  . 

Never  was  treason  so  manifest*  as  on  this  ooca« 
eion;  the  prpvisipns  were  three  days  march  fromt 
the  Prussian  army,  and  when  the  fugitives  rallied 
iHider  the  walls  of  the  fortress  of  Magdeburgh,  they 
were  refused  admittance,  because  the  garrison  it* 
sel^  consisting  of  6000  men,  v^e  without  pro* 
visions. 

The  possession  of  Magdeburgh  was  obtained  by 
one  of  Napoleon's  honourable  modes  of  warfare, 
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the    practice    of     unprecedented    perfidy    and 

fraud*. 

But,  notwithstanding  all  the  weakness  display- 
ed by  the  Prussian  cabinet,  her  manifesto  against 
France  is  a  most  finished  piece  of  political  compo- 
sition. The  author  of  that  state  paper  has  proved 
himself  to  have  a  just  knowledge  of  the  politics  of 
Bonaparte,  and  of  all  the  revolutionary  govern- 
ments of  France.  Had  Prussia  taken  for  her  ma- 
nual the  principles  contained  in  that  manifesto, 
she. would  not  now  be  in  the  situation  in  which 
she  is  f . 

When  the  French  army  arrived  at  Berlin,  no- 
thing  belonging  to  the  government  had  been  re- 
moved ;  the  arsenal  remained  fiiU  of  artillery,  all 
the  archives  and  valuaUes  of  the  palaces  were 
left  there.  The  Queen  arrived  there  as  a  fugitive 
from  the  field  of  battle,  and  carried  off  what  she 
could ;  the  patriotic  Prussians  tried  to  oppose  her» 
alleging,  that  it  would  very  much  incense  the 
Emperor  Napoleon,  if  he  found  that  valuables  had 
been  carried  oflfl 

I  have  often  in  the  course  of  this  work  been 
obliged  to  observe,  that  every  truce,  every  accom* 
modation  entered  into  with  the  ruler  of  France, 
only  serves  him:  what  occurred  after  the  battle 
of  Jena  deserves  particular  notice. 

*  See  my  last  publication. 

t  The  author  of    the  manifesto   was    the  celebrated  Mr. 
Centz. 
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After  that  battle  the  whole  of  the  Prussian  ter* 
ritory  was  open  to  the  French;  nothing  could 
prevent  their  penetrating  to  the  banks  of  the 
Vistula,  their  fortresses  surrendered  one  after  the 
other,  from  being  unprovided  with  every  necessary 
for  sustaining  a  siege. 

*  Thus  betrayed  by  his  own  subjects,  the  King  of 
Prussia  deputed  General  Zarstrow  and  the  Marquis 
Lucchesini,  an  avowed  stipendiary  of  Napoleon's, 
to  the  French  head  quarters,  to  solicit  an  armis- 
tice. They  arrived  there  on  the  18  th  of  October, 
four  days  after  the  grand  battle:  after  several 
conferences,  an  armistice  was  signed  on  the  30th 
of  October,  between  Lucchesini  and  Duroc,  upon 
the  basis  of  which  peace  was  to  have  been  con- 
cluded. For  several  days  after,  the  king  of  Prussia 
relaxed  in  his  military  preparations,  nor  would  he 
have  been  roused  from  his  lethargy,  and  the 
thoughtless  security  in  which  he  was  placed  by 
the  treasonable  conduct  of  his  ministers,  if  he 
had  not  been  informed  of  the  French  troops  filing 
off  towards  Poland,  and  of  a  most  inflammatory 
proclamation  issued  from  Bonaparte's  head-quar- 
ters, exciting  the  Poles  to  shake  off  the  Prussian 
yoke,  and  inviting  them  to  join  the  banners  of 
Napoleon. 

This  proclamation  was  ^ated  the  1st  November^ 
1806;  several  days  after  the  ratification  of  the  ar- 
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toistice,  by  the  contracting  parties*,  and  was 
signed  Kosciusko^;. 

Here  is  another  instance  of  Bonaparte's  con* 
verting  to  his  own  purposes  the  circumstances 
which  have  risen  out  of  the  revolutions  of  Europe, 
by  which  persons  of  all  nations,  who  have  taken 
refuge  in  France,  are  obliged  to  be  subservient  tb 
his  will,  and  become  involuntary,  and  even  uncon- 
scious instruments  of  his  designs. 

Being  myself  very  intimate  with  General 
Kosciusko,  I  am  enabled  to  state  what  happened 

.4 

on  this  occasion. 

Before  Bonaparte  left  Paris  to  put  himself  at 
the  head  of  his  army,  so  sure  was  he  of  his  success, 
and  of  having  it  in  his  power  to  go  to  Poland,  that 
he  desired  Fouche  to  send  for  Kosciusko,  and  to 
request  him  to  accompany  him  to  that  country* 
The  General  was  accordingly  sent  for,  and  receiv- 
ed many  assurances  of  the  Emperor's  esteem: 
recollecting  the  infamous  trick  practised  upon 
a  friend  of  his,  the  Englishman,  who  w^&ordered  to 
Boulogne,  as  already  stated  in  this  work;  Kosci- 
usko   declined   the    honour,   alleging  with  great 

*  The  Prussian  declaration  on  this  subject  is  so  well  drawn  upi, 
that  I  have  thought  proper  to  give  it  in  the  Appendix,-  No.  1 U 

t  This  illustrious  victim  of  the  cause  of  honest  liberty  lives 
retired  near  Fontainbleau,  witb«  friend  of  the  name  of  Zdltxcr, 
a  Swiss  by  birth,  and  who  had  been  forni<H-ly  Swiss  ambassador 
at  Paris.   General  Kosciusko  has  never  been  in  the  French  pay. 
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truth,  in  the  first  place,  his  infirmities ;  and  se- 
condly, that  he  had  been  accustomed  to  address 
his  countrymen  as  a  Republican,  and  therefore 
could  not  now  be  the  follower  of  a  crowned 
head  *  1 

The  minister  Fouchi,  I  am  well  persuaded,  did 
cot  tell  his  tyrant  all  the  conversation  which  passed 
between  them,  although  Kosciusko  wished  to  have . 
his  sentiments  made  known  to  that  destroyer  of  the 
peace  of  mankind :  the  General  was  allowed  to 
return  to  his  retirement. 

What  was  the  gallant  veteran's  surprize  when 
he  saw  the  above  mentioned  proclamation  in  all 
the  Paris  papers  !  He  hastened  to  Paris^  and 
went  to  the  newspaper  offices,  declaring  that  he 
never  quitted  his  residence  at  Foutainbleau,  and 
that  he  never  caused  such  a  proclamation  to  be 
issued  in  his  name,  begging  them  to  insert  a  pa- 
ragraph to  that  effect ;  however,  the  editors  told 
him,  that  they  bad  received  the  proclamation  frotft 
Mr.  Maret,  the  Secretary  of  State,  and  that,  conse- 
quently, they  could  not  comply  with  the  General's 
request  -j-. 

*  Ye  mock  patrioto  and  rtpublrctni ,  iearn  cootisteacy  from 
the  gallant  Kosciusko. 

t  I  have  thought  proper  to  give  the  pretended  proclamatioQ 
of  Kosciusko  in  the  Appendex^  in  order  that  Napoleon's  false- 
hoods and  forgeries  may  be  constantly  in  the  mind  of  the  pub- 
lie.  I  have  seen  with  regret,  that  that  spurious  proclamaiioij 
appeared  in  the  new  Annual  Register  of  the  year  1807-    I 
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After  this  violation  of  the  armistice  by  Booa* 
parte,  another  was  proposed,  and  was  signed  at 
Chariottenberg,  on  the  1 6th  November,  by  Diiroc 
and  the  honest  Lucchesini,  by  which  the  Prussian 
troops  were  to  march  towards  the  Russian  frontiersy 
to  oppose  the  progress  of  the  Russians  ;  thus,  leav- 
ing no  opposition  to  the  French :  such  conditions, 
so  evidently  calculated  to  entrap,  were  not  agreed 
to  by  the  king  of  Prussia,  who  refused  to  ratify  the 
armistice ! 

The  reply  of  the  French  government  to  the 
declaration  of  Prussia,  about  the  infraction  of 
the  first  armistice,  is  a  very  curious  production. 
It  s^ys,  *'  that  the  conquered  countries  cannot  be 
*^  restored ;  as  they  must  serve  as  a  compensation 
"  for  the  colonies  taken  from  France,  Spain,  and 
''  Holland,  by  the  English  ^  and  that  the  Porte  has 
•*  lost  her  rights  over  Wallachia  and  Moldavia ; 
*'  therefore,  until  the  colonies  are  restored,  and  the 
"  Turkish  provinces  given  back  to  Turkey,  the 
«  Emperor  Napoleon  cannot  think  of  giving  back 
"  what  he  has  taken  from  Prussia  */' 

This  man  complains  of  England  having  taken 
colonies  from  Spain  and  Holland,  while  he  had 
just  taken  Holland  itself  into  his  own  hands,  or 
given  it  to  his  brother ;  whilst  the  robbery  of  Spain 

hope  the  conductors  of  that  valuable  work  wiil  make  known  iq 
their  next  number,  that  the  proclamation  was  an  infamous  for^ 
gery.— See  Appendix,  No.  12. 
*  See  AppendiXi  No.  ]  5. 
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was  already  in  his  mind:  lie  complains  of  Russia's 
taking  possession  of  Wallachia  and  Moldavia/ 
ttiotigb^  in  a  few  weeks  after,  he  was,  by  a  coup  de 
plume,  to  give  the  whole  of  Turkey  in  Europe,  and 
more,  if  he  should  think  fit,  to  his  new  ally  Alex- 
ander. He  would  act  more  decently  by  being 
silent,  and  by  suffering  his  vile  robberies  to  pass, 
without  taking  notice  of  them*  His  mode  of  jus- 
tification is  worse  than  the  act  itself. 

When  Napoleon's  banditti  were  over-running 
Germany  at  this  period,  the  most  unheard  of  rob- 
beries were  committed  upon  the  merchants  in  the 
Hanse  towns  and  at  Leipsig,  on  a  pretence  that 
the  English  manufactured  goods  found  there  be- 
longed to  English  merchants*. 

At  Hamburg,  a  neutral  city,  English  families, 
men,  women,  and  children^  ijere  arrested,  and  con- 
veyed like  criminals  to  French  prisons. 

The  murders  committed  by  his  troops  are  so 
well  known  and  authenticated,  that  it  is  useless  to 
dwell  upon  them  now  f . 

Here  I  cannot  but  lament  the  inactivity  of  an 
English  administration,  who  suffered  this  oppoS 

*  I  have  already  stated  the  particulars  lo  my  last  publi. 
cation. 

t  See  in  my  last  publication  an  account  of  the  massacres 
at  Lul^ec  by  the  French  troops,  as  related  by  the  celebrate^ 
Mr.  Charles  Vi liars,  a  Frenchman,  and  corresponding  member 
of  the  National  Institute  of  Paris. — Let  the  advocates  for  French 
humqmty  contradict  that  gentleman's  statement. 
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tanity  to  Blip ;  if  tbey  had  sent  30,000  men  either 
to  Stralsuod  or  to  Hamburg,  the  North  of  f^urope 
would  have  been  in  arms  agaipst  their  barbarous 

oppressors. 

In  this  campaign  the  ferocity  of  Bonaparte  ma* 
nifested  itbelf  in  a  stronger  light  than  in  the  last* 
Jn  Poland,  the  same  depredations  were  committed 
by  the  French,  as  if  they  had  been  in  an  enemy's 
country. 

The  result  of  the  unfortunate  battle  of  Friedland 
is  known.  It  brought  about  the  celebrated 
treaty  of  Tilsit.  To  that  treaty,  which  was  made 
known  to  the  public,  there  was  a  secret  article 
lEtttached,  by  which  Bonaparte  agreed  that  the 
feudal  system  should  not  be  abolished  in  the  newly 
conquered  provinces  in  Poland  which  were  giveii 
to  Saxony,  ^ 

Scarcely  was  the  treaty  signed  when  the  laws  of 
Tassalage  were  abolished — another  instance  of 
Ponaparte's  observance  of  treaties. 

In  ftddition  to  this  public  treaty,  a  separate 
treaty  was  signed  between  France  and  Eussia^ 
which  is  very  little  known,  and  which  I  now  coni? 
fnunicate  as  an  aulhentic  state  paper*. 

f  The  puhlic  cannot  expect  from  me  that  I  ahould  iDform 
t|iem  Aow  and  by  what  means  I  was  put  in  possession  of  thai 
Important  jdpcument ;  however,  in  that  quarter  where  it  wa« 
pecfssary  to  substantiate  mj  assertion  hy  proof,  I  have  fooi((| 
00  hesitatlof^  in  doing  it. 
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SECRET  TREATY  OF  TII^FT. 


Article  1.  Russia  to  take  possession  of 
Turkey  in  Europe,  and  to  pursue  her  con^ 
quests  in  Asia  as  far  as  she  thinks  proper* 

2.  The  dynasty  of  the  Bourbtms  in  Spain^ 
find  of  the  Br aganza  family  in  Portugal^  shall 
cease  to  exist ;  a  prince  of  the  blood  of  Bona^ 
parte's  family  shall  be  invested  with  the  crown 
of  those  kingdoms. 

3f  The  temporal  authority  of  the  Pope  tp 
cease,  and  Rome  and  her  dependencies  to  be 
annexed  to  the  kingdom  of  Italy. 

4*  Russia  (engages  to  assist  France  with  her 
marine  for  the  conquest  of  Gibraltar. 

5.  The  towns  in  Africa,  such  as  Tunis^ 
Algiers,  &Q.  to  be  taken  possession  of  by  the 
French,  and  at  a  general  peace,  all  conquests 
which  might  have  been  made  by  the  French 
in  Africa  during  the  war,  are  to  be  given 
as  indemnities  to  the  kings  of  Sardinia  and 
Sicily. 

6f  Malta  to  be  possessed  by  the  French,  and 
)io  peace  ever  to  be  made  with  England^  un^ 
ifess  that  Island  be  ceded  to  France. 
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7.  Egypt    also    to    be    occupied    by    the 
French. 

8.  Vessels  belonging  to  the  following  powers 
only^  shall  be  permitted  to    navigate    in  fhe 

.  Mediterranean,  viz.  French^  Russian,  Span- 
ish and  Italian ;  all  others  are  to  be  ex- 
cluded. 

9.  Denmark  to  be  indemnified  in  the  North 
of  Germany,  and  by  the  Hanse  towns,  pro- 
vided she  consents  to  give  up  her  fleet  to 
France  *. 

10.  Their  Majesties  of  Russia  and  France 
will  endeavour  to  come  to  some  arrangement, 
that  no  power  shall  in  future  be  permitted  to 
send  merchants  ships  to  sea,  unless  they  have 
a  certain  number  of  ships  of  war  -f-. 

This  treaty  was  signed  by  Prince  Koarakin,  and 
Prince  Talleyrand  :  and  I  believe  that  the  famous 

*  See  my  last  publication,  in  which  there  are  some  facts 
relating  to  the  intentions  of  France,  with  respect  to  the  Danish 
fleet;  and  I  most  here  observe,  that  whilst  Bonaparte  was  thus 
holding  out  to  Denmark  indemnities  in  the  north  of  Germany, 
MuRAT  was  sent  on  a  mission  to  the  king  of  Sweden,  who  was 
then  in  Pomerania,  offering  Norway  to  bis  Swedish  Majesty,  if 
he  would  make  a  peace  with  France ! 

i-  By  such  an  arrangement,  the  ports  of  Prussia,  Mecklen* 
burgh,  Oldenburgh,  the  Hanse  Towns,  and  several  others, 
must  be  governed  by  some  of  the  leading  maritime  powers  in 
Europe. 
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treaty  of  Pilnitz  was  not  a  greater  proof  of  un- 
heard of  violence  and  plunder,  than  this  treaty  is. 
What  was  there  in  the  treaty  of  Pilnitz  to  be  com* 
pared  to  this  ?  only  some  of  the  provinces  of 
France  were  to  be  given  to  Austria  and  Sardinia^ 
.  but  still  the  monarchy  was  no  further  to  be  disturb- 
ed :  by  this  infamous  treaty,  infamous  for  private 
and  moral  considerations,  the  legitimate  families 
of  the  Bourbons  and  Braganza  were  to  be  hurled 
from  their  thrones,  in  order  to  make  room  for  the 
relations  of  a  barbarous  usurper  and  assassin,  who 
had  been  proclaimed  as  such  by  the  very  sovej^eign 
tcfto  signs  such  a  treaty  with  him. 

But  what  proved  the  slavish  character  of  the 
Russian  councils  were,  that  letters  which  had 
been  written  by  disaffected  persons  in  France,  to 
the  different  persons  in  the  Russian  government, 
were  given  up  by  Kourakin  to  Bonaparte.  Se- 
veral persons  were  in  consequence  confined  or 
banished  from  Paris  *  ! 

But  now  let  us  see  in  what  manner  Bonaparte 
returned  all  these  favours  to  his  new  ally. 

*  Mr.  Berthier  was  in  the  Ch&teau  de  Vincennes  when  I  left 
Paris^  consequently  he  had  been  already  in  confinement  two 
years ;  a  Mr.  de  Thiard,  who  was  Bonaparte's  Chamberlain, 
and  was  his  governor  at  Dresden,  was  arrested  and  sent 'under 
an  escort  to  a  dungeon  in  Picardy :  both  persons  were  accused 
of  writing  to  Russia  in  disrespectful  terms  of  his  Majmty 
Napoleon*  Madame  de  Chevreuse,  and  other  Jadies  of  the  ancien 
noblesse,  were  exiled  from  Paris,  for  having  written  letters  of 
the  same  description  to  some  Russian  ladies. 
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In  the  first  place,  he  appointed  General  Savarj 
to  be  his  ambassador  extraordinary  at  the  court  of 
Russia — Savan/9  wbOj  it  was  supposed,  invented 
all  those  abominable  falsehoods  which  appeared  in 
the  Moniteur,  after  the  battle  of  Austerlitz ;  and 
to  whom  Alexander  gave  the  lie  publicly  in  the 
German  newspapers. 

Secondly,  when  Savary  was  recalled,  Caulam- 
court  was  sent  there  ;  the  very  man  who  was 
the  agent  in  the  murder  of  the  Duke  D'Enghien, 
for  whom  Alexander  caused  a  court  mourning, 
and  against  which  murder  he  protested  through 
his  ministers  at  Paris,  and  at  the  diet  of  Ra« 
tisbon. 

The  court  of  St.  Petersburg!!  was  mor^e  com- 
plaisant, and  instead  of  sending  an  ambassador 
to  St.  Cloud,  who  might  be  obnoxious  to  Na- 
poleon, it  sent  first  Count  Tolstoy,  a  known  par- 
tizan  of  France,  and  afterwards  Prince  Kourakin, 
who  has  been  these  ten  years  in  the  pay  of 
France  *. 

Before  I  close  tliis  section,  I  cannot  refrain 
here  from  observing,  that,  had  Austria  consulted  her 
own  true  interest,  she  would  have  commenced 
hostilities  when  the  French  were  defeated  at  Eylau. 
]But  her  jealousy  preponderated  over  all  consider* 

# 

*  The  prince  ambassador  is  a   great  epicure.      Hit  (able 
is  very  frequently  supplied  with  the  delicacies  from  Bonaparte's 

kitcjien,  &c. 
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ations  of  prudence:  she  codsidered  tbki  as  a 
faTourable  opportunity  of  revenging  herself  on 
Prussia,  by  abandoning  her  to  her  fate.  But  the 
Austrian  cabinet  should  have  known^  that  it  yras 
owing  to  the  traitors  in  the  Pnissian  cabinet  that 
she  had  been  left  to  her  own  resources  in  the  pre- 
ceding campaign^  and  not  to  the  king  himself.  Had 
Austria  marched  an  army  into  Poland,  and  atr 
tacked  the  French  in  their  rear,  she  would  have 
avoided  the  disgrace  which  has  since  irrevocably 
befallen  the  house  of  Lorrain. 

During  this  war,  the  bulletins  in  the  Monitenr 
surpassed,  in  malignity  and  virulence,  those  of  the 
Austrian  war.  The  Queen  of  Prussia  was  mort 
infamously  abused.  She  was  accused  of  a  criminal 
connection  with  the  Emperor  Alexander,  who,  in 
his  turn,  was  called  a  parricide,  a  barbarian^  a 
Cossack,  &c. 

But  Bonaparte  was  not  satisfied  with  this.  Let* 
tars  appeared  in  the  AIo7iiteur,  purporting  to  have 
been  intercepted  letters,  as  written  by  the  most 
loyal  subjects  of  the  Prussian  monarchy  casting 
very  severe  reflexions  on  their  Prussian  Majesties, 
&c.  This^  no  doubt,  was  done  for  the  purpose 
of  sowing  dissensions  generally  in  that  unfortunate 
country,  as  well  as  between  the  monarch  and 
his  queen. 

General  Benningsen,  the  Russian  commander 
in  chief,  wha  bad   the  glory  of  defeating  Bona- 
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parte  at  Eyiau,   was   called,  in  the  French  bul- 
letins, a  drunkard,  a  gambler,  and  a  barbarian  I 

During  the  negotiations  at  Tilsit^  Bonaparte 
sent  to  the  Russian  commander  the  c?Wx  (Thonneury 
and  wished  to  see  him.  The  gallant  Benningsen 
declined  both  honours !  To  revenge  himself,  he 
ordered  the  General's  mother  *,  an  old  woman  of 
eighty,  residing  at  Zelle^  in  the  electorate  of  Han- 
over, to  be  arrested  and  conveyed  to  Paris.  Gens 
dLarmes  were  put  in  her  house,  and  preparations 
were  making  for  her  departure ;  but  the  poor  old 
woman  spared  them  the  trouble— she  died  in  con- 
sequence of  the  fright  and  ill  treatment.  Her 
property  was  seized.  Genera]  Benningsen  after* 
wards  applied  for  it,  but  in  vain. 

Whilst  Bonaparte  was  at  Warsaw,  a  farce  was 
performed  there,  well  worthy  of  the  projector. 
A  new  Turkish  ambassador  had  arrived  at  Vienna, 
on  bis  way  to  Paris.  In  his  suite  there  was  a 
secretary,  by  birth  a  Persian.  Bonaparte  had  this 
man  dressed  up  in  great  state,  in  order  to  per- 
sonate an  ambassador.  He  arrived  at  Warsaw, 
in  company  with  the  Turkish  ambassador,  and  was 
presented  to  the  imperial  juggler,  as  ambassador 
from  the  Emperor  of  Persia.  The  farce  was  con- 
tinued.    In  that  quality  the  man  arrived  at  Paris  |. 

*  Geaeral  Benningsen  is  a  native  of  HanoTer. 
f  This  wafl^  evidently  done  pour  myttijkr  Us  Anglais^    He 
^wJL  not  the  honour,  however,  of  being  the  author  of  this  idnd 
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He  was  in  Paris  till  very  lately ;  but  Bonaparte 
has  become  tired  of  him>  and  the  Poor  Persian 
has  been  obliged  to  subsist  by  selling  his  shawls^ 
&c.  and  the  presents  which  the  French  govern- 
ment had  made  him. 


According  to  all  appearances,  tranquillity  was 
once  more  restored  to  the  Continent;  but  Napo* 

of  mystification;  it  did  not  originate  with  bim.  When  the 
Duke  of  Richelieu  was  at  Lisbon,  he  met  with  a  Jesuit,  who 
could  speak  the  Persian  language :  after  permission  received 
iffom  Louis  XV.  he  had  the  man  dressed  up  and  conyeyed  to 
Parifly  as  a  Persian  ambassador^  in  order  to  frighten  the  Eiigliih 
Government.     See  the  Curiosities  of  Parts,  by  Saint-Foix. 

In  the  time  of  the  Convention,  a  similar  farce  was  acted. 
Anarcharsis  Clootz,  who  called  himself  "  the  orator  of  the 
^  human  race,^'  went  into  the  Fauxbourgs,  where  he  got  a 
number  of  workmen,  for  six  livres  each,  whom  he  d/essed  up 
like  Armenians,  Persians,  Turks,  Mamelukes,  &c.  and  intro* 
duced  them  at  the  bar  of  the  Convention,  as  representatives  of 
these  different  nations,  who  had  been  sent  to  congratulate  the 
Convention  on  the  abolition  of  royalty,  and  the  wishes  of  these 
worthy  people  to  fraternize  with  the  French  Sons  of  Freedom  ! 

A  work  appeared  in  this  country  some  time  ago,  entitled, 
The  Memoir M  of  Talleyrand,  in  which  the  author  says,  ''  that 
"  the  French  government  paid  the  expenses  of  the  English 
'•  deputies,  who  were  sent  from  this  country  to  I'rance,  in  1792, 
''to  congratulate  the  Convention  on  the  abolition  of  royalty, 
^  and  also  for  the  6,000  pairs  of  shoes  which  were  sent  from 
*'  this  country  to  the  brave  Sans^Culottes  of  the  F/ench  army*** 

Talleyrand,  who  was  the  agent,  and  who  paid  the  monej 
for  this  £irce«  has  assured  me  that  this  statement  is  true. 
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teoa  again  {droved  to  tbe  world,  that  his  restlett 
disposition  would  not  allow  him  to^  suffer  mankiBd 
to  have  repose. 

The  secret  treaty  of  Tilsit  sowed  the  seeds  of 
new  mischief^  and  paved  the  way  for  new  usarpa* 
tiens.  His  troops,  whose  arms  still  ached  with 
slaughter,  were  ordered  to  Spain  and  Portugal, 
for .  the  purpose,  as  it  was  ^  held  oUt^  of«  attacking 
Gibraltar,  and  taking  possession  of  the  ports  of 
Portugal.  The  manner  he  got  possession  of  Spain, 
and  trepanned  the  royal  family,  is  very  ably  de- 
tailed by  an  eye-witness,  and  a  person  who  played 
a.  <?onspicpous  part  in  those  transactipns  *.  The 
perusal  of  that  publication  must  convince  eFeiy 
reader,  that  the  royal  family  of  Spain  w^re  tre- 
panned, and,  literally  speaking,  robbed  of  their 
kingdom,  and  even  their  private  property.  But 
if  any  d^nbt  has  been  entertained  of  the  truth  of 
the  statement  of  Mr.  Cevallos,  the  Secret  Treaty 
of  Tilsit  must  convince  the  unprejudiced  rea4er 
of  the  real  state  of  that  nefarious  affair. 

History  does  not  furnish  us  with  any  thing  so 
wicked,  ''  Nullum  simile  aut  secundum/'  In 
England,. o/ify,  I  have  heard  a  comparison  made 
between  the  conduct  of  Bonaparte  and  our  Ed* 
ward  the  First  in  regard  to  Scotland. 

In  Scotland  there  was  a  disputed  succession  to^ 
the  crown^  between  two    principal    competitors^ 

*  See  the  pamphlet  of  D.  Pedro  Cerallos. 
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Ballot  and  Bruce^  whose  titles  were  doubtful^ 
fioa  the  thea  unsettled  notions  with  respect  to 
feudal  successions.  Edward  was  called  in  ^  the 
States  of  Scotland,  to  d^cnte  between  the  two>  in 
order  to  prerent  a  civil  war.  Edward  had  not 
cjtcited  this  dispute ;  but  he  took  advantage  of  it, 
to  promote  his  own  views.  He  decided  in  favour 
Qf  £a/ia/>*  because  he  consented  to  a  condition  to 
which  Bruce  refused  to  consent— to  hold  Scotland 
aa^a  vassal  kingdom.  Balioli  afterwards  feeling  his 
humiliation,  refused  to  do  homage  to  Edwatd* 
On  this  refusal^  Edward  deposed  Baliol,  as  having 
forfeited  his  kingdom  to  his  paramount  Jord ;  andj 
instead  of  giving  it  to  Bruce,  took  it  to  himself i 
and  probably  would  have  kept  it,  had  not  the 
brave  Wallace  started  up,  to  assert  the  liberties  and 
independence  of  his  country. 

This  may  be  called  ancient  histpry }  what  fol« 
lows  is  quite  modern* 

Don  Carlos^  a  king,  imbecile  I  admit,  but  i^ 
king  altogether  independent  of  any  foreign  power« 
bad  been  drawn,  by  the  artifices  of  Nappleon  Bo^ 
naparte,  into  an  alliance  with  France  against 
England.  The  ships  of  Spain  were  subservient  to 
the  views  of  Napoleon ;  they  fought  his  battles  by 
sea.  The  prime  of  the  Spanish  army,  to  the 
amount  of  60,000,  were  drafted  into  Qermany, 
to  fight  the  battles  of  Kapoleon  by  land ;  to  qoh* 
tribute  to  the  dowofa^  of  Russia,  Prussia*  and 
Austria.    A  French  army,  in  the  ab^pce  of  those 
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natural  defenders  of  their  country,  is  sent  into 
Spain,  under  the  specious  pretence  of  taking  pos* 
session  of  the  ports  of  Portugal;  but  his  myr* 
tnidons  no  sooner  enter  Spain,  than  he  seizes  ail 
the  Spanish  fortresses  by  force ;  pretends  to  treat 
those  who  resisted  as  rebels;  and  entices  both 
father  and  son  to  come  to  him  at  Bayonne,  under 
pretence  of  interposing  his  powerful  influence  to 
decide  between  them.  He  does  not  decide  between 
them  i  but  he  takes  them  both  prisoners^  and  sends 
them  to  an  interior  part  of  France,  to  drag  out 
their  days,  till  it  shall  suit  his  politics  to  have 
them  dispatched  by  poison  or  assassinatioA ;  and, 
in  the  mean  time,  under  a  pretended  surrender  of 
their  rights,  places  the  crown  on  the  head  of  his 
brother,  to  hold  of  him  as  his  liege  lord. 

I  have  heard  it  attempted  to  justify  Bonaparte's 
condnct  with  respect  to  Spain,  by  a  comparison 
with  that  of  Edward  to  Scotland.  Supposing  the 
parallel  to  hold,  which  I  do  not,  the'  iniquity  of 
one  robber  will  not  justify  that  of  another.  But 
the  comparison  goes  but  a  short  way.  Edward 
was  choscfi  to  decide  between  two  real  competi- 
tors, where  th6  point  was  indeed  doubtfiil ;  the 
dispute  had  been  referred  to  him  by  a  competent 
authority,  the  States  of  Scotland :  he  pursued  all 
the  formalities  of  a  judgment;  he  summoned  many 
lawyers  from  France  and  England,  to  assist  him 
in  his  decision.  It  is  true,  he  sounded  both  the 
candidates,  in  order  to  see  who  was  the  more 
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likely  to  stitt  his  purpose.     He  found  the  matf 
who  was  indeed  the  better  entitled  the  more  com^ 
pliant.'^    He  decided  in  favour  of  him,  and  put  him 
in  actual  possession  of  the  kingdom;    and  only 
took  it  from  him  afterwards^  on  the  pretence  of 
having  forfeited,  by  refusing  to  do  homage.     Ed-* 
ward  was  not  a  barefaced  usurper;  he  had  a  sem^ 
blance  of  title^  though  his  conduct  has  been  uni** 
formly  reprobated  by  all  historians,  both  English 
and  Scotch.     Napoleon  was  not,  by  any  com-' 
petent  authority,  called  in  to  decide  a  disputed 
title:    he  himself  interposed,  under  pretence  of 
settling   some  family  differences,  which   he  had 
himself  artfully  raised.     Instead  of  deciding  these, 
he  dethroned,  by  treachery  and  violence,  both  fa^r 
ther  and  son.     He  did  not  send  his  troops  into 
Spain,  to  conquer  it  as  a  hostile  country,  but  he 
betrayed  and- entrapped  his  ally ;  and  then,  like  % 
robber  on  Finchley  Common,  if  such  robber  ever 
existed,  plundered  of  his  property,  the  man  whom^ 
under  the  fairest  pretences  of  friendship,  he  had' 
seduced  into  the  highway. 

I  have  insensibly  been  drawn  into  this  com- 
parison, from  a  degree  of  astonishment  which  I 
have  felt,  on  hearing  an  attempt  made  to  vindi* 
eate  even  this  atrocious  conduct  of  this  celebrated 
monster  in  the  case  of  Spain. 

Although  little  can  be  added  to  the  interesting 
narrative  of  Mr.  Cevallos,  respecting  the  entrap* 
ping  of  the  royal  family,  still  some  other  facts; 
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MFhich  hare  come  to  my  knowledge^  mfty  not  prove 

uninteresting  to  the  reader*     I  ww  pArticulvly 

intim^t^  wi^U  Mr.  Esquerdo^^  who  w^s  t\ke  grand 

fyiseur  of  that  nnnpUur^I  aflbirj  and  who  wgned» 

on  the  part  of  Spain>  th^  treaty  of  the  partitipn 

«f  Portugal.      Frpm  that  gentleman,  I  learheda 

that  the  dethrdnement  of  the  Kiqg  of  Spain  had 

been  long  meditated  hy  Bonaparte  i  that  it  was 

at  first  communicated  to  the  Spanish  minister  at 

Parisj  Jm  Chevalier  d'Azara,  who  immediat^fy  re^ 

jected  fill  kind  of  further  communication  on  this 

snbject    The  consequence  was,  that,  in  twenty* 

four  hofirsf  after,  Mr.  d^A^sara  was  ppispnedi  in 

time  to  prevent  him  from  informing  his  court  what 

hull  been  intimated  to  him  by  Bonaparte, 

When  the  Prince  Massareno  arriyed  at  Paris^ 
be  was  apcompanied  by  the  above  mentioned  Mr. 
Esquerdp,  as  ConseiUer  de  Legation.  Bonaparte 
spoa  discovered^  tha);  that  person  was  not  at  all 
ifidisposed  to  become  his  tool,  in  the  furj;herance 
of  his  diabolical  design  upofn  9pain«  His  conjeQ^ 
tures  were  well  founded. 


^  *  Mr.  D'Esquftrdo  was  th«  sod  of  a  hai^dMiscr  in  S%ngoi8k : 
h\s  father  w^  nmch  liked  in  (he  family  of  the  Count  Fuen^^ 
of  that  towoi  who  alsq  bor^  the  Neapolitan  title  of  Princ^ 
Pignatelh'.  That  nobleman  gave  young  Esquerdo  a  good  edu- 
cation, and  he  cerUinly  proved  to  be  a  man  of  talents.  In  ifae-^ 
course  of  time  he  was  introduced  to  court,  where  he  became  a 
great  favourite,  not  tody  with  the  King  and  Quten,  bat  with 
tbp  Prince  of  Peace. 
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Botlapartef,  how^rer,  became  latterlj  yerj  mach 
dissatisfied  with  him,  arid  told  him,  about  eighteen 
months  ago,  in  the  presence  of  all  his  inlnfsters> 
that  he  deserved  to  be  hanged,  for  the  false  state-* 
ments  which  be  had  made  about  the  public  opt-' 
nion  in  Spain,  which  Esqnerdo  had  represented  as 
favourable  to  the  French.  Since  I  have  been  in 
England^  I  have  seen  an  account  in  th^e  news*- 
papers,  that  Mr.  Esquerdo  was  brought  to  Paris  in 
irons,  from  Madrid,  accused  of  high  treason. 

The  conduct  of  the  French  had  provoked  the 
Spaniards  of  Madrid  to  some  acts  of  resentment. 
The  murders  committed  on  that  occasion,  on  the 
persons  of  unoffending  females,  on  the  2d  of  May, 
1808,  must  be  still  fresh  in  the  memory  of  the 

reader. 

After  these  massacres,  and  after  the  royal  family 
of  Spain  had  been  trepanned,  in  the  manner  be- 
fore stated.  General  Savary  was  ordered  to  convey 
the  ddevaiU  Queen  of  Etruria  to  France.  The 
hofiest  General  told  her,  she  had  better  confide  to 
him  her  jewels,  and  other  valuables,  which  she 
might  have  returned  her  when  they  should  be  out 
of  the  reach  of  the  armies.  The  unsuspecting 
Princess  gave  him  all  she  possessed ;  bnt  not  m6 
article  of  value  was  ever  restored  ♦. 

•Amongst  otker  valuable  jewels  confided  to  Sivary,  wa« 
thecrowft  of  the  Queen  of  Etruria.  The  honest  General  had 
it  broken  up,  and  bis  wife  wore  the  diamonds  on  her  head« 
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When  King  Charles  arrived  at  Fontainbleau^  not 
a  single  room  was  prepared  for  his  reception. 
When  he  was  tbere^  he  said  to  the  Duke  de  la 
Vauguyofiy  and  to  a  Mr.  Rey^tnevalj  that  he  hoped 
the  French  people  did  not  think  him  so  stupid 
as  to  have  signed  the  pretended  abdication  *.  The 
king  and  his  family  have  beep  in  the  greatest 

made  up  in  the  form  of  a  wheat-sheaf,  and  had  the  impadence 
to'wear  them  at  a  public  court  day.  Bonaparte,  when  be  saw 
ber  with  this  oruaiiient,  burst  into  a  violent  passion,  and  ordered 
Savary  to  send  the  jewels  imniediately /o  Am.  They  were  af^ 
terwards  given  by  Bonaparte  to  the  Queen  of  Holland  ! 

•  The  Duke  de  la  Vauguyou  was  formerly  ambassador  from 
Louis  XV.  to  the  Spanish  court,  and  since  the  revplution  re- 
sided many  years  at  Madrid.  Mr.  Reynneval  was  formerly 
emyloyed  in  the  office  of  Mr,  De  Vergennes,  and  has  been  at- 
tached to  the  embassy  at  Madrid.  That  gentleman  was  indis- 
creet enough  to  relate  what  the  King  of  Spaip  bad  told  him. 
He  was,  in  consequence,  locked  up  in  the  dungeons  of  Yin- 
cennes. 

All  the  Spaniards  in  Frai^re  were  ordered  to  appear  at  the 
police,  and  take  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  Joseph  ;  those  who 
refused  were  imprisoned.  A  Mr.  Los  Reos,  who  was  ponsul 
general  in  Spain  in  this  country,  was  three  months  in  the 
dungeons  of  Vincennes,  with  his  wife  and  children,  because  he 
at  first  refused.  His  being  the  brother-in-law  of  the  Prinee  of 
Peace  was  no  protection  to  binu 

And  here  Jet  me  call  the  attention  of  such  of  the  readers  as 
may  be  in  the  pay  of  Bonaparte,  to  his  conduct  towards  the 
Prince  of  Peace.  He  first  made  him  his  tool,  to  betray  his 
king  and  country ;  the  treason  being  accomplished,  this  minion 
?ras  sacrificed  apd  deserted.  He  is  now  at  Marseilles,  attend- 
ing }Ciog  Charles^  more  like  a  valet  than  a  minister  I 
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distress  for  money  *.  As  to  the  unfortunate  Fer. 
dinand>  he  was^  and  continues  to  be,  worse  treated 
than  his  father. 

On  his  arrival  at  Vakncaj/^  a  chdteau  belong- 
ing to  Tallejrrand,  with  his  brother  and  uncle 
tailors,  shoemakers,  &c.  were  ordered  to  go  thi- 
ther, from  the  town  of  Bbis^  to  provide  the 
Prince  with  all  his  necessaries.  As  long  as  these 
unfortunate  Princes  had  valuables  to  dispose  of, 
all '  was  right ;  biil  when  these  were  gone,  they 
were  in  want  of  the  common  articles  of  life.  The 
people  of  Valencay  furnish  them  with  every  kind 
of  .provision  gratis;  they  are  not  ordered  to  do  it 
by  Bonaparte ;  it  is  indifferent  to  him  what  the 
Princes  have  to  live  upou,  whether  meat  or  dry 
bread  1 

They  are  kept  close  prisoners,  and  are  not 
allowed  to  ride  out,  nor  to  walk  in  the  gard^i 
unattended.  If  Bonaparte  had  not  done  any 
thing  else,  bis  crimes  and  his  infamous  conduct 
in  Spain  would  be  sufficient  to  bring  Opon  him 
the  odium  of  the  universe,  where  they  properly 
known  and  characterised. 

.  But  the  misfortune  is,  that  he  has  the  press  of 
all  Europe  at  his  oomniand.  His  crimes,  his 
murders,  and  his  villainies,  are  represented  ^»  .yir-? 

•  When  tbey  went  to  Marseilles,  I  saw  them  at  Melon,  or 
at  least  the  carriage  in  which  they  were :  the  blindi  wcr^ 
4rawn  up,  and  four  gens  d'armes  surrounded  the  carriage^ 
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tues,  acts  of  benevoleuoe,  and  demeiK^.  8^ 
tome  these  representations  are  believed,  but  by  Teiy 
fewy  and  those  ,^  are  only  in  Eogland.  Som« 
of  those  few  have  weighty  reasons  for  pr(tfessiag  to 
believe  and  industriously  to  circulate  them.  ?%«• 
crimes  and  treasons  it  will  fall  to  my  lot  to  pro- 
daim  ! 

In  the  midst  of  his  career  of  blood  in  Spain, 
he  has  the  impudence  to  tell  the  unfortunate 
people  of  that  country,  "that  he  has  been  sent 
"  by  the  Almighty,  to  punish  them  for  their  ini- 
**  quities  j"  and,  after  his  stetellites  have  munlered 
burned,  destroyed,  and  devastated  villages,  towm, 
and  provinces,  and  their  inhabitants,  he  tells  the 
Spanish  people,  «  that  the  rebels,  and  the  intrigues 
"  of  England,  are  the  cause  of  it,  and  that  tbef  ' 

have  to  thank  Napoleon  for  all  the  happiness 

they  now  enjoy,"  &c.* 

By  this  shameless  and  barefiiced  usurper,  loyalty 
is  converted  into  a  crime,  and  loyal  subjects  are 
branded  with  the  name  of  rebels,  and  treated  as 
«ich.  for  defending  their  country  against  the 
usurpations  of  a  man,  whose  title  to  govern  then 
they  have  never  acknowledged,  and  for  asserting 
the  «ause  of  a  prince  to  whom  tJiey  had  «wQm 

rl^'-'^  *^*  Moniteur  of  the  14th  M,rch.  18i»,  the  «peech 
of  the  B«hop  of  SarBgo«a,  after  the  .urrender  of  that  city 
-I^re  thooght  it  worth  whiJe  to  «ive  th«  «rio« oratioa  L,' 
tfccApp«ttdu^  No.  14. 
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allegiance,  and  whom  they  had  been  accustomed   - 
to  obey ;  who  had  not  absolved  them  from  that 
allegiance,  but  bad,    by  treachery  irnd  external  ^ 
force,    been  removed  from   his  legitimate  sove* 
reignty. 

Had  Spain  been  bartered  away  by  treaty  by 
her  sovereign,  in  the  way  in  whieh  the  people  of 
the  Tyrol^  and  other  German  nations,  have  been; 
if  the  people  of  a  great  nation  were  the  property 
of  the  king;  if  the  king  bad  the  right  of  trans* 
ferring  this  property  to  a  purchaser,  as  a  farmer 
may  his  cattle ;  and  if  he  had  voluntarily  exercised 
this  right ;  some  colour  might  be  given  to  the  pre* 
tensions  of  Bonaparte  in  Spain, 

But  here,  supposing  the  right  of  voluntary 
transfer  existed,  it  has  not  been  exercised.  The 
legitimate  monarch  was  treacherously  made  pri* 
soner:  whether  Charles  or  Ferdinand,  it  matters 
not  which  of  the  two,  is  to  be  considered  as  the 
legitimate  king;  we  know  that  both  are  in  the 
power  of  the  barbarous  usurper,  and  that  they 
have  both  protested  against  the  different  pretended 
treaties  which  have  apjpeared  as  signed  by  them. 

But  if,  as  the  usurper  pretends,  Ferdinand  did 
that  which  he  had  no  right;  if  he  voluntarily  trans- 
ferred the  crown  of  Spain,  or  his  pretensions  to  it, 
why  he  is  kept  a  prisoner  ? 

I  recollect,  that,  in  the  year  1792,  a  great  cla- 
mour was  raised,  anijustfy  raised,  against  the  late 

Duke  of  Brunswick^  about  his  Stitaom  mamfesto. 
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111  what  does  that  manifesto  differ  from  those  of 
BoQaparte  in  Spain  ?  The  difference  was  in  the 
manner  of  the  execution.  The  Duke  of  Brunswick 
threatened,  bat  did  not  execute ;  not  a  siTigle  inha- 
bitant of  France  was  treated  as  a  rebels  during 
the  campaign  of  the  Allies^  when  they  were  in 
France.  Bonaparte  keeps  his  word;  A^  does  not 
threaten  in  vain.  When  he  Mr^a/^;?^  to  spill  blood, 
he  spills  it  J  and  woe  to  those  of  his  ministers,  or 
counsellors,  who  wish  to  prevent  it. 

Besides,  the  Duke  of  Brunswick,  when  he  ap« 
peared  at  the  head  of  his  army  in  France,  was,  in 
fact,  invited  by  the  King,  who  was'kept  a  prisoner 
by  his  own  subjects,  and  who  then  already  threat* 
ened  to  put  him  to  death.  Whereas,  in  Spain,  the 
king  and  people  act  togetlier;  or,  at  least,  the 
people  act  for  the  king,  and  not  against  him.  If 
the  manifesto  of  the  Duke  of  Brunswick  so  much 

•  _ 

displeased  those  pei-sons  in  England  vfho  pretend 
to  be  the  advocates  for  the  independence  of  na- 
tions, how  much  more  ought  tlieir  indignation  to 
be  roused  against  the  universal  enemy  of  all  in- 
dependent nations! ! 

Some  facts,  which  came  to  my  knowledge  in 
the  course  of  my  profession,  I  think  proper  to  com- 
municate. 

When  Bonaparte  was  at  Burgos,  in  Spain,  he 
found  there  a  prodigtons  quantity  of  wool.  In 
his  bulletins  he  said,  that  the  wool  belonged  to 
England;  but,  a  few  days  after  the  publication  of 
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that  balletin,  the  following  notice  appeared  in  the 
Moniteur  of  the  7th  December^  1808 :      .  . 
^<  Vente  Publique  de  Laines  (P  Espi^pie. 

«<  Le  2  Janvier  prochain  et  jours  sutonns,  U  sera 
'*  procid6  a  la  vente  aux  enchhes  de  200,000  Afe- 
^^  grammes  de  laines  ^Espagne,  faisant  partie  de  la 
*'  confiscaiion  exercie  en  Espagne  sur  les  rebelles.*^ 

Now  the  fact  is,  that  the  wool  belonged  to 
French  mercftants,  chiefly  to  a  Mr.  Oberkampff*'^ 
who  had  already  paid  for  it  to  the  merchants  of 
Madrid  and  other  places ! 

But,  supposing,  it  did  belong  to  the  Spaniards, 
SHrely  a  distinction  should  be  made  between  mer* 
chants  and  those  persons  found  in  arms  against 
the  invader.  Admitting,  for  the  sake  of  argument, 
the  invasion  of  Spain  to  have  been  just  and  legi* 
timate,  the  merchants  from  the  distant  provinces, 
to  whom  the  wool  might  have  belonged,  might 
have  been  neutral,  or  in  favour  of  the  invaders ; 
why,  then,  should  the  property  of  such  private 
individuals  be  seized  ?  Had  the  wool  belonged  to 
the  Duke  of  Albuquerque,  to  General  Castanos, 
or  other  leaders  of  the  Spanish  army,  he  might  be 
justified,  on  the  principle  that  it  belonged  to  his 
enemies;  hut,  the  fact  is,  it  ^as  al)  French  pro* 
perty. 

French  merchants   had  made  remittances,  in 
advance,    for    the   Spanish   wool;  when   it    was 

*  An  eminent  manufacturer  of  woollea  gqofJQ  in  Paris. 
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fieized,  the  French  merchants  drew  u pontile  Spain 
isb  merchants  for  reimbttrsement^  pretending  that 
the  wool  might  have  been  sent  off  much  earlier, 
and  that  it  was  owing  to  the  neglect  of  the  latter 
that  it  had  been  seized;  that,  at  all  events,  the 
Spaniards  had  better  opportunities  of  ascertaining 
the  situation  of  the  armies  in  Spain,  than  the 
French  merchants  in  Paris  could  possibly  have; 
therefore  the  Spanish  merchants  ought  to  be  the 
losers. 

So  far  the  plea  of  tbe  French  merchants,  and 
upon  that  they  re*drew  their  bills>^hich  were  prin- 
cipally upon  merchants  at  Madrid.' 

Unfortunately  for  the  Spanish  merchants,  these 
bills,  as  well  as  every  thing  else  that  went  by 
the  ordinary  post,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  im- 
perial freebooter ;  they  were  presented  for  imme- 
diate payment,  by  French  gens  d^armes,  and  the 
Spaniards  were  obliged  to  pay  them.  Second  bills 
were  drawn,  and  in  tbe  protests  made  to  them  for 
non-acceptance  and  non-payment,  this  infamous 
robbery  appeared*. 

The  French  merchants  applied  to  the  French 
government  to  be  reimbursed,  but  the  appeal  was 
vainl 

*  It  was  in  my  professional  capacity  that  I  translated  the 
protests  above  described,  AH  the  bills  passed  through  the 
hands  of  Messrs.  Baguenauz  and  Co.  Worms  and  Co.  and 
L.  B.  Fould,  bankers,  at  Paris,  to  whom  I  appeal  for  the  truth 
of  thi^  statement. 
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la  addition  to  that  robbery^  another,  worse^  if 
possible^  was  practised  upon  Mr.  Le  Baron  d^ 
Strpganoff,  the  Russian  ambassador  at  Madrid  ! 

When  the  first  French  army  was  in  Spain,  in 
the  supposed  character  oi  friends y  the  letter-bag, 
from  Paris  to  Madrid,  found  its  way  into  the 
cabinet  of  Bonaparte,  then  at  Bayonne.  Amongst 
the  letters  were  some  bills  of  exchange,  to  the 
amount  pf  100,000  livres^  4,000/.  drawn  by  Ba^ 
guenauTi:  and  Co.  bankers,  at  Paris,  upon  ^  banker 
at  Madrid,  in  favour  of  the  Russian  minister* 
However,  when  the  bills  were  in  possession  of 
Bonaparte,  he  made  the  banker  pay  them  to  the 
geqs  d'armes,  who  presented  them  for  payment* 

Mr.  De  Stroganoff  had  already  quitted  Madrid, 
on  his  return  to  Russia.  I  do  not  knqw  who  will 
be  the  loser  ultimately;  but  I  know  the  fact,  as 
I  saw  and  translated  the  letter  from  the  Spanish 
banker  to  Mr.  Baguenaux. 

Thus  it  appears,  that  the  magnanimous  Napo* 
leon  is  a  retail  as  w?U  a^  a  wholesale  robber  *  1 

*  The  condoGt  of  Bonaparte  is  as  inconsiatent  as  it  is  wicked. 
Id  a  recent  address  to  the  Spaniards^  Bonaparte  reproached  the 
late  dethroned  monarchy  Charles,  for  not  ha?ing  attempted  to 
save  the  life  of  his  cousin^  Louis  XVI. 

In  order  to  give  the  lie  to  that  mass  of  wickedness,  I  ha?* 
given,  in  the  Appendix  f,  a  note  presented  by  Mn  jyOcuriiw, 
the  Spanish  charg6  d'affaires  at  Paris,  to  the  French  Execntive, 

+  No.  IB. 
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The  conduct  of  Bonapartei  to  Portugal  was  si- 
tnilar  to  that  towards  Spain.  The  Court  of  Lisboo 
was  represented  at  Paris  by  Mr.  de  Lima,  who 
had  formerly  been  ambassador  in  this  coantry. 
He  was  the  tool  and  creature  of  Bonaparte. 

A  minister  of  the  Prince  Regenty  who  followed  him 
to  the  Brazilsy  has  been  in  the  pay  of  France 
since  the  year  1796 ;  and  was  plotting  with  Bo- 
naparte to  get  hold  of  the  person  of  the  Prince. 
Thanks  to  the  British  ambassador  and  admiral,  who 
commanded  on  that  station*,  the  Prince  was 
saved,  but  his  country  was  lost  f . 

But  Bonaparte  was  not  content  with  all  these 
usurpations :  something  was  still  left  undone  in 
Italy.  He  then  thought  proper,  in  execution  of 
the  secret  treaty  of  Tilsit,  to  strip  the  degraded 
old  pope  of  his  temporal  dominions.  The  pope 
is  punished,  though  not  merited  from  the  pei-son  by 

previous  to  the  trial  of  Louis  XVI.  It  little  becomes  you, 
Kapoleon,  to  reproach  the  Spanish  monarchy  for  not  attempting 
to  save  his  cousin's  life  ;  you  knew  very  well  that  the  assassins 
of  Louis,  \vho  were  your  old  employers,  viz.  Barras,  Caroot, 
FreroHj  and  Tallien*  were  as  little  to  be  softened  on  that  oc» 
casion  as  you  were,  when  application  was  made  to  save  the 
life  of  the  Due  d'£nghien':  the  former  act  tnay,  perhaps,  by 
some  theoreiical  politicians^  be  justified,  the  latter  never  can  by 
any  man* 

*  Lord  Strangford  and  Sir  Sidney  Smith* 

f  It  will  be  seen  in  Mr.  Cevallos's  pamphlet,  that  the  par- 
tition of  Portugal  was  agreed  upon  whilst  that  country  was  at 
peace  with  Bou^arte. 
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whom  it  was  inflicted.   No  Christian  Prelate  should 
ever  have  crowned  such  a  being  as  Napoleon. 

The  first  French  army  having  been  driven  out 
of  the  capital  of  Spain,  Bonaparte,  before  he  with* 
drew  all  his  forces  from  Germany  and  Poland,  in 
order  to  send  them  to  the  former  country,  thotight 
proper  to  make  overtures  of  peace,  jointly  with  the 
£mperor  of  Russia,  to  this  country :  he  therefore 
invited  his  brother  Alexander  to  meet  hiiii  at 
£rfiirth  for  that  purpose,  and  to  assure  him  of  his 
good  intentions*. 

Great  were  the  expectations  of  what  was  doing, 
and  likely  to  be  the  result  of  the  meeting  of  so 
many  crowned  heads  at  Erfurth ;  when  to !  it  was 
nothing  more  than  a  proposition  for  peace  made 
by  the  two  Emperors !  But  why  were  the  kings 
of  Bavaria,  Wirtemberg,  Westphalia,  and  Saxony^ 
and  all  the  petty  Princes  of  Germany,  invited  to 
this  ridiculous  farce  ? 

In  the  iirst  place,  because  Napoleon  is  so  wrapped 
up  with  his  title  of  Emperor  and  King,  that  he 
cannot  endure  to  see  any  one  about  him  but 
crowned  heads.  His  crown  will  at  last  turn  his 
brains;  much  is  not  required  to  get  him  pro- 
nounced insane. 

*  Betts  were  laid  by  the  general  officers  and  mi ii inters  of 
Bonaparte,  that  Alexander,  after  knowing  of  the  trepanning 
bvsineu  at  Bayonne,  would  not  venture  to  go  to  Erfurth ;  how* 
cter,  Alexander  did  Tcnture ;  let  him  beware  of  the  second 
time. 
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It  was  also  proposed  to  all  the  crowMd  heads  at 
£rfurtb>  to  outlaw  or  erase  from  the  list  of  Uie 
family  of  sovereigns^  George  IlL  if  be  did  not 
accept  the  mediation  of  Russia ;  but  their  vms^l 
Majesties  had  the  courage  to  refect  the  propositioa. 

The  proposals  for  peace  Were  received  by  the 
Iplnglisb  ministers  as  every  tbiqg  deserves  which 
^omes  from  that  man.  The  official  decUratioa  of 
our  ministers,  when  the  proposed  negotiations  bad 
failed,,  was  read  in  Paris  with  much  avidity  t  it 
was  considered  a  masterly  production^  but  still  he 
was  treated  as  a  regular  sovereign. 

While  he  was  in  Spain,  Austria  felt  tbeaecessity 
of  again. assuming  a  tone ^  she  began  to  arm-^^ 
this  displeased  the  tyrant.  Had  Austria  struck  a 
blow  when  he  was  in  Spain,  things  would  have 
taken  a  different  turn.  But  Mr.  De  Metteniich«, 
the  Austrian  ambassador,  left  his  court  in  great 
ignorance  as  to  the  state  of  the  French :  he  must 
have  known^  that  all  the  forces  were  in  the  heart  of 
Spain.  But  I  am  sorry  to  say^  that  bis  conduct 
is  not  free  from  reproach*. 

All  Germany  was  exasperated  against  tha 
French;  the  tyrannical  conduct  of  these  fero* 
cious  bands  was  not  forgotten  ;  why  then  did  not 
the  Austrian  cabinet  avail  itself  of  that  disposition 

*  It  ill  becomes  an  ambasyador  to  asmciate  him$elf  with 
black-legs  and  sharpers,  and  stili  kes  to  become  Jktasurer  <ifa 
Gaming  Ciub  1 1  appeal  to  English  gentlemen  then  in  Paris,  awl 
now  in  London,  for  the  truth  of  this  statement. 
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which  prerailed  in  Germany  ?  Had  it  done  §o, 
those  very  armies  who  fought  against  her,  would 
have  joined  her  against  the  common,  enemy,  with 
the  whole  population  of  the  country. 

New  humiliations  were,  however,  reserved  for 
tiie  House  of  Lorraine.  The  disastrous  result  of 
the  campaign*  is  known;  it  ended  in  the  most 
unprecedented  alliance  which  ever  disgraced  a 
nation.  The  daughter  of  an  Emperor  of  Geraumy, 
married  to  a  Urn,  obscure  adventurer,  who  had  made 
his  way  into  Ufe  by  serving  a  cause,  the  supporters  of 
which  murdered  the  aimt  and  unde  of  the  person  lu 
marriedi  and  who  himself  dethroned  another  auntf! 

In  the  midst  of  these  political,  conflagrations, 
and  debasements  of  sovereigns,  cme  at  least  on  the 
continent  of  Europe  maintained  his  honovr.  His 
name  will  be  revered  by  after  ages.  The  reader 
must  suppose.  I  mean  Gustavus,  the  unfortunate 
King  of  Sweden.  * 

I  can  state  from  authority^  that  that  young  mo- 
narch lost  his  crown  through  the  machinations  of 
Bonaparte,  who  paid  about  80,000Z.  sterling  to 
effect  the  late  revolution  in  Sweden.  However, 
the  means  by  which  it  was  accomplished,  did  not 
please  the  tyrant. 

*  At  the  beginning  of  the  campaign,  it  was  discovered  that 
tfaeir  commissary  general  of  the  army,  Mr.  Fassbender,  had 
\^vk  a  traitor  for  many  years.  He  destroyed  himself  whea  his 
treasons  became  known. 

f  The  Queen  of  Kaples* 
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tVbeii  the  Dews  was  brought  to  him  at  Parity  hj 
an  aid  de  camp  of  the  new  king,  Bonaparte  waa 
IB  a  great  rage,  saying,  ''  What  can  prevent 
'*  D'Avoust  or  any  other  of  my  marshals  coming 
**  down  upon  me  with  their  corps  d'armees  ?  No 
''  revolutions  should  be  brought  about  by  armies; 
*'  it  places  sovereigns  in  awkward  predicaments/' 

As  to  Turkey,  his  secret  treaty  of  Tilsit  with 
Russia  shews  what  his  intentions  were  to  that 
country. 

Such  has  been  the  conduct  of  Napoleon  Bomh 
parte  towatds  foreign  jxm^era*,  and  such  is  the  u- 
eret  history  of  his  cabinet'^  ! 

*  Of  kia  conduct  towards  America;  I  have  treated  in  a 
separate  publication^  whicb^  1  have  reaaon  to  belieye^  has  made 
considerable  sensation  in  that  countryj and  probably  contributed, 
in  some  degree,  to  the  suspension  of  the  Non-Intercourse  Act. 
The  cases  detailed  in  the  Appendix  to  that  pamphlet  cannot 
fail  to  have  made  a  great  inf)>ression  upon  the  minds  of  thtt 
Americans,  The  government  of  that  country  were  not  aware 
that  a  private  individual  could  have  presented  to  their  view  so 
many  well  authenticated  facts  and  documents,  relative  to  the 
conduct  of  Bonaparte  towards  that  country  t  my  professional 
pursuits  in  Paris  enabled  me  to  obtain  them. 

f  In  the  course  of  this  work,  tome  harsh  words  may  have  es* 
caped  me  against  the  French  nation.  On  .this  subject  it  is  fii 
that  I  should  explain  myself. 

I  have  lived  long  enough  in  France  to  have  become  acquainted 
with  the  character  of  the  people  of  that  country.  I  have  been  in 
habits  of  intimacy  with  persons  of  every  way  of  thiiiking^  and 
of  every  creed;  and,  upon  the  whole,  I  must  say,  that  1  have 
not  found  Frenchmen  less  susceptible  of  friendship  than  other 
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Ok  the  original  projection  of  the  preceding 
Work^  my  principal  object  was  the  discussion  of 
ihe  question^  ''  Whether  Great  Britain  could^  con* 
sistently  with  a  due  consideration  of  her  own 
rank  and  dignity  among  the  nations  of  Europe, 
and  even  consistently  with  her  independence  as 
a  nation^  make  peace  with  Bonaparte  f"  I  had 
in  my  own  mind  decided  in  the  negative,  A  few 
facts,  and  a  few  arguments  founded  on  those  facts, 
might,  perhaps,  with  unprejudiced  readers,  have 
proved  my  proposition;  but  as  all  readers  are 
not  unprejudiced,  and  as  prejudices  langriveUed  are 
not  easily  removed,  I  thought  it  necessary  to  enter 
into  a  detail,  which  might,  by  its  preciaeness  and 
particularity,  lead  my  reader  to  the  same  conclusioa 
which  I  had  myself  drawn.  I  was  in  possessioii 
of  facts  not  generally/  known.     If  several  of  those 

nations.  I  have  knoif  n  many  respectable  characters  in  that 
country,  both  male  and  female.  I  wish  I  could  name  them ; 
but  by  doing  tbat^  I  should^  perhaps,  entail  misery  upon  them* 
If  the  French  people  were  as  bad  as  vulgar  opinion  represents 
them^  they  would,  in  consequence  of  the  wickednes.«:  of  their 
goTernment  since  the  Revolution,  be  vicious  indeed!  It  is 
true,  that  the  French  people  are  ieg^r,  but  they  have  a  great 
deal  of  sensibility  and  kindness  in  their  composition.  A  dis- 
tinction should  be  made  between  Nupolecn  the  Caracan  and  the 
French  people* 

.    £  s  2 
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facts  were  known  to  a  ftw»  I  had  discovered  that 
.  they  were  not  pr overly  appreciated;  the  connee-' 
tion  of  those  few  facts  known,  and  known  only  to 
a  few,  with  the  great  mass  of  facts  which  I  had  to 
detail,  was  not  seen.  I  did  not  myself,  with  off 
the  knowledge  I  had  of  facts,  see  the  necessity  of 
going  beyond  those  virhieh  related  to  the  conduct  of 
Bonaparte  to  foreign  powers ;  and  my  original  in* 
tention  was  only  to  give  those  facts^  as  I  thought 
they  would  be  sufficient  for  the  proof  of  my  ori- 
ginal proposition :  they  xvotUd  have  been  so;  but 
I  found,  that  to  render  tbem  intelligible  to  the 
bulk  of  my  readers,  it  was  necessary  to  connect 
them,  not  only  with  the  private  history  and  cha- 
racter of  Bonltparte,  but  with  the  events  which 
had  led  to  his  elevation,  to  '^  that  proud  eminence, 
from  which,  if  he  fall>  he  will  faU  like  Lucifer, 
never  to  rise  again/' 

Convinced  of  the  necessity  of  shewing  this  con^ 
nection,  I  have  taken  a  short  review  of  the  com- 
mencement  of  the  French  Revolution,  and  givea 
some  account  of  tlie  characters  and  motives  of  the 
principal  actors  of  the  scene;  of  the  various  changes 
which  took  place  in  its  progress;  of  the  events^ 
which^  without  any  merit  in  Bonaparte,  led  him, 
like  Cromwell,  by  strong  hand,  to  seize  the  reins 
of  government.  The  history  of  his  origin,  of  his 
life,  and  of  his  pergonal  character,  I  found  it 
necessary  to  render  intelligible  to  readers,  who 
might  not  have  the  same  opportunities  of  knowing 
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it  which  I  fauveliad ;  and  also  his  conduct  to  foreign 
powers^  00  which  piHndpally  I  found  my  assertion, 
that  while  that  man  lives^  it  is  impossible  for 
Great  Britain  to  make  peace  with  France^  if  the 
leaders  of  her  counsels  have  any  regard  to  her 
independence  as  a  nation ;  if  they  have  any  regard 
to  the  preservation  of  that  pre-eminence^  which, 
by  the  freedom  of  her  constitution,  by  the  industry 
of  her  citizens,  and  her  extent  of  commerce,  en- 
couraged by  that  freedom,  she  has  hitherto  held  in 
the  scale  of  the  European  balance. 

This  train  of  thought  leads  me  to  introduce  an 
observation  of  a  virtuous  Frenchman,  who  had 
been  for  ten  years  a  member,  first  of  the  consti* 
tuent  assembly,  as  it  was  improperly  called,  then 
of  the  convention,  and  then  of  the  council  of  500 
in  the  time  of  the  Directory:  ''  That  England  had 
''  been  hitherto  the  preserver  of  the  liberties 
''of  Europe;  and  if  the  ministry  of  that  day 
*'  should  listen  to  the  insidious  propositions  of 
'*  Bonaparte,  and  make  peace  with  him,  they 
''would,  inforo  consdencine,  deserve  to  begw/flo- 
''  tined  for  abandoning  the  cause   of  the  human 


''  race*:* 


The  facts  I  have  detailed,  will,  I  hope,  convince 
every  impartial  reader,  that  no  peace  can  by  this 
country  be  safely  made  with  Bonaparte.  Do  not 
these  facts  prove,  that  from  one  end  of  continental 

•  I  mention  not  his  name,  because  he  was  distinguished  for  * 
his  opposition  to  Bonaparte's  usurpation,  and  is  still  alive 
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Europe  to  the  other^  there  is  no  government  that 
bas  not  been  vilified  and  degraded? 

Perhaps,  they  may  have  deserved  their  fate.  They 
had  done  every  thing  to  deserve  the  hatred  of  their 
subjects ;  they  had  done  nothing  to  conciliate  their 
love;  hut,  M^hich  was  of  still  more  importancet  thejr 
"were  jealous  of  each  other;  thwarted  each  other'c 
designs ;  and>  for  the  sake  of  seeing  a  rfool  humbled, 
refused  or  declined  to  assist  him;  not  aware  that 
by  this  conduct  each  would  after  the  other  become 
the  victim  of  the  conqueror  of  the  first.  Er^land 
alone,  England  has  done  her  duty;  let  her  continue 
to  do  it^  and  Bonaparte  can  never  add  her  to  hit 
triumphal  car. 

— "  England  neyer  did,  nor  never  shall^ 
'*  Lie  at  the  proud,  foot  of  a  conqueror.—' 
"  Come  the  three  corners  of  the  world  in  arms, 
**  And  we  shall  shock  them." 

But  let  her  beware  of  making  peace  with  him, 
which  she  cannot  do  with  safety,  without  condi- 
tions (o  which  he  will  not  consent  till  he  is  reduced 
to  the  last  extremity,  and  his  present  power  seems 
to  carry  that  necessity  to  an  indefinite  distance. 

Make  peace  with  Bonaparte  on  conditions  ap- 
parently equal  at  tliis  moment.  Peace  is  certainly^ 
ill  the  abstract,  better  than  war.  But  what  would 
be  (he  consequence  of  this  peace?  All  the  conquests 
of  Bonaparte  on  the  continent  of  Europe  have 
added  to  his  strength,  because^  from  their  vicinity 
to  the  country  of  which  he  k  at  the  head,  he  can 
with  facility  make  yse  of  the  forces  of  the  conquered 
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countries  to  promote  his  future  designs :  all  (ht 
conquest!!  of  knglaiid,  though  equally,  or  perhaps 
more  brilliaut  in  the  acbieyemeot,  take  from  the 
atreiigth  of  this*  empire,  because  they  are  remote; 
and  their  constitution  and  tbeir  distant  situation 
afford  no  assistance  to  the  mother  country,  but  are 
asource  of  diminution  of  its  own  original  strength* 
Thuy  cannot,  and  if  they  couldj  would  perhaps  noi 
be  disposed  to  defend  themselves  against  the  attack 
of  a  foreiga  force ;  nor  can  they  exist  as  mdependeni 
states :  to  keep  them,  therefore,  in  our  possession, 
ve  must  maiiitain  a  large  military  force  in  the 
interior ;  but  we  must  have  a  large  portion  of  our 
fleet  to  secure  them  against  exterior  attacks.  This 
necessarily  drains  the  very  means  of  resistance  at 
home,  if  ever  the  enemy  sht)uld  think  it  frudeiU  to 
assail  us  here. 

Our  fleet  has  given  us  a  superiority  over  Bo- 
naparte by  sea.  Not  only  the  fleet  of  France,  but 
those  of  all  the  other  maritime  states  of  Europe, 
ivho  have  come  under  his  continental  grasp,  have 
been  either  destroyed,  or  so  crippled,  that,  at  this 
moment,  he  cannot,  in  any  quarter,  collect  a  naval 
force,  which,  on  any  naval  station,  will  dare  to 
look  us  in  the  face.  We  ride  triumphant  on  the 
ocean ;  we  have  the  controul  of  the  naval  inter* 
course  of  the  globe ;  his  efforts  to  exclude  us  from 
the  commerce  of  the  continent  of  Europe  have 
proved  abortive;  we  have  found  other  markets, 
perhaps,  more  advantageous. 

B  E  4f 
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But  make  peace  with  him  on  supposed  equal 
terms ;  and  if  he  have  the  wisdom,  if  his  patience  for 
action  will  permit  him  to  observe  that  peace  unin- 
terrupted for  five  years^  he  will  be  able  to  meet 
you  on  the  ocean^  and  then  your  empire  over  that 
element  will  be  gone  for  ever. 

In  favourable  circumstances^  and  under  the  di« 
rection  of  a  skilful  and  prudeiit  general,  a  coUec* 
tion  of  undisciplined  men  may^  even  within  sight 
of  an  invading  and  well  disciplined  army,  be  in  a 
few  months  in  a  condition  to  meet  the  enemy  in 
the  field;  because  if,  during  the  time  of  their  train- 
ing, any  disposition  on  the  part  of  that  enemy 
should  be  made  to  attack  them,  they  may  have  the 
means  of  retreat:  but  the  case  is  quite  different 
with  naval  affairs— ships  may  be  built,  men  may 
be  collected  to  make  up  the  complement  of  their 
crews;  but  seamen  cannot  be  created  but  by  length 
of  time;  and  they  must  have  the  free  and  unin- 
terrupted'use  of  the  ocean:  should  they,  in  an 
undisciplined  state,  be  met  by  a  skilful  enemy, 
they  must  fight;  they  have  no  retreat,  and  they 
must  expect  to  be  defeated:  Bonaparte  seems  to 
jjnderstand  this  distinction;  he  can  build  ships,  and 
he  is  building  them;  he  can  collect  men,  and  he  is 
collecting  them  to  man  those  ships;  but  has  never 
yet  ventured,  and  he  never  will  venture  to  send 
them  out  to  meet  the  fleets  of  England  in  direct 
combat ;  he  watches  the  opportunity  of  slipping 
out  for  the  purpose  of  some  distant  expedition^ 
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wbere  he  supposes  we  may  not  be  prepared  to  re^- 
ceiye  him:  hitherto. he  has  missed  his  object; 
and  while  we  continue  at  war  with  him^  I  have  no 
doubt  he  will  always  miss  his  object.  But  give 
him  PEACE^  and  the  case  will  probably  be  reversed. 
He  will  have  the  free  use  of  the  ocean;  he  will 
have  a  number  of  ships  superior  to  ours ;  he  will 
have  a  proportionate  number  of  mariners  to  man 
those  ships;  he  will  have  time  to  have  them  dis- 
ciplined ;  he  will  beat  us  by  superior  numbers— 
His  maxim  is  to  fight  by  numbers — The  French 
are  as  brave  as  the  English^  and  the  English  are 
as  brave  as  the  French.  They  are  the  two  most 
gallant  nations  on  the  earth;  their  union  would 
secure  the  peace  of  mankind;  their  disunion 
destroys  it :  the  ambition  and  restless  disposition 
of  ONE  man  reutoves,  for  the  present^  the  prospect 
of  the  happiness  of  the  human  race. 

The  three  United  Kingdoms  do  not  contain^  I 
believe,  more  than  15,000,000  of  souls;  0/^2  France^ 
by  the  calculation  of  Neckar,  which  was  perhaps 
within  limits,  contained  25^000,000 ;  the  territories 
since  incorporated  with  France,  make  that  popu- 
lation amount  to  at  least  40,GC0,O00 ;  I  will  not 
take  into  the  calculation  the  subjugated  countries 
not  yet  incorporated :  I  will  take  France  and  Italy 
as  they  are,  and  the  Untied  Kingdom  as  it  is;  there 
are  nearly  ihree  to  one:  but  this  is  not  the  only 
consideration;  from  the  different  state  of  the  two 
nations^  France  can  spare  for  the  purposes  of  war« 
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fare^  a  much  greater  number  of  men  in  propor tioB 
to  the  respective  populations  than  England  can ; 
perhaps  four  to  om.  Tlie  men  equally  brave, 
and  become  equally  skilful,  where  is  the  chance  of 
equality,  if  we  give  him  five  years  of  peace  to 
mature  his  schemes,  and  prepare .  to  meet  us  by 
•ea> 

liCt  it  not  be  supposed  that  I  am  an  advocate 
for  interminable  war ;  God  forbid !  I  am  only 
giving  my  reasons  why  we  ought  not  to  listen  to 
any  propositions  of  peace /rom  Bonaparte. 

Can  we  ecer  make  peace  with  Bonaparte? 

We  are  engaged  in  a  war  of  a  peculiar  nature; 
not  with  a  potentate  who  fights  only  for  a  particu* 
lar  object,  for  the  attainment  of  a  pro\ince>  or  for 
the  acknowledgment  of  a  particular  right  which, 
he  asserts,  belongs  to  him,  and  which,  when  tired 
with  the  contest,  he  finds  himself  disposed  to  re* 
linquish  on  some  adequate  concession  which  'may 
be  convenient  to  his  antagonist  to  make. 

But  we  are  at  war  with  a  man  whose  object  is 
the  subjugation  of  the  human  race. 
'  With  a  man  who  hates  this  country  because 
we  have  a  free  constitution,  and  the  liberty  of 
political  discussion;  because  we  have  the  freedom 
of  the  press,  which  he  has  banished  from  France, 
and  from  every  country  where  he  has,  no  matter  by 
what  means,  obtained  the  predominance ;  because 
that  liberty,  and  that  freedom  of  discussion  ob- 
struct his  project  of  destroying  literature  and  the 
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arts^  and  reducing  the  human  race  to  harbafism,  of 
converting  them  into  a  herd  of  obedient  brutes, 
who  shall  follow  implicitly  his  will' as  a  flock  of 
sheep  obey  the  shepherd  and  his  dog*. 

With  a  man^  who^  if  he  could  set  his  foot  on 
this  highly  favoured  land,  would  wish  to  annihilate 
the  finest  constitution  of  government  that  ever 
existed  on  earth,  and  who  perhaps  would  transplant 
the  inhabitants  to  a  distant  country,  where  tbej 
might  be  amalgamated  with  slaves  already  accus-- 
tomed  to  the  yoke,  and  replace  them  -by  a  nation 
of  slaves,  over  whom  he  could  by  himself  or  his 
subservient  viceroys,  have  an  unresisted  controul, 
as  an  Assyrian  monarch,  finding  constant  resist 
ance  from  the  ten  tribes  of  Israel,  constituting  the 

*  I  belfeve  that  I  haye  g\vea  safficient  proofs,  in  the  course 
•f  this  work,  of  the  enmity  of  Bonaparte,  not  only  to  the  cause 
of  freedom,  but  to  the  assertors  of  it ;  yet  the  following  fact 
deserves  notice,  as  the  gentleman  whom  it  regards  can  at  any 
time  be  appealed  to  for  the  veracity  of  it: 

During  the  peace  of  1802,  Mr.  James  Parry,  who  was  for- 
merly the  editor  and  proprietor  of  the  Courier,  was  in  Paris: 
Bonaparte  was  told  that  it  was  Mr.  Ptrry^  of  the  Morning 
Chronicle,  who  was  within  his  reach.  A  warrant  was  imme* 
diately  issued  against  Mr.  Parry,  supposing  him  to  be  the  Pro* 
prietor  of  the  Morning  Chronicle.  Mr.  Perregaux,  the  banker, 
who  was  very  often  consulted  by  the  French  police,  informed 
the  prefect  of  police  of  his  error. 

The  Morning  Chronicle  was  at  that  time  very  severe,  and 
justly  so,  against  Bonaparte :  a  good  opportunity,  he  thought,  now 
presented  itself,  to  arrest  the  editor  of  that  paper;  especially  as 
Mr.  Perry  had  indignantly  spurned  the  infamous  offers  made 
him  by  Fietie,  Bonaparte's  agent,  who  was  sent  here  ''  ^our 
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.  kingdom  of  Samaria^  found  uo  means  of  absolute 
Subjugation^  but  by  transplanting  them  to  tbe 
coasts  of  the  Caspian  Sea^  and  suppljiog  their 
place  by  a  new  colony  from  Assyria. 

Can  the  propriety  of  these  observatioDs  be 
doubted^  when  we  recollect,  that  merely  because 
by  accidental  circumstances  he  had  the  power^  he 
has  enslaved  two  nations  of  Europe  the  most  free 
in  their  political  constitutions:  political  constitu- 
tions asserted  by  the  sacrifice  of  the  best  blood  of 
their  ancestors? — I  mean  Switzerland  and  Hol- 
land ? 

Has  it  not  been  proved  from  the  preceding  de- 
tail that  we  are  at  war  with  a  man  whose  ambi- 
tion will  not  permit  any  government  in  Europe  to 
be  independent  of  his  will  ?  With  a  man^  who  is 
not  satisfied  with  overturning  the  ancient  dynas* 
ties^  and  placing  the  difierent  branches  of  his  own 
bastard  family  on  the  thrones  of  ancient  legitimate 
monarchs ;  with  compelling,  for  he  has  been 
obliged  to  use  compulsion,  his  brothers^  unwillingly 
called  imperial,  to  take  upon  themselves  the  cUanffm 
of  slavery,  that  they  might  become  the  instruments 
of  his  will  ? 

Louis  was  compelled,  in  spite  of  tears  and  re- 
monstrances, to  become  king  of  the  SepuUicof 
Holland. 

From  his  conduct  I  cannot  believe  that  he 
was  the  son  of  the  same  father,  if  he  wasHhesoa  of 
the  same  mother  as  Napoleon.— I  am  almost  in- 
clined to  the  doctrine  of  Horace,  though  in  oppo* 
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sition  to  the  majority  of  the  modern  philosophers, 
who  assert^  and  perhaps  have  proved>  that  there  is 
no  innate  moral  sense^  but  that  all  is  acquired  by 
education. 

'^  Doctrinas  sed  vim  proroovet  insitam,** 

•ays  Horace :  was  not  Louis  educated  under  the 
same  supposed  parents^  and  under  the  same  circum* 
stances  of  distress  in  the  early  part  of  life«  as  Na- 
,  poleon  ?  Whence  then  the  difference  of  their  ' 
characters  ?  the  crueU  treacherous^  and  selfish  of 
the  one^  and  the  mild^  gentle^  and  beneficent  of 
the  other  P — It  belongs  not  to  me  to  resolve  this 
question ;  but  in  attacking  Napokon^  I  mean  not  to 
attack  Louis. 

King  of  Holland  by  compulsion,  Louis  has  en* 
deavoured  to  promote  the  happiness  of  his  peap2^/ 
he  knew  better  than  his  brother  the  true  secret  of 
government ;  to  find  his  ovm  happiness  in  the  hap- 
piness and  prosperity  of  his  people.  But  himself 
a  slave^  he  could  not  do  much  for  the  happiness  of 
the  slaves  placed  under  his  direction.  He  was 
subject  to  superior  controul. 

Holland  is  not  a  country  of  produce;  its  pro* 
sperity  depends  on  its  mercantile  pursuits ;  its  con* 
nection  in  commerce  with  other  nations;  and 
England^  of  alf  nations,  was  the  most  advantage- 
ous. It  was  difficult  to  prevent  the  intercourse 
between  the  two;  but  thepoKcy  of  Bonaparte,  I 
beg  pardon  of  the  reader,  the  inveterate  hatred  of 
Bonaparte  to  this  country,  as  the  grand  opposer 
of  his  views  of  universal  monaxchy,  led  him  to  at- 
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tempt  the  exclusion  of  any  intercourse  wifli 
England ;  the  Dutch  could  not  subsist  without  iU 
Louis,  so  far  as  he  could^  consistently  with  bis 
state  of  a  vassal  king,  Softened  the  ferocious  and 
savage  decrees  of  his  brother — He  transgressed 
the  bounds  of  obedience — He  became  odious  to  his 
brother,  because  he  had  acquired  the  love  of  hit 
Subjects.  ^  Some  gentlemen,  who  were  in  Holland 
subsequently  to  Louis's  accession,  told  me  thej 
found  he  was  universally  beloved.  Wheni  passed 
through  Holland  lately,  I  found  this  account  to  be 
correct. 

Louis  is  noTV,  or  will  soon  be,  dethroned  on  ac* 
count  of  his*goodness  to  his  subjects :  it  may  be 
said  that  he  has  re«ig72^{f;  but  his  resignation  will 
be  dethronement  *. 

*  Napoleon  uoderstandu  well  how  to  accommodale  eveijr 
thing  to  his  own  purpose  :  he  marricxl  Jasepbine  for  the  piir« 
pose  of  making  her  shoulders  a- ladder  to  promotion  :  she  ful- 
filled' to  him  the  duties  of  a  wife;  but  at  last  he  thoogbt  she 
was  no  longer  necessary  for  his  purposet;  and  he  dismissed 
her,  under  the  appearance  of  r  mutual  consent;  not  becmnse 
•they  had  quarrelled, '  not  because  they  did  not  lave  one  ano* 
ther,  which  I  am  certain  they  never  did  ;  not  because  there  was 
no  person  who  could  continue  the  dynasty  of  Napoleon,  for  he 
bad  sufficiently  provided  for  that  by  his  imperial  constitutions; 
but  because  he  had  seen  or  heard  of  a  young  lady  of  19,  of  no 
extraordinary  beauty,  (for  to  female  beauty  he  has  no  great 
partiality,)  by  his  connection  with  whom,  he  might  rivet  the 
fetters  of  her  father,  and  make  him,  in  an  easy  manoer,  the 
instrument  of  future  conquests. 

Thus,  under  the  pretence  of  procreating  an  beir  of  his  body 
to  the  imperial  crown  of  France,  h€  gets  rid  of  an  old  woman 
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Are  we  pot  at  war  with  a  man  who,  in  tiioe9 
of  peace^  sent  spies  to  this  country  to  take  soond* 
in^,  and  promote  every  kind  of  mischief;  who 
sent  incendiaries  hereto  set  fire  to  our  arsenals  and 
dock-yards;  who  organized  a  plot  to  assassinate 
his  Majesty^  and  fomented  a  rebellion  in  Ireland ; 
who  robs  and  murders  foreign  ambassadors  ac« 
credited  to  him^  and  seizes  the  dispatches  from 
their  couriers  ? 

Can  we  make  peace  with  a  man  who^  the  mo- 
ment we  make  peace  with  him^  will  attempt  the 
conquest  of  our  West  India  Islands*,  and  attempt 
to  destroy  our  paper  credit  by  the  introduction 
into  this  country  of  forged  bank  notes  ?  I  know 
that  such  are  his  intentions. 

Such  is  the  character^  and  such  are  the  views  of 
the  man  with  whom  we  are  at  war. — Who  then 
can  say  that  we  ever  can  make  peace  with  him  f 
Peace  is  desirdble  at  all  times ;  a  real  peace;  but 
an  instdiom  peace  is  worse  than  actual  war. ' 

whom  he  never  loved,  thoagh  she  was  the  cause  of  his  a(I« 
mncement;  to  have  a  young  womaD  whom  he  as  little  loves, 
because  the  may  be  the  means  of  furthering  his  future 
tcbemct;  and  poor  Josephine  is  now  degraded,  deprived  of  her 
title  of  EmpreiSg  and  redticpd  to  the  title  of  Duchess  of  Navarre. 
JLottis  is  in  the  same  situation;  he  is  no  longer  useful  to  the 
tyrant.  N.  B.  Since  the  publication  of  the  last  edition  of  this 
work«  the  anticipation  of  his  dethronement  has  been  realized. 

*  /  kmw  that  suck  art  his  intemioms.     The  authorization  of 
Ae  slave  trade,  and  the  bondage  of  the  negroes  have  been  prc» 
claimed ;  new  im\K>rtations  from  Africa  are  encouraged  :  his 
views  in  this  must  have  been  only  to  facilitate  his  conquest  of 
cwr  Islands,  and  the  restitution  of  his  owiCj! 
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'  The  consequence  of  ttuA  a  peace  as  we  couM 
riow  make  with  him  would  be,  that  we  should  be 
reduced  to  the  same  situation  in  which  Yirgil  df 
scribes  the  ancient  Britons ; 

"  Toto  divUos  orbe  BriUDOOs/' 

Bat  what  should  we  gain  by  an  interference  in 
the  politics  of  the  Continent  ?  Our  trade  to  thoft 
countries'  which  are  under  French  influence 
will  be  always  crippled.  During  the  short  inter* 
vai  between  the  treaty  of  Amiens  and  the  roiewal 
iof  the  war,  the  tyrant  pre?ented  the  Spaniards 
and  Dutch  from  having  any  intercourse  with  us. 

If  we  make  peace  with  him,  it  is  at  the  risk  of 
our  existence.  What  benefit  then  is  to  be  expect* 
ed  from  peace?  ''Our  taxes/' say  some,  *' will 
be  diminished."  No!  In  times  of  peace,  we 
must  not  think  of  reducing  either  our  army  or 
navy;  they  must 'always  be  in  readiness  to  meet 
the  aggressions  of  (he  tyrant. 

But^  say  the  advocates  for  peace,  we  must  expect, 
that  on  a  peace,  Bonaparte  will  be  more  moderate 
and  kind,  and  we  shall  be  more  secure.  What ! 
shall  the  people  of  this  country  look  for  kindness 
from  Bonaparte?  Shall  they  hope  for  tecuritjr 
from  his  professions  ? 

I  think  I  have  sufficiently  exposed  the  nature 
of  his  kindness,  the  security  and  protection  which 
he  promised  to  the  nations  of  the  Continent,  as 
well  as  the  security  he  held  out  to  us  durii^  the 
peace  of  Amiens. 

Thus  far  I  have  spoken  of  Bonaparte  and  bit 
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foUowess  :-^I  «ho«ild  have  concluded  /iere,  if  J  had 
BOt  8WO  the  necessity  of  saying  something  on  the 
8nly|ect  of  his  admirers  4ind  partisans  in  this  coun- 
try :  I  believe  bis  admirers  ^re  few ;  no  man  who 
has  given  the  least  attention  to  the  affairs  of 
£oix>pe  for  these  last  seven  years  can  admire  Bongi- 
parte^  and  if  there  have  been  realltf  honest  ad- 
adirefrsy  I  4bjnk  that  from  the  statement  I  have 
glvcm,  they  nriU  cease  to  be  so.  Bat  I  know  that 
h^lpiaSf  in  this  country,  partisans,  without  being 
Ifia  admirers.  His  money  can  do  that,  which  his 
pe^rsonal  qualities  cannot. 

His  fnpney  can  extort  praises,  which  his  per- 
aoqal  qpalities^  of  themselves^  could  not  command. 

I  shall  addi^e^  his  partisans  bye  and  bye.— « 
To  4|2e  former  class^  I  pae^n  bis  admirers,  I  speak 
thi|s;r-- 

Gref  t  j^ritain  is  the  '|tu,telpry  angel  of  the  op- 
press^ nations  c^  E^irope  ;  not  of  Europe  only, 
bi^  of  America  too. 

If  to  preserve  our  political  independence  be  a 
gKOiind  of  war^. surely  that  undertaken  to  prevent 
oore^ipction  as  a  ^nation  cannot  but  be  considered 
a  just  and  glprions  struggle. 

^ere  peace  concludedj  what  ambassador .  could 
feel.^asy  at  receiving  the  scornful,  ferocious  Sar- 
dmic  grin  of  the  Lord  of  St.  Cloud  1 

I  maintain^  however,  that  no  peace  can  ever 
be  made  with  that  man  till  we  are  prepared  to 
)^pt.his.n£w,d9Ctrines^  and  to  receive  new  laws 
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When  peace  is  on  the  eve  of  being  made»  our 
stockholders,  if  they  regard  and  understand  their 
own  interest,  ought  to  sell*  out  *  ;  the  mauufao 
turer  to  destroy  his  loom,  and  the  ship  owner  to 
set  fire  to  his  ship  ;  as  this  country  would  very  soon 
after  become  a  prefecture  of  France. 

This  country  has  never  yet  been  in  a  situation 
like  that  in  which  she  is  at  present ;  for  we  have 
not  only  to  contend  with  a  monster  more  prolific 
than  the  country  of  old,  called  **  Ferax  Man^ 
strorum,**  Uut  with  his  agents  and  partisans  in 
these  kingdoms,  who  are  to  be  found  in  all 
places  and  in  every  direction.  There  is  no  poli- 
tical assembly  in  the  world,  where  he  has  not 
his  agents,  who  serve  him  directly  or  indirectly. 

Besides,  no  people  can  respect  their  govern- 
ment while  on  an  amicable  footing  with  the 
government  of  St.  Cloud;  whoever  recognizes 
a  murderer  is  an  accomplice  to  the  murder. 

The  state  of  society  is  also  worthy  of  considera- 
tion. In  case  of  peace  during  the  life  of  fionar 
parte,  what  is  to  be  expected  from  the  consequent 
visits  of  our  young  nobility  to  the  oourt  of  St. 
Cloud  ? — A  court  composed,  as  it  is,  of  pe^urers, 
robbers,  bravoes,  kidnappers,  ci-devant  keepers  of 
brothels^  kept  women^  washerwomen  and  cook- 

*  It  is  with  [Mtio  I  obaerfe,  ti^  whenever  tbfre  is  any 
rumour  of  a  negotiation  for  peaoe  with  France,  stpcks  rise. 
They  ought  on  the  contrary  to  fall.  The  tyrant^  in  his  Moni- 
tear,  never  foils  to  observe  that  Ibe  rising  of  the  stocks  on  soch 
rumours,  is  a  proof  thai  the  people  of  England  want  peace. 
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maids,  traosformed  into  Dukes  and  Duchesses  * !  ! , 
A  court,  where  every  vice  incident  to  human  na^* 
ture  or  against  it  is  eueouraged  f . 

A  court  composed  of  such  persons  must  neces* 
sarily  be  at  war  with  every  society  founded  on 
morals.  The  language  employed  by  the  chief 
of  that  motley  groupe  and  his  associates^  ought  not 
to  be  permitted  to  assail  the  ears  of  any  person 
who  has  preserved  a  sense  of  decency  or  mo* 
desty.. 

Let  us  thank  Providence,  however,  thatBona^ 
parte,  as  well  as  his  system,  is  known  and  properly 
appreciated  all  over  Europe,  from  the  Tagus  and 
the  Tyber,  to  the  Dniester  and  the  Danube. 
The  inhabitant  under  the  scorching  sun  of  Spain^ 
and  the  freezing  cottager  in  Poland  have  experi* 
enced,  and  duly  felt  the  effects  of  the  bloody  visi-" 
tation  of  the  Napoleon  system. 

When  thstt  monster  shall  fall,  the  gloom  which 
overspreads  the  universe  will  be  dispersed.  Till 
that  happy  period,  the  present  war  must  be  con- 
sidered in  the  light  in  which  I  have  elsewhere 
denominated  it, — ^^  a  war  against  Bonaparte  j 

«  AND  OUR  WAR  TAXES  AS  ONLY  AN  ANNUITY 

*  For  the  birth,  parentage,  education,  life^  cbaiK^er  and 
behaviour  of  the  constellatums  of  St  Cloud,  lee  the  Ap- 
pendix. 

t  See  in  the  Appeadia^  .Cambaciris;  Prince  Archi43iaai* 
celier  de  TEmpire  Frangois* 

'  *     FF» 
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«  WHICH  WE  paV  to   Providence  on   hw 

**  LIFE." 

I  now  address  his  partisans.— 1  observe,  tiot 
withoixt  reluctance,  that  amdng  those  persons  in 
England,  wh6  call  themselves  democralSs,  thfe 
tyrant  is  Idolized. 

They  disapprove  of  'the  tyranny,  as  they  call  it, 
of  our  ministers,  and  they  profess  to  admire 
Bonaparte. 

They  think,  or  profess  to  think,  that  we  have'ncK 
sufficient  liberty  of  speech,  or  of  Writing.  Let 
tbetn  Vi^it  FrahCe,  and,  after  their  return,  toake  the 
comparison. 

^en  who  have  been'ln  France,  who  have  turned 
their  bdcks  on  r/i&  country  as  a  land  of  slavery, 
have,  when  they  found  by  chance  the  opportunity, 
retiiriked  at  the  risk  6f  their  lives ^  convinced  that 
they  had  deserted  liberty 'to  find  slaver^;  and 
were  glad  to  escape  from  the  place  of  the  tfoasted 
liberty;  they  have  found  thUt  wh^t  they  nought 
wbls  ix}he  foiknd  'onfy  at ' koine ;  they  could  ndt  put 
upon  it  its  proper  v^lue,  till  they  had  ^een  the 
contract  With  their  own  eyes. 

Such  persons,  of  v^hokn  1  ^m  t>ne,  afe  Called 
apostates.  No  !  Gentlemen,  you  are  the  apostates, 
not  /*. 


^  Formeirly  I  used  to  cM  th«  |pcnt1«ioen  whom  I  now  ad- 
dress, CititeTu.  They  do  not  now  like  thai  appetlatioD  ;  it  is 
t»cR6oint  a  term  of  ridicule  or  reproaueh.    BoDaparte  has  baoitb- 
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I  hoed  liberty,  and  \  still  love  it ;  but  I  cftnnot 
fimi  it  imd^r  a  despot,  whose  will  is  law;  you 
admire  that  despot  because  he  is  the  opponent  of 
yoi)r  own  government,  which,  you  think|  has  not 
leA  you  liberty  emughf  and  yoi)  would  yrish  that  go- 
vernment to  be  overturned  by  his  introduction  into 
this  country;  and  you  think  that  then  every  thing 
would  be  rightr-Then,  I  ^ay,  every  thing  would 
be  wrong.  Instead  of  that  small  portion  of  liberty^ 
A9you  call  it^  which  you  pos^ess^  you  would  find 
your^ves  reduced  to  the  situation  of  the  most 
^bject  slaves ;  9  slavery  the  more  galling,  as  you 
IumI  really  before  enjoyed  the  sweets  of  free- 
<)om. 

Let  me  say  a  few  words  more  on  this  subject 
It  is  fit  that  the  people  of  England  should  he  made 
acquainted  with  the  real  views  and  intentions  of 
iSQi^e  of  our  poljitical  quacks  *. 

That  there  ^jq  two  distinct  parties  wl)o  oppose 
the  adn^inistratipn  of  the  day,  is  well  known: 
they  ane  ps  u^ncpnnected  with  each  other,  I  be- 
lieve, as  jthey  are  with  thp  administration. 

The  ^t  i§  w^at  we  geiip^rally  denominate  the 

m 

€(1  It  from  the  c^talogae  of  French,  words.  Sirvce  Bonapart^ 
has  m^ide  hii^elf  Emperor,  find  created  a  new  noblesse,  the 
English  democrats  are  turned  into  Esquires.  Who  knows  whe- 
ther, on  the  evea)  of  a  peace,  their  demigod  ^nay  not  send 
them  a  brevei  of  nobility,  or  aorozj  d^hamgur  t 
^  In  00  country  d^  iUfV)!^*  of  ey^ry  ^efcr/p^iofi  succeod  so 
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opposition.  The  second  has  not  yet  obtained  a 
precise  name;  they  may  be  called  the  independent^ 
the  republican,  or  the  reforming  party. 

The  first  oppose  the  administration  of  the  day 
systematically-— Did  they  but  know  how  much 
information  Bonaparte  obtains  from  the  questions 
they  ask  ministers,  bow  much  from  their  calling 
for  papers,  I  am  sure  they  would  be  more  sparing; 
)n  the  use  of  that  privilege, 

I  am  convinced  that  there  is  not  a  peer  who 
now  sits  in  the  House  of  Lords,  who  would  inten** 
tionally  do  any  thing  to  injure  his  country,  I 
believe  I  may  say  the  same  thing  of*  the  party  in 
the  House  of  Commons,  who  systematically  op* 
pose  government,  or  rather  the  existing  adminis- 
tration, I  am  sure,  not  one  of  them  has  any  com- 
munication with  the  enemies  of  their  country. 

Of  the  second  party,  the  independent,  the  repub^ 
lican,  the  reforming  party,  I  would  wish  to  speak 
with  equal  respect.  There  are,  no  doubt,  among 
them,  respectable  men,  who  have  no  other  views  but 
the  benefit  of  the  country,  in  the  plans  of  reform 
which  they  propose  5  but  I  have  reason  to  believe 
thalither0  are  $some  persons  in  this  country  who 
Jiave  a  direct  communication  with  Bonaparte^ 
through  his  bureau  spedaly  established  at  Paris, 
for  the  purpose  of  maintaining  ^  correspondency 
ivith  the  disaffected  in  this  country* 

Jn  the  preceding  pages  mention  was  made  by 
*  ib?  S;enU^inftn  ivbo  wfts  Qr4er«d  to  Boulogne  with 
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Bonaparte^  of  a  special  bnreaa>  which  is  attached 
to  the  foreign  ofl^ce  in  Paris,  for  the  purpose  of 
keeping  up  a  direct  and  more  intimate  correspond- 
ence with  the  disaffected  in  ihis  country. 

To  prove  to  the  reader  that  such  an  establish- 
ment does  exist  in  Paris,  I  have  only  to  state  what 
came  to  mjf  knowledge  on  that  subject. 

Shortly  after  that  bureau  was  established,  a 
French  gentleman,  who  had  been  on  various  em^ 
bassies,  but  is  now  employed  in  the  foreign  office 
in  Paris,  happened  to  be  at  the  office  of  Mr.  Z).  B. 
Warden,  the  American  consul  general,  and  in  the 
oourse  of  conversation  informed  us,  <^  that  a 
'<  bureau  for  the  purposes  already  mentioned  had 
^'  just  heea  established,  and  that  the  gentleman 
(mentioning  his  nam6),  "  who  is  the  chief  di- 
<f  rector  of  it,  had  already  in  England  rendered 
*'  great  services  to  the  French  government,  and 
*'  that  Mr.  John  Hurford  Stone  (brother  to  the 
"  coal  merchant  of  that  name,  who  was  tried 
"  here  for  high    treason,   in    1795),    a    Scotch 

««  colonel  of  the  name  of  C »,  who  now  as- 

<'  sumes  the  name  of  General  B— — ,  (being  a 
«'  general  in  the  French  service),  and  other  pa- 
^  triots,  were  attached  to  the  same  office*. 

♦  I  appeal  to  Mr,  Warden,  who  is  a  gentleman  of  the  nicest 
honour,  whether  such  a  communication  was  not  made  tow  bath, 

by  a  French  gentleman  of  the  name  of  L •    ^^  ^  ^•^^ 

Stated  an  untruth,  I  call  upon  him  to  contradict  me  I 

I  ponld  write  a  volume  on  the  connections  which  e^psted^ 
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I  do  not  eilter  into  the  question^  lately,  and  noilr 
so  much  aeitatied^  about  the  priv^iges  of  ^e  House 
of  Commons.  I  will  Content  myself  with  remaik- 
ing  on  the  impropriel|j|r  of  an  expression,  which 
denoini  nates  them  the  inferior  branch  of  the  le- 
gislature. In  external  appearance,  and  atfconl^ 
ing  to  the  etiquette  bf  douits,  perimpis  they  are  in- 
ferior s  bat  because  they  are  iliferior  in  the  ohler 
of  nomination^  if  you  please,  in  rank,  are  th^ 
thiprefore  inferiot*  in  power  f  Are  they  tnfprtor  ih 
^e  balance  of  the  state  ? 

But  it  is  the  system  of  Bonaparte  to  decry  every 
thing  th^t  is  popular  in  am/  government :  he  knows 
that  the  people  clompose  the  strength  of  the  coun* 
try,  and  that  their  i^presentativeb  are  his  most 
formidable  enemy-^He  wishes  to  propagate  the 

and  which  stHl  ^ist,  t/etween  the  icUdisark  patriots  ht  this 
couDtr3P,  and  the  govctnment  of  Ffan<5e,  so  far  back  as  1792. 
I  may  perhaps  be  disposed  to  do  it  hereafter. 

If  it  had  been  said  in  the  year  1793.  that  Mr  «*♦««*, 
a  member  of  the  British  parliament,  was  then  in  the  pay  of 
France,  it  would  not  have 'been  believed. 

It  so  happened,  lioWevcr,  th^t  Mr  ^•^••\  in  fhfe  year 
1794,  withdrew,  atid  went  to  Paris,  to  avoid  the  conseqfaence^'of 
bis  connection  with  William  6(one,  who  was  tried  Smt  high 
treason.  He  was  sent  to  Switzerland  and  Germany  on  a  mis« 
lion  by  Roberspierre.  A  day  after  that  tyrant's  deaths 
Bomire  received  n  letter  from  him  addressed  to  Roberaplerre — 
Mr,  •^••*•  did  iiot  retQrif  to  Pari«,  but  went  to  America, 
where  he  still  is. 


iottrme,  that  all  detnootfttic  iMlilutioiis  are  bad  *, 
To  a  certain  extent  I  agree  with  him ;  and  if  our 
House  of  Commons  toere  to  become  the  echo  of  mch 
principles^  I  should  not  hentate  to  8ay>  that  it 
would  be  better  fbr  the  people  that  it  should  be 
shut  up. 

If  we  mtist  have  a  reform^  that  mast  come  from 
government,  if  it  is  the  interest  of  government  to 
make  it,  Btit  the  people,  by  their  public  meet- 
ings4^nd  addresses,  can  never  bring  it  about, . with* 
ont  a  convulsion,  which  will  assuredly  end  as  the 
French  revolution  has  done,  'm  the  despotism  of 
borne  ndventur^,  who  will  risk  his  head  in  the 
attempt^  and,  if  he  succeed,  will  follow  the  esc** 
ample  of  Bonaparte,  a;nd  reduce  the  country  to 
the  same  e^Me  of  slavery  *  in  which  the  -gallant 
^people  of  France  are  now  involved.  I  say  the 
gaUmt  people  of  France,  beca/use  I  know  the  people 
deserve  that  character. 

Wfly^  then,  it  may  be  asked,  and  it  lias  been 
asked  a  hundred  times,  does  this  gallnnt  people 
aubrnit  to  be  ruled  and  controuled  by  a  fcreign 
de^ot)  a  mean  adventurer,  who  has  no  right  but 
that  of  chance  ?  I  will  answer  the  question.  '  I 
have  f^ked  it  myself  of  a  hundred  Frenchmen  of 
^ood  understanding.— '<  Sir,  we  recaUect  tlie  mi* 
''*  series  df  the  revolution  ;  we  submit  to  the  most 
"^''de^pdlic  government,  to  avoid  the  evils  of  anar- 

*  See  p.  119.     Ills  Letter  iq  the  Moniteur. 
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**  cby*"  One  geoUemao,  in  pQrticuIar>  who  was 
in  a  high  situation  under  Boqaparte,  induced^  pro- 
bably from  the  tenor  of  my  conversations  with 
him,  said,  seemingfy  in  a  jocular  style,  **  Monsieur, 
**  vous  eie&Dimocrate,  n'est  ce  pas  ?"  *'  Oui,  Mon- 
^'  sieur."  ''  Ah  !  il  nefaut  pas  I'etre  dans  ce  paysci; 
on  ne  reconnoit  plus  les  Democrates.  Autrefois 
j'^tois  D^mocrate,  et  je  croyois  avoir  raison.  Je 
me  croyois  libre ;  mais  je  trouvois  qu'il  etoit 
*'  dii&cile  de  passer  dans  la  rue  sans  etre  assassine ; 
'*  je  ae  pouvois  pas  dormir  dans  mon  lit  sans  peur 
<<  d'etre  egorge  ;  a  present  je  dors  tranquillement, 
''  je  marche  sans  interruption  dans  les  rues,  et  je 
*^  mange  du  pain  tres  tranquillem^t.— Je  me 
f<  trouve  esclave  quant  k  la  politique ;  mais  je  suis 
^<  libre  dans  mon  domestique.  Quand  je  me 
«  croyois  libre  j*ctois  esclave  ;  k  present  je  suis  ve* 
^*  ritablement  esclave,  mais  je  puis  faire  comma  je 
^<  veux,  si  je  ne  d^sobeis  pas  au^  loix  du  tyran, 
•<  qui  me  font  peur  de  me  m^Ier  des  affiures 
«'  publiques." 

This  is  the  true  answer  to  the  advocates  fot 
Bonaparte,  when  they  ask,  why,  if  he  be  sucfar  a 
tyrant  as  you  represent  him,  do  the  people  of 
France  submit  to  him  ?  They  recollect  the  mise* 
riet  attached  to  anarchy,  and  are  contented  to 
rabmit  to  despotism  with  tranquillity,  rather  than 
run  the  risk  of  destruction  from  a  second  atten^t 
to  establish  freedom. 


4« 

A  French  writer  has  well  said :  ^*  Dans  un  pays 
^  dispotique^  an  soaffre  beaacoup,  mais  on  crie 
^'  pea ;  dans  un  pays  Ubre^  on  crie  beaucoup,  mais 
'^  on  souffine  pen/' 

What  do  oar  reformers  want?  Do  they  want 
more  liberty  ?  Can  they  point  out  a  corner  of  the 
earth  where  there  exists  so  much  as  they  possess  ? 
Can  they  not  accuse  and  censu)*e  ministers,  and 
blame  any  public  measure  ?  Thank  God,  they  can. 
But  is  not  this  a  proof  that  there  is  real  liberty  in 
this  country  ?  Let  them  go  to  Paris,  and  say  one 
syllable  against  the  most  obnoxious  measure,  not 
of  Bonaparte,  but  of  his  ministers  of  the  lowest 
rank,  they  will  soon  find  themselves  in  a  dungeon, 
or  on  their  route  to  Cayenne*. 

*  Before  I  went  to  France,  Z  also  was  a  reformer;  hut  I  was 
^y  a  rrformer;  I  am  afraid  some  o(  onr  jtresent  reformers  mean 
a  revolution.  I  know  tbeir  aim«  Could  they  succeed  in  what 
they  bold  out  to  the  public  as  a  reform,  they  would  endeavour  to 
bring  about  a  r«ro/v/iofi.  What  should  we  have  in  exchange 
for  our  present  system?  A  free  government?  No!  Bona- 
parte would  not  permit  that ;  we  must  have  a  brother,  or  some 
baatard  relation  of  his,  as  king  and  vassal  to  him. 

Jn  a  note  to  p.  2^S,  I  had  occasion  to  allude  to  an  exprej^iou 
of  Bonaparte,  on  the  subject  of  the  Inquiry  instituted  by  Colo- 
nel Wardle,  into  the  supposed  abuses  in  the  office  of  his  Rpyal 
Highness  the  Duke  of  York,  then  Commander  in  Chief.  The 
expression  was,  "  Voiiu  nos  scenes  de  1793,"^-'*  There  are  our 
exhibitions  of  1793  ;"  as  if  an  inquiry,  regularly  instituted  and 
calmly  investigated  in  a  deliberative  assembly  of  the  Repre« 
^entatives  of  a  Great  Nation,  could  be  compared  with  the 
inpiultuous   proccedinjp  of  a  Moe  in  Paris,  and  the  massacres 
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In  the  time  of  Roberspierre  ^Dd  the  Coavai^ttoni 
our  reformers  also  bad  a  Conveution^— J  md»Q  the 

and  enormities  which  were  committed  in  that  ill-fated  city  id 
the  year  1793. 

No^  Napoleon,  we  shall  have  no  such  8C«D«t,  whatever  your 
efibrts  may  be  to  prodoce  them,  either  through  ll^e  meaoa  of 
the  newspapers  here  which  are  paid  by  you»  or  by  your  secret 
agents  which  you  have  here;  the  people  of  England,  though 
perhaps  now  and  then  a  little  dissatisfied  with  the  particular 
acts  of  the  administration  of  the  day,  yet  love  their  constiiuticn 
of  government  too  much  to  be  led  away  by  such  demagogues, 
who  serve  you  here*  and  resemble  those  who  hare  iouodated 
France  with  the  blood  of  her  own  citizens,  aod  placed  you  a 
despot  over  a  country  which  ought  to  have  been  free ! — free  as 
England,  which  all  your  efforts,  whether  by  treachery  or  ««- 
ning,  will  never  be  able  to  enslave  ! 

On  the  same  occasion  on  which  Bonaparte  made  use  of  the 
expression  "  Voild  nos  scenes  de  1793,*'  he  said,  alluding  to  Mr. 
Wardle,/'  voila  un  homme  enfin  qui  a  le  courage  de  trainer  iajtmille 
"  rqyafe  d'AngUterre  dans  la  btme*^ — a  very  favourite  expresdon 
of  his — **  To  drag  the  royal  family  of  England  into  the  mud.'' 
Iknow  nothing  of  Colonel  Wardle,  but  I  have  heard  a  great 
deal  and  seen  much  more  of  the  productions  of  his  late  frieod 
M*Cutlum ;  but,  as  I  do  not  wish  to  disturb  his  ashes,  I  shdi 
not  say  any  thing  about  him ;  and  here  I  think  fit  to  acquaio^ 
(he  reader,  that  Bonaparte  catches  at  every  trifling  eirciiin* 
stance  by  which  he  thinks  the  royal  family  of  England  may  be 
lowered  in  the  opinion  of  the  people:  his  object  is  to  attack 
and  traduce  them  on  all  occasions;  he  knows  that  they  are 
the  most  ancient  dynasty  in  Europe ;  that  they  unite  more 
titles  than  any  other  family  ever  did  ;  that  they  bave  hereditary 
descent,  the  right  o^  conquest,  the  right  of  election,  which  may  bo 
traced  back  for  centuries ;  he  wishes  to  destroy  this  dynasty, 
and  to  establish  on  the  ruins  of  their  throile,  and  on  the  miiie 
of  the  liberties  of  their  people,  a  subordinate  despo^iim,  under 


Coaveu^ion  in  Scvotlam),  iu  the  year  1794r-whiGh, 
•  if  it  had  not  been  suppressed  in  time,  would  have 

dne  of  his  republican  leaders :  Republican  !  no ;  republicanism 
in  France  is  now  at  an  tend ;  ii«tkttig  bat  a  cruel  despotism 
reigns^  and  nnone  but  despots  will  Bonaparte  ever  send  as  hia 
deputies  to  rule  a  subjugated  country.  The  principles  of  re* 
publicanism  are  exploded — monarchical  principles  of  govern* 
xnent  are  not,  in  the  abstract,  attacked  ;  no  distinction  is  made 
between  absolute  Bnd  iimited  mon&rchy  ;  bnt  the  monarchies  of 
Europe  which  have,  for  many  centuries  past,  been  conducted 
oo  princi{^les  6f  UwiiieApowar,  and  fixed  Itbws,  must  be  subverted 
tor  absolute  despotism  in  the  persons  of  Bonaparte's  Viceroys— 
Viceroys,  1  say,  because  they  are  all  subservient  to  his  com* 
tnands.  Look  at  Holland  and  Louis  Bonaparte ;  and  Joseph 
of  Spain  will  soon  be  obliged  to  follow  the  example,  if  Lord 
Wellington  shall  not  be  able  to  save  him  from  that  disgrace  by 
a  victory  over  Massena. 

Li  my  preface  I  have  shewn  the  attempts  made  by  Bonaparte 
to  attack  the  royal  family  of  England  in  the  paper  called  the 
Argu9 — I  have  stated  the  resistance  /  made,  and  my  dereliction 
of  the  paper  in  consequence  of  that  resistance.  My  successor 
was  not  sufficiently  courageous  to  follow  my  example. 

In  justice,  however,  to  all  the  persons  who  have  been  called 
discontented,  English  and  Irish,  now  unhappily  for  them  in 
Prance,  who  have  written  strong  things  against  the  Government 
and  Constitttticn  of  England,  I  must  say,  and  I  say  it  with  plea- 
inre,  that  no  personalities  on  the  royal  family  of  this  country 
'ev«r  disgraced  their  publications. 

Other  tneand  of  calumniating  the  royal  family  were  eoi* 
ployvd.  The  investfgation  of  the  afiair  of  the  Duke  of  York 
was  adopted/ 

What  were  the  r^d/tnotives  of  the  institutor  of  that  Inquiry, 
and  of  those  who  promoted  it,  I  do  not  undertake  here  to  discuss, 
but  I  kdc^that  it  produced  no  good  to  the  public,  and  that  tb« 
o^f^ntift/r -primrtnover  of'that  Irfvcstigation  has  not,  by  the 
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been  followed  by  a  Con  ventkm  in  Eo^^tid  of  a  stid      | 
more  dangeroas  tendency. 

In  the  time  of  tlie  Directory  of  Francei^  a  rebeL 
Hon  was  fostered  in  Ireland,  under  a  self-created 
Executive  Directory  of  that  oonntiy.  When  die 
real  views  of  the  modem  reformen  and  pretend 
friends  of  liberty  shdll  be  developed,  I  ventare  to 
aflirm,  that  there  is  at  this  moment  an  Emperor  in 
peltOy  as  well  as  Dukes^  Princes^  Cpunts,  Barons, 
Chevaliers,  and  other  titles,  similar  to  those  of 
Bonaparte's  creation. 

result,  added  much  to  bis  fame  either  as  2l  patriot  or  a  man  ^ 
honour, 

A  strange  unaccountable  circumstance  has  been  introduced 
into  this  case  of  the  Duke  of  York ;  it  has  been  insinuated  that 
the  Duke  of  Kent  not  only  countenanced  but  suggested  the 
idea  of  the  investigation,  in  order  that  he  might  have  an  opportu- 
nity of  supplanting  his  royal  brother,  and  steJ3piDg  into  his  place. 

Let  the  conduct  of  Mr.  Wardle,  Mr.  Dodd,  and  Mr.  Glennie, 
on  the  trial  of  the  indictment  preferred  by  Mr.  Wardle  against 
the  Wrights  and  Mrs.  Clarke,  be  considered  as  an  answer  to  this 
.  charge  against  the  Duke  of  Kent.  His  Royal  Highness  was 
himself  subpoenaed,  and  sat  upon  the  bench  the  whole  time  of 
the  trial ;  his  Royal  Highness  was  not  examined,  because  Colonel 
Wardle's  Counsel  knew  it  woutd  be  imprudent  to  call  him :  the 
tendency  of  the  evidence  oftAl  the  three  persons  whose  nam^ 
I  have  mentioned  was  to  exculpate  the  Duke  of  Kent  from 
every  imputation  that  had  been  made  against  him  as  the.  insti- 
gator of  the  inquiry  on  the  affairs  of  his  royal  brother :  but  the 
pseudo  patriot,  satisfied  as  to  the  malignity  of  his  own  motives, 
and  wishing  to  conceal  the  real  instigator  from  the  public,  has 
put  the  Duke  in  front  of  the  battle  t  and  has  thus,  in  the  eic" 
gant  langvage  of  Bonaparte,  **  Traini  m  autre  Prhux  dans  la 
houi 
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Next  to  the  cry  afiker  reform/  is  that  for  peace. 
If  you  are  really  friends  to  liberty ^  would  yoo  wish 
to  be  at  peace  with  a  man  who  would  endeavour 
to  subvert  that  small  portion. of  liberty  which  you 
yourselves  admit  still  remains  in  England?  Do 
you  want  peace  with  Bonaparte  for  the  purpose 
of  having  the  Constitution  repaired  ?  No»  gentle- 
men, you  want  peace  in  order  to  accelerate  the 
views  of  Bonaparte,  to  destroy  this  couniry  and 
its  government.  Having  obtained  peacCy  you  will 
then  ask  for  the  reduction  of  our  war  establish* 
ment,  by  which  England  will  become  an  easy  prey 
to  him.  Where  is  your  understanding,  and  your 
common  sense  ?  You  little  know  the  character 
of  Bonaparte,  if  you  think  he  would  even  reward 
you  ibr  your  treasons*.  ' 

I  wish  particularly  to  call  the  attention  of  my 
countrymen  at  large  to  those  men  who  are  so  loud 
in  their  censure  on  ministers,  preteodiog^  to  fed 
regret  when  any  of  our  expeditions  miscarry.  They 
feel  no  regret ;  but  rejoice  at  those  fiiilures,  he* 
cause  they  further  their  views.  They  would  have 
felt  real  regret,  had  our  expeditioDS  succeeded. 

Those  who  wish  well  to  mankind,  ought  not  to 
clog  the  operations  of  an  English  administration,  of 
whatever  party  they  may  be,  provided  they  be  deter- 
mined to  carry  on  the  war  with  Bonaparte. . 

No  British  minister  ought  to  be  thwarted  in  his 
views,,  by  a  few  self*created  demagogues,  who  pre- 

*  8e%  his  conduct  towards  the  Prince  of  Peace  and  others.  . 


teni  to  have  a  knowledge  df  state  affiurs^  iirkh 
irhieh  tfiey  are  altogether  UBacquaint^d*. 

Atl  the  6ppressed»  ia  every  corner  of  Enrape 
9mA  America^  must  look  to  this  eouiatry  alone  for 
Sttccour.  Let  Che  true  friends  of  libarty  rally 
roond  the  govemment^  and  «npport  k ;  aod  then 
the  universe  will  behold  Great  Britain  done  waging 
war  with  the  greatest  enemy  tiie  Human  race  ^ver 
had  to  encoanter;  by  this  she  will  deserve  and  olib- 
tain  She  gratitnde  and  admiration  of  mankind. 

*  We  have  a  great  many  shopkeepers  and  tradesmen,  who 
QisUce  themselves  extremely  busy  in  politics.  I  ad%ise  them  to 
profit  by  Voltaire's  advice  to  Andre  the  barber.  This  fellow 
.;took  it  into  his  head  to  write  a  Tragedy,  of  five  acts,  in  rhyme, 
entitled,  '*  Le  Tremblement  de  Terre  de  Lisbonne,**  wtthoat 
observing  any  measure  in  his  verses.  Maiire  fAndte  scat  bw 
work  to  Voltaire^  for  his  appfohation,  before  he  should  present 
H  to  .the  manager  of  the  theatre.  The  philosopher  of  Fermy 
returned  the  manuscript^  with  a  large  folio  sheet  of  paper,  oa 
which  was  written,  from  beginning  to  end,  "  Maiire  Atidri, 
^  Faiies 'dcs  perruques !  ftiitet  des  perruques!  faUtt  dis  per^ 
«•  ruqaesfii"  {Mukexngs!  n^kewigs!  makcmgs.'/s) 


APPENDESt  THE  FIRSt; 
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The  following  Article  is  taken  from  the  Parii 
official  Paper,  the  Moniteur^  of  the  9th  August^ 
1803. 

The  iMiies,  which  is  aaid  to  b^  undef  nliiiisterial  influence; 
is  filled  with  perpetual  invectives  against  France,  Two  of  it3 
four  pages  are  every  day  etnployed  iil  giving  currency  to  the 
grossest  caiumnies.  All  that  imagination  can  dtrpict;  all  that  ii 
low,  vile»  and  base,  is  by  that  nlisenible  papur  attributed  to 
the  French  government.  What  is  its  eddf  Who  pays  it? 
What  does  it  wish  to  effect  ? 

A  French  journal,  edited  by  soibe  iniserable  emig^ants,  th<l 
i'emnant  of  the  most  impure,  a  vile  refuse,  >irithout  country. 
Without  honour,  sullied  v^ith  crimes  which  it  is  hot  in  the  power 
bf  arty  amnesty  to  wash  away>  outdd'^s  even  the  Times. 

Bleven  bishops,  prf^Sided  over  by  the  atrocious  bishop  of 
Arras,  rebels  to  their  country  add  to  the  church>  have  asseni« 
bled  in  London.  They  print  libels  against  the  bishops  and  the 
^reu^h  clergy ;  they  injure  the  gov^ek'nment  of  the  pope,  who 
has  re-established  the  peac^  Of  the^^gos^el  amongst  forty  mit« 
lions  of  Christians.  '  s^« 

The  Isle  of  Jersey  is  full  of  brigands^  condemned  tadieath 
by  the  tribunals^  for  crimes  committed  subsequelit  to  the  peace, 
for  asMssinationsy  robberies,  and  the  practices  of  an  inciendiary. 
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The  treaty  of  Amiens  stipulates^  that  persons  afcouscJ  of  vrimesc 
of  murder  for  instance^  shall  be  respectively  delivered  up.  The 
assassins  that  are  at  Jersey  are,  on  th«  coatrary,  received*  They 
depart  from  thence  unmolested  in  fishing  boats,  dis^nbark  oft 
our  coasts  assassiuate  the  richest  proprietors,  and  bufn  tht 
stacks  of  corn  and  the  barns. 

Georges  wears  openly  at  London'  his  red  ribband,  as  »  re* 
eompence  for  the  infernal  machine  which  destroyed  a  part  of 
Paris,  killed  thirty  women  and  children,  and  peaceable  citi- 
izens.  This  special  protection  authorizes  a  belief^  that  if  he 
had  succeeded  he  would  have  been  honoured  with  the  order  of 
the  garter.  . 

Let  us  make  some  reflections  on  this  strange  conduct  of  oq» 
neighbours. 

When  two  great  nations  make  peace,  is  it  for  the  purpose  of 
reciprocally  exciting  troubles,  or  to  engage  and  pay  for  crimes? 
Is  it  for  the  purpose  of  giving  money  and  protection  to  all  men 
who  wish  to  trouble  the  state  ?  And  as  to  the  liberty  of  the 
press,  is  a  country  to  be  at  liberty  to  speak  of  a  nation  friendly, 
and  newly  reconciled,  in  a  manner  which  they  durst  not  speak 
of  a  government  against  whom  they  were  prosecuting  a  deadly 
war  ?  Is  not  one  nation  responsible  to  another  nation  for  all  the 
acts  and  all  the  conduct  of  its  citizens  ?  Do  not  Acts  of  Parlisb- 
ment  even  prohibit  allied  governments^  or  their  auibassadorsy 
from  being  insulted  ? 

It  is  said  that  Richelieu,  under  Louis  XIIL  assisted  the  revo* 
lution  in  Engkuid,  and  contributed  to  bring  Charles  the  First 
to  the  scaffold.  M.  de  Choiseuil,  and  after  him  the  ministers 
jof  Louis  XVI.  doubtless  excited  the  insurl^ction  in  America. 
.The  late  English  ministry  have  had  their  revenge:  they  ex- 
cited the  m-jissacres  o£  September,  and  influenced  their  move- 
ments, by  means  of  which  Louis  XVI.  perished  on  the  scafibid, 
and  by  means  of  which  our  principal  manu&cturing  cities, 
such  as  Lyonsr  were  destroyed. 

Is  It  stiU  wished,  that  this  series  of  movements  and  influence,, 
which  has  been  productive  of  such  calamitous  (Consequences  to 
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tk>tk  irtatet^  lor  so  numy  ages,  shoald  be  prolonged  >  Would 
it  not  be  more  reasonable,  and  more  conformable  to  the  resnlti 
of  experience,  to  make  oae  of  the  reciprocal  inflaence  of  pro« 
pef  commercial  relations,  as  the  means  of  protecting  commerce 
of  proTentiog  the  fabrication  of  false  money,  and  opposing  a 
refuge  to  criminals  ? 

Besides,  what  result  can  the  English  government  expect 
from  fomenting  the  troubles  of  the  charch  ?  from  receiying, 
and  vomiting  back  upon  our  territory,  the  brigands  of  the 
C6us-du'Nord  add  Morbihan,  covered  with  the  blood  of  the 
best  and  richest  proprietors  of  those  unfortunate  departments? 
from  spreading  by  every  means,  instead  of  severely  repelling, 
all  the  calumnies  circulated  by  English  writers,  or  by  the 
French  press  at  London  '  Do  they  not  know,  that  the  French 
government  is  now  more  solidly  established  tl^an  the  Bnglish 
government  ? 

'  What  would  be  the  effect  of  such  an  exchange  of  injuries^ 
of  the  influence  of  insurrectional  committees,  of  the  protection 
and  encouragement  granted  to  assassins?  What  would  be 
gained  to  civilization,  to  the  commerce  and  the  happiness  of 
both  nations? 

Sither  the  English  government  authorizes  and  tolerates  those 
public  crimes,  in  which  case  it  cannot  be  said,  that  sack 
conduct  is  consistent  with  British  generosity,  civilization,  and 
honour;  or  it  cannot  prevent  them — in  which  case  it  does 
not  deserve  the  name  of  a  governtnent;  above  all,  if  it  does 
not  possess  the  means  of  repressing  assassination  and  calumny^ 
and  protecting  social  ordtr^^^Momieur* 
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No.  2. 

Cfrcalar  Note  from  Lord  Hawkesbury,  principal 
Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs,  to  the 
Ministers  of  Foreign  Courts,  resident  at  the 
Court  of  London^ 

» 

Downing^treet,  Jpril  SO,  180^ 

Sir, 
The  experience  which  all  Europe  has  had  of  the  conduct  of 
the  French  Government,  would  have  induced  his  Majesty  to  pa» 
over  in  silence,  and  to  treat  with  contempt,  all  the  accusations 
which  that  government  might  have  made  against  his  Majesty's 
government,  if  the  very  extraordinary  and  unauthorized  replies, 
which  several  of  the  ministers  of  the  foreign   powers  have 
thought  proper  tbmakeon  a  recent  communication  from  the  mi* 
fiister  for  foreign  affairs  at  Paris,  had  nofc  given  to  the  subject  of 
that  communication  a  greater  imporlamce  than  it  would  other- 
wise  have  possessed.     His  Majesty  has,  in  consequence,  di- 
rected me  to*  declare,  he  hopes  he  shall  not  be  reduced  to  the 
necessity  of  repelling,   with  merited  scori^  and  indignation, 
''  the  atrocious,  and  utterly  unfounded  calumny,  that  the  go- 
v^rnnyent  of  his  majesty  have  been  a  party  to  plans  of  aisassi- 
nation  :'* — an  accusation  already  made,  witheq.ual  falsehood  and 
calumny,  by  the  same  authority, against  the  members  of  his  ma* 
jesty's  government  during  the  last  war ;  an  accusation  incom- 
patible with  the  honour  of  his  maj.esty,  and  the  known  charac- 
ter  of  the  British  nation  ;  and  so  completely  devoid  ef  any  sha- 
dow of  proof,  that  it  may  be  reasonably  pFCSumedto  have  beeu 
brought  forward  at  the  present  moment,,  for  no  other  purposcL 
than- that  of  diverting  the  attention  ef  Europe  from  the  contem- 
pbtion  of  the-  sanguinary  deed  which  has  recently  been  perpe- 
trated,, by  the  direct  order  of  the  first  consal^  in  Fiance,,  im 
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violation  oPthe  rights  of  nations^  and  io  coutempt  of  the  mosl 
fimple  laws  of  humaaity  and  lionoar  *. 

That  his  majesty's  government  sboald  disregard  the  feel  tugs 
of  such  of  the  inhabitants  of  France  as  are  justly  discontented 
MTith  the  existing  government  of  that  country,  that  it  should 
refuse  to  Jisten  to  their  designs  for  delivering  their  country 
fieom  the  degrading  yoke  of  bondage  under  which  it  groans,  or 
to  give  them  aid  and  assistance,  as  &r  as  those  designs  are  fair 
aad  justifiable^  would  be  to  refuse  fulfilling  those  duties  which 
every  wise  and  just  government  owes  to  itself,  and  to  the  world 
in  general,  under  circumstances  similar  to  the  present.  Belli- 
gerent powers  have  an  acknowledged  right  to  avail  themselves 
of  all  discontents  that  may  existjn  countries  with  which  they 
may  be  at  war.  The  exercise  of  that  right  (even  if  in  any 
(legree  doubtful)  would  "be  fully  sanctioned  in  the  present  case, 
not  only  by  the  present  state  of  the  French  nation,  but  by  the 
conduct  of  the  government  of  that  country,  which,  since  the 
commencement  of  the  present  war,  has  constantly  kept  up 
communications  with  the  disaffected  in  the  territories  of  his 
majesty,  particularly  in  Ireland ;  and  which  has  assembled,  at 
this  present  moment*  on  the  coast  of  France,  a  corps  of  Irish 
rebels,  destined  to  second  them  in  their  designs  against  that 
part  of  the  united  kingdom. 

.  Under  these  circumstances,  his  majesty's  government  would 
be  unjustifiable  if  they  neglected  the  right  they  have  to  sup-  , 
port,  as  far  as  is  compatible  with  the  principles  of  the  law  of 
oatioos,  which  civilized  governments  have  hitherto  acknow* 
ledgcd,  the  efforts  of  such  of  the  inhabitants  of  France  as  are 
hostile  to  the  present  government.  They  ardently  desire,  as 
well  as  all  £urope,  to  see  an. order  of  things  established  in  that 
country,  morq  compatible  with  its  own  happiness^  and  with 
the  security  of  the  surrounding  nations;  but  if  that  wish  can* 
not  be  accomplished,  they  ar<:  fully  authorized^  by  %be  strictest 
principles.of  personal  defence,  to  endeavour  to  cripple  the  ex- 
,  f  rtions,  to  distract  the  operations,  and  to  confound  the  plans  of 
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*  The  maider  of  the  Dae  D'Eoghien. 
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A  gbveramtnt,  whose  system  of  war&re,  as  acknowledged  hf 
itself^  is  not  only  to  distress  the  commerce,  to  diminish  tho 
power,  and  to  abridge  the  dominions  of  its  enemy,  but  also  to 
carry  devastation  and  ruin  into  the  very  heart  of  the  British 
empire. 

In  the  application  of  these  principles,  his  majeaty  has  com* 
manded  me  to  declare,  besides,  that  his  governmeal  hare 
never  authorized  a  single  act  which  could  not  stand  the  test  of 
the  strictest  principles  of  justice,  and  of  usages  recognised  and 
practised  in  all  ages.  If  any  minister,  accredited  by  his  ma« 
jesty  at  a  f6reign  court,  has  kept  up  correspondence  with'per* 
sons  resident  in  France,  with  a  view  to  obtain  information  upon 
the  designs  of  the  French  government,  or  for  any  other  legiti* 
mate  object,  he  has  done  nothing  more  than  what  ministers 
under  similar  circumstances  have  always  been  considered  as 
having  a  right  to  do,  with  respect  to  the  countries  with  which 
their  sovereign  was  at  war ;  and  he  has  done  much  less  than 
that  which  it  could  be  proved  the  ministers  and  commercial 
agents  of  France  have  done  towards  the  disaffected  in  different 
parts  of  his  majesty's  territories :  thus,  in  carrying  on  sack  a 
correspondence,  he  would  not  in  any  manner  have  violated  hit 
public  duty.  A  minister  in  a  foreign  country  is  obliged,  by 
the  nature  of  his  office,  and  the  duties  of  his  situation,  to  ab» 
stain  from  all  communication  with  the  disaffected  of  the  country 
where  he  is  accredited,  as  well  as  from  every  other  act  injn* 
rious  to  the  interests  of  that  country ;  but  he  is  not  subject  to 
the  same  restraints  with  respect  to  countries  with  which  hit 
sovereign  is  at  war*  His  actions  to  them  may  be  praise* 
worthy  or  blameable,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  actions 
themselves;  but  they  do  not  constitute  any  violation  of  hia 
public  character,  except  in  as  far  as  they  militate  against  the 
country,  or  the  security  of  the  country,  where  he  is  accredited. 

But  of  all  the  governments  which  pretend,  to  be  civilised 
governments,  that  of  France  is  the  one  which  has  the  least 
right  to  appeal  to  the  law  of  nations.  With  what  confidence 
can  it  appeal  to  that  law  ?  A  government  which,  kom  the  coBii- 
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aMQOtHMSiU  of  hostilities^  has  never  .ceased  to  yiolate  it !  It  pro* 
js^ised  protection  to  the  British  subjects  resident  in  France^  and 
who  might  be  desiroiiis  of  remaining  there  after  the  recal  of  his 
majesty's  ambassador.     It  revoked  that  promise  withoi^t  any 
previous  notice ;  it  coiidemned  those  same  persons  to  be  pri« 
•oners  of  war;  and  it  detains  them  still  in  that  quality,  in 
contempt  of  its  own  engagements^  and  of  the  usages  universally 
observed  by  all  civilized  nations.  It  has  applied  that  new  and  bar- 
barous law,  even  to  individuals  who  had  the  authority  and  pro« 
Section  of  the  French  ambassadors  and  ministers  at  Foreign  courts, 
to  travel  through  France  on  their  return  to  their  own  country. 
Il  commanded  the  seizure  of  an  English  packet*boat  in  one  of 
the  ports  of  Holland,  though  its  ambassador  in  that  country  had 
previously  engaged  to  let  the  packet-boats  of  the  respective 
couptries  pass  in  perfect  safet}^  until  notice  shonld  be  given 
to  the  contrary.     It  has  detained  and  condemned  in  one  of  the 
ports  of  France,  a  ressel  which  had  been  sent  thither  as  a 
matter  of  indulgence,  in  order  to  carry  to  France  the  French 
governor  of  one  of  the  different 'islands  which  bad  been  con« 
quered  by  his  Majesty's  arms.     Its  conduct  relative  to  the 
garrison  of  St.  Lucia  has  not  been  less  extraordinary :  the 
principal  fort  of  that  island  had  been  taken  by  assault ;  yet 
the  garrison  had  been  allowed  all  the  privileges  of  prisoners  of 
war,  and  had  been  pern^tted  to  return  to  France,  with  an 
understanding,  that  an  equal  number  of  English  prisoaen 
shonld  be  released.     Yet,  notwithstanding  that  indulgence  on 
the  part  of  the  British  commander,  to  which,  by  the  nature  of 
the  case,  the  Crench  garrison  could  not  have  the  slightest  pre* 
tension,  not  a  single  prisoner  has  been  restored  to  this  country. 
Such  have  been  the  proceedings  of  the  French  government 
towards  the  power  with  which  it  is  at  war.    What  has  its  con« 
dact  been  to  those  powers  with  which  it  remained  at  peace  ? 
Is  there  a  treaty  which  it  has  not  broken  ?     Is  there  an  adjoin- 
ing territory  whose  independence  it  has  not  violated  ?     It  is  lor 
the  powers  on  the  continent  to  determine  how  long  they  will 
tolerate  these  unexampled  outrages.    Yet  is  it  too  much  to  say, 
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that,  if  they  <fe  suflfer,  without  controul  or  restttuic*/  the  qm^ 
tinuance  of  sach  a  course  of  proceedings  on  the  part  of  any 
goTerument  whatever,  they  will  soon  see  an  end  to  that  salntary^ 
system  of  public  right,  in  virtue  of  which  the  aocieties  of 
Europe  have  maintained  and  enforced  for  ages  the  sacred 
pbligatioiui  of  humanity  and  justice? 

(Signed)  HAW^ESBURY. 


Copy  of  a  Letter  from  Citizen  Talleyrand  td 
Citizen  Fauvelet,  Paris,  Ji6th  Brumaire,  loth 
Year,  (Nov.  10,  1803.) 

I  forward  to  you.  Citizen,  a  series  of  qaestions,  concerning 
which  I  am  desirous  of  haying  your  answers.     You  will  have 
the  goodness  to  place  them  opposite  the  questions  on  the  same 
sheet  of  paper,  doubled  in  two.  similar  to  the  one  which  I  have 
the  honour  to  send  to  yoq.  I  shall  be  obliged  to  you  to  send  me 
this  paper  as  soon  as  possible,   without,  however,  snfiering 
yonr  too  great  haste  to  be  prejudipial  to  you>  accuracy.    If 
yon  are  doubtful  upon  any  point,  you  will  have  thegoodnes. 
to  mention  it.    Yon  will  probably  find  no  difficulty  in  con- 
salting  with  some  well-infor.ued  merchants  or  clerks,  in  the 
,  .   oistom-honse,  who  you  think  may  have  it  in  their  power  to 
give  you  some  positive  information,  and  you  will  declare  the 
sources  fn,m  whence  you  have  drawn  that  information.     You 
W.1I  not  consider  this  business  as  forming  a  part  of  your  official 
correspondence.  You  must  not  number  it,  but  you  must  content 
yonn«lf  with  putting  at  the  top  of  it.  as  in  the  projet  which 
I  enclosed  to  you.  Private  Correspondent. 
f<i  Cithm  Fauvelet,  at  JDublin, 
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Private  Correspondatce. 

Qtiestions. 

'  I.  What  number  of  vessels  have  entered  and  cleared  out  of 
the   ports  within  your  district,  within  each  year,  from  1792  to 
ISO],  incluajye? 

2.  What  is  their  tonnage,  or  their  adpeasi^rement  ii)  se^ 
tons  of  2000  4  P.  ? 

5.  Under  what  flag  do  they  navigate? 
4«  From  whence  do  they  come? 

5«  Whither  bound? 

6.  With  what  merchandise  freighted  ? 

7.  What  was  the  price  of  freight  to  the  principal  ports  of 
•Europe,  each  sea  ton  of  2000  4  P.  S.  ? 

8.  What  French  productions  are  most  in  request  in  the 
market  of  the  town  where  you  reside,  as  well  as  of  the  other 
considerable  towns  in  your  district? 

9.  What  is  the  merchandise  which  can  be  exported  Ml 
France  with  greater  advantage  from  the  said  markets  than 
from  any  other  ? 

10.  What  are  the  course  of  exchange,  and  the  current 
prices  of  merchandize,  from  three  months  to  three  months, 
from  the  year  1792  to  1801  ? 

1 1 .  You  are  required  to  fumi$h  a  plan  of  the  ports  of  your 
districts^  with  a  specification  of  the  soundings,  for  mooring 
vessels, 

m 

12.  If  no  plan,  qf  the  ports  can  be  procured,  you  are  to  point 
out  with  what  wind  vessels  can  come  in  and  go  out,  and  whdt  is  the 
greatest  draught  of  iCater  with  which  vessels  can  enter -thertin 
deeply  laden? 

13.  What  ar^  the  principal  commercial  houses? 

If  the  heads  of  these  houses  are  foreigners,  you  are  to  point 
)&ut  of  what  country  they  are ;  and,  in  all  cases,  you  are  to 
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state  with  what  cotftitries  they  are  princtpalijr  connected,  nmd 
what  is  their  chief  line  of  commerce. 

m 

14*  What  is  the  usual  course  of  exchange  ? 

15.  Whether  there  is  a  public  bank,  and  what  is  its  orgaoi- 

nation  ? 

16.  Whether  there  are  any  insurance  companies,  public  or 
private,  and  what  are  their  customs  and  rales,  and  the  prices  of 
insurance,  for  European  and  long  voyages  ? 

17.  In  case  there  exist  any  other  public  establiabmeni  which 
relates  to  commerce,  yon  are  to  give  every  possible  detail 
concerning  it,  especially  in  whatever  regards  manufactures  and 
fisheries. 

18.  You  are  to  point  out  the  relative  conformity  of  weights 
and  measures  with  those  of  France,  ancient  and  modern^  as 
aoon  as  you  shall  have  obtained  practical  and  exact  information 
on  those  points. 

19.  You  are  to  add  to  all  this  the  most  extensive  informa- 
tion, as  well  general  as  particular,  which  you  may  be  able  to 
obtain  from  authority,  especially  with  regard  to  commerce,  and 
particularly  respecting  false  accounts  of  purchases  and  sales  of 
different  merchandises,  in  order  to  ascertain  the  expenses, 
rights,  and  local  customs,  in  cases  of  purchases  and  sales, 

20.  Whether  there  are  any  fairs  in  your  district;  whsl 
species  of  traffic  is  carried  on  there,  and  to  what  amonnt. 


No.  4. 

MEMOIR  OF  THE  DUKE  DE  BOUILLON*, 

After  the  Definitive  Treaty  of  Amiens  was  ratified,  the 
Dake  de  Bouillon  solicited,  and  obtained  permission  to  go  to 

•  Although  this  gentleman  has  a  French  title,  he  is  never* 
theless  by  birth  an  Englishmao,  and  a  captain  of  our  royal 
navy. 
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Pttriij  to  comqU  proper  persons  respecting  the  prosecution  of 
his  clainis  to  tlie  immense  estates  of  the  house  of  Bouillon,  and 
•ndeaTOur  to  recover  some  of  that  property,  the  inheritance  of 
wbicii  had  been  solemnly  entailed  upon  him.     He  accordingly 
provided  himself  with  the  usual  passports  from  the  Secretary 
of  State  for  the  Foreign  Department,  which  he  got,  as  a  lurther 
precaution,  countersigned  by  M.  Otto,  the  Charg6  des  Affaires 
of  the  Republic,  here.     Thus  provided,  with  the  addition  of  a 
letter  of  introduction  to  Mr.  Merry,  from  Lord  Hawkesbury's 
office,  be  landed  in  Normandy,  accompanied  by  a  friend  and 
his  two  servants,  and  proceeded  directly  to  Pari^^;  acting  with 
that  circumspection   (and  having  recommended  the  same  to 
thote  with  him)  which  prudence  seemed  more  particularly  to 
prescribe  to  an  officer,  whose  services  might  perhaps  not  have 
escaped  the  notice  of  a  government  from  whom  he  was  about 
to  claim  justice,  with  respect  to  his  rights.     He  reached  Paris 
on  the  28th  August  last,  and.  immediately  occupied  himself  in 
putting  his  claims  in  a  train  to  be  submitted  to  the  decision  of 
the  French  government.    His  leisure  hours  were  employed  in 
viewing  the  Louvre,  and  the  rich    collections  it  has  lately  re* 
ceived.     He  had  visited  the  Thuilleries,  to  view  the  parade  of 
Quintidi,  but  had  declined  presentation,  for  which  his  friendi 
will,  he  trusts,  do  him  justice.     He  mentions  this  the  more  par- 
ticularly, as  he  has  since  been  given  to  understand,  that  visiting 
the  Th  nil  lories,  indeed  Paris,  without  the  ceremonial  of  pre* 
sentation,  and  humiliation  before  the  Consul,  is  interpreted  as 
a  disrespect,  which  certainly  was  far  from  being  intended*     He 
had  a  leisure  hour,  and  a  curiosity  to  satisfy  himst'lf  rdspecting 
their  much  spoken  of  military  exhibition,  the  parade  of  Quin* 
tidi;  and  he  was  told  that  he  might  innocently  satisfy  his 
curiosity,  by  presenting  himself  as  an  English  officer  in  his 
uniform,  and  retiring  when  he  was  gratified,  which  wais  all 
that  he  did.     He  was,  however,  on  the  morning  of  the  7th 
September,  about  seven  o'clock,  surprized  in  his  bed  at  the 
H6telde  Rome  (Faubourg  St.  Germain)>  where  he  lodged,  by  a 
number  of  ferocious  looking  men,  i^hom,  upon  explaiiatk>0| 
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be  fband  to  be  sbires,  or  persous  of  the  police^  headed  by  a 
Committary  and  two  exempts,  who  set  about  rifling  hia  rooiii# 
aedulously  collectiug  every  scrap  of  paper,  and  pryiog-  into 
Ihe  most  private  corners,  rudely  sumiuoniug  him  to  attend 
Ihem  to  the  Minister  of  Police  (the  £x-Prieat  Fouche}^  who 
desired  to  see  him  immediately,  scarcely  allowing  him  to  put  on 
bis  clothes,  or  the  horses  to  be  put  to  the  job«carriage  he  used, 
lie,  however,  hurried  himself,  and  after  sending  his  servant  to 
announce  this  unpleasant  event  to  Mr*  Mejrry,  whose  hotel  was 
Within  two  doors,  he  proceeded  with  an  exempt  of  the  police 
in  the  carriage  with  him,  and  eight  or  teh  sbircs,  or  officers, 
attending  on  foot,  with  the  Commissary,  who  had  made  uotes 
»f  the  arrest,  and  who  carried  the  private  papers.  Arrived  at 
the  bureau  de  la  Police  Generale,  he  was  escorted  up  to  the  very 
top  of  the  house,  into  a  sort  of  anti-room,  or  garret,  in  which 
were  five  or  six  employes,  or  runners,  of  the  vilest  appearance, 
that  kept  going  in  and  out  every  moment.  About  an  hour 
aAer  his  first  introduction  to  this  place,  he  was  shewn  into  an 
pffice  in' another  part  of  the  building,  where  sat  aM.  Deeroarets, 
Secretary  to  the  Minister  Fouch6«  who  said  he  was  charged  by 
bis  principal  to  ask  him  a  few  questions  ;  which  were  answered 
by  asking  a  leading  one,  as,  to  what  motive  might  be  aacribed 
the  violation  of  the  taws  of  hospitality  he  at  that  moment 
experienced*  and  had  suffered  in  the  hotel  where  he  lodged  ? 
The  Secretary 's  reply  was,  that  the  Minister  had  a  "4>reven- 
^ion,"  (prejudice),  "  a  great  prevention,  against  the  subject  of 
this  IVtemoirg  for  his  services  during  the  war;''  and  sought  to 
prevail  upon  him  to  avow  that  Mr.  Pitt  bad  determined  to  wage 
a  war  of  extermination  in  the  bosom  of  France;  that  Mr. 
Windham  had  planned  i| ;  and  that  the  Captain,  by  the  infln- 
ence  of  his  name,  as  Duke  d6  Bouilloq,  and  his  connexions  in 
the  Western  provinces,  had  directed  its  execution  to  the  utmost  of 
)iispower^  and  thegres^t  detriment  of  the  in  terests  of  the  Repub* 
lie.  To  this  he  replied,  that  he  conceived  the  treaty  of  Amieni 
germinated  all  discussions  of  the  kind :  he  had  no  explaoatiem 
to  give^  of  any  part  of  his  conduct  antecedent  to  that  epoph  i 
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but  disdained  to  answer  to  such  unqualified  aeciisatioDS,  as  were 
made  with  the  most  odious  and  insulting  epithets  against  Mr. 
Pitt  and  Mr.  Windham,  whose  confidential  agent  they  accused 
him  of  being.  He  professed  his  readiness  to  answer  to  facts,  but 
declined  combatting  "  preventions*'  (prejudices),  which  he 
could  not  think  to  be  seriously  the  cause  of  the  cruel  insult  he 
experienced.  After  about  an  hour's di^ussion  with  this  M.  Des« 
marets,  he  was  remanded  to  the  same  vile  place  he  had  quitted/ 
still  more  vilely  attended  than  in  the  morning.     He  obtained 
leave*  to  address  a  letter  to  Mr.  Merry,  stating  h\»  then  pam« 
ful  situation,  which,  notwithstanding  M.  Desmarets'  promise^ 
he  since  found  was  never  delivered,     M.  Desmarets  informed 
him  be  would  be  called  before  the  ^'  Magistrat  du  quartier/' 
to  answer  to  these."  preventions"  of  M.  Fouche,  for  whom  he 
patiently  waited  till  two  o'clock.     When  called  before  him, 
who  was  likewise  an  £x-Priest  of  the  name  of  Fardel,   he  was 
ushered  through  the  public  ball  of  the  buildings  where  two' 
6migre8,  who  had  been  under  the  Duke's  orders  in  Jersey,* 
were  waiting,  to  see  and   identify  him,  if  necessary,  as  the 
person' who  had  commanded  the  naval  department  in  that 
island  during  the  war,  and  had  been  the  means  of  such  mischief,/ 
as  they  pretended,  tu  the  Republic.   To  M.  Fardel's  questionsr 
which  he  observed  were  written,  and  of  the  same  tendency  a» 
those  of  M.  Desmarets,  he  ans^'ered  in  monosyllables,  cpnceiv-. 
ing  it  the  only  way  "  prejudices"  were  to  be  treated.   M.  Fardel 
kept  him   near  an  hour,  but  let  it  escap^  him,  that  he  did  not 
see  the  motive  or  "  but"  of  the  detention  ;  and  the  Captaia 
wa»  conducted  into  the  midst  of  the  same  vile  assemblage  he- 
had  before  been  amongst.     Here,  one  a  little  more  decent  than^ 
the  rest^  got  a  superior  to  come  in,  a  sort  of  commissary,  who^ 
told  him  the  Minister  Fouch6  was  going  to  Malmaison,.  to  take 
the  Consul's  commands  upon  his  detention ;  such  importance, 
did  they  affect  to  attach  to  what  the  Magistrate  appeared  not  to 
comprehends  The  tedious  long  day  was  drau  ing  toa  close,  whoa 
Mr.  Merry  sent  a  message  by  a  servant,  desiring  to  be  informed 
where  the  prisoner  was  to  be  conveyed,  il*  removed  frem  hi» 


lli(in  flitoatidn ;  a  circiimstance  which  he  had  been  ill  tk«  bope 
he  would  hate  been  iDformed  of  by  Mr<  Meny ;  bat  seehi^  mm 
prospect  of  immediate  release,  be  obtained,  by  means  of  liii 
senrant,  who  was  allowed  to  wait  without,  a  cap  of  colfee,  tk9 
first  refreshment  he  had  had  that  day*  M.  Foachi  was  in  and 
out  of  the  hotel  several  times  in  the  coarse  of  the  day,  but  di4 
not  deign  to  occupy  himself  an  instant  with  the  sitaation  of  the 
subject  of  this  Memoir. 

An  English  officer*^  liberty,  unjustly  violated,  was  not  df 
sufficient  moment  to  command  a  minute  of  the  atterltton  of  tlie 
Ex-monk   wallowing  in  luxury  and  pride.     He  did  not,  at 
his  commissary  (who  perhaps  was  employed  to  deceive)  had 
said,  go  to  Malmaison,  but  went  to  dine  with  the  Consul  Can« 
baceres ;  and  at  ten  o'clock,  the  same  person  who  had  mentioned 
at  first  his  going  to  the  First  Consul,  came  in  and  told  the  pri- 
soner, that  from  Cambacci ^i*s  dinner  the  Minister  bad  gone  to 
the  opera  ;  he  therefore  must  quietly  go  to  the  Temple  Ibr  the 
night.    The  Captain  offered  to  pay  for  a  room  in  the  police  till 
morning,  which  was  refused  him  ;  and  an  exempt  entered^  whQ« 
with  two  sbires,  conducted  their  prisoner  down  to  the  court- 
yard, where  a  fiacre  was  waiting,  into  which  they  entered,  and 
proceeded  to  the  Temple,  within  whose  awful  and  blood-stained 
gate  he  was  received  about  eleven  o'clock,  and  ushered  through 
three  or  four  heavily  ironed  wickets,  to  the  Greffe,  where  his 
appearance  was  minutely  detailed,  and  registered;  after  which 
he  was  conducted  to  the  keep,  or  tower  of  the  Temple,  through 
as  many  more  iron-doors  as  he  had  already  passed,  to  the  apart- 
ments  that  had  been  occupied  by  the  late  unfortunate  Royal 
Family,  in  the  anti-room  of  which,  he  was  shocked  by  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  rude  ferocious  half-naked  figure,  partly  rolled  in 
a  blanket,  and  lying  on  a  straw  bag.    It  reared  itself  half  ap« 
ks  if  disturbed  by  the  grating  of  the  iron-doors  on  their  htngei, 
and  muttered  in  a  low  and  hollow  tone  of  voice,  "  Stfot  doMC* 
ti»e  autre  victime !  est-ce  que  cela  ne  finira  jamais  f*'  The  hideous 
aspect  of  this  pale  and  wan  figure  excited  terror,  and  may 
{tartly  be  conceived  by  those  who  have  miontcly  ettmiinrd  the 
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late  Sir  Joshust  fteynoldi's  faroous  picture  of  tJgoliai.  "tkfi 
Captain  hastened  through  this  dismal  Jnngeon  to  an  inner 
room,  to  which  he  was  shewn,  and  which  had  been  occupied, 
by  the  virtuous  and  beautiful  Princess  Elizabeth.  He  stifled  his 
complaints,  which,  perhaps,  might  have  been  just,  as  he  is  per« 
auaded  that  all  that  a  prison  has  of  horrors,  was  found  here ;  bol 
the  recollection  of  what  virtue  and  grandeur  these  melancholj 
walls  had  within  the  few  last  fleeting  years  contained,  silenced 
•very  selfish  reflection.  Here  he  was  deposited  by  his-  rougli 
^uide,  who  invked  him  to  pay  for  the  candle  he  bad  left  him^ 
and  proflered  him  his  services.  He  bribed  this  gar9on  to  pro- 
cure him  some  simple  refreshment  'from  without.  Simple  he 
Required  it  to  be,  for  he  had  been  cautioned,  as  he  came  down 
the  stairs  of  the  police  to  proceed  to  the  Temple,  to  beware  of 
what  he  ate  and  drank  in  the  abode  he  was  going  to  :  "  Lc 
tage  entend  a  demi  mot" — "  On  y  d^bite  des  ragoAts  Italicns^*^ 
was  added,  and  it  was  understood  as  a  friendly  hint. 

Tempted  by  the  liberality  of  his  new  guest,  the  chamber* 
lain,  as  the  turnkey  was  called^  returned  with  bread  and  a  cold 
fowl,,  with  an  uncorked  bottle  of  wine  from  without,  which  rf* 
freshment  had  become  necessary  to  nature,  now  almost  ex- 
hausted ;  and  after  significantly  pointing  to  a  straw  bag  and 
filthy  prison  blanket,,  added, "  voita  oh  vous  pouvez  reposer/* 
and  was  retiring,  wheuy  upon  inquiry  who  the  wretch  ap^ 
parently  suffering  in  the  anti-room  was,  he  replied  by  shrugging 
his  shoulders,  and  added  in  a  whisper,  *'  c'est  un  mouion,  fcrmez 
hicn  voire  porU  ;*'  and  left  the  subject  of  this  memoir  to  his 
reflections.  Imagination  soon  presented  him  with  the  scenes, 
the  melancholy  scenes  those  silent  walls  had  compassed.  How, 
therefore,  could  he  complain  ?  He  passed  the  night  leaning  on 
a  po^ie,  or  stove,  that  had  been  placed  in  the  centre  of  the 
room,  musing  on  the  extraordinary  cruelty  of  his  situation, 
patiently  and  calmly  waiting  the  official  interference  of  his 
Majesty's  Minister  Plenipotentiary,  who,  he  had  no  d^ubt, 
would,  with  the  dignity  becoming  his  Majesty^s  representative, 
claim  and  rescue  from  the  jaws  of  despotic  tyranny  an  Enghsh 
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Officer^  who  could  not  on  any  ground  be  accused  of  crime^ 
unless  that  of  being  an  Englishman  was  allowed  to  be  ooei 
As  he  had  not  been  ordered  ''  uu  secret/*  that  is«  under  close 
confinement^  he  was  in  the  morning  permitted  to  take  Xht 
aUr^  in  the  sort  of  court  called   the  garden,  that  surrounde^t 
the  keep.     In  this  walk  he  met  a  person  he  had  some  know, 
kdge  of  l)efore,   M;   Fauche,  the    celebrated    bookseller  o^ 
Keuchatel,  who  was  confined  for  having  been  connected  with 
the  Bareuth  Correspondance,  and  who  explained  to  him  what 
was  meant  bj  *'  nioutan/'  who  is  a  villain  disguised,  put  in  the 
way  of  those  who  are  detained  upon  slight  pretexts,  to  endear 
YOur,  by  exciting  commiseration  for  apparent  ill  treaiment^  to 
betray  the  innocent  into  some  strong  expressions  of  indignation 
against  the  supposed  authors  of  the  cruelty,  and  thereby  give  a* 
hold  for  further  prosecution;     This  universal  usage  in  all  the 
houses  of  detention,  will  convey  an  idea  of  the  equitable  prac- 
tice of  the  Consular  Government.     When  the  subject  of  this 
memoir  expressed  his  indignation  to  the  concierge,  or  keeper 
of  the  Temple,  fur  this  cruel  illiberality,  he  ingenilously  pleaded 
the  obligations  he  was  under  by  his  instructions;  and  at  the 
intervention  of  the  confidential  lawyer  who  had  undertaken 
the  care  of  the  Duke's  private  concerns,  the  **  mouton**  was 
removed  to  another  part  of  the  keep  ;  and  by  the  firmness  of 
the  same  friend,  decent  bedding  and  refreshment  were  allowed  to 
be  brought  into  the  prison  from  without.     He  was  also  allowed, 
on  the  third  day,  to  be  attended  by  his  servaut>  upon  condition, 
however,  of  the  latter  being  considered  as  a  prisonek*  likewise. 
At  the  moment,  on  the  morning  of  the  9th  September,  wheii 
the  wickets  were  opened,  he  hoped  for  his  release— rthey  were 
o^ly    unbolted    for    the  admission    of   the  friend   who  had 
accompanied  him  to  Paris,  and  who  came  there  as  ignorant  ^ 
himself,  of  even  the  probable  cause  of  the  detention  of  either  of 
them.     It  appeared  that  Mr.  Merry's  representation  and  re* 
monstrance  to  the  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs,  Citizen  Talley* 
rand,  remained  without  answer — a  disrespect  to  the  repfcselita^ 
live  of  his  Master^  and  country^  that  the  subject  of  this  memoit- 
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freely  confe^sec!,  gave  him  more  pain  than  even  his  own  cruel 
situation  did,  as  he  was  confident  that  would  be  of  short  dura- 
tion^ although  he  had  not .  the  satisfaction  to  obtain  intimation 
of  even  the  probable  cause  for  his  detention,  other  than  the 
idle  pretext  suggested  in  M.  Desmarets's  conversation. 

This  state  of  uncertainty  continued  until  the  ]2thj  in  the 
mornings  when  the  keeper  of  the  Temple  brought  the  glad 
tidings  of  liberation,  with  directions  to  call  at  the  bureau  do, 
|a  Police  the  next  day  at  noon,  for  their  papers.  This  they 
did,  as  prescribed^  and  had  an  interview  with  M.Desmarets,  who 
much  urged  the  subject  of  this  memoir  to.  write  to  the  Minister, 
and  state  that  M.  Pitt  and  M.  Windham  had  engaged  him  to 
employ  all  his  unjustifiable  means  of  destruction  against  the 
Republic — in  short,  to  avow  all  the  infernal  plots  their  black 
minds  presented  to  their  troubled  imaginations.  This  he  in- 
dignantly spurned  at,  and  absolutely  declined  entering  into  any 
sort  of  correspondence  with  M.  Fouch6.  The  following  day 
they  were  called,  by  a  note  from  the  Prefect  Dubois,  to  the 
bureau  de  la  Pr6fecture-G^n6ralc  de  la  Police,  and  had  each  a 
passport  delivered  to  them,  very  equivocally  worded,  tending 
to  expose  them  to  every  sort  of  embarrassment  in  th^ir  progress 
through  the  country,  which  they  were  commanded  to  depart 
from,  and  to  leave  the  territory  of  the  Republic  in  twenty -four 
hours,  which  all  who  knew  Paris,  the  roads,  and  rate  of  posting, 
will  readily  agree  to  be  a  physical  impossibility.  On  the  day 
of  their  departure,  they  were  provided  with  proper  passports 
from  His  Majesty's  Minister  Plenipotentiary,  that  of  Lord 
Hawkesbary  having  been  taken  away.  Those  of  Mr.  Merry 
were  countersigned  by  the  Minister  Talleyrand.  The  subject 
of  this  memoir,  with  great  satisfaction,  ordered  post  horses,  and 
left  his  interests  and  fortune  to  be  pursued  by  agents,  to  whom 
he  was  obliged  to  confide  them ;  having  thus  unjustifiably^ 
^  he.has  stated  it  for  the  private  satisfaction  of  his  friends, 
been  expelled  Jike  an  outcast,  from  a  country  which  he  had 
respected,  as  at  peace  with  his  own,  after  the  publication  of  the 
treaty  concluded  at  Amiens,  under  which  he  had  conceived. 


himftelf  eotitkd  to  protection,  as  every  other  Eoglishmaiw 
And  he  perhaps  would  not  have  complained  of  the. insult  he 
bes  experienced,  if  idle  curiosity  or  pleasure  bad  been  the 
|gK>tiTe  of  his  excursion. 
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Parts,  Srumaire  (N&v.J  It02« 

What  interest  can  the  enemy  of  Europe  have  in  shewing  suck 
an  amity  to  the  Swiss  insurgents  ?  It  is  easy  to  perceive  that  sh«i 
wants  to  make  anew  Jersey  of  Switserland,  in  order  to  form  new 
plots,  to  have  more  traitors  in  their  pay,  to  spread  libels^ 
tp  welcome  all  criminals,  all  the.  enemies  of  France,  and  to  do 
^  the  East  what  she  constantly  does  on  the  West,  by  means 
of  the  situation  of  Jersey.  She  then  would  have  the  par*^ 
ttcular  advantage  of  molesting  that  grand  manufactory  of  Ly- 
fns,  which,  springing  out  of  its  ruins,  bears  so  great  a  prepon* 
derance  on  the  balance  of  commerce,  as  to  make  it  leaa  in 
favour  of  French  industry. 

What  is  the  interest  of  France  ?  It  is  to  have  none  biit  good 
neighbours  and  true  friends. 

To  the  South,  the  King  of  Spain,  allied  to  France  as  miKh 
by  inclination  a^  by  interest,  and  the  Italian  and  LifOfiaa 
Republics,  which  enter  into  its  federal  systeoL. 

Switzerland,  the  Duke  of  Bavaria,  the  good  Princeof  Bade», 
the  King  of  Prussia  and  Holland,  to  the  North  and  Seat* 

In  those  states,  the  faction  now  opposing  Europe,  and  ayeekiog 
to  stir  up  the  continent,  will  find  neither  accoukplicet  nor  to* 
leration.  Yet  these  agitators  are  ever  on  the  walch;  tJieir 
eflbrts  have  alike  been  exerted  at  Genoa,  in  Holland,  anck 
Switzerland  :-^already  were  their  insidious  plots  acquiring  an. 
organized  consistency,  when  the  proclamation  of  the  8di  Vcii>i^ 
demiaire  appeared,  and  calmness  was  again  restored*    All  »• 


Utrn^  to  its  tksAath]  ^ate,  i^hicb  presents  the  tai  <etrit6Hel  6t 
France  surroanded  on  al!  sides  by  friendly  nations. 

Thi^  pdlitical  attitude  iif  tbe  result  of  ten  years  tfiun^plis, 
risks,  laboars,  and  immense  sacrifices.  The  peace  of  Ltane* 
Vifle,  the  preliminaries  of  London,  and  the  peace  of  Amien^,so 
lar  from  changing  thhr  Aspect,  have  rather  tended  ttf  its  coh* 
Jblidation. 

And  why  at  this  honi^  yenttire  to  achieve  that  which  to' 
thi^  day  has  been  so  often  attempted  in  vain :  are  we  Chen 
supposed  to  have  become  cowards;  or  are  we  thought  weaker 
now  than  we  ever  Were  ? — Bui  it  is  easier  for  iAe  waves  of  the 
Ceean  to  rdof  out  tie  rocks,  which,  for  so  many  centuries^  have 
Shocked  its  rage,  than  for  the  faction  now  opposing  £urope  ana 
iktmkind,  to  rekindle  war  in  all  its  horrors,  in  the  boSom  of  this 
l^esty  andahove  all,  to  tarnish  for  a  moment  the  bright  destiny  o/ 
Ac  Preikh  people. 
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Extract  o^  a  Note  presented  bj  Oenerdl  Am- 
dreossi  to  Lord  Hawkesbttiy^  S9th  Vkmnk^ 
1808. 

As  to  the  coniplaints  made  respecting  the  publications  whic&, 
may  have  appeared  in  France,  they  are  of  aii  order  too  secon- 
fTary  to  be  capable  of  influencing  ^ch  a  decision.  Are  we 
then  returned  to  an  age  of  tournaments  ?'  ^Motives  of  this  na- 
ture might  have  authorised,  four  centuries  ago,  the  combat  of 
tliirties;  but  they  cannot,  in  this  age,  be  a  reason  for  war  be- 
tween the  two  countries. 

It  might  sutf  ce  in  this  respect  to  reply  to  hU  eicellency^ 
that  no  representation  has  been  made  by  him  on  the  subject  to 
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the  government  of  the  republic ;  and  that,,  if  it  was  but  justice  . 
to  grant  satisfaction^  the  first  consul  had  a  right  to  expect  that 
which  was  required  by  M.  Otto,  in  his  note  of  the  22d  Thermi- 
dor  last^  upon  grounds  more  serious  and  more  just. 

Is  it  possible  tliat  the  English  ministry  can  have  been  igno- 
rant, that,  ever  since  the  conclusion  of  the  treaty  of  Amiens, 
the  English  press  has  not  ceased  to  spread  through  Europe  the 
rage  of  war,  the  discredit  of  peace,  and  shameless  and  bound- 
less outrages  against  every  thing  which  is  the  object  of  the  love 
.  and  veneration  of  the  French  people  ? 

A  few  days  after  the  ratification  of  peace,  one  of  his  Britannic 
majesty's  ministers  declared,  that  the  peace  establishment  must 
be  considerable ;  and  the  distrust  excited  by  this  declaration, 
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made  in  parliament  with  as  much  bitterness  as  impropriety, 
furnished  a  commentary  for  the  exaggeration  and  alarms  which 
were  circulated  in  despicable  pamphlets,  and  in  newspapers,  as 
contemptible  as  those  libels.  Since  that  time,  these  writers 
have  found  themselves  invariably  supported  in  their  insolent 
observations  by  particular  phrases  taken  from  the  speeches  of 
some  leading  members  of  parliament.  These  speeches,  scarcely 
to  be  exceeded  by  the  news-writers  themselves,  have,  for  these 
eighteen  months,  tended  to  encourage  insult  against  other  go- 
vernments to  that  degree,  that  every  European  must  be  offend- 
td',  every  reasonable  Englishman  must  be  humiliated,  by  such 
unheard«of  licentiousness. 

What,  if  we  connect  with  these  sallies,  proceedings  more 
offensive  and  serious ;  the  indulgence  granted  to  French  crimi- 
nals, pnbltsbing  daily  outrages  in  the  French  language;  the 
still  more  inexcusable  toleration  extended  to  villains  covered 
with  crimes,  and  plotting  assassinations  incessantly,  such  as 
Georges,  who  continues  to  reside  at  London,  protected  and 
having  a  considerable  establishment;  in  a  word,  the  little  jus- 
tice which  has  been  shewn  to  all  onr  representations — how  are 
we  to  account  for  the  publicity  of  the  complaint  which  his  Bri- 
tannic majesty  has  thought  proper  to  make  respecting  some  in- 
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definite  wrongs  which  he  has  hithetto  thought  uboetiessary  fo 
bring  before  the  first  consul  ? 

The  first  consul  has  had  cause  to  be  coDTiDced  'that  all  his 
representations  on  all  these  points  were  useless,  and  that  his 
Britannic  majesty,  regardless  of  the  neighbouring  powers,  ww 
resolved  to  authorise  every  thing  within  his  dominions ;  but  he 
did  not,  on  that  account,  entertain  a  doubt  of  the  continuance 
of  peace,  nor  alarm  Europe  with  the  notification  of  war.  He 
confined  himself  to  this  principle  of  conduct,  to  permit  or  to 
prevent  in  France,  with  respect  to  England,  whatever  should 
be  permitted  or  prevented  in  England  with  regard  to  France. 

Ue  hai,  however,  expressed,  and  he  again  expresses  his  wish, 
that  means  should  be  adopted  to  prevent,  in  future,  any  mention 
being  made  qf  Vfhat  is  passing  in  England,  either  in  the  qfficial 
discussions,  or  in  the  polemical  writings  in  France,  as  in  like 
manner  in  the  French  qficial  discussions  and  polemical  writings, 
no  mention  whatever  should  be  mude  qf  what  is  passing'  in 
England, 


No. .  r. 

I^'rom  the  Hamburgh  CorregpondenteD^  March  30, 

1803. 

The  following  article  is  inserted  by  desire. 

Paris,  March  15. 

Foj  some  months  a  war  of  newspapers,  and  of  the  press, 
has  been  kept  up  between  France  and  England.  This  seemed 
merely  the  dying  embers  of  an  extinguished  conflagration ;  the 
last  consolation  of  a  desperate  party  ;  the  food  of  some  low 
passions,  and  a  few  hungry  scribblers.  The  French  govern- 
ment was  far  from  attaching  importance    to  such    matters. 
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NotwithtUadjag  lome  idifficulti«8  ia  tke  campIeU  ta^ecutioo  of 
the  treaty  of  Amiens^  they  still  b^Ueyetl  they  ipight  rely  qq 
4he  good  laith  of  the  BritUh  goyernmeat*  and  directed  their 
attention  wiely  to  the  re-ettablishinent  of  the  colonies.  Rov 
lying  upon  the  aacxedneis  of  treaties^  they  securely  diflj^ened 
the  remaipi  of  the  French  nayal  fofce,  which  k^d  been  given  a 
prey  to  the  English  fleet.  In  this  situation  suddenly  appeared  a 
solemn  message  from  the  cabinet  of  St.  James's,  aad  infomied 
all  Europe  that  France  was  making  considerable  preparationa 
'in  the  ports  of  Holland  and  France;  an  address  was  voted  by 
parliament^  promising  to  the  King  oi  England  such  extraorei 
dinary  means  of  defence,  as  the  security  of  t^e  British  ampife^ 
and  the  honour  of  the  three  crowns  might  require. 

From  the  sudden  appearance  of  this  mesaage,  people  doubted 
whether  it  was  the  efiect  of  treachery,  of  lunacy,  or  of  w^kv* 
i^esu.  Let  any  one  cast  bis  eyes  over  the  ports  of  France  and 
Holland,  where  he  will  find  only  detached  naval  preparations 
destined  for  the  colonies,  and  consisting  only  of  one  or. two  lina 
of  battle  ships,  and  a  few  frigates.  On  the  other  hand,  let  him 
look  at  the  ports  of  England,  filled  with  a  formidable  naval 
force ;  on  such  a  review,  one  could  be  tempted  to  believe  tha^ 
the  message  of  the  king  of  j^n^land  was  mere  irony,  if  such  a 
farce  were  not  unworthy  the  majesty  of  a  government.  If  one 
considers  the  influence  of  factious  in  so  free  a  country,  ona 
might  suppose  that  the  king  of  England  had  only  had  t^ip 
weakness  to  yield,  if  weakness  were  compatible  with  the  first 
quality  of  a  king.  In  short,  .no  rational  motives  remain  to 
which  it  can  be  ascribed,  except  bad  faith-— except  a  sworn 
enmity  to  the  French  nation-— except  perfidy,  and  the  desira 
of  openly  breaking  a  solemn  treaty,  for  the  sake  of  advantages 
ifhich  will  be  maintained,  and  the  sacrifice  or  which  the  ho* 
nour  of  France  and  the  faith  of  treaties  forbid. 

\yhen  a  m^n  reads  this  message,  he  thinks  liimself  trans* 
ported  to  the  times  of  those  treaties  which  the  Vandals  inade 
with  the  degenerate  Romans,  when  force  usurped  the  place  of 
nght,  and  when,  with  a -hasty  appeal  to  arms«  they  insulted 
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iht  tdtagouitt  they  meant  to  attack.  In  the  present  sta€ie  ^ 
eif  ilization^  there  is  a  reHpect  which  a  great  monarch,  which 
a  poh'shed  people  owe  to  themselves  were  that  respect  n^- 
more  than  to  seek  a  plausible  pretext  for  an  onjast  war.  But 
in  this  instance  evTy  thing  is  precipitate,  and  repugnant  to 
decency  and  to  justice.  An  eternal  war  would  succeed  a 
dreadful  contest;  and  the  more  unjust  the  attack,  the  mor^ 
irrecooclleable  would  be  its  animosity. 

Such  a  novelty  will  doubtless  escite  the  disapprobation  of 
Barope.  While  even  the  English,  whose  national  pride  hai 
Dot  entirely  blinded  them,  sighed  at  this  prtfspect,  did  th6 
Times  call  the  peace  of  Amiens  an  armistice,  and,  in  doing  so, 
passed  the  severest  sarire  on  the  government  it  defeaded ;  and 
the  rapid  fall  of  the  national  funds  is  the  first  prelude  to  tht 
misfortunes  which  may  follow,  as  the  revenge  due  for  the 
wound  given  to  all  social  rights. 

The  French  are  less  intimidated  than  irritated  by  the  threate 
of  England.  They  have  neither  been  dispirited  by  theii^ 
reverses,  nor  elated  by  their  victories ;  in  a  war  to  which  there 
appeared  no  termination,  they  saw  all  Europe  confederated 
against  them.  Their  constancy,  their  courage,  and  the  prompt 
activity  of  their  government,  brought  it  to  a  conclusion.  Tht» 
war  would  have  a  different  object.  France  would  contend  for 
the  liberty  of  the  states  of  Europe,  and  the  sacredness  of  their 
treaties^  and  if  the  English  government  be  determined  to 
make  it  a  national  war,  perhaps  her  boasted  formidable  naval 
strength  would  not  be  sufficient  to  decide  the  result,  and  to 
secure  the  victory. 

The  French,  strong  in  the  justice  of  their  cause,  and  ia  th6 
confidence  they  repose  in  their  government,  do  not  dread  the 
new  expenses  and  new  sacrifices  which  such  a  war  might 
render  accessary.  Their  system  of  finance  is  more  simple 
and  less  artificial  than  that  of  London,  and  so  much  the  more 
solid.    It  all  lies  in  their  soil  and  in  their  courage. 

On  ib6  first  news  of  the  English  message,  all  eyei  wer# 
turned  to  the  cabinet  of  theThuillerieSft  Its  most  trifling  OMtions 
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teceived  a  character  of  importance,  its  most  unpremeditated 
words  were  eagerly  caught  up.  Every  one  impatiently  exr 
pected  the  assembly  for  the  presentation  of  foreigners>  which 
Ma^LQie  Bonaparte  holds  once  a  month.  Every  oiie  was  pre« 
pared  to  draw  some  inferences  from  it.  It  was  as  splendid  as 
usual.  The  first  consul  made  hjs  appearance^  and  yaid,  oa  his 
entrance,  to  ihe  English  ambassador^  who  was  standing  beside* 
M.  MarkoflT,  *'  We  have  been  at  war  for  twelve  years.  The  king 
of  England  s^ysthat  Franoe  is  making  immense  naval  prepara*- 
tions.  He  has  been  led  into  an  error.  In  the  French  port* 
there  are  no  preparations  of  any  magnitude.  The  whole  fleet 
is  gone  to  St.  Domingo  and  the  colonies.  With  regard  to  the 
ports  of  Holland,  to  which  the  message  likewise  alludes^  there 
are  only  the  preparations  for  the  expedition  nnder  general 
Viptor,  and  all  Europe  knows  its  destination  is  fo^*  Louisiana. 
The  king  says  farther,  that  between  the  cabinets  qf  Paris  and 
London  differences  continue*  I  know  of  none.  It  is  true 
that  Eagland  ought  to  have  evacuated  ]\ialt^,  and  Malta  is  not 
evacuated  ;  aQd#  as  his  Britaqni^  Majesty  has  bound  himself 
hy  the  most  solemn  treaty  ever  entered  into,  it  is  impossible  to 
doQbt  of  the  speedy  evacuation  of  that  island.;"  and,  added  the 
first  consul,  *'  those  who  would  attempt  to  frighten  the  French 
people  should  know,  (hat  it  is  possible  to  kill,  but  not  to  intimir 
date  them*'^ 

During  the  course  of  the  evening,  when  the  fir^t  consul  hap. 
pened  to  be  near  M«  MarkofF,  he  said  to  him,  half  alpod,  "  that 
the  British  ministry  wished  to  keep  Malta  for  five  years  more. 
Such  a  proposal  was  insulting,  and  no  treaties  should  be  en* 
tered  into,  which  it  was  not  resolved  to  observe.''  At  the 
cottcliision  of  the  assembly,  when  the  English  ambassador  was 
about  to.  retire^  the  first  consul  said  to  him,  '*  Madame  the 
duchess  of  Dorset  has  spent  the  unpleasant  part  of  the  year 
in  Paris.  It  is  my  sincere  wish  that  she  may  also  spend  the 
agreeable  season.  But  if  it  should  happen  that  we  really  must 
go  to  war,  the  responsibility  is  exclusively  with  those  who  dt^y 
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tjie  Talidity  pf  their  owo  contracts,  siqce  they  refiise  to  obaenre 
treaties  which  they  had  coi^claded/' 

These  words  of  the  first  codsmI  require  no  comment.  They 
explain  complelely  his  present  opinio4S,  his  past  conduct,  and 
bis  resolution  for  the  futqre.  It  is  sufficient  to  compare  them 
with  the  tergiversations,  tl^e  duplicity,  the  evasions,  and  thf 
Qiessage  of  the  English  governn^ent^  ip  order  to  be  enabled  tQ 
(decide  on  the  justipe  qf  the  dispute. 


No.  8, 

Copy  of  a  Note  presented  by  the  Russian  Charge 
4' Affaires,  Mr.  d'Oubril,  relative  to  the  Occur- 
rences at  Ettcnheim^  yi^here  the  Dup  D'Enghi^il 
M^as  seized,  dated  Paris^  April  20,  1804. 

According  to  the  orders  which  the  charge  d'aiTaires  of  his  * 
Imperial  Majesty,  the  Emperor  of  all  the  Russias^  has  re- 
peived  from  his  court;  he  hastens  to  inform  the  minister  of 
the  French  Rjepublic,  that  his  illustrious  master  has  learned, 
with  equal  astonishment  and  concern,  the  event  that  has  taken 
place  at  Ettenheim,  the  circumstances  that  have  attended  it,  and 
its  melancholy  result.  The  concern  of  the  Emperor  on  this 
occasion  is  the  more  lively,  as  he  can  by  no  means  reconcile  the 
violation  of  the  territory  of  the  Elector  of  Baden,  to  those  prin- 
ciples of  justice  and  propriety,  which  are  held  sacred  among 
nations,  and  are  the  bulwark  of  their  reciprocal  relations.  His 
Imperial  Majesty  finds  in  this  act,  a  violation  of  the  rights  of 
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"nations ;  the  consequences  of  which,  if  considered  as  admissible, 
must  entirely  annihilate  the  security  and  independence  of 
states.  If  the  German  Empire,  after  the  misfortunes  it  has 
aufiered,  must  still  be  in  fear  for  the  integrity  of  its  territory  ; 
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omM  H  hatr^  been  expected  that  this  should  have  originated  on 
the  part  uf  a  governineut,  which  has  laboured  to  secare  to  it 
peace,  and  imposed  on  itself  the  duty  of  guaranteeing  its  coo- 
tinoa'.ce?  All  these  considerations  have  not  permitted  tbe 
Enoperor  to  pass  over  in  silence  this  unexpected  event,  which 
kas  spread  consternation  through  all  Germany.  His  Imperial 
Majesty  has  heM  it  to  be  his  doty,  as  guarantee  and  mediator 
of  the  peace,  to  notify  to  the  states  of  the  Empire,  the  manner 
in  which  he  yiews  an  action  which  endangers  their  security 
and  independence.  The  Russian  resident  at  Hatisbon  has,  in 
consequence,  received  orders  to  deliver  in  a  note  to  the  Diet, 
and  to  represent  to  it,  and  to  the  head  of  the  empire,  the  ne« 
cessity  of  remonstrating  to  the  French  government,  against 
this  violation  of  the  German  territory,  &c. 


Tbe  Second  Note  presented  to  the  French  Goyern- 
ment  by  Mr.  d'Oubril,  previous  to  his  quitting 
Paris. 

The  undersigned  has  been  ordered  to  declare,  that  he  cannot 
prolong  his  stay  at  Paris,  unless  the  following  demands  be  pre* 
yiously  complied  with.  First,  that  conformably  to  the  4th  aiKl  5th 
articlesof  the  secret  convention  of  the  nth  of  October,  1801,  tbe 
French  government  shall  cause  its  troops  to  evacuate  the  king- 
dom of  Naples;  and  when  that  is  done,  that  it  shall  engage  to 
respect  the  neutrality  of  that  kingdom;  during  the  present 
and  any  future  war.  Secondly,  that  in  conformity  to  the 
2d  article  of  the  said  convention,  the  French  governmeai 
shall  promise  to  establish  immediately,  some  principle  in  concert 
with  his  Imperial  Majesty,  for  regulating  tbe  basis  npon  which 
the  affairs  of  Italy  shall  be  finally  adjusted.  Thirdly,  that  it 
shall  engage,  in  conformity  to  the  6th  article  of  the  conven« 
Ubn  aforesaid,  and  the  promises  so  reneateiily  givv.ii  ic  Qus^Ia* 
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lo  indemnify  ^  khout  delay  Ibe  king  of  Sardinia^  for  the  kmai 
(mi  has  sustained.  Fourthly,  and  lastly,  that  in  virtue  of  the 
•bligatioos  of  mutual  guarantee  and  mediation,  the  French  go* 
▼emment  shall  promise  immediately  to  evacuate  and  withdraw 
its  troops  from  the  north  of  Germany,  and  enter  into  an  en- 
gagement to  respect,  in  the  strictest  manner,  the  neutrality  of 
the  Germanic  body.  The  undersigned  has  to  add,  that  he  has 
received  orders  from  his  government,  to  demand  a  categorical 
answer  to  these  four  points,  « 


The  following  Note,  delivered  by  the  Minister  of 
Russia,  Mr.  Kleppell,  to  the  Diet  of^Ratisbon, 
the  ^h  of  May  1804^  I  thinks  deserves  also  to 
be  noticed  here. 

Tlie  eyent  which  has  taken  place  in  the  States  of  his  High* 
ness  the  Elector  of  Baden,  the  conclusion  of  which  has  been  so 
melancholy,  has  occasioned  the  most  poignant  grief  to  the 
Emperor  of  all  the  Russias.  He  cannot  but  view,  with  the 
greatest  concern,  the  violation  which  has  been  committed  on 
the  tranquillity  and  integrity  of  the  German  territory.  His 
Imperial  Majesty  is  the  more  affected  by  this  event,  as  he 
never  could  have  expected  that  a  power,  which  had  undertaken 
in  common  with  himself  the  office  of  a  mediator;  and  was 
.consequentry  bound  to  exert  its  care  for  the  welfare  and  tran* 
quillity  of  Germany,  could  have  departed  in  such  a  manner 
f^om  the  sacred  principles  of  the  laws  of  nations,  and  the  duties 
it  had  so  lately  taken  upon  itself.  It  would  be  unnecessary  to 
call  the  attention  of  the  Diet  to  the  serious  consequences  to 
which  the  German  Empire  must  be  exposed,  if  acts  of  violence^ 
ef  which  the  first  example  has  just  been  aeen,  should  be  passed 
•▼er  in  silence  :  it  will^  with  its  accustomed  foresight,  easily 
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perceive  how  niacli  the  future  tranquiUity  and  security  of  the 
Mfhoh  £mpiie»  and  each  of  its  members^  must  be  endaagered, 
if  such  violent  proceedings  should  be  deemed  allowable,  and 
suffered  to  take  place  without  obserfation  or  opposition. 


No.  9. 

Note  frond  Count  Wintzingerode^  Minister  of 
State  and  Conferences  to  bis  Serene  Highness 
the  Elector  of  Wirtemberg,  to  his  Excellencj 
Mr.  Didelot,  the  French  Minister,  dated  30th 
September^  1805. 

The  undersigned  is  under  the  necessity  of  giving  to  Mr. 
Didelot»  official  communication  of  an  event  the  most  unexpected, 
and  of  an  outrage  the  mo^t  unheard  of  against  the  capital  of  his 
Highness  the  Elector,  by  Marshal  Ney. 

Haying  appeared  before  the  gates  of  Stutgard,  not  onJy  with 
he  intention  of  passing  through  it«  but  of  taking  up  his  quarters 
there.  General  FJirzel,  the  commandant,  went  himself  to  the 
gates,  and  endeayoure4  by  the  strongest  representations, 
shewing  at  the  same  time  the  positive  orders  to  that  effect  of  his 
Highness  the  Elector,  to  prevail  on  him  to  follow  the  condiicting 
officers  posted  on  all  the  roads,  made  to  preserve  the  communi- 
cations round  the  town,  and  to  facilitate  the  march  of  the  French 
troops  to  all  quarters  to  which  they  ^ere  destined.  But 
Marshal  Ney,  rejecting  all  proposals  of  the  kind,  and  refusing 
to  accept  of  any  compromise,  ordered  his  guns  to  be  pointed 
against  the  gate  leading  to  Louisbnrg,  compelled  it  be  opened 
by  those  means,  entered  the  capital  of  bis  Highness  the  Elector 
in  an  hostile  manner,  with  a  force  so  considerable  that  the 
town  was  not  capable  of  containing  it.  He  ordered  the  magistracy 
to  assemble,  for  the  purpose  of  communicating  to  them,  that 
two  regiments  of  hussars,  and  five  battalions  of  infantry  woi^ld 
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s^mve  there  the  same  night,  for  which  he  made  an  immediate 
^nd  peremptory  demaDd  of  100,000  rations  of  bread. 

The  undersigned  is  at  a  loss  for  expressions  to  convey  the 
deep  regret  of  his  Highness  the  Elector^  as  well  as  the  just  in* 
dignation  which  -he  mast  necessarily  feel,  at  the  grievous  and 
unheard  of  insult  which  ha^  been  ofiered  to  him  in  hiscapital, 
at  a  moment  that  the  Emperor  Napoleon  makes  professions  of 
friendship  to  him,  and  assures  him  of  respecting  the  neutrality 
of  bis  Highness's  dominions. 

The  Elector  places  too  much  reliance  on  the  justice  and. 
candour  of  the  Emperor  of  the  French,  to  entertain  for  a 
moment*  the  least  doubt  that  he  will  not  give  to  his  Highness 
the  Elector^  satisfaction  complete  and  adequate  to  the  enormity 
of  the  insult  which  has  been  of)*ered  to  him. 

His  Highness  the  Elector  has  ordered  the  undersigned  to 
require  of  his  Excellency,  Mr.  Didelot,  by  this  official  note,  to 
make  a  direct  report  of  these  transactions. 

At  a  moment  that  his  Highness  the  Elector  sees  his  capital  in 
the  possession  of  a  foreign  army,  his  chief  and  greatest  anxiety 
is  for  the  persons  of  the  envoys  of  the  different  powers  of 
Europe  accredited  to  his  court,  and  who  have  only  consented 
to  remain  there,  under  the  assarance  that  his  Highness  would 
cause  them  to  be  respected  equally  with  himself. 

His  Highness  the  Elector  firmly  expects  that  his  Excellency 
will  prevail  on  the  commandant  at  Stutgard,  to  cause  the  sacred 
character  of  public  Ministers,  in  which  the  envoys  accredited 
to  his  court  are  clothed,  to  be  secured  against  all  insult,  and 
that  they  may  continue  to  enjoy  all  the  rights  assured  to  them 
hy  the  laws  of  nations.     The  undersigned,  &c.  &c. 

P.  S.  At  this  instant  the  undersigned  has  received  official 
information. from  Baron  de  Taubenheim,  first  equerry  to  his 
Highness  the  Elector,  that  some  hussars,  acting  as  body  guards 
to  General  Dopont,  have  forced  open  the  doors  of  the  palace 
and  of  the  principal  stables  of  the  Elector,  and  carried  .Q£«a 
great  many  valuable  effects,  and  all  the  horses  belonging  to  his 
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Hfghnew;  the  mmt  hussars  wottnd^  hk  Miraftttf  wbo  ett^ 
Toured  to  preretit  thii  Tiolence.  One  of  the  Elector's  coae^ 
Men,  dressed  in  his  livery,  and  driving  Mr.  Didek>t  \  attaebel 
to  the  French  embaaiy/  received  also  some  blovrs  With  the  Itf 
of  a  sword.  Upon  complaint  being  made  of  the  breAkkig  opei 
the  doors  of  the  palace  and  stables  by  Baron  de  Taabemliem,  tl 
the  aid  de  camp  of  general  Dupont,  the  only  answer  he 
was  ceia  m*esi  tgai. 

It  is  sufficient,  without  doubt,  that  these  facts  be  coflUio<i 
Aicated  to  his  Excellency,  to  excite  in  him  all  the  indignatioa 
that  they  are  calculated  to  produce. 

"s. 

A  copy  of  this  note  was  sent  to  every  one  of  the  corpi 
diplomatique  at  Stutgard. 

Mr;  Didelot  never  answered  it ;  but  Marshal  Ney  replied  to 
it  en  ban  miliiadre.  I'he  house  of  the  Electoral  Minister,  Mr. 
Wintzingerode,  was  given  up  to  plunder ;  his  niece,  a  beantiM 
girl  of  sixteen,  was  obliged  to  yield  to  the  brutal  desires  of  a 
lawless  banditti ;  the  next  morning,  the  young  lady,  as  well  as 
three  servant  maids,  died  in  conseqnence  of  such  treatmeitt. 


No.  10. 

A  bookseller,  M.  Palm,  residing  at  Norenberg,  formerly 
an  imperial  town,  and  under  the  special  protection  of  Prossia, 
was  dragged  from  his  house  to  the  fortress  of  Braenan,  and 
there  tried,  and  shot  by  the  sentence  of  a  French  military  cMa« 
mission,  for  no  greater  crime  than  rending,  in  the  way  of  his 
trade,  a  book  respecting  the  government  of  France  onder  Va» 
poleoo.  He  was  a  roan  of  the  highest  integrity,  and  his  aa^ 
happy  faie  in  universally  lainaUed.  This  atrocions  act,  plaeid 
beyond  a  doubt  by  private  letter^  is  ody  sKghtly  aiindeittoit 

^■^M 1^— ^i*^«     ■      III       ■  I  — M^l^— — — i^— *iyA— — MM— » 

^  A  cousin  of  Mr.  Didelot  the  French  minisTer. 
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the  Germau  paptrs.  The  fact  is«  tliat  Ihera  is  not  one  jmsnialiil 
iwithitt  three  days  jouraey  of  the  French  army,  who  has  aol 
the   fate  of  the  Naremberg  bookseller  coHtiaually  before 


The  &te  of  M.  Palm  has  eaurited  in  Germany  an  iatoreH  thai 
does  the  greatest  honour  to  the  feelings  of  jiumaaity.  He  Iran 
40  years  of  age»  and  born  at  Schondorf. 

HU  conduct,  when  sentenced  to  death  by  the  Freneh  ctat* 
aaission  at  Braunau,  was  so  heroic,  that  it  deserves  to  be  gene- 
rally known.— >This  brave  man  was  offered  his  pasdon,  epos 
condition  that  he  would  giVe  up  the  author  of  the  work;  which 
he  relused  to  do  even  at  the  place  of  execution,  eKclaimin|^ 
''  that  he  wpold  rather  die  than  betray  the  author/' 

To  intimidate  others,  Bonaparte  ordered  6000  cofMes  of  the 
aoBteoce  of  the  mock  tribunal  to  be  circulated  all  over  the  coe* 
tiaeot.  Some  patriots  at  Berlin,  to  return^  subscribed  for  the 
publication  and  distribution  of  60,000  copies  of  the  inckised 
letter^  which  he  wrote  to  his  wife  some  hours  before  his  execu* 
tion.  Thegeoeial  indignation  this  murder  liaa  excited -every 
where  in  Gennany  is  excessive.  The  pity  of  his  fote  is  only 
anrpassed  by  the  abhorrence  of  the  tyraut,  who  commanded 
and  (Hreeted  the  assaasins  who  perpetrated  this  atiocioos  deed. 

'^  In  tfie  Dungeon  of  the  Military  Prison  of 
Braunau,  August  263  1806. — Six  o'Clock  in 
tbe  Morning. 

^  Jkfy  Dearest  Bdcroed, 

**  When  you  read  these  lines  you  are  a  widow,  and  oo# 
dear,  dear  children  have  no  longer  a  father.  My  destiny  is 
fi»ed;  in  five  hours  I  cease  to  live.  But  though  i  die  the 
death  of  a  criminal^  you  know  that  I  have  committed  no  crime; 
I  foil  a  victim  of  the  present  calamitous  times  !  times  when  an 
untimely  death  can  neither  dishonour  a  man  whose  whole  life 
has  been  irreproachable,  nor  throw  a  stain  on  hfs  surviving 
fomily.     In  our  miserable  days  what  virtue  has  not  expired  by 
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thci  hands  of  thd  executioner ! — Do  not  let  y6ur  affli<ftioh  for 
the  ^te  of  a  husband  deprive  you  of  iirmneas  to  support  the 
duties  of  a  mother.  Our  dear^  dear  babies  (Oh,  my  God !  I 
shall  never  more  press  them  or  you  to  my  bursting  heart!)  have 
now  a  double  claim  on  your  maternal  love^  as  well  as  on  your 
Maternal  tenderness.  Implant  on  their  tender  minds  all  those 
virtuous  sentiments  which  made  their  good  mother  so  very  dear 
to  their  unfortunate  father.  I  advise  you  to  collect,  as  soon  as 
fKMsible^  the  wreck  of  our  fortune,  (if  any,}  and  to  retire  with  it 
ID  England  or  America.  In  those  fortunate  lands  innocence  is 
still  secure,  and  patriotism  is  yet  revered.— 'In  my  last  ferreot 
prayers  I  recommend  you  all  to  the  protection  of  an  Omnipo* 
tent  Providence,  and  to  the  compassion  of  those  cootemporaiy 
patriots  of  all  countries,  whose  noble  bosoms  sympathize  w^ith 
my  own  feelings,  and  deplore,  if  not  weep,  over  the  deairac- 
tion  of  liberty  in  wretched  Germany. — ^Reward  the  frieud  who 
delivers  this;  and  forgive,  and  teach  our  dear  children  to  for- 
give, my  murderer.  May  heaven  pardon  him  as  much  as  I 
do!  I*  cannot — I  dare  not  say  more ;— my  breast,  is  too  ibll. 
Oh,  my  God !  never  more  to  behold  and  embrace  them  and 
you  I !!— -Almighty  Creator,  bless  and  preserve  you  all,  until 
we  meet  in  another  and  better  world,  to  part  no  more  !«-Witii 
my  lab  t  breathy  your  ever  affectionate  husband, 

"  John  P.  Pawi.'* 

N.  B.  The  wishes  of  the  virtuous  Palm  are  complied  with. 
Mrs.  Palm  shortly  after  came  to  England,  where  a  very  liberal 
subscription  was  opened  for  her  by  our  merchants  at  Lloyd's 
Coffee  House 
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No.  IL 

Proclamation  of  his  Majesty  the  King  of  Prussia, 
.    as  inserted    by  Authority   in  the  Gazette  of 
Konigsberg,  of  the  1st  December^  1806. 

The  battle  of  the  14th  of  October,  notwithstanding  the  cou* 
rageoQs  efforts  of  his  majesty's  armies,  has  been  so  unfortunate 
for  the  Prussian  arms,  that  the  road  to  the  capital,  and  even  to 
the  very  heart  of  his  Majesty^s  dominions^  has  been  left  opea 
to  the  enemy :  the  king  was,  therefore,  induced  to  offer  terms 
for  an  armistice,  of  which  he  had  every  reason  to  expect  a 
cordial  acceptance  on  the  part  of  the  enemy,  as,  in  the  midst 
of  the  battle,  he  received  a  letter  from  the  emperor  Napoleon, 
Ihll  of  friendly  expres^ons ;  but  to  this  offer  of  the  armistice 
the  door  of  acceptance  was  shut,  unless  the  king  consentecL 
US  the  basis  of  a  peaee,  to  certain  sacrifices  incompatible  with 
Ids  honour  and  dignity/ 

The  king,  who  saw  the  full  extent  and  magnitude  of  the 
misfortunes  and  dangers  which  unavoidably  surrounded  his 
faithful  ^subjects,  preferred  an  immediate  and  certain  tranquil- 
lity to  the  remote  and  uncertain  prospect  of  the  return  of  the 
fbrtnne  of  war  in  his  favour  :  his  Majesty,  therefore,  imme« 
diately  took  the  resolution  of  making  such  sacrifices,  however 
great  they  might  be,  as  were  compatible  with  the  interests  of 
his  throne^  and  accordingly  sent  the  minister  of  state,  the 
marquis  Lucchesini,  as  early  as  the  18th  of  October,  with 
ample  diplomatic  powers,  to  the  head  quarters  of  the  emperor 
and  king  Napoleon.— The  sacrifices  which  the  king  had  agreed 
to,  on  receiving  the  first  dispatches  from  marquis  Lucchesini, 
(to  whom,  in  order  to  accelerate  the  business,  his  majesty  had 
sent  major-general  Zastrow),  were  so  adequate  to  the  advan- 
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tagea  which  the  enemy  by  the  fortune  of  a  single  day  had 
gained,  that  so  early  as  the  30th  of  October  they  were  respcc- 
tively  acknowledged,  and  received  as  the  basis  of  a  treaty  for 
peace,  by  the  plenipotentiary,  the  grand  marshal  of  the  palace^ 
Duroc:  upon  this  basis  the  peace  iiself  was  to  have  been 
concluded  without  delay ;  and  the  king,  on  his  own  part,  took 
all  the  necessary  measures  to  provide  that  those  conditions  of 
peace  should  be  punctually  fulfilled,  immediately  after  the 
signing  of  the  preliminaries  thereof.  The  emperor  Napoleon, 
on  the  contrary,  refused  fo  put  a  stop  to  hostilities,  and  allowed 
his  army  not  only  to  enjoy  the  advantages  they  already  pos, 
sessed,  but  to  proceed  in  acquiring  new  conquests ;  and  even 
all  the  provinces  of  the  king  on  the  Oder  atid  the  Warte,  desti* 
tute  of  garrisons,  were  inundated  with  French  iroops,  and  thus 
these  defenceless  provinces  felt  all  the  horrors  of  war,  as  well 
as  the  capital. 

At  the  head  quarters  of  the  emperor,  even  four  days  after 
the  acceptance  of  the  conditions  of  peace,  a  seditious  procia, 
mation  was  printed,  published,  and  distributed,  intending  to 
produce  an  insurrection,  or  disturbances  and  rebellion,  among 
the  subjects  of  his  majesty  in  South  Prussia.  Wherever  the 
enemy's  troops  could  find  their  way^  the  property  of  the  king 
was  taken  possession  of,  the  royal  treasures  were  seized,  and  it 
was  attempted  to  seduce  the  servants  of.  his  majesty  from  their 
lawful  allegiance  p  and  an  oath  was  even  tendered  to  them, 
whereby  they  were  required  to  swear  fealty  to  the  encofiy. 

Those  facts  created  a  suspicion  that  the  emperor  was  not' 
seiiousin  hi^  intention  of  concluding  a  peace  upon  the  basi$ 
already  understood  by  the  plenipotentiaries  of  both  nations. 
The  unceasing  but  ineffectual  endeavours  of  the  plenipoten. 
tiaries  of  the  king,  not  to  break  off  entirely  the  thread  of  com. 
mnnication  between  the  two  belligereat  powers,  proved  clearly 
to  his  majesty  that  his  suspicion  was  well  grounded ;  more  par* 
ticularly,  as  the  po^tive  declaration,  that  the  "  emperor^, 
knowing  the  situation  in  which  Prussia  has  been  placed  since 
the  unforti^uate  battle  of  the  14-th,  must  take  ^vantage  o^ 
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that  titttfttion  for  tht  conclusioii  of  his  peace  with  England  and 
Rusia,''  laayes  no  doubt  remaiDlng  with  respect  to  the  inten* 
tions  of  France. 

After  this  the  former  concluded  basis  for  peace  was  entirely 
aet  aside,  and  inatead  of  it  an  armistice  was  proposed  on  the 
part  of  the  French^  at  the  very  moment  when  it  was  thought  * 
that  the  basis  of  a  definitive  peace  had  been  settled ;  and  each  ^ 
new  advantage  gained  in  the  interim  by  the  French,  now  in- 
creased the  severity  of  the  demands  made  upon  Prussia. 

After  having  indulged  themselves  in  so  many  illusory  hopes, 
the  plenipotentiaries  of  the  king  at  last  thought  themselves 
justified  to  conclude,  on  the  10th  of  November,  the  armistice 
hereafter  inserted  v^f^batim,  in  order  to  put  a  stop  to  the  con- 
tinually increasing  demands  of  the  enemy.  This  document 
was  accompanied  by  the  official  declaration  of  the  imperial 
minister  for  foreign  afiairs,  M.  Talleyrand,  prince  of  Bene- 
yento,  the  contents  of  which  prove  more  clearly  than  any 
thing  that  hac)  gone  before,  that  Prussia  would  only  flatter 
herself  in  vain,  if  she  cherished  the  most  distaut  hope  of  a 
secure  or  lasting  peace,  notwithstanding  the  unheard  of  sacri- 
fices which  the  armistice  imposed  upon  her. 

But  if  the  king  himself  even  had  indulged  such  a  hope,  it 
was  no  longer  in  his  power  to  fulfil  those  condtions  in  that 
armistice  with  regard  to  the  Russian  armies ;  because,  as  the 
French  troops  during  the  negotiation  had  advanced  even  to  the 
Vistula,  his  majesty  was  not  in  a  situation  to  stop  the  march  of 
the  Russian  armies,  when  Iheir  own  frontiers  were  menaced  by 
the  enemy.  Thus,  no  choice  was  left  to  the  kiog$  he  was 
obliged  to  refuse  his  ratification  of  the  armistice  which  the 
grand  marshal  Doroc  brought  to  his  he^-qoarters  at  Osterode, 
on  the  29d  of  November. 

If  any  alternative  remain^,  i^  was  one  that  implied  the  ac- 
complishing of  impossibilities,  vi%»  to  iavile  the  cabinet  of  St. 
Petersburgh  to  unite  with  his  majesty,  ^nd  agree  upon  the 
basiaof  a  n^gotiatapn  with  the  emperor  Napotecw  ibr  a  general 
peace. 
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This  has  been  done;  and,  though  there  were  bat  feeble 
hopes  of  the  success  of  such  an  attempt,  yet  the  Iripg  did  not 
recall  the  marquis  Lucchesipi  from  the  head-quarters  of  the 
emperor  and  king. 

During  the  time  that  the  king  was  thus  exhausting  all  the 
resources  in  his  power  to  stop  the  shedding  of  human  blood,  he 
was  nevertheless  busily  occupied  in  bringing  forward  aH  the 
means  of  resistance  which  God  has  given  him. 

While  the  fortresses,  provided  with  ample  means  of  defence^ 
such  as  those  of  Stettin,  CAtrin,  Magdeburg,  &c.  have  been 
delivered  up  to  the  enemy  in  a  most  scandalous  manner  by 
their  respective  commanders,  the  other  fortresses  of  the  coun* 
try,  particularly  those  on  the  banks  of  the  Vistula,  have  been 
now  put  in  the  beat  possible  state  of  defence,  and  intrusted  to 
the  command  of  brave  and  honourable  officers.  The  rest  of 
the  marching  regiments,  which  were  quartered  or  encamped 
near  the  Vistula  and  Warte,  shall  be  united  with  a  numerous, 
well  disciplined,  and  brave  army,  brought  to  the  assistance  of 
the  king  by  his  true  friend  and  faithful  ally  the  emperor 
Alexander. 

While  these  united  troops  attack  the  enemy,  a  new  and  no* 
merous  army,  which  is  begun  to  be  collected,  well  disciplinedj 
and  equipped  for  war,  shall  follow  their  fellow  soldiers  to  the 
field   of  glory.     Above  all,  the  king  relies  on  the  support  of 
that  people,  who  gloriously  fought  the  battle  in  the  seven 
years  war  against  almost  all  Europe,  and  who  did  not  despond 
•  nor  waver  in  their  allegiance  to  their  monarch,  even  when  the 
capital  and  the  greatest  part  of  the  kingdom  were  in  the  pos- 
session of  the  enemy  •  his  majesty  looks  with  confidence  to  the 
support  of  that  people,  who,  upon  that  occasion,  in  the  midst 
of  unheard  of  perils  and  calamities,  evinced  an  energy  and 
firmness  which  has  merited  the  applause  of  the  present  agej 
and  secured  them  that  of  future  generattone. 

At  the  present  moment  there  are  even  greater  calls  upon  oar 
energies,  than  there  were  at  the  period  of  the  above  calamities, 
^e  now  struggle  for  all  that  is  dear  and  honourable  to  at  as  i^ 
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nation^  or  sacred  to  hamanily.  To  preserre  the  independence 
and  existence  of  the  nation  alone^  the  king  tdok  up  arms  :  this 
the  nation,  nay,  the  whole  world  knows  ;  and  the  enemy  will 
not  be  able  to  deceive  the  people  by  the  phantom  of  a  pre- 
tended coalidon,  of  the  existence  of  which  he  cannot  produce 
the  least  evidence. 

In  her  former  struggles  in  the  seven  years  wai*,  Prdssia  stood 
alone,  or  at  least  without  any  material  aitsistance  from  any 
other  power.  She  then  stood  up  against  the  first  powers  itl 
JSurope.  In  the  present  struggle  she  can  reckon  Upon  the 
assistance  of  the  powerful  and  magnanimous  Alexander,  who^ 
with  his  whole  strength,  stands  forward  for  the  preservation  of 
Prussia.  Prussia,  in  this  great  struggle,  has  only  one  interest 
in  common  with  Russia;  both  will  stand  and  fall  together^ 
"With  such  an  intimate  union  of  both  powers,  in  such  a  holy 
struggle,  against  an  enemy  whose  success  has  raised  him  to 
such  a  giddy  height,  that  he  knows  no  limits  to  his  career,  the 
issue  of  the  struggle  cannot  long  remain  doubtful. 

Perseverance  in  danger,  according  to  the  glorious  example 
pf  our  forefathers,  can  and  will  alone  lead  ns  ou  to  victory. 


No.  12. 

General  Kosciusko's  fretended  Address  to  hi^ 
Couatrytnen^  the  principal  Parts  of  wbjch  «• 
asjollow:— 

Amidst  the  clangour  of  antfs,  which  re-echoes  from  Poland^ 
Kosciusko  is  about  to  join  you.  In  the  enterprise  of  the 
French,  in  their  triumphs,  and  by  their  awful  eagle  hovering 
before  them,  you  will  distinguish  those  legions,  which  display 
their  courage  in  the  four  quarters  of  the  globe,  and  in  one 
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campaign  have  dispersed  the  united  force  of  two  great  empires  ; 
and  have  lately  in  one  week  annihilated  the  labour  of  a  century^ 
the  work  of  Frederick^  and  the  trophies  of  his  old  and  celebrated 
generals. 

Dear  countrymen  and  friends^  who  have  proved  yourselves 
to  possess  a  degree  of  fortitude  equal  to  our  misfortunes ;  you 
who,  banished  from  your  native  soil,  have  remained  under  a 
nation  friendly  to  Poland ;  and  you  who^  having  become  stran- 
gers in  the  heart  of  that  country,  nevertheless  preserved  the 
sense  of  glory,  and  the  recollection  of  our  brethren,  arise* 
the  great  nation  is  before  you:  Napoleon  expects,  and  Kos* 
ciusko  calls  you ! 

'  I  soon  'shall  again  behold  the  paternal  earth  which  my 
arm  defended;  those  fields  which  I  have  bathed  with  my 
blood  ;  and  with  tears  of  joy  I  embrace  those  unfortunate  friends 
whom  I  was  not  permitted  to  follow  to  the  grave.  Beloved 
and  brave  countrymen,  whom  I  was  compelled  to  abandon  to 
the  yoke  of  the  conquerors,  I  have  only  lived  to  avenge  your 
wrongs;  and  I  now  return  to  restore  you  to  freedom.  Sacred 
remains  of  my  country !  I  hail  you  with  transport,  and  embrace 
you  with  a  sacred  mania*  I  will  join  you,  never  more  to  part* 
Worthy  of  the  great  man  whose  arm  is  extended  towards  you, 
worthy  of  the  Poles  who  now  hear  my  voice,  I  shall  endeavour 
to  establish  a  more  splendid  and  stable  basis;  or,  if  the  name 
of  my  native  country  amounted  to  no  more  with  my  fellow 
citizens  than  empty  words,  in  this  case  I  shall  know  how  to 
avoid  my  disaster  and  your  disgrace,  by  burying  myself  under 
Che  noble  ruins  of  our  aspiring  fortune.  But  no,  the  good 
times  of  Poland  have  returned  !  Destiny  has  not  led  Napoleon 
and  his  invinciblcs  to  the  shores  of  the  Vistula  without  an 
Qbject.  We  are  under  the  aegis  of  the  monarch  who  vanquishe 
difficulties  as  it  were  by  a  miracle ;  and  the  reanimation  of 
Poland  is  too  glorious  a  subject  not  to  have  been  left  by  the 
eternal  judge  for  him  to  achieve. 

(Signed)        Kosciusko. 
Pari^,   .Vt»r.  I. 
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No.  13. 

« 

Hote  of  CM.  Talleyrand,  Prince  of  Benevento, 
delivered  in  after  the  Armistice  between  France 
and  Prussia  was  signed. 

The  undersigned  minister  for  foreign  afiairs  has  received  his 
imperial  and  royal  majesty's  commands^  to  declare  to  their  ez« 
cellencies  the  marquis  Lucchesini  and  the  general  Vob  Zastrow, 
plenipotentiaries  of  his  majesty  the  king  of  Prussia,  as  fol« 
lows : — 

Four  coalitions,  of  which  the  last  has  brought  on  the  present 
war,  were  formed  against  France :-— all  four  ha«?e  been  con« 
quered  ;  the  victories  which  his  Imperial  and  royal  majesty- 
has  gained  over  them,  have  subjected  under  his  power  very  ex- 
tensive dominions. — Thrice  has  France,  actuated  by  a  moderation 
unexampled  in  history,  determined  to  give  back  the  whole,  or 
at  least  the  greater  part  of  her  conquests,  and  has  re-established 
princes  upon  their  thrones,  without  any  great  diminution  of 
that  power  which  they  had  forfeited  in  consequence  of  the 
emperor's  victories. — Although  the  emperor  has  thrice  acted 
in  this  manner,  yet  he  is  willing  once  more  to  display  his%x« 
iraordinary  moderation,  though  it  might  produce,  before  the 
lapse  often  years,  even  a-^fth  coalition. 

In  the  course  of  those  c^tinually  renewed  wars,  France, 
Spain,  and  Holland,  have  lost  their  colonies.  It  is  natural,  it 
IS  just,  that  tho^e  countries  which,  by  the  laws  of  war,  have 
come  into  the  possession  of  the  emperor,  should  serve  as  cpm« 
pensations  for  those  colonies.  But  the  most  material  injury 
which  the  fourth  coalition  has  done  to  France,  is,  that  the 
Porte  has  lost  its  independence.      Wallacbia  and   Moldavia 
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#ei«  gorerned  by  two  men  who  were  jortly  deposed  by  tbe 
Porte ;  but  she  has  been  forced  to  reinstate  them  in  their  dig- 
nities by  the  threats  of  Russia ;  and  those  concesnons  on  the 
pa(t  of  the  Porte  may  be  reckoned  as  actnal  conquests  by 
Bussia*  If,  therefore,  the  total  independence  of  the  Porte 
ought  to  be  a  chief  point  to  Fraince,  his  majesty  the  emperor 
would  lose  the  greatest  advantage  of  his  tictories,  if  he 
were  not  to  obtain  the  guarantee  of  the  future  independence  of 
that  power.  His  imperial  majesty,  therefore,  cannot  in  the 
least  consent  to  the  restoration  of  the  conquered  countries. 
Until  the  full  enjoyment  of"  the  rights  of  the  Porte  oTor  Wal- 
lachia  and  Moldaria  is  acknowledged,  and  its  total  indepen* 
dence  recognised  and  guaranteed. 

The  undersigned  has  the  honour  to  renew  to  their  excellen*, 
cies,  the  marquis  Lucchesini  and  the  general  Von  Zastrow,  the 
assurance  of  his  high  consideration. 

Prince  of  Benerento. 
'Berlin,  Nov.  16,  1806. 


Address  fron  tbe  Bishop  of  Saragossa^  (manu- 
factured bj  Bonaparte),  to  the  unfortunate 
Inhabitants  of  that  Citjr^  after  it  was  taken  by 
the  French* 

The  Bishop,  aftec  icceitnting  for  his  long  absence,  tells  his 
countrymen,  that«  when  he  left  them,  every  thing  was  flou« 
rishing  \  but  on  his  return,  he  found  nothing  but  havoc  and 
desolation;  and  proceeds  thusi«*From  whence  arise  all  these 
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troableg,  my  dear  sons  ?  It  seems  that  the  prophet  Jeiemiili 

had  in  his  mind  Saragosmp  when  he  said,  Sacerdole^,  <;u§ 

gemeiUet,  Virgines  ejus  squalida  et  ipsa  oppresia  amarUudine* 

Here  we  see  a  father  and  ^a  mother  expiring,  leaving  orphan 

children.    There^  were    children^  poor   innocent   creatures^ 

sacking  the  withered  breasts  of  their  mother.     Here,  again, 

were    plains    covered    with    dead    carcases,  [and    watered 

vrith  the  precious  blood  of  men  ;    there,  we  saw  houses  in 

flames,  palaces  reduced  to  ashes,  dead  bodies  heaped  together 

at  the  doors  of  the  churches,  and  which  %vere  interred  without 

any  religious  ceremony  !    Who  is-  the  cause    of    all    these 

troubles  ?  I  repeat  it,  I  shall  always  repeat  it :  ^yotcr  sitk^  your 

■  seditious  spirit,  your  forgetfulness  of   the  principles  of  the 

Gospel.      These  temples,    that    ought  to  resound  with  the 

praises  of   the  Lord,  with    the  precepts  of  charity,  with 

concord  and  peace,  have  been  converted  into  arenas  of  war. 

War,  this  formidable  plague  of  divine  anger,  which  terrible 
name  ought  never  to  be  mentioned  by  the  ministers  of  the 
Gospel,  nor  be  pronounced  in  the  temples  of  the  God  of  peace 
and  mercy ;  this  torrent,  which,  in  the  course  of  centuries, 
has  overthrown  so  many  cities,  provinces,  and  kingdoms ;  this 
inseparable  companion  of  famine,  sickness,  and  death.  It  is 
war  which  has  drawn  us  into  this  abyss  of  troubles ;  and  it  is 
by  a  special  favour  of  Providence  that  we  have  not  all  perished* 
His  mercy  alone  saved  us.  Miscricordia  Domini  quia  ncm  $umu9 
90fttsumpti,  tt  rum  drfecerunt  miseraiiones  ejus. 

Nevertheless,  have  not  these  calamities  ceased  ?  Is  not  the 
train  of  these  horrors  suspended  ?  Do  we  not  see  the  day  of 
tranquillity  shine  upon  us?  Yes,  my  dear  sons,  already  the 
horrible  noise  of  artillery  has  ceased.  We  see  no  more  showers 
of  bQmbs  and  balls  coming  down  upon  us.  The  attacks  have 
Jikewise  ceased ;  and  at  last  you  are  able  to  breathe.  Shortly, 
tradesmen  will  return  to  their  shops,  labourers  to  their  deserted 
fields,  merchants  to  their  manufactures,  curates  to  their  church* 
'  es,  and  other  ministers  of  the  Lord  to  the  laws  of  worship  and 
Xhe  benefit  of  souls. 
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•But  to  whom  are  we  indebted  for  tKia  cinexpected  happiness? 
Here^  my  dear  aons^  I  pray  yoa  to  listen  to  m«  with  the  utmost 
atteotion.    In  the  first  place,  to  God,  who  is  the  origin  and  the 
eaose  of  all;    to  the  Almighty  God,  who  raises  and  lowers 
monarchies  according  to  bis  will :  and,  after  God,  to  the  Virgin 
of  the  Pillar,  who  interceded  for  us ;  and  after  that,  to  the 
generous  heart  of  the  Great  Napoleon  ;  to  the  man  who  is 
the  mcBsengir  of  God  vpon  earth,  to  execute  his  divine  decrees, 
and  who  is  sent  to  punish  us  for  our  sins.    He  vanquished  his 
enemies,  lowered  and  raised  thrones,  and  carried  his  victorious 
eagles  from  the  borders  of  the  Tagus  to  the  Vistula,  from  the 
Seine  to  the  Danube.     Nothing  can  equal  his  power,  except 
his  clemency  and  his  goodness.     He  wished  to  forgive,  after  his 
victories;  and  it  is  in  obedience  to  his  orders,  that  his  beloved 
Lieutenant,  the  Marechal  Duke  of  Montebello,  chief  of  the 
French  army,   generously  granted  you  a  pardon,  which  yoa 
durst  not  even  hope  for.    The  sword  was  already  suspended 
over  your  heads,  and  under  our^feet  the  mine  opened  for  our 
graves.     The  last  blow  was  going  to  be  struck,  when  he  lis- 
tened to  the  voice  of  your  Junta.     In  hearing  the  cries  of  so 
many  innocent  people,  his /ttrar/  softened;  he  granted   life  to 
you,  in  promising  the  maintenance  of  our  holy  religion,  re« 
spcct  to  his  ministers,   exacting  the  oath  of  fidelity  to  your 
new  sovereign,  and  letting  justice  be  exercised  as. before,  in 
the  name' of  his  Catholic 'Majesty,   the  King,   Don  Joseph 
Napoleon. 

You  kno^  whether  his  promises  have  been  fulfilled,  and 
what  good  order  ^nd  discipline  reign  in  our  town.  Those  are 
the  motives  that  led  this  illustrious  General  here,  wbo  wishes 
to  give  a  glorious  proof  of  his  religion  and  his  piety,  and  who 
makes  us  assemble  in  this  holy  temple,  to  receive  our  oaths  of 
fidelity,  and  render  thanks  to  God  for  the  end  of  all  our 
troubles.  It  is  just,  O  my  God,*  that  we  should  all  exclaim, 
Tt  Deum  laiidamus.  We  lift  up  our  hands  to  you,  to  thank  you 
for  the  inappreciable  favour  of  peace— of  a  true  and  durable 
peace.     It  is  the  greatest  happiness  that  mortals  can  have,  and 
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I  should  W]«b>  at  the  expense  of  my  tean  and  my  hhoi,  te 
render  it  eternal.— «^See  the  Momiettr,  March  U,  1809. 
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No.  15. 

Extract  of  a  Note  presented  by  Mr.  D*Ocaritz» 
the  Spaniah  Charg6  SAffixhreB  to  the  French 
GoTernment^  Jan.  1793. 

"  What  will  contribute  to  consolidate  this  union,  which 
"  the  two  States  and  all  Europe  have  such  a  great  interest 
in,  will  be  the  issue  of  the  memorable  affair  which  at  present 
occupies  all  France,  and  draws  the  atteotiop  of  all  nations— 
the  grand  process  which  is  to  decide  the  fate  of  the  chief  of 
the  family  of  the  Bourbons,  cannot  be  looked  upon  as  foreign 
"  to  the  King  of  Spain,  and  his  Majesty  is  not  fearful  of  being 
"  accused  of  meddling  with  the  government  of  a  country  that 
*^  is  not  subjected  to  his  power  when  he  speaks  in  favour  of 
^  his  relation  and  ally,  with  a  voice  that  can  only  displease 
"  those  whose  heart  is  shut  to  all  moral  sentiment  and  com* 
"  miseration.  It  is  in  the  name  of  the  King  of  Spain,  that 
''  without  troubling  myself  about  any  of  the  discussions,  which 
would  be  misplaced  in  the  mouth  of  a  stranger,  I  shall  confine 
myself  to  a  few  reflections,  entirely  founded  upon  justice, 
"  the  rights  of  nations,  and  the  interest  of  humanity/'    (He 

then  states  his  opinions)^ **  It  is  the  wish  of  my  master  the 

**  King,  it  is  the  wish  of  the  Spanish  nation,  which  in  its  an« 
''  tiquated  character,  respecting  justice,  nevertheless  knows 
"  how  to  appreciate  noble  passions-,  as  well  as  elevated  virtues, 
*»  and  who  hopes  that  the  French  nation  will  yet  offer  to  pos- 
*'  terity  the  example  of  magnanimity  and  of  generosity,  w|pph 
'<  has  distinguished  it  till  now.     United  by  the  same  senti- 
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*'  ments,  whtch  arc  the^tnuch  more  honourable  for  the  French' 
*'  people^  as  they  contraat  more  with  the  passions  and  sagges* 
''  tions  which  they  have  to  guard  against,  how  durable  the  ties 
"  of  friendship  wo(|ld  be  between  these  two  nations.  How 
**  valuable  the  titles  would  be  tore-produce,  to  tie  these  kirofs 
'^  stiir  closer  \  How  muc^h  reciprocal  esteem^  founded  on  hu- 
*'  manity,  will  be  worthy  of  both !  It  is  with  these  views  that 
"  his  Catholic  Majesty  thought  proper  to  impart  to  the  Trench 
"  gevernment  his.  most  ardent  intercessions  ibr  the  important 
*'  afiair  that  attracts  the  attention  of  so  many  people.  If  I 
"  could  make  known  to  the  king,  that  his  greatest  wish  is 
''  fulfilled,  I  shall  be  happy  to  have  been  the  agent  of  snch  a 
"  glorious  and  humane  negotiation,  happy  to  have  served  my 
"  country  and  yours,  and  that  day  would  be  the  most  fortunate 
"  of  my  life." 


No.  16. 

Copy  of  a  Letter  from  Bonaparte  when  he  was 
in  Egypt,  to  his  Brother  Joseph:  extracted 
from  the  intercepted  Correspondence  published 
in  London. 

R£PUBUC  Francaise, 

BONAPARTE  GENERAL  EN  CHEF. 

Le  Caire,  le  7  Thermidor,  (25  JuiUet,  17^8.) 

Tu  varrd  dans  les  papier  public  la  relation  des  bataille  de 
la  conqu^te  de  I'Egypte  qui  €tk  assi  dispute  pour  ajouter  une 
feuille  i  la  gloire  militaire  de  cette  armee.  L'Egypte  est  le 
p^le  plus  riche  en  blc,  ris»  legumes,  Tiandes,  qui  existe  surla 
terre,  la  barbarie  est  a  son  conopte.    U  n'y  a  point  i'argent  pv 
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meine  poor  solder  la  troupe  je  pense  etres  en  France  dans 
mois  je  te  recommande  mes  interets.— J'ai  beaucou  de  chagrin 
domestiqae^  car  If  Toile  eat  entierement  leT^e.  Tot  leal  tne 
reste  mr  la  terre  ton  amitie  m'est  bien  chere.  II  ne  me  reste 
plas  poyr  devinir  misantrope  qu'a  te  perdre  et  te  Toir  me 
<rair.-— (I'^st  une  triste  position  que  d'avoir  a  la  fois  tons  ler 
sentimens  poar  nne  meme  personne  dans  son  coenr^-tu 
m'entend. 

Fais  ensorte  que  jaye  une  campagne  a  mon  arriv€e  soit  pres 
de  Paris  ou  en  Btirgogne  je  compte  y  passer  Phiver  et  m'y 
enierrar  je  suis  mmui  de  la  nature  humaine!  J'ai  besoin  de 
solitude  et  d'isolement^  la  grandeur  m^amm,  le  sentiment  est 
desseche,  la  gloire  est  fade,'  i^  29  ans  j'a  toute  puise*  I!  ne  me 
reste  plus  qu'a  devinir  bien  Traiment  Egoiste.  Je  comte 
garder  ma  maison,  jamais  je  ne  la  donnerai  a  qui  que  ce  soit. 
J^  n'ai  plus  de  quoi  virre !  Adieu,  mon  unique  ami,  je  n'aj 
jamais  ^t6  injaste  envers  toi.  Tu  me  dms  cette  justice  malgr^ 
le  desir  de  mon  coeur  de  l'etre-*tu  m'entend  I 

AmhroMse  ta  femme'pour  moi. 

I  have  inserted  this  letter  to  prove  my  assertion  in  page  102, 
that  the  great  Bonaparte  cannot  eyen  write  the  language  of 
the.  nation  over  vrhich  he  tyrannizes.  He  spells  it  just  as  i\e 
pronounces  it^  which  if  exactly  like  a  Savoyard. 


APPENDIX  THE  SECOND. 


**  jit  qui  sunt  hi  qui  JUmpuhlicam  ccei^paviref  HomiMes  scehratisflmit 
**  cmentis  numibutj  immune  uvaritioy  noeentinimif  idemque  tuperbissimit 
*'  quibus  Jidetf  decusy  pietoi^  postnmo  honestOy  utque  inhonesia  omnia 
qu^stui  sunt*** 

SaQost  Belli  Jugartlis  eap.  xzzi. 


«c 


IT  was  my  intention^  in  giving  an  account  of  - 
the  respectable  family*  of  St.  Cloud,  and  of  some 
of  the  members  of  the  French  government,  to 
have  added  the  speeches  of  some  of  the  latter,  for 
the  purpose  of  comparing  them  with  the  speeches 
made  by  the  same  persons  under  Roberspierre*s  go^ 
vernment ;  in  order  to  prove,*if  further  proof  should 
have  been  thought  necessary  oh  that  point,  the 
tergiversation  and  perjuries  of  all  revolutionary 
Frenchmen.  However,  I  perceived  that  that  plaa 
would  have  considerably  enlarged  this  publication, 
and  might,  perhaps,  have  been  uninteresting  to 
jsome  of  my  readers.  I  have,  therefore,  confined 
pyself  to  relating,  in  general  terms,  the  different 
opinions  of  the  republican-imperial  ministers  and 
legislators,  and  refer  the  reader  to  official  docu- 
inents  for  their  speeches. 
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The  private  intrigues  of  the  boudoirs  do  not 
come  within  the  object  of  the  Appendix,  which 
is  only  to  state  the  life,  clfaracter,  &c.  of  the 
imperial  family ,  and  of  the  leading  persons  who 
compose  the  present  government  of  France.  From 
this  it  will  be  seen,  that  had  the  French  nation 
searched  their  gallies,  their  bridewelU  or  a  com- 
mon brothel,  they  could  not  have  selected  a  more 
infamous  family  to  govern  them  than  that  which 
governs  them  at  this  day*!  This  submission,  from 
a  high-minded  people,  to  such  a  set  of  persons, 
who  now  lord  it  over  that  country,  is  hardly  to 
be  paralleled  iu  history,  and  can  only  be  con- 
sidered as  one  of  the  phenomena  of  this  age  of • 
wonders.  - 

I  have  also  thought  proper  to  add  the  various 
establishments  of  the  households  of  the  different 
members  of  the  imperial  family^  the  expenses  of 
which  are  paid  by  the  government;  in  other 
words,  by  the  country  at  large ;  not  out  of  Bona- 
parte's private  purse,  or  the  revenue  allotted  to 
him  as  chief  magistrate.  I  think  also  fit  to  state 
that,  although  Murat,  Joseph,  fee.  are  provided 
for  in  other  countries,  still  the  same  establishment 
is  kept  up  for  them  \m  Paris  as  before  they 
were  made  kings.  Tlieir  pay,  as  public  function- 
aries in  the  French  government,  is  also  continuedt 
Murat  is  grand  admiral ;  Joseph  Bonaparte,  grand 
elector ;  Beauhamois,  arch-chancellor  of  state  : 
Louis  Bonapi^rte,  constable;  each  of  which  re« 
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ceives  S.OOO^OOO  livres  per  annum,  about  90»000/. 
sterling,  besides  the  expenses  of  their  household; 
which  is  separately  paid  for  by  the  government 
Thus  it  will  be  seen,  that  the  denouement  of  the 
Revolution  is,  ^^  VAntichambrequia  voulA  entrp^ 
au  Salon.'* 


The  repudiated  EMPRESS  JOSEPHINE. 

This  lady  was  bom  in  Martinique,  and  first 
married  to  General  Beauhamois,  who  was  guil« 
lotined.  During  the  time  of  Roberspierre  she  was 
in  prison,  and  Tallien  maintained  her  two  children, 
the  present  Queen  of  Holland  and  Viceroy  oi 
Italy,  who  were  then  at  school ;  and  occasionally 
went  her  money»  and,  what  was  more  in  those 
times,  consolation.  Yet  this  woman,  whom  the 
courtiers  of  Bonaparte  represent^  as  the  model  of 
her  sex,  and  a  sovereign  pleinc  de  vertus  *,  as  a  wo- 
man who  has  a  tender  heart ;  this  woman  suffered 
her  former  benefactor  to  remain  in  the  most  abject 
poverty  for  several  years. 

After  she  was  liberated  from  prison,  she  live4 
with  Barras;  who,  on  account  of  a  family  com- 
plaint, namely,  a  bad  breath,  which  she  and  her 
children  have  to  an  uncommon  degree,  got  rid 
of  her,  by  transferring  her  to  Bonaparte. 

*  Thwoman  bad  90  nun^  viriues,  that  the  Parisiani  com- 
pared  her  to  a  bill  of  exchange,  "  qu*e.Ue  M  tir^e  par  Barras^ 
"  cndosifte  par  Cambacerfa,  ct  accept^  par  Booaparte  l" 
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Barns  played  her  a  curioiu  trick  when  Bona- 
parte was  Id  Egypt.  He  took  it  into  his 
bead  to  seize^  au  n<m  de  la  loi,  several  trunks^  full 
of  the  spoils  of  Italy,  which  Bonaparte  had  left 
under  the  care' of  his  wife,  with  strict  orders  nevw 
to  open  them,  as  they  contained  things  (^  a^ 
value,  but  which  never  should  be  opened  in  bis 
absence.  The  unsuspecting  Josephine  told  this  to 
Barras,  in  an  unguarded  moment,  and  the  dooii* 
ciliary  visit  was  made.  This  was  one  of  the  causes 
why  Bonapartewasso  much  incensed  against  Barras. 

During  Bonaparte's  absence,  however,  she  got 
douceurs  from  the  army  contractors,  as  she 
was  pushed  for  money.  She  and  Madame 
Tallien,  in  consequence  of  their  connexion  with 
Barras,  amassed  considerable  sums.  Even  till 
very  lately,'  whenever  a  favour  was  obtained 
through  the  interest  of  the  Empress,  she  took  care 
to  make  a  bargain  for  herself* 

About  three  years  ago,  an  English  gentleman 
ef  my  acquaintance  *  wanted  permission  to  return 
to  England.  I  made  interest  with  the  Empress  i 
but  she  would  not  hear  of  less  than  1 ,000  louis, 
and  200  louis  for  her  friend,  Madame  Ferrand  f , 
which  I  was  obliged  to  engage  for  by  a  bond. 

''   *  Now  in  'Londan,  and  to  whom  I  appeal  for  the  truth  of 
this  statement. 

f  Wife  of  the  Geqer^I  who  killed  himself  lately  ^t  SaM 
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Uofortunately  for  the  parties^  tbe  courier  who 
was  tbe  bearer  of  the  letter  from  JoBephioe  to  tho 
Emperor,  who  was  then  m  Polaad,  arrived  at 
head-quarters  during  the  memorable  battle  of 
JE^lau.  The  issue  of  that  battle  did  not  -dispose 
Bonaparte  to  be  very  obliging.  ]tfo  notice  wfLs 
then  taken  of  tbe  appliQation.  On  his  return^ 
Josepiiine  renewed  it^  but  without  suQcess :  her  lord 
waa  in  a  great  passion  with  her.  He  not  only 
refiised  what  she  asked»  but  wrote  to  his  minister 
of  war,  never  to  take  .any  notice  of  a  recom« 
mendation  from  the  Empress^  in  favour  of  any 
English  prisoner  of  war.  Though  Bonaparte 
knew  wellj  that  if  he  allowed  her  to  make  auek 
applications,  she  would  soon  make  large  mm»,  as 
tbe  English  pay  well ;  yet,  avaricious  as  be  is,  his 
inveteracy  towards  our  countrymen,  in  this  in** 
stance,  predominated  over  his  avarice* 

The  rapacity  of  the  £x-Enipress  is  without  ex- 
ample. There  is  not  a  trade«nan  in  Paris  to  whom 
she  is  not  indebted.  Her  income  was  large;,  h^ 
sides  1,000  louis  per  month,  which  Foucbi  wa« 
obliged  to  allow  b^r,  as  pin  money,  firooi  his  re^ 
eeipts  from  the  gaming  houses. 

Whenever  Madame  Vimpiratrice  travelle4 
through  manufacturing  towns,  and  the  poor  peo- 
ple presented  her  with  samples  of  their  industry^ 
sbe  was  good-natured  enough  to  keep  themj  but 
never  paid  for  them. 

IL  K  a 
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About  two  years  ago^  she  was  engaged  in  an 
afiair  which  caused  a  great  sensation  in  Paris. 

An  Italian  had  a  demand  upon  the  three  great 
government  contractors  *,  which  Joisephine  en- 
gaged to  get  paid^  provided  she  was  nol/orgMen: 
The  Italian  was  to  give  her  100»000  francs^  about 
4,000/.  sterling,  for  her  trouble.  A  Mr.  Perignon, 
a  notaiy  of  the  Rue  St.  Honore^  drew  up  the 
bond;  however,  the  Italian  contrived  to  get  his 
monej  without  paying  her.  The  bond  could  be 
of  no  use,  as  the  notary  had  omitted  taking  some 
precaution  with  regard  to  the  person  to  whom  it 
was  made  payable.  The  notary  took  a  man  of 
straw,  thinking  that  the  Italian,  ^bo  was  a  re- 
spectable man,  would  not  think  of  defrauding  her 
Imperial  Majesty^  otherwise  he  would  have  filled  it 
up  in  the  name  of  a  person  who  could  sue  for  the 
amount  of  the  bond  !  However,  Josephine  was 
tricked  out  of  her  money,  and  there  the  matter 
should  have  rested  ;  but,  instead  of  this,  the  rage 
of  Bonaparte  was  vented  against  the  notary,  who 
Was  deprived  of  his  functions ;  and  his  deposit  of 
50,000  francs,  (@,000/.  sterling,)  which  he  had  made, 
as  all  notaries  were  obliged  to  do,  in  the  Caisse 
d*Amortissanent,  (sinking  fund,)  was  forfeited ! ! 

The  Italian,  who  was  a  resident  of  Milan,  no 
doubt,  took  care  to  get  out  of  the  reach  of  their 
enraged  and  defrauded  Majesties. 

*  OTcrhard.  Desprez,  and  Voulerberg.    See  page  217. 
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Her  list  of  amants  has  been  very  great :  the 
^  most  favoured  were,  besides  Barras  and  Tallien, 
Rapp  and  CafareUi,  two  aids-de-camp  of  Bona- 
parte ;  Talma^  the  actor ;  a  man  of  the  name  of 
JfiiiOHy  a  spy  of  Bonaparte's  own  police;  and 
Roakan,  the  Mameluke,  who  is  also  the  cher  ami 
of  Jlis  Mafeshf  Napoleon.    The  wags  of  Paris  say, 

Sar^  Boston  est  VKpouse  de  l*Empereur  et  VEpaux 

de  VImperatrke  I  ! ! 

Shortly  after  Bonaparte's  return  from  Egypt, 
Talleyrand  wished  very  much  to  get  them  di* 
vorced;  Fouch6,  however,  opposed  it ;  and  Bo- 
naparte, from  policy,  no  doubt,  thought  proper 
to  take  the  advice  of  the  latter*  Whatever  her 
foibles  may  be  in  that  respect,  she  deserved  a 
better  fate  than  being  obliged  to  submit  to  the 
tyrannical  humours  of  a  Bonaparte. 


MADAME  BONAPARTE  (Mother). 

This  Lady  was  born  in  Switzerland.  She  be- 
came acquainted  at  Leghorn  with  her  husband, 
Mr.  Bonaparte,  where  they  were  married.  Her 
intrigues  at  Corsica  are  well  known.  She  kept  a 
brothel  there,  after  General  Marbceuf,  her  keeper, 
left  that  island. 
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Agrippina,  was  sooftthing  similar.  Were  Ma^ 
dame  Letitia  handsome^  and  in.the  prime  of  life. 
Napoleon-  would^  most  probabl/j  do  the  same  aa 
Nero  did  with  his  mothec! 


JOSEPH   BONAPARTE,    Kino  or  Spain, 
Grand  Elector  of  France, 

This  is  the  el  dest  of  the^  family,  and  a  man  of 
a  very  peaceable,  mild  disposition.  When  the 
thrones  of  Naples  and  Spain  were  forced  .upon 
him,  he  resisted  a  long  while^  but  he  was  obliged 
to  yield.  He  is  a  very  domestic  man,  a  good 
father^  a  good  husband,  and  the  poor  man's 
firiend  *. 

Joseph  Bonaparte  served  many  years  in  an 
attorney's  office  at  Marseilles,  and  married  the 
daughter  of  a  petty  woollen  draper,  his  present 
>vife.  He  was  not  brought  into  notice  till  a  year 
or  two  after  bis  brother's  elevation  to  th&  com- 
mand of  the  army  of  Italy. 

He  was,  in  the  year  1796,  appointed  a  member 
of  the  Council  of  Five  Hundred,  and  was  after^* 

*  I  know  of  several  very  charitable  acts  of  his :  amopgrt 
others  was  that  of  allowing  a  pension  of  6,000  livres  per  an* 
Bom,  2401.  sterling,  to  th«  Fenerabie  Bernardin  de  St.  Pierre, 
author  of  The  Indian  Cottag^^  Studies  of  Nature,  FmJ  and 
Virginia,  &c«  &c» 
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wards  sent  by  the  Directory  as  ambassador  to 
Rome ;  where  he  did  not  stay  long,  on  account 
of  one  of  his  suite,  a  General  Duphot,  having 
been  murdered  by  the  populace  of  Rome. 

He  then  returned  to  Paris,  and  was  again  ap- 
pointed  a  Deputy  of  the  Council  of  Five  Hundred. 
When  Bonaparte  usurped  the  government  of  France, 
he  made  his  brother  a  counsellor  of  state,  a  senator, 
and  a  king. 


PRINCESS  PAULINE, 

WIFE    OF    THE    ROMAN    PRINCE   BORGHESE. 

This  Lady  is  the  ci-devant  wife  of  General 
Le  Clerc,  who  died  in  St.  Domingo.  He  was  with 
Bonaparte  and  Murat  at  Toulon  and  Nices  was. 
imprisoned  with  them,  and  cashiered,  like  them, 
for  bad  conduct. 

Shortly  after  Bonaparte  was  appointed  to  the 
command  of  the  army  of  the  interior,  after  the 
affair  of  the  13th  Vendemiaire,  he  met  his  old 
friend,  Le  Clerc^  inviting  persons  in  the  Palais 
Royal  to  an  amiable  tite  a  tSie.  He  was^  in  short,  a 
p  of  the  lowest  order. 

Bonaparte  got  him  a  situation  in  the  army 
of  the  Sambre  and  Meuse,  then  under  the  com- 
mand of  General  Hoche.     He  was  at  Franckfort 
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on  the  Main  when  the  news  arrived  there  of  the 
preliminaries  of  peace  having  been  signed  between 
Bonaparte  and  the  Archduke  Charles;  whicb^ 
however^  did  not  prevent  Le  Clerc  plundering 
and  pillaging  the  inhabitants  of  Franckfort^  al« 
though  a  neutral  city. 

He  afterwards  served  in  the  army  of  Italy; 
and  Napoleon,  finding  him  a  fit  person  to  belong 
to  his  family^  gave  him  his  sister  Pauline  in 
marriage. 

The  Princess  Pauline  is  a  very  handsome  deli- 
cate woman^  although  a  courtezan  since  the  age 
of  fourteen^  when,  as  already  observed^  she  lived 
under  her  mother's  roof  in  a  state  of  prostitution. 
She  has  still  preserved  her  beauty. 

She  also  has  an  incestuous  intercourse  with  the 
Emperor  Napoleon ;  but  she  is  neither  so  insolent 
nor  so  proud  as  her  sister  Murat.  She  is  very  witty; 
and  very  frequently,  in  her  sallies,  tells  her  impe- 
rial family  some  bold  truths,  and  very  often  mocks 
them.  She  thinks,  I  suppose,  that,  as  she  is  maiv 
ried  to  a  genuine  Prince,  such  liberties  are  per- 
mitted. She  has' a  long  list  of  admirers;  but  the 
most  favoured  is  Lafonde,  a  tragic  performer  of 
celebrity.  Prince  Borghese,  her  husband,  is  a 
Roman  prince,  and  a  ci-devant  patriot;  was  a 
great  jacobin  when  the  French  first  entered  Rome, 
who,  in  return  for  his  kindness  towards  them,  rtmed 
him.  When  the  French  army,  in  1799,  were  obliged 
to  quit  Rome,  Borghese  followed. 
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Bonaparte,  to  usher  in  his  imperial  dignity^ 
commenced  by  giving  his  sister  in  marriage  to  a 
genuine  Prince.  The  match  in  every  respect  suited 
jBorghese,  as  he  was  very  poor^  and  his  bride  very 
rich.  Her  riches^  vrhich  she  brought  with  her 
from  St.  Domingo,  were  estimated  at  300^0002. 
sterling. 

Prince  Borghese  is  now  Governor  of  Genoa. 
Some  new  kingdom  will  no  doubt  be  given  to  him^ 


THE  PRINCESS  ELIZA^ 

LATE   DUCHESS    OF    LUCCA   AKD    PIOMBINO^    MOW 
GRAND    DUCHESS'  OF    FLORENCE. 

This  Princess  is  Bonaparte's  sister.  She  was 
born  in  1776^  and,  at  the  age  of  fifteen,  was  aU 
ready  a  perfect  syren.  Her  ajiiours,  since  she  has 
been  married  to  her  present  husband,  have  beea 
out  of  number.  Amongst  the  favoured  was  Mr. 
Hengerlo,  a  rich  contractor,  but  ruined  by  the 
government  not  long  since. 

The  insolence  of  this  woman  is  beyond  ex- 
ample. When  she  was  created  a  Princess,  she 
appointed  Mr.  D'Aligre,  son  of  the  President  of 
the  Parliament  of  Paris,  and  whose  private  re- 
venue is  'i^5,0l;0/.  sterling  per  annum,  to  be  her 
first  chamberlain.     When  I  say  she  appointed,  I 
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mean  that  Bonaparte  ordered  Mr.  D'Aligrc  io 
accept  such  a  situation,  with  a  salary  of  about 
800;.  sterling  per  annum.  It  happened  one  day, 
when  there  was  a  large  party  at  this  Princess's, 
Mr.  D'Aligre  joined  the  conversation ;  on  which 
the  Princess  said  to  him,  ''  Monsieur,  voire  place 
"estalaporteH!" 

Not  long  after,  when  she  was  at  a  baU,  she 
desired  Mr.  D^AIigre  to  take,  several  pairs  of 
shoes  in  his  pocket,  for  her  to  change ;  and  Mr. 
D'JligrevfBS  obliged  to  comply.  Query— What 
does  this  man  deserve,  pity  or  contempt  P 

Prince  Baciochi,  husband  of  the  Princess  of 
Tuscany,  is  a  Corsican,  and  was  originally  a 
marker  at  a  billiard-table.  At  the  revolution  he 
went  to  France  and  enlisted.  He  got  acquainted 
with  Lucien  Bonaparte  at  Nice,  when  the  latter 
was  a  Commissaire  de  Guerre,  and  the  former  was 
a  subaltern  in  the  French  army.  Baciochi  be- 
came a  kind  of  p-  p  for  Lucien;  and  they 
robbed  together  the  French  army,  as  well  as  they 
eould,  and  of  as  much  as  they  could.  He  never 
advanced  to  a  higher  degree  in  the  army  than 
adjutant-general.  He  attached  himself  to  Bonar 
parte's  family,  and,  in  1797,  married  the  viftuous 
Eliza. 

He  is  not  created  Grand  Duke  of  Tuscany,  not 
being  of  the  imperial  and  royal  blood;  but  he  re- 
mains content  with  the  title  of  Governor  General 
of  the  Grand  Duchy. 
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JOACHIM  MURAT, 

USURPER    OF   THE    THRONE    OF    NAPLES^    AND 
GHAND    ADMIRAL   OF    FRANCE. 

The  list  of  the  Preach  Revolution  cannot  pro- 
duce a  more  sanguinary,  cruel,  avaricious,  insolent 
and  proud  monster,  than  this  Murat,  who  in  every 
respect  resembles  his  imperial  brother-in-law  Na- 
poleon. I  have  made  myself  well  acquainted  with 
the  extraordinary  vicissitudes  which  have  attended 
the  life  of  this  barbarous  wretch.  The  facts  which 
I  now  offer  ijo  the  reader,  he  may  rely  on  being 
Authentic. 

Joachim  Murat  was  born  en  Provence,  and  }m  the 
son  of  a  nuUtre  depogte,  who  kept  a  small  inn.  In 
the  year  1784,  a  nobleman  stopped  at  the  post- 
house  to  change  horses,  and  being  pleased  with  the 
observations  and  answers  of  the  boy,  took  a  liking 
to  our  hero,  then  14  years  of  age.  The  nobleman 
asked  him  if  he  would  go  with  him  to  Paris :  the 
boy  was  glad  of  the  opportunity  of  going  to  see 
the  metropolis^  and  the  father  soon  gave  his 
consent. 

This  nobleman,  whose  name  I  did  not  take  down 
in  my  notes,  lived  in  the  Rue  Comartiii  in  Paris, 
where  Murat  did  nat  stay  long  with  him,  why,  I 
could  never  ascertain,  and  I  do  not  think  proper  to 
«tate  vrhat  I  Iwve  vaguely  heard* 
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From  that  nobleman's  house  he  engaged  himself 
as  a  scullion  in  the  Prince  of  Coode's  kitchen  at 
Chantiliy.  From  thence  I  know  that  he  was  sent 
away  for  a  petty  theft.  This  fact  was  brought  to 
light  about  fiye  years  ago,  in  the  following  singu- 
lar manner. 

Miirat  dined  at  Recamier's,  the  banker,  and  ap- 
proyed  very  much  of  the  cookery :  he  asked  M. 
Recamier  if  he  could  recommend  him  a  good 
cook,  as  his  own  was  going  away.  M.  Recamier 
said  that  it  was  yery  a-propos,  as  the  man  who 
cooked  the  dinner  was  not  his  own  cook,  but  a  man 
out  of  place,  and  an  old  Cordon  bleu,  meaning  i^ 
cook  who  had  lived  with  noblemen.  Murat  re- 
quested  Recamier  would  have  the  goodness  to  send 
him.  The  cook  was  desired  by  M.  Recamier  to 
wait  upon  Murat;  an  honour  which  the  cook 
wished  to  avoid.  M.  Recamier  wished  to  know 
his  reasons,  but  the  man  was  prudent,  and  said 
nothing.  He  was  at  last  prevailed  upon  to  go  to 
Murat. 

At  their  first  meeting,  Murat  immediately  re- 
cognized his  old  employer,  who  had  been  the 
Prince  of  Conde's  cook  at  the  time  Murat  was 
there;  the  man  knew  him,  which  vfas  the  reason 
why  he  declined  waiting  upon  him;  however^ 
Murat,  with  a  great  deal  of  effrontery,  told  him 
that  he  should  speak  to  M.  Recamier  further 
about  it.  When  Murat  saw  Recamier,  he  told 
him  that   the  cook  whom  he  had   sent  was  a 
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muiuvais  stijet,  &c. ;  Recamier  knew  that  there  was 
some  mystery  in  this  afiair.  He  again  questioned 
the  cook^  but  to  no  purpose.  He  then  told  him 
that  Mur0  said  he  had  heard  many  bad  things 
about  him^.and  further  called  him  a  '' mauvais 
sujet;''  the  moment  the  cook  heard  that,  be  dis- 
closed the  whole  history  of  Murat,  not  only  to 
M.  Recamier^  but  to  all  his  acquaintance.  This 
soon  got  to  Murat*s  knowledge,  who  had  him 
taken  up  and  exiled  to  the  Isle  de  Rhe,  together 
with  his  daughter  and  three  grand-children.  This 
was  done  to  prevent  his  children  mentioning  the 
cause  of  their  father's  exile! 

When  Murat  was  driven  «way  from  the  Prince 
of  Conde's,  he  lived  for  a  short  time  in  Paris,  but 
what  means  he  had  to  support  himself  I  have  been 
unable  to  learn*  However,  a  relation  of  his  died 
and  left  him  6000  livres,  2iOL  sterling.  This 
money  he  begged  of  his  father,  to  give  to  a  col- 
lege,  which  was  something  like  a  convent,  in  the 
aeighbourhood  where  he  was  born.  The  father 
complied  with  his  request,  and  he  was  accordingly 
entered  in  the  college  early  in  1786,  where  he  re-> 
mained  till  the  revolution.  During  the  time  he 
was  there,  he  made  great  progress  in  Latin,  mathe- 
matics, philosophy,  &c. 

When  the  college  or  convent  was  suppressed^ 
our  hero  enlisted  in  some  of  the  regiments  io 
Paris,  composed  of  cut-throats,  drafted  from 
i^yery  regiment  and  from  every  quarter  of  Franp^, 
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He  was  particularly  noticed  by  Santerre^,  and  he 
was  very  active  in  the  massacres  of  September  ; 
after  the  death  of  the  king,  he  was  ordered  off 
with  his  revolutionary  cut-throats  for  the  siege  of 
Toulon. 

When  passing  through  the  different  towns  where 
there  were  popular  societies,  this  wretch  repaired 
thither  as  a  relation  of  the  great  Marat^  whose 
nephew  he  said  he  was;  he  always  carried  about 
him  a  bone  of  a  finger  or  toe,  which  he  displayed 
as  a  trophy  or  relick^.  and  which  he  said  was  the 
joint  of  an  aristocrat ! 

A.t  Toulon  he  became  acquainted  with  Bona- 
parte, but  the  latter  had  such  a  bad  reputation  in 
that  place  that  even  Murat  was  ashamed  of  hims 
and  would  not  keep  his  company.  However, 
at  Nice,  they  afterwards  met  again^  where  they 
improved  their  acquaintance.  These  two  wretches 
caused  several  people  to  be  shot  in  a  fort,  and 
they  were  standing  by,  ordering  the  soldiers  to  fire 
in  a  manner  not  directly  to  kill  their  victims,  in 
order  that  they  might  see  the  grimaces  of  Aristo- 
crats  while  dyii^. 

These  cruelties,  added  to  divers  robberies  which 
these  men  committed,  caused  the  proconsul 
Aubry,  who  arrived  there  afterwards,  to  have 
them  arrested.  The  Emperor  Napoleon,  as  I  have 
already  observed,  obtained  his  liberation,  and  got 
to  Paris  soon  after  in  the  same  way  as  Moses  did 
when  he  conducted  the  children  of  Israel  out  of 
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the  liouse  of  bondage,  and  which  journey  wkb,  I 
belieye,  performed — on  foot  I ! ! 

Af  urat,  after  a  long  imprisonment  in  a  fort^  with 
liis  friend  Le  Clerc,  afterwards  his  brother  in  law, 
and  ^'ho  was  an  accomplice  in  the  murders  and 
robberies  above  mentioned^  was  discharged,  and 
came  to  Paris. 

After  Bonaparte's  elevation  to  tlie  command  in 
chief  of  tihe  army  of  Italy,  Murat  obtained  the 
rank  of  colonel;  was  with  him  in  his  campaigns 
in  Italy;  followed  him  to  Egypt;  and^  on  their' 
return  to  Paris,  he  contributed  to  overturn  the  Di- 
rectory: in  return  for  which  he  was  married  to 
the  youngest  sister  of  Napoleon,  whom  the  virtu- 
ous and  magnanimous  Moreau  had  refused. 

Whenever  a  commission  of  blood  is  to  be  ex- 
ecuted, Murat  is  charged  with  it,  by  his  worthy 
brother  Napoleon,  although  he  has  proved  himself 
a  coward  to  the  whole  army. 

When  at  Vienna,  in  1805,  he  was  represented, 
in  the  Moniteuf,  as  having  made  some  brilliant 
charges  with  his  cavalry.  He  was  contradicted 
by  the  late  Marshal  Lannes^  who  told  Bonaparte, 
that  if  he  did  not  contradict  those  statements  in 
the  official  paper,  he  would  take  the  first  oppor- 
tunity of  giving  Murat  the  lie;  which  he  did„  in 
a  very  public  manner.  Murat  did  not  resent  it, 
but  informed  Bonaparte  of  Lannes'  behaviour. 
Bonaparte  remonstrated  with  Lannes,  who  in  bis 
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turn  became  very  violent;  upon  which  he  was  or- 
dered off  to  Paris. 

In  the  war  with  Prussia^  the  year  following, 
Lannes  again  complained  of  the  bulletins  passing 
eulogiuras  on  Murat,  when  they  were  due  to  him. 

Lannes  at  last  challenged  Murat^  who  com* 
plained  of  it  to  Bonaparte*. 

The  Emperor  assumed  all  the  airs  of  majesty, 
and  ordered  Monseigneur  Lannes  to  appear  before 
him.  He  told  Lannes,  that  to  challenge  a  Priooe, 
whose  title  was  altesse  imperiale,  (imperial  high- 
ness,) was  equal  to  high  treason;  and  that,  unless 
he  made  a  proper  apology  to  Son  Altesse  Imperiak 
le  Grand  Due  de  Berg,  Mura't>  he  should  be 
obliged  to  send  him  before  the  Haute  Courf! 

This  menacing  language,  however,  had  a  very 
different  effect  upon  Monseigneur  Lannes  to  what 
Bonaparte  expected.  The  Marshal  raved  like  a 
madman ;  called  all  their  Imperial  Majesties  and 
Highnesses,  Sceooyards,  Polissons,  des  J —  jP— «, 
&c.  &c.  The  consequence  was,  that  Lannes  was 
put  aux  arrtts,  and  sent  off  under  an  escort  to 
Paris  J. 

*  General  Sarazzin,  who  lately  arrived  in  this  country  from 
France,  challenged  Murat,  in  Italy^  about  nine  years  ago;  bat 
the  gallant  Murat  declined  fighting.  This  proves  that  assassini 
are  always  cowards. 

f  A  superior  cotfrt,  where  only  public  functionaries  of  the 
first  order  are  tried.  ^'^'^1 

X  This  Marshal  Lannes  appears  to  hare  been  a  man  of  a  very 
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The  conduct  of  this  ruflSan  io  Spain  was  very 
sanguinary.  Indeed^  whenever  Bonaparte  wants 
some  foul  deed  executed^  he  always  commissions 
either  Murat  of  Sayary  to  execute  it. 

When  Pichegru  was  tortured,  Murat  was  always 
present;  as  also^  when  the  Duke  D'Enghien  was 
assassinated^  Murat  had  the  management  of  the 
process  and  the  execution. 

I  have  no  doubt  but^  if  Bonaparte  dies  a  natu-^ 
ral  death,  Murat  will  usurp  the  sovereign  power. 
In  that  case,  the  system  in  France,  with  regard  to 
its  internal  state,  as  well  as  exterior  relations,  .will 
not  be  much  changed.  Murat  is  not  so  insane  as 
Bonaparte,  but'  is  equally  wicked,  and  very  am- 
bitious; of  this  he  has  not  long  since  given  proofs. 
When  these  constellations  were  all  at  Bayonne^ 
after  the  kidnapping  affair,  Bonaparte  intended 
that  his  sister,  Madame  Murat,  should  be  ap- 
pointed Queen  of  Naples,  and  that  Murat,  not 
being  of  the  imperial  Hood,  should  be  named 
Governor  General  of  the  Two  Sicilies.  Murat, 
however,  protested  against  this  affront.  A  great 
deal  of  abusive  language  took  place  on  both  sides. 
Murat  obtained  the  victory. 

independent  spirit.  A  tradesman  in  Paris,  in  whose  veracity  I 
can  trust,  told  me,  that  Lannes  had  requested  him  to  recommend 
a  footman  to  him.  He  recommended  one.  '' De  quel 'pays 
'•  est  il?**  said  Lannes.  *'  II  est  Corse,  Monseigneur,"  said  the 
tradesman*  "  J^h !  je  n'en  veux  point.  Nous  en  avons  deji 
assez.^ 
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This  man,  who  is  known  ta  all  France  to  ha?e 
been  an  obscure  vagabond^  still  wishes  people  to 
suppose  that  he  is  of  a  good  family.  He  affects 
all  the  manners  of  a  Grand  Seigneur^  and  wishes 
to  pass  for  a  Scaoant.  If  he  could  make  it  appear 
that  he  was  descended  of  a  good  family,  this  would 
be  to  him  beyond  a  price. 

About  six  years  ago,  an  article  appeared  in  the 
Paris  papers^  dated  from  Ratisbon,  stating,  "  thiU  a 
*'  Count  Murat  arrived  in  that  city  from  Vieima, 
*^  supposed  to  be  a  cousin  of  the  celebrated  Freodi 
*'  General  Murat"  As  this  was  before  the  creation 
of  noblesse  in  France,  the  article  in  question  was, 
of  coursCj  intended  to  make  Frenchmen  belioTe 
that  Murat  was  of  the  ancien  rdglnie ! 


CAROLINE  MURAT, 

QUEEN   OF   N4FLE8,    SISTER    OF   BQNAPABTE. 

A  MORE  wicked,  debauched  woman,  there  is 
not  in  all  France.  This  woman  has  publicly  lived 
with  her  brothers.  Napoleon  and  Lucien,  and  has 
publicly  boasted  of  it.  She  is  extremely  jealous 
of  the  Queen' of  Holland,  as  she  wishes  to  have 
all  the  power  over  her  imperial  brother  and  lover. 
That  unnatural  connexion  is  k^t  up  to  Ak  lioor 
with  Napoleon, 
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With  Lucien  Bonaparte^  Murat  was  to  have  had 
a  duel  about  his  lady;  however,  as  fighting  is  not 
iAuT9i*s  forte,  the  affair  was  decided  by  Napoleon. 
He  sent  off  Lucien  as  ambassador  to  Spain. 

IVladanie  Murat  has  two  lovers^  besides  her  bro- 
ther Napoleon,  viz.  General  Beaumont,  and  young 
Flauhault,  her  husband's  aid-de-camp,  who  is  a  son 
of  Talleyrand's,  by  Madame  de  Flauhault,  now 
married  to  a  Portuguese  nobleman,  Mr.  de  Souza, 
who  has  filled  various  diplomatic  missions,  and  has 
been  of  late  years  in  Petersburgh. 

Madame  Murat  is  also  a  notorious  swindler,  and 
is  eonniected  with  all  the  black-legs  of  Paris,  whom 
she  invites  to  her  parties,  and  who  share  the  spoil 
with  her  Majesty. 


LUCIEN  BONAPARTE. 

It  seldom  happens,  that  wicked  men  can  put 
faith  in  each  other.  A  robber  is  extremely  suspi** 
cious  of  his  comrade,  if  he  thinks  him  to  be  as 
arrant  a  rogue  as  himself.  This  remark  will  apply 
to  the  distrust  and  jealousy  harboured  by  Napoleon 
against  Lucien;  who,  though  as  vicious  as  his 
brother  in  every  respect,  is  more  calm,  more  tran- 
quil, is  more  premeditated,  is  of  a  less  turbulent 
temper,  and  has  not  that  degree  of  insanity  about 
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him  which  his  brother  has.     lo  private  life,  Lucien 
18  as  bad  as  Napoleon;  in  the  political,  he  is  not 
so  dangerous,  because  he  is  not  a  military  man. 
Napoleon  well  knows  that  Lucien  is   a  man  of 
considerable  talents,  has  read  much,  and  has  cul- 
tivated his  mind.     He  appears  affable^  and  has  a 
great  deal  of  the  suaviter  in  inodo.     He  is  of  a 
very  independent   mind^    and  will   not  implicitlj 
receive  a  command  from  his  brother.     Lucien  is 
too  ambitious  to  have  a  kingdom  inferior  to  his 
brothers,  Joseph,  Louis,  or  Jerome;  and  Napoleon 
is  afraid  to*  make  him  a  king  of  a  powerful  nation. 
He  knows  that  Lucien  would  not  easily  receive 
laws  from  him,  or  put  in  force  any  decree  ema- 
nating from  his  mad  brain ;  therefore  Lucien  is 
kept  at  a  distance.     Besides,  Napoleon  knows  that 
Lucien  does  not  entertain  any  high  opinion  of  his 
talents.     I  believe  there  are  very  few  men  who 
judge  of  Napoleon's  capacity  better  than  Lucien: 
he  does  not  think  highly  of  him.     In  that  opinion 
he  and  Talleyrand  coincide. 

A  sketch  of  this  man's  life  may  not  be  uninte* 
resting  to  the  reader. 

Lucien  Bonaparte  was  born  in  the  year  1774. 
He  came  to  France  in  1793,  and  became  an  as- 
sistant usher  to  a  primary  school  at  Marseilles, 
where  he  soon  after  his  arrival  married  an  inn- 
keeper's daughter.  Some  few  years  after  this,  he 
had  his  wife  destroyed. 

When  his  brother  was  appointed  commander  in 
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chief  of  the  army  of  Italy^  Lucien  ohtaioed  the 
Situation  of  a  commissaire  de  giierre,  in  ^rhich  post 
he  soon  amassed  a  considerable  fortune*. 

When  he  was  at  Genoa^  he  became  an  owner 
of  a  privateer,  or  rather  a  pirate.  The  depreda- 
tions committed  by  that  vessel  excited  the  animad«> 
versions  of  all  the  French  papers.  One  case,  in 
particular,  made  a  great  noise  in  Paris.  A  vessel 
from  Morocco  was  bound  to  some  port  in  Italy ; 
she  was  met  by  Lucien 's  privateer,  and  carried 

*  The  depredations  committed  by  the  different  Employes  in 
the  French  armies  are  inconceivable.  I  cannot  conceire  how 
the  all-grasping  robber,  who  is  acquainted  with  this^mode  of 
plunder,  permits  it  to  be  carried  on  to  such  an  extent  as  it  is. 
It  may  not  be  uninteresting  to  an  English  reader,  to  make  him 
acquainted  with  the  manner  in  which  it  is  put  iu  execution. 

The  persons  who  have  the  care  of  the  provisions,  clothing, 
&c.  are  called  Gardes  Magazins,  (store -keepers) ;  their  pay  is 
only  one  hundred  louis  per  annum,  but  then  only  men  of  pro« 
perty  can  make  such  a  situation  lucrative.  The  person  who 
conveys  the  order  for  the  delivery  of  the  articles  is  an  Inspec« 
tor,  who  receives  his  order  from  the  Commissat'y  at  War;  the 
latter  receives  it  from  the  Colonel  of  the  Regiment.  If  5,000 
pair  of  shoes,  for  instance,  are  wanted,  an  order  is  given  for 
10,000  pair,  and  these  four  leeches  share  the  amount  of  the 
surplus  5,000.  The  Garde  Magazin  must  make  the  advance 
for  the  profits  of  his  three  accomplices  in  hard  cash.  By  such 
means  the  government  is  robbed  of  one  half  of  every  article 
which  is  consumed  by  the  armies.  I  have  given  tliis  statement, 
as  there  are  persons  who  imagine  that  every  thing  in  the  French 
army  is  upon  the  best  footing. 

Many  men^  now  rolling  in  their  carriages  in  Paris,  were  ori- 
ginally only  Gardes  Magazins. 
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into  Ajaccio^  in  Corsica^  where  she  was  con- 
demned; the  crew  were  imprisoned^  and  after- 
wards sent  from  the  island  in  an  open  boat.  How- 
ever^ they  found  their  way  to  Marseilles^  and  the 
captain  found  means  to  go  to  Paris^  where  he  made 
the  affair  known. 

The  cause  came  on  before  the  Prize  Court ;  but 
it  was  so  barefaced  a  robbery  that  the  President 
informed  the  Directory  of  it;  the  consequence 
was^  that  the  Turk  was  arrested,  and  conveyed 
under  an  escort  to  Marseilles,  where  he  and  his 
crew  took  their  passage  on  board  of  some  neutral 
for  Sicily*,  with  a  pretty  good  specimen  of  Frendt 
republican  fraternity  and  civilization ! ! 

On  the  18th  Brumaire,  it  was  Lucien  who  gained 
the  day,  as  I  have  already  mentioned  in  this  work. 
In  return  for  which,  his  brother  appointed  him 
Minister  of  the  Interior.  His  conduct  in  that 
situation  was  infamous  beyond  example:  he  robbed 
and  pilfered  in  every  direction.  His  intrigues 
and  debaucheries  with  the  fair  sex  were' number- 
less. At  his  office,  he  violated  a  young  lady  of 
eighteen;  her  screams  brought  all  the  clerks  of  the 
office  to  the  minister's  apartment.  This  affair  made 
a  great  sensation;  and  his  arnours  "with  his  sister 
Murat  contributed  in  a  great  degree  to  his  bro- 
ther's removing  him  from  Paris ;  and  accordingly 
he  was  sent  as  ambassador  to  Madrid. 

*  For  the  particulars  of  this  robbery,  I  refer  the  reader  to 
the  Moniteur  of  the  year  vii.  No.  33(3. 
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Very  soon  after  he  went  to  Badajos,  to  treat  for  ^ 
peace  with  Portugal.  The  sine  qud  rum  was  to  be 
a  private  douceur  to  him  of  six  millions  of  livres^ 
about  280^000/.  sterling  $  but^  as  the  government 
of  Portugal  had  not  specie  to  give^  they  paid  him 
in  rough  diamonds. 

Soon  after  his  return  to  Paris>  a  Mr.  Salomons, 
a  rich  diamond  merchant^  from  London,  went 
there  to  purchase  them. 

Lucien  was  appointed  member  of  the  Tribunate 
on  his  return,  and  made  some  very  good  speeches. 
He  was  aft;erwards  made  senator,  but  did  not  get 
beyond  that.. 

Shortly  before  the  farce  of  Imperialism  took  place, 
Lucien  married  a  Madame  Jaubertan,  the  widow  of 
an  exchange  broker,  a  woman  of  loose  morals. 
^  Comment,'''  said  Bonaparte  to  Lucien, ''  vous  savez 
*^  ce  qui  se  passe  maintenant,  et  vous  allez  6pouser 
•*  une  catin  !*'  "Eh  bien,"  replied  Lucien,  *•  elle 
"  est  au  moins  jeune  et  jolie  !"  Bonaparte  felt  the 
sarcasm.  After  that  interview,  they  never  saw 
each  other.  Lucien  having  expressed  his  disap- 
probation of  the  murder  of  the  Duke  D'Engbien, 
and  of  the  conduct  of  his  brother  towards  General 
Moreau,  he  received  an. order  from  Begnier,  the 
grand  judge,  then  minister  of  police,  to  quit  Paris 
in  twenty-four  hours,  and  France  in  eight  days,  and 
to  take  all  his  family  with  him  1 11 
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JEROME  BONAPARTE, 

A  YOUNG  man  who  has  not  a  bad  character^ 
and  very  much  like  his  two  brothers,  Louis  and 
Joseph.  His  being  obliged  to  quit  Miss  Paterson 
was,  I  am  well  persuaded,  contrary  to  his  own 
inclination;  but  he  could  not  oppose  the  com- 
mands of  his  brother. 


CARDINAL  FESCH. 

This  man  is  a  Swiss  by  birth.     He  was  in 
priest's  orders  when  the  revolution  hrcke  out ;  and 
haying  always  been  a  mauvais  sujct,   was  happy 
to  embrace  the  opportunity  of  throwing  away  his. 
cahtte,  for  something  more  profitable  and  suitable 
to  his  inclinations.    He  accordingly  b^gan  by  or- 
ganizing a  jacobin  club,  at  Basle,  in  179S;  and, 
having  been  guilty  of  various  swindling  tricks,  was 
banished  firom  that  place.    He  then  went  to  Savoy, 
to  join  General  Montesquieu,  in  whose  army  be 
served  os/ourrier.    He  gradually  advanced;  and 
Bonaparte,  when  commander  in  chief  of  the  army 
of  Italy,  made  him  a  commissairc  de  guerre. 

Commissary  Fesch  did  not  think  proper  to  follow 
his  nephew  to  Egypt,  but  continued  in  the  army. 


He  was  driven  away  from  the  arniy  of  Naples 
by  General  Cbampionnet.  H0  then  went  to  Paris^ 
wh^re  be  lived  by  gamblings  and  by  every  Species 
of  vice  and  debauchery. 

When  Bonaparte  returned  from  Egypt^  Fesch 
was  again  employed,  bat  shortly  after  was  ordered 
by  his  pious  nephew  tp  return  tp  the  church.  When 
the  concordat  was  signed  with  the  pope^  this  wretch 
was  made  archbishop  of  Lyons^  and  at  last  was 
made. a  cardinal. 

The  intrigues  of  his  Eminence  with  the  fair  sex, 
whilst  at  Lyons  and  at  Rome,  where  he  was  sent 
as  ambassador,  would  fill  a  volume. 


FANNY  DE  BEAUHARNOIS,  at/EEN  of 

Holland. 

It  is  with  infinite  regret  that  I  am  obliged  to 
give  this  lady  a  place  in  this  abominable  descrip«> 
tioh  of  the  Court  of  St.  Cloud. 

That  she  was  pregnant  by  the  tyrant  of  the 
French,  before  she  was  married  to  her  present  hus- 
band,  cannot  be  denied.  But  his  will  is  law.  Who 
can,  who  durst  resist  bis  arbitrary  mandate^  issued 
either  from  the  field,  the  cabinet,  or  the  boudoir  ? 

The  lady  I  am  now  writing  about  is  as  affable 
now,  as  queen,  as  when  sh^e  was  Mademoiselle 
Fanny.     She  is  very  charitable  and  compassion- 
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ate ;  and  always  ready  to  serve  any  one  with  bar 
interest^  which  is  very  *  great,  having  been,  and 
still  continuing,  a  great  favourite  of  Bonaparte's. 
Upon  the  whole,  her  conduct  forms  a  striking  con* 
trast  with  the  sisters  of  his  Imperial  Majesty. 


LOUIS  BONAPARTE,  King  of  Holland. 

A  GOOD,  honest,  welUmeaning  young  man.  I 
believe  every. citizen  of  Holland  will  confirm  this 
statement.  I  have  seen  a  number  of  bad  things 
imputed  to  him,  in  some  publications  which  have 
appeared  in  this  country.  No  one  will  accuse  me 
of  partiality  for  the  Bonapartean  race ;  bat  truth 
compels  me  to  contradict  these  accounts.  Louis 
Bonaparte  has  never  been  on  good  terms  with  bis 
wife.  Forced  marriages  seldom  make  the  partia 
happy  i  on  such  occasions  still  less. 


HOUSEHOLD  OF  THE  EMPEROR. 

Fint  AlmoDer         •  .        .        lOOOl.  sterling  per  anQQin 

FiTe  ordinary  Almoners        .        .      7501.  each 
Two  Chaplains        .        •  .        5001.  ditto 

A  Master  of  the  Ceremonios  of  the 

Chapel        .         •        •       .        7501. 
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Grand  Marshal  of  the  PsihcefDtirocJ  SOOOK  sterling,  per  annam. 
Three  PrefecU  of  the  Palace        •        7501.  each 
Two  Marshals  of  the  Household  5001.  d'tto 

P^oar  Fourriers  du  Palais  .  5001.  ditto 

Seventeen  Governors  of  the  Imperial 

Palaces      .         •         •         .         lOOOl.  ditto 
A  Grand  Chamberlain  .  80001. 

Pifty    Chamberlains^  (their  number 

is  not  limited*)         .  .  lOOOl.  ditto 

Two  SecreUries  of  the  Cabinet  lOOOh  ditto 

Four  under  Secretaries  .  5001.  ditto 

Two  Librarians  •  •  SOOU  ditto 

A  Director  of  Music         .  .  300U 

A  Composer  of  Music  of  his  Majes* 

ty's  Chapel        •         •  .         5001. 

Twelve  Singers,  the  principal,  the 

celebrated Crescentini,  receives   20001* 
The  others        •  .  •  7501. 

A  Dfrector  of  the  Private  Theatres      5001. 
Performers  from  the  Public  Theatres, 

selected  to    form   the    Private 

Comedians  of  his  Majesty,  and 

paid  extra. 
A^  Grand    Master    of  the    Horse 

(Caulaincoort)  •  •         20001. 

Six  Masters  of  the  Horse  •         lOOOl.  each    . 

A  Governor  of  the  Pages        •        JOOOl. 
Two  Sub -Governors        .  .        ^500Keach 

Ten  Professors  of  the  Pages         •       1501.  ditto 
Thirty-seven  Pages  •  100  louis  each 

A  Grand  Master  of  the  Hunt  (Ber- 

thier)        •        •        .         .        3000l« 
Twelve  Deputies  •  •  ,     750U  each 

A  Grand  Master  of  the  Ceremonies 

(Segur)        .  .  •     50001. 

*  I  understand  he  is  to  create  3M« 
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Four  Maiten  of  the  CeremoBm        lOCXA.  each 
A  First  Steward  (Dara)  .  SOOOh 

Four  Stewards  .  •  7^01* 

A  Grand  Administrator  <^  the  Jmpe* 

rial  Forests  .  •         iOOOL 

Six  Administrators  •  «  500l.  each 

A  Principal  Painter  •  1500i« 

Ten  Architects      '      •  .         lOOOl.  each 

A  First  Physician         .  •         20001. 

Nine  Physicians  in  Ordinary  5001.  each 

A  First  Surgeon  •  •         lOOOK 

Eleven  Surgeons  in  Ordinary  500l«  each 

A  First  Apothecary  .  3C0l, 

Three  Apothecaries  in  Ordinary 
A  Superintendant  of  the  Emperor's 

Estates  ..  .  lOOOl. 

Four  Intendants  .  .  5001.  each 

A  Treasurer  General  of  the  Crown    20001. 
Thirteen  Deputy  Treasurers  500l.  «ach 

A  Secretary    of   State  of  the  Im- 
perial Family,    (Regnault   de 

St.  Jean  D'Ancelev)       .         SOOOl. 
This  Mr.  Regnault  enjoys  a  great  many  other  l^icrative  atloiCtens. 
Viz. — Counsellor  of  State        -         lOOOl.  sterling,  per  auniUB 
President   of   the    Section  of    the 

Council  of  State  •  400l.  extra 

Mimsihre  d*Eiut        •        .        •     20001. 
Grand    Procuretir   Imperial  of  the 

High  Coui:t        .        -        .      15Q0I. 
Member  of  the  Grand  Order  of  the 

Legion  of  Honour  -  4001. 

Thus  Mr.  Regnault  is  well  providjBd  for. 
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HOUSEHOLD  OF  THE  EMPRESS. 

A.  Grand  AlmoD^r  •  lOOOl*  sterling,  ptr  anovm 

A  First  Lady  of  Honour  •  8OOL 

Twenty-nine  Ladies  in  Waiting  6501. 

A  Knight  of  Honour  •  7501. 

A  Grand  Chamberlaiu  *  15001. 

Six  Chamberlain!  •  750L 

A  Grand  Master  of  the  Horse  lOOOl. 

Three  Masters  of  the  Horse  7501. 

A  First  Secretary  •  7501. 


HOUSEHOLD  OF  THE  MOTHER  OF  THE 

EMPEROR. 

A  Grand  Almoner  -               750?^  sterling,  per  annoqi 

Two  Chaplains               -  •        5001. 

A  Lady  of  Honour        •  •        8OOK 

Fire  Ladies  in  Waiting  •             650L 

Two  Chamberlains        •  •         7501. 

A  Grand  Master  of  the  Horse  1 OOOL 

Two  Masters  of  the  Horse  .         7501; 

A  Secretary        •            •  •        750L 


HOUSEHOLD  OF  THE  PRINCE 

BORGHESE. 

A  Grand  Almoner. 

Two  Chaplains. 

Four  Chamberhunt  for  the  Prince* 

'  M  M  4 
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AGnnd  Marshal  of  the  Palaca. 
A  Prefect  of  the  Palace. 
Three  Masters  of  the  Horse* 
A  Master  of  the  Ceremonies* 
A  Chief  Secretary. 


FOR  THE  PRINCESS  BORGHESE. 

Two  Ladies  of  Honour. 

Nine  Ladies  in  Waiting. 

Five  Chamberlaine. 

Four  Masters  of  the  Horse* 

A  Chief  Secretary. 

A  Steward  for  the  Prince  and  Princess. 

An  Administrator  of  the  Household* 

A  Governor  of  the  Pages. 

Six  Professors  of  the  Pages. 

A  Master  of  the  Chapel. 

Two  First  Physicians. 

IVo  Surgeons. 

An  Apothecary. 

N.  B.  The  same  Estabh'shment  as  that  of  the  repudiated 
Empress  Josephine  is  kept  up  by'Murat  and  his  wife,  Joseph 
Bonaparte  and  his  wife,  and  Louis  Bonaparte  and  his  wife; 
and  the  salaries  of  the  Officers  of  the  Household  are  the  same 
as  those  of  the  Empress. 

Although  Bonaparte  has  given  great  splendour 
and  lustre  to  his  imperial  establishments,  he  has 
not  made  any  provision  for  the  sick  and  poor  in 
hisv  country.  For  the  former  there  are  but  very 
few  hospitals.    In  Paris^  where  the  population  is 
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600,000  persons,  there  is  only  one  hospital,  (Hdtel 
Dieu)  ;  but  the  accommodations  are  so  bad,  that 
there  are  two,  sometimes  three  persons,  who  have 

# 

different  diseases,  put  together  in  the  same  bed. 
As  to  the  poor,  there  are  a  few  workhouses  in 

,  Paris,  (Hospices,)  but  their  means  are  so  slender, 
that  they  can  scarcely  provide  for  more  than  two 
hundred  persons  in  all. 

The  government  is,  in  fact,  bound  to  do  it.  The 
local  taxes,  which  are  raised  upon  the  provisions  on 
entering  Paris,  bearing  the  name  of  octrois  de  bien* 
faisance  *,  were  to  have  been  applied  to  tlie  main- 
tenance of  the  poor  only ;  instead  of  that,  they 
are  applied  to  very  different  purposes.  Bonaparte 
wants  too  much  for  himself  and  his  relations;  he 
will  not  spare  any  for  his  sick  and  poor  subjects. 
I  was  at  Versailles  with  a  party,  and  a  French 

,  gentleman  said  to  a  very  witty  young  English  lady, 
*>'  Well,  Mademoiselle,  what  do  you  think  of  our 
<*  palaces  ?  You  have  not  any  thing  so  magnificent 
"  in  England  P"^— «'  No,  Sir,  but  we  have  hospitals 
*•  for  the  sick  and  poor  !" 

•  See  page  214. 
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cambacerH 


ARCH- CHANCELLOR  OF  THE  EMPIRE. 

"  Ce  renegat  a  barbe  grise, 

"  De  Roberspierre  aDcien  patron^ 

Porte  empreinte  la  paillardise 

Sur  sa  figure  de  guenon ; 

Si  vous  avez  peaa  douce  &  fine 

Et  ch&ke  de  reins  d'Apollon* 
*'  Vite,  il  YOiiA  luit  a  la  sourdine 

II  yous  attrappe,  &  sans  fa^on 

Du  plat  d'une  main  pateline^ 
**  II  yous  caresse  1e  menton  ; 
"  La  luzure  adouctt  son  ton, 
^  De  petia  nom*  dcmx^  il  tous  nonune, 
"  £t  muffle  en  plein  jour,  il  est  bomme 
*'  A  vilitiscr  son  gar^on.' 


•4 
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Of  all  the  noxious  animals  which  the  French 
Revolution  has  produced^  this  man  ranks  first. 
He  is  not  without  talent  and  reading ;  but  a  being 
entirely  void  of  feeling,  and  cfuel^  if  it  be  neces- 
sary to  keep  up  his  situation. 

He  is  one  of  the  greatest  epicures  in  France, 
and  is  supposed  to  have  la  meiUeure  cuisine  *. 

Every  week  he  has  large  dinner  parties;  and, 
generally,  once  a  month,  some  new  dish  is  in* 

^  Wbich  signifies  the  best  kitchen,  or  where  the  best  cookery 
is  made. 
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reoted  by  his  cook,  to  please  the  palate  of  this 
sensualist.  His  Maitre  d'H6td  is  as  celebrated 
for  gluttony  as  himself;  to  him  the  famous  ^/;7ta- 
nach  des  Gourmands  is  dedicated. 

Cambac^s  is  addicted  to  anunnaA/ra/propensity, 
Cakmhourgs  (  puns  )  are  continually  played  off  upon 
him,  which  will  scarcely  admit  of  a  translation ;  and* 
even  if  they  did,  would  be  very  improper  to  be  made 
known  to  an  English  reader ;  although  every  lady 
in  Paris  is  immediately  put  aufait  to  any  thing 
that  has  been  said  about  him.  I  do  not 
know  any  individual  of  the  constellations  of  St« 
Cloud  so  much  despised  as  this  man,  as  it  is  still 
in  the  recollection  of  every  Frenchman,  what  a 
sanguinary  part  he  played  when  Louis  XVI.  was 
under  trial,  and  of  what  republicanism  he  boasted* 
Now,  that  the  scene  is  changed,  he  nev^  walks 
out  without  being  decorated  with  all  his  stars,  five 
or  six  in  number  1 

Very  shortly  after  the  farce  of  his  having  been 
created  a  prince,  he  said  to  his  secretary,  Monoel  *» 
«f  When  you  are  in  company,  you  may  call  me 
"  Votre  AUesse  Sirinissime,  (your  serene  highness), 
^<  but  when  we  are  enlre  ?iotiSy  that  is  superfluous^ 
^  and  Monseigneur  tout  bonnement  mffira  !  I  ( My 
5*  Lord  only  will  be  sufficient).*'  What  a  High- 
ness 1  What  a  Lord  ! 

*  Son  of  the  performer  4>f  that  name,  and  who  are  both  ce« 
lebrated  for  certain  propensitiet. 
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A  sketch  of  this  man's  life  may  not  be  unin-^ 
teresting  to  the  reader. 

Cambac6res   was^    before    the    revolution,    an 
awcal  at  Montpellier.    Afler  that,  he  thought  it 
more  profitable  to  come  and  **  brailler  *''  in  Paris. 
He  could  not  get  himself  elected  as  deputy  in  bis 
department,  either  for  the  Constituent  or  Legis- 
lative Assembly ;  but  he  became  a  member  of  the 
Convention,  not  for   the    department    where   he 
came  from,  but  for  another.     He  voted  for  the 
death  of  the  king.      He  was  appointed  president 
of  a  committee  of  sixteen,  to  inquire  whether  an 
appeal  to  the  people  in  favour  of  the  unfortunate 
monarch  could  be  granted.    The  demand  of  the 
king  was  rejected ;  and  Cambac^r^s  was  the  orator 
in  the  Convention,  in  the  name  of  the  Committee, 
and  made  a  very  violent  speech  on  that  occa- 
sion.     Carnot,  Sieyes,  Tallien,  and  Barrere,  who 
were  also  members  of  that  committee,  have  assured 
me,  that  Cambacer^s  was  the  most  violent  member 
of  the  committee. 

Cambacer^s,  jointly  with  Merlin  and,  Danton, 
were  the  framers  of  the  revolutionary  tribunal. 
He  was  also  one  of  the  members  of  the  Council 
of  Five  Hundred,  and  made  a  very  republi- 
can speech  on  a  motion  that  all  the  members  of 
both  councils  should  take  the  oath  of  hatred  to 
royalty. 


*  Ad  expression  of  Mirabau's*    See  note  to  page 
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Daring  the  Directory  he  was  minister  of  justice, 
and  was  in  that  situation  when  he  conspired  with 
Bonaparte  to  overturn  that  government  which  he 
himself  had  framed,  to  which  he  had  sworn  fide- 
lity, and  whicb,  as  minister  of  justice,  he  was 
bound  to  maintain. 

This  man  is  despised  by  all  parties.  In  the 
year  179^>  a  royalist  conspiracy  was  detected  in 
Ps^ris,  at  the  head  of  which  was  a  man  of  the  name 
of  Lemaitre.  Cambaceres's  name  figured  there 
very  conspicuously.  However,  he  contrived,  by 
his  sans  culotte  phrases^  and  by  his  quibbles,  to 
get  himself  acquitted ! 

This  I  am  certain  Bonaparte  does  not  knoWy  and 

» 

I  now  communicate  it  to  his  Imperial  Majesty, 
that  about  five  years  ago,  Cambacerte  was  doing 
all  in  his  power  with  the  agents  'of  Louis  XVIII; 
to  get  an  amnesty  in  case  of  a  counter-revolution  ; 
and  I  rather  think  he  succeeded,  though  I  will  n«t 
be  positive  on  this  subject.  I  do  not  know  whether 
the  King, has  granted  him  that  favour.  ' 

His  salary,  as  arch-chancellor,  is  200,000/.  ster- 
ling, for  which  he  is  obliged  to  give  dinners  to  all 
the  public  functionaries,  &c.  &c. 
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LE  BRtJN, 

ARCH^TREASURER  OF  THE  EUnHE. 

A  VERY  different  character,  in  every  respect,  to 
the  preceding.  Le  Brun  was  a  poet  before  the 
Tevolution ;  is  a  man  of  learning,  sense^  and  pro- 
bity. In  the  Constituent  Assembly,  as  well  as  ia 
the  Council  of  Ancients,  he  was  always  distin* 
giiished  for  his  moderation.  He  only  spoke  on  the 
subject  of  finance.  Mr.  Le  Brun  is  not  at  all  a 
favourite  of  Bonaparte. 
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C.  M.  TALLEYRAND  DE  PERIGORD, 

PRIMCB     OF     BENEVENTO,      VICE    ARCH   CHAN- 

CELLOR  OF  STATE* 

Salary  one  million  of  livres  per  annum— 45,0001.  sterling: 


"  La  Roqv£t  dans  son  temt,  Pbbigord  dans  le  niirc,^ 

^*  Punnt  ious  deux  Eviques  d'Auttm, 

**  TAMVrfB  en  k  portrait  del'wh^ 
'^  Ah  /«-«i  MouEMi  €tu  cannA  I'autre !  I** 

ClIBNIEK*. 

Tfl<  reader  must  bare  perceived  that  some  kind 
of  iotimacjr  existed  between  M*  Talleyrand  and 
myself;  tbat  intimacy  existed  for  upwards  of  15 
moortfas^  during  which  time^  I  am  certain  that 
ont  dag  did  not  pass,  without  my  seeing  that  gen- 
tleman. 

I  believe^  therefore,  no  man  has  had  better 
meitns  of  forming  a  judgment  of  bim^  than  /  have 
had.  Nor  can  it  have  escaped  the  reader^  that 
Talleyrand^s  conduct  to  me  personally  was  not 
such  as  to  entitle  him  to  any  share  of  my  esteem. 
But  I  say  honestly,  that  I  have  no  ill  will  towards 
him  ofl  account  of  the  treatment  I  received  from 

*  The  above  liaef  were  written  by  Cheuier,  and  were  very 
much  approved  in  Paris.  La  Roquet  was  a  former  Bishop-  of 
Autun,  and  Motihrc,  it  seems,  had  him  in  view  when  he  wrote 
his  celebrated  comedy  of  Tartuffe. 
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kirn.     I  know  that  he  acted  in  subserTience  to  the 
will  of  his  tyrant. 

An  injury  received  naturally  excites  indignm* 
tioUj  and  the  person  injured  is  easily  excusedj  if  he 
embraces  an  opportunity  presented  to  him  of  re- 
yenge. — I  act  however,  on  the  present  occasionj 
on  quite  diflferent  principles;  I  write  not  from 
resentment  of  the  wrongs  I  have  sufferedj  or  from 
personal  feeling ;  I  write  that  the  world  may  be 
made  acquainted  with  facts  which  as  yet  are  not 
generally  known.  If,  in  writing  on  the  atrocities 
of  Bonaparte,  I  have  let  epithets  escape  me, 
which  may  be  thought  too  strong,  my  defence  is, 
that  a  historian  ought  to  do  justice,  and  when  he 
describes  the  cruelties  of  a  tyrant,  he  must  call  him 
cruel.  Were  the  devil  to  sit  to  a  painter,  it  would 
be  impossible  that  the  artist  could  represent  him 
as  an  angel !  He  must  draw  the  likeness^  and  the 
correctness  of  the  likeness  must  be  the  criterion  of 
his  talent. 

I  believe  no  man  who  has  appeared  on  the  po* 
litical  stage  within  these  twenty  years,  if  we  ex* 
cept  Bonaparte,  has  excited  more  conversation 
than  this  M.  Talleyrand. 

Talleyrand  de  Perigord  is  of  a  very  ancient 
family,  and  was  destined  for  the  church;  before 
thirty,  ha  was  Bishop  of  Autun,  at  the  Queen's 
particular  request,  who  was  very  much  displeased 
with  his  epigrams;  therefore,  to  silence  him,  her 
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majesty  was  advised  to  prevail  upon  the  king  to 
make  him  a  Bishop. 

This  elevation  silenced  Talleyrand,  but  did  not 
cure  him  of  his  vices;  a  short  time  before  the  revo- 
lution^ he^  together  v?ith  the  celebrated  Beaumar- 
chats,  viras  exiled  from  Paris  for  acts  of  swindling. 

He  was  nevertheless  appointed  a  deputy  to  the 
^lats  g6niraux,  in  his  quality  of  Bishop.  It  was 
Talleyrand  who^  out  of  pique  to  theclergy,  made  a 
motion  in  the  Constituent  Assembly  in  November^ 
1789,  for  the  confiscation  of  church  property.  He, 
with  Sieyes  and  Mirabeau,  was  the  founder  of  the 
first  jacobiir  club. 

This  was  the  Bishop  who  celebrated  high  mass 
on  the  altar  of  liberty  in  the  Champ  de  Mars  on  the 
14th  July,  1790,  and  who  consecrated  the  colours 
of  the  departments,  calling  them  the  sacred  ban- 
ners of  liberty. 

In  the  year  1792,  he  accompanied  Mr.  Cbauvelia 
to  this  country  as  charge  d'affaires ;  this  appoint- 
ment was  particularly  urged  by  the  king,  as  he 
considered  Monsieur  Chauvelin  more  attached  to 
the  revolutionary  party  than  to  himself. 

Talleyrand's  appointment  gave  likewise  satis* 
faction  to  the  commune  of  Paris,  and  to  the  jaco* 
binical  members  of  the  executive  government, 
who  knew  nothing  of  the  double  game  he  was 
playing*. 

*  Talleyrand  was  then  a  pensioner  of  the  King. 

H  N 
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The  machinations  of  Talleyrand  with  persoiui 
in  this  country  are  well  known  in  France.  I  am 
certain  they  are  not  in  England,  otherwise  people 
in  this  country  would  not  have  been  so  liberal  of 
the  word  ''patriots,"  *'  friends  of  the  people,  &c.*' 
which  they  bestowed  upon  certain  demagogues  in 
this  country. 

After  the  memorable  10th  of  August,  our  cabi- 
net notified  to  Mr.  Chauvelin,  that  he  could  no 
longer^  be  recognized  here  as  ambassador  from 
France.  But  Talleyrand  informed  our  ministers 
that  he  had  had  a  special  appointment  from  the 
king,  which  he  could  prove  by  producing  his  cre- 
dentials ;  and  for  that  reason  he  was  allowed  to 
remain  in  this  country. 

However,  he  thought  proper  to  return  to  Paris 
for  fresh  instructions  from  the  new  government. 
As  it  was  their  wish  to  have  a  person  of  confidence 
in  England,  Talleyrand  received  new  credentials, 
and  returned  here^. 

•  To  prove  that  Talleyrand  was  an  agent  of  tbe  French 
government,  after  the  10th  of  August,  I  have  only  to  cite  a 
passage  from  a  pamphlet  written  by  himself,  in  justification  of 
kis  conduct,  when  he  quitted  the  ministry  for  a  short  time,  pre- 
vious to  the  18th  Brumaire.     It  is  entitled,  ^  EciairdsscmtM 

donnes  ))ar  le  Citqyen  Talleyrand  A  set  Goncitoyens,     Paritt 
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•«  an  vii." 


Talleyrand  having  been  accused  of  treason,  of  aristocracy^ 
&c.  by  the  Parisian  journalists,  who  also  blamed  the  conren- 
lion  for  erasing  him  from  the  list  of  emigrants^  replied  thus  :— 

**  Mais  qnels  sont,  demandent  encore  ces  hosune^^  )es  motifs 
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After  the  death  of  the  king,  Talleyrand  being 
afraid  that  our  governnaent  would  send  bim  out 
of  the  country,  contrived  with  his  friends  at  Paris 
to  obtain  a  decree  of  outlawry  against  him  as  a 
traitor  and  an  emigrant,  in  consequence  of  some 
letters  from  Talleyrand  to  the  king,  which  they 

qui  ont  determine  ia  ConvenUon  Natidnale  i,  rayer  Talleyrand  ? 
Ici  la  question  change  ;  toutefois  la  r6ponse  est  ^m|^le  et  assu- 
reoient  bieo  decisive.     Ces  motife,  les  voici  : 

"  Je  flis  envoy6  ^  Londres  poar  la  deuxieme  fois;  le  7  Sep- 
tembre  1792,  par  le  Conseil  Executif  Proyisoire.     J'ai,  en  ori- 
ginal,  Je  passeport  qui  roe  fut  delivre  par  le  Oonseil,  et  qui  est 
9\gn6   des    six    raembres,  Lebrun,  Danion,   Servan,    Clavi^re, 
Roland,  et  MongL     II  a  ^th  mis  sous  les  yeux  de  la  Convention, 
an  moment  ou  elle  daigna  s'occuper  de  moi :  et  j^  le  montrerai 
i,  quiconque  dcsirera  le  voir.     Ce  passeport  est  con^a  en  ces 
termesi    Laiatez   passer    Ch,    Maurice     Talleyrand— allant    d 
Londres  pJr  yos  orbbes.     J'elais  doncbien  autoris6d  rester 
hors  de  France  jnsqu'a  ce  que  ^es  ordres  eussent  6t6  revoqu6s  : 
or,  ils  ne  Pont  jamais  et^ ;  je  n'ai  done  pu  6tre  en  contravene 
tion  par  mon  absence.     Cependant,   ne  voalant  pas  la  prolon* 
ger,  qu'ai-je  fait?  ce  que  tout  citoycn  aurait  fait  k  ma  place..  . 
J'ai  attendu  T^poque  memorable  ou  la  Convention  recouvra  son 
ind£pendance :  je  lui  ai  fait  connaltre  aussitdt  pour  quoi  j'eiais 
parti,  pourquoi  je  n' etuis  pas  retUre;  et  je  lui  ai  demande  qu'elle 
lev&t  les  obstacles  qui  s'opposaient  a  mon  retour  dans  ma  patrie, 
soit  en  rapportant  le  decret  d'accusation  dont  j'avais  ete  frappe, 
soil  en  m'indiquant  un  tribunal  pour  y  6tre  jug^.     Je  Jui  ai 
demand^  sur-tout  qu'elle  ne  regard&t  pas  comme  emigre  celui 
qui  presentait  un  titre  d^absence  aussi  ISgitimc,     Ma  double 
demande   fut  parfaitement  accueiliie.     Ainsi,  j'etais   sorti   de 
France  parce  que  j^y  iiais  auiorfse,  que  favais  refu   m^me   de 
la    confiance    du    gouvemement     d:s    ordres    positifs    pour  ce 
depart.'' 
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pretended  lyere  found  in  the  Thuillerie!.  Our  mi- 
nisters, however,  soon  discovered  the  cloven  fool, 
and  he  was  sent  out  of  the  country ;  from  hence 
he  went  to  America.  During  his  staj  there^  be 
was  in  continued  correspondence  with  his  govern- 
ment,.  and  after  the  fall  of  Roberspi^rre,  the  sen- 
sual Ex-Bishop,  wearied  with  vegetating  like  to- 
bacco leaves,  returned  to  Europe.  He  remained 
at  Hamburgh  till  his  outlawry  (although  only  a 
matter  of  form )  was  reversed.  Chenier  was  the 
mover  of  it,  and  it  met  with  no  opposition. 

On  Talleyrand's  return  to  Paris,  he  was  very 
much  courted :  Madame  de  Stael  introduced  him 
every  where.  Having  been  in  England,  in  America, 
and  in  Germany,  he  of  course  had  a  great  deal  to 
•ay  on  all  those  countries ;  and  as  he  was  the  only 
man  of  any  note,  who  l^ad  returned  of  late  from 
foreign  parts,  his  conversation  was  liked,  and  his 
opinions  had  great  weight. 

Charles  de  la  Croix  being  a  very  dull,  heavy 
mail)  it  was  not  very  difficult  for  a  man  like 
Talleyrand  to  get  him  removed.  His  appoint- 
ment was  generally  approved  of,  excepting  by 
Rewbell,  who  always  disliked  Talleyrand,  and 
considered  him  as  a  dangerous  man,  not  onlj  for 
France,  biit  for  all  Europe. 

Hispublic  conduct,  as  minister  for  foreign  affairs, 
is  so  well  known  to  all  Europe,  that  it  would  be 
impertinent  in  me  to  make  it  a  particular  subject 
of  discussion,   as  it  is  intimately  connected  with 
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the  general  history  I  haye  given  of  the  govern- 
ments of  wbicb  he  has  been  the  minister.  I  will^ 
however,  endeavour  to  give  a  sketch  of  his  privaie 
character  and  life. 

Talleyrand^  as  well  as  a  great  many  other  re* 
volutionafy  anthropophagi  of  France^  has  obtained 
a  reputation  for  talent,  to  which  he  is  not  entitled  : 
as  a  minister  of  a  mad  revolutionary  tyrant^  Tal^* 
ley  rand  was  formed  for  distinction ;  but  the  same 
Talleyrand/ as  a  minister  of  a  regular  government^ 
would  make  no  figure. 

Mably^  speaking  of  Richelieu,  says,  ''Ce  que  Ma* 
'*  chiavel  conseille  au  tyran  qu'il  instruit,  Richelieu 
''  Texecuta.  La  cour  pleine  d*espions  et  de  dela- 
^'  tcurspar  les  quels  Richelieu  voittout,  entend  tout, 
"  est  present  par  tout,"  &c.  &c.  These  observations 
can  be  applied  to  Talleyrand;  every  measure 
of  the  revolutionary  governments  of  France,  whe- 
ther of  the  directory,  or  of  Bonaparte,  was  no 
sooner  suggested,  than  Talleyrand  was  and  is 
ready  to  execute.  The  .  espionage  which  he  es- 
tablished exclusively  for  his  own  purposes,  to  an 
uncommon  extent,  not  only  through  all  France, 
but  over  all  Europe  and  America,  has  given  him 
great  influence  over  the  councils  of  the  French 
cabinet.  ."Whatever  Talleyrand  communicated  to 
his  government  he  always  gave  in  the  shape  of 
an  opinion ;  he  knew  the  fact  from  -his  own 
secret  agents ;  when  some  time  after  the  govern- 
pient  came    to  the   knowledge  of  the  fact,  then 
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Talleyrand  was  considered  as  the  political  pro- 
phet. Bonaparte  has,  however^  rivalled  him  in 
this  sjstem  of  exterior  police;  and  not  long 
since,  he  positively  ordered  Talleyrand,  on  pain 
of  being  disgraced;,  never  to  send  out  any  agens 
secrets  without  his  knowledge. 

But  can  Talleyrand  ever  be  disgraced  }  I  say 
no.  He  may  have  what  he  really  has  now> 
otium  cum  dignitate^  but  no  positive  disgrace  can 
ever  overtake  him.  He  has  been  the  political 
tutor  of  Bonaparte^  to  whom  no  other  lessons  will 
be  agreeable. 

Independently  of  this  consideration,  Talleyrand 
knows  too  many  secrets;  he  knows  the  yarious 
persons  in  the  different  government  offices  of 
Europe,  as  well  as  private  individuals  who  are 
now,  and  who  have  been  the  stipendiaries  of 
France;  therefore,  if  he  were  dismissed,  he  ct>uld 
do  incalculable  mischief.  To  get  rid  of  him  with 
safety,  the  little  life  that  is  in  him  must  be  taken 
from  him  :  he  is  too  dangerous  a  man  to  be  pro- 
voked into  afrondeur. 

From  his  appearance  it  could  not  be  supposed 
that  there  was  much  energy  of  mind  left;  it  is  im- 
possible to  see  a  niore  lifeless  ill-shaped  being. 
His  debilitated  frame  is  moved  on  by  a  club  foot, 
and  all  that  is  left  are  the  remains  of  fire,  which 
flash  from  a  very  fine  blue  eye. 

I  am  persuaded  that  Talleyrand  has  more  moral 
depravity  than  any  Frenchman  ever  possessed :  not 
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«ven  excepting  Richelieu  or  Mirabeau>  though  he 
has  less  talent  than  either  of  these  two.  Such  a  masa 
of  corruption  and  turpitude  was  never  before  col* 
lected  in  the  person  of  one  man*.  Yet  there  is  a 
certain  Je  ne  sgais  quoi  about  him^  which  makes 
bis  company  agreeable,  lie  possesses  the  suainter 
in  nwdo  to  an  extraordinary  degreef  :  to  his  equala 
as  well  as  to  his  inferiors  he  is  affable;  and  as  th^t 
ig  not  the  case  with  Frenchmen  in  general^  who 
are  extremely  rough  and  brutal  to  those  who  they 
think  stand  in  need  of  their  assistance,  Talleyrand 
naturally  commands  a  more  ready  obedience  to  hi^ 
orders. 

The  requisites  for  a  great  minister  Talleyrand 
does  not  possess ;  he  is  not  sufficiently  read  in  po« 
litics  or  in  history. 

Talleyrand  would  much  rather  have  seryed  a 
Bourbon  than  a  Republic:  although  he  frequently 
took  the  oath  of  hatred  to  royalty,  and  made 
republican  speeches,  and  wrote  or  caused  to  be 
written,  republican  pamphlets,  still  he  is  far  from 
being  a  republican.  His  present  tyrant  he  hates 
and  dreads;  there  is  not  a  man  in  all  France  who 
hates  and  despises  Bonaparte  more  than  Talley- 
rand, and  Bonaparte  knows  it.     The  minister  has 

♦  Carnot^  speaking  to  me  of  Talleyrand,  said/*'  Oesi  del^ 
M        e  en  bus  dc  Soie  ! !"     (T— ~d  in  silk  stockings.) 

f  The  celebrated  Madame  de  Staei  said, ''  C*est  ttn  diplomate 
ti  habile,  que  quand  on  Ini  donne  un  coup  depied  dans  h  derricrt 
ilrii  devam,** 
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but  an  indifferent  opinion  of  the  talents  of  fais 
master^  and  vice  versa;  but  the  latter  sajs^  cet 
homme  saittrop,  and  for  that  reason  he  keeps  him. 

Messrs.  Hauterive  and  Durant  are  the  men 
vfho  have  made  Talleyrand's  reputation*.  It  was 
tfiQ/  who  drew  up  all  his  diplomatic  reports^ 
manifestoes^  &c. 

Tallejrand  has  also  a  well  organised  police  in 
Paris;  a  great  many  emigrants  who  are  indebted 
to  bim  for  their  return^  serve  him  gratuitously  ia 
that  way^  in  hopes  of  getting  a  situation  under  go* 
yernment. 

His  spies  a  gage,  are  Montheraud,  D'Arbdle, 
whom  I  have  bad  occasion  to  mention  in  the 
Preface^  Mr.  de  Saint  Fox,  Montlausier,  and 
the  ci'devant  Duke  de  M y,  L :. 

Talleyrand  certainly  opposed  the  usurpation  of 
Spain,  and  one  day  at  a  public  levee,  when  Bo- 
naparte had  the  impudence  to  ask  him  if  the 
Prince  of  Asturias  had  not  slept  with  Madame 
Talleyrand,  he  boldly  answered,  ''  il  ne  faut  pas 
"parler  des  Princes  d'Espagne/car  celane  contri* 
''buepasalagloiredevotreMajestenialamienne*;" 
and  I  was  told  by  persons  who  were  present^  that 


•  These  Iwo  gentlemen  were  his  Chtfs  de  division,  which  is 
like  our  under  Secretary  of  State. 

t  It  is  known  that  because  Talleyrand  opposed  the  u^or* 
pation  of  Spain,  Bonaparte  made  him  become  jailpr  of  thf 
Spanish  princes. 
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Bonaparte  never  looked  so  sillj  in  his  life^  as  he 
did  at  that  reply. 

The  riches  ivhich  Talleyrand  has  acquired  are 
immense;  but  this  ought  not  to  be  a  subject  of 
wonder.  In  every  political  negotiation  he  says^  *'  il 
mcfavttmU.''  What  he  did  in  the  American  ne- 
gotiation during  the  Directory  is  \irell  known,  when 
he  said,  '^  U  faut  de  Vargent,  beaucaup  d'argerU, 

When  the  German  indemnities  were  under  dis- 
cussion at  Ratiabon  in  the  year  1802,  the  sums 
paid  by  the  German  princes  to  Talleyrand  were 
immense. 

When  the  French  government  sold  Louisiana  to 
America,  a  considerable  sum  was  kept  back  by  the 
Americans,  to  satisfy  the  American  claimants. 
Talleyrand,  who  was  in  the  secret,  bought  up, 
whilst  the  negotiations  were  carrying  on,  a 
great  many  claims,  for  which  he  gave  perhaps  ^0 
or  30  per  cent.  He  sent  for  that  purpose  an  Ame* 
rican  merchant,  resident  iu  Paris,  Mr.  P-  r,  to 
this  country,  who  jointly  with  a  very  eminent 
mercantile  house  in  London,  in  the  American 
trade,  bought  up  American  claims  to  an  immense 
amount. 

Frenchmen  call  Talleyrand  the  Minister  of 
Foreign  Affairs  for  all  Europe,  meaning  tfa.at  he 
furnishes  information  to  every  cabinet  in  Europe 
of  what  Is  passing  in  the  cabinet  at  St.  Cloud. 
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The  following  singular  story  was  related  to  me 
by  Fouche  several  years  ago,  as  a  proof  of  Tal- 
leyrand's treasons*. 

A  foreign  spy,  a  Swiss  by  birth,  had  procured 
the  copy  of  a  secret  treaty  between  the  Emperor 
Paul  and  Bonaparte.  The  spy  was  arrested,  and  a 
copy  of  the  treaty  found  upon  him;  at  the  police  he 
confessed  that  he  had  it  indirectly  from  Talleyrand's 
office.  The  Ex-bishop  was  sent  for  to  the  Thuii-- 
leries;  he  pleaded  ignorance  of  the  affair,  but 
said  he  was  sure  of  finding  out  the  person  who 
betrayed  his  secrets ;  the  spy  said  he  got  it  from 
a  person  who  was  not  employed  in  Talleyrand's 
office. 

Talleyrand  returned  a  short  time  after,  and  said 
that  his  private  secretary  Laborie  was  the  traitor. 
Accordingly  Laborie,  who,  as  Fouche  pretends, 
was  tlie  victim^  and  not  the  traitor,  was  arrested,  and 
was  to  have  been  shot !  That  was  rather  too  se- 
rious for  Talleyrand,  and  with  a  great  deal  of  ad- 
dress,  he  got  the  sentence  changed  to  a  voluntary 
deportation. 

Laborie  remained  in  Holland  five  years,  and 
then  returned  to  Paris,  where  he  established  a 
paper  manufactory. 

*  Fouche  and  Talleyrand  are  eworn  enemies*  Bonaparte 
said  once  to  Fouchi,  ''  Is  it  not  true  you  hate  Talleyrand  ?"•*- 
"  Ob,  no,''  replied  he,  **  I  do  not  hate  him,  but  I  despise 
him."' 
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Tliere  is  scarcely  a  commercial  town  in  Europe 
where  Tailejrand  has  not  money  placed  for  mer- 
cantile speculation.  The  house  of  Ozy  and  Co. 
at  Hamburgh,  was  established  with  a  capital  fur- 
nished by  Talleyrand.  The  same  with  the  bouse 
of  Boppicheimer  at  Paris^  and  another  at  Triest, 
in  which  Talleyrand  had  placed  enormous  sums  of 
money*. 

In  all  stock-jobbing  speculations,  Talleyrand  is 
sure  to  be  successful ;  his  two  stock-jobbing  friends 
are  Motitheraud  and  Cazenove,  who  are  his  daily 
associates.  He  can  circulate  any  report,  and  pro* 
cure  it  credit^  at  least  he  did  so  while  he  was  mi* 
nister  f . 

*  Bonaparle,  in  one  of  his  good  humoured  moments,  asked 
Talleyrand  by  what  means  he  became  so  rich?  "Sire,"  replied 
he,  "I  bought  Tiers  Consolideson  the  18th  Brumaire."  It  il*wcil 
known  that  the  French  funds  were  then  as  low  as  5;  since  Bo- 
naparte's elevation,  they  progressively  rose.  This  was  paying 
Bonaparfe  a  compliment. 

f  I  had  only  printed  one  number  of  the  Argus,  when 
Talleyrand  requested  me  to  call  on  him  one  evening;  it  was  the 
evening  of  the  publishing  day ;  it  was  very  late.  The  minister 
said  to  me — "  I  have  some  very  good  news  to  give  you ;  Austria 
"  and  Prussia  have  accepted  the  guarantee  for  Malta:  I  have 
"  just  received  a  Courier  from  Otto.  The  Courts  of  Prussia  and 
"  Auslria  notified  the  same  to  that  of  St.  James's,  and  every 
*'  thing  will  go  on  smooth — lotnes  les  difficuUes  noru  maitutnant 
"*  applanies  ;*'  those  were  his  very  words.  "Now  you  can  state 
"  it  in  to-morrow's  Argus  as  official." 

I  accordingly  went  to  the  office ;  the  paper  was  already  set 
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Talleyrand  ako  speculates  largely  in  coloaial 
produce,  and  in  other  merchandize* 

But  with  all  bis  riches,  he  is  not  profuse, 
nor  is  he  niggardly.  His  parties  were  never 
Bomerous,  except  when  be  gave  diplomatic 
dinners.  His  private  society  is-  select ;  everj 
evening  he  plays  his  rubber  at  wbist^  at  half  a 

«p,  and  I  inserted  the  followiog  article  in  very  large  letters  as 
the  end  of  the  last  column : 

•*  Paris,  SM  Brumaire,  SOch  Oeioh<r. 
*'  Argus  Office^  4  o'clock  in  ike  Morning. 
**  It  is  with  the  highest  satLfaclion  we  stop  the  press  to  state 
that  we  have  received  intelligence  from  the  first  aathority, 
that  all  the  differences  between  the  two  governmeDts,  rela- 
*'  tive  to  Malta,  have  l>eeo  amicably  adjusted.     Austria  and 
Prussia  are  become  the  gua  rati  tee  pf  that  island,  at  the  re- 
quest of  the  British  and  French  governmental     The  grand 
•*  Blaster,  princ/e  RuspoFy,  \s  to  proceed  immediately  to  take 
**  up8n  himself  ihe  command  of  the  order.** 

Who  couM  doubt  for  one  moment  the  truth  of  this  statement 
as  thus  communicated  ?  The  stock-jobbers  in  Parr^  took  the  bait, 
.and  the  funds  in  consequence  rose  5  per  cent. — The  reader  wiH 
readily  perceive  that  the  citizen  minister  caused  this  article  to 
be  fnserted  for  stock -jobbing  purposes.  The  English  news* 
papers  immediately  attributed  that  fabricated  intelligence  to  the 
proper  motive!  and  it  was  from  that  channel  I  first  learned 
that  I  had  been  imposed  upon  by  Tallc^'rand. 

I  expostulated  with  him  on  the  subject,  and  told  him  that 
Ihe  veracity  of  the  paper  would  henceforward  be  cafted  into 
question.  ^  Vos  Joumaux  de  Londres  ne  dlsait  pas  loufours  la 
virite."  *•  True,*'  said  I,  **  but  then  they  never  give  ruraonrs 
as  oflicial,  nor  are  they  desired  to  insert  such  iotelligence  by 
any  Minister.*'  "  Eh  bien,"  said  he  jocosely,  "  ce  n'esi  pas  la 
**  scuU  difference  qui  exiitc  cntrc  Us  Minislret  des  deux  Nations  J* 
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louis  or  louk  point,  with  Mr«  CrawAird^  an  English 
gentleman  (who  had  been  many  years  in  India, 
and  I  believe  uncle-  to  General  Crawfurd), 
Messrs.  Montheraud,  Cazcnove,  and  de  Sainle 
Foix. 

Talleyrand  has  one  of  the  finest  libraries  in 
France;  but  he  seldom  uses  it. 

What  could  have  induced  that  emaciated  being 
to  marry  his  present  wife  is  inexplicable.  That 
Bonaparte  insisted  upon  his  nunrying,  I  know  to 
be  a  fact,  in  order  that  Talleyrand,  being  a  bishop, 
might  for  ever  be  precluded  from  making  his 
peace  with  the  Bourbons.  But  that  he  should 
marry  euch  a  woman,  is  astonishing. 

JM[adame  Talleyrand  was  originally  a  daughter 
of  a  land,  waiter  at  Tranquebar,  where  she  mar* 
ried  a  man  of  the  name  of  Grant,  with  whom  she 
went  to  reside  in  our  India  settlements. 

Mrs«  Grant  being  a  very  handsome  woman,  it 
was  not  long  before  she  had  an  intrigue  with  Mr. 
F  ■  ■  8 ;  an  action  for  crim.  con.  was  instituted^ 
and  was  tried  before  Sir  Elijah  Impey,  who  was 
then  Chief  Justice  at  Bengal  *. 

Madame  Grant  afterwards  became  acquainted 
with  a  Mr.  Whitehill,  commonly  called  Governor 

•  It  was  singular  enough  to  see,  during  the  last  peace.  Sir 
Elijah  Impey,  Mr.  F— — s,  and  Talleyrand,  dining  together 
an  company  with  Madame  Grant,  who  was  not  then  yet  married 
to  the  £x»bishop,  but  who  lirisd  with  him  as  his  mistress. 
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Whitehill^,  who^  from  some  cause  not  exactly 
known  to  me,  was  obliged  to  leave  India;  with 
this  gentleman  she  came  to  France  in  the  jear 
1786. 

Mr.  Whitehill  having  amassed  a  very  consider- 
able fortune  in  India/  was  extremely  lavish  of  hi0 
riches  on  Madame  Grant.  He  bought  an  hotel 
for  her^  furnished  it  in  a  most  magni6cent  style, 
purchased  jewels  to  the  amount  of  SO^OOCM.  sterlings 
and  bought  in  the  French  funds  a  life  annuity  for 
her  of  30,000  livres  per  annum,  about  1200/. 
sterling  f. 

Mr.  Whitehill  introduced  her  to  Mr.  Delessart, 
Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs  after  the  Revolution^ 
who  became  her  admirer.  When  the  troubles 
broke  out  in  Paris,  she  went  to  Chantilly  to  live 
with  Mr.  Whitehill^  who  had  a  house  there. 

After  the  10th  of  August  1792,  Mr.  Whitehill 
sent  h^r  over  to  England,  to  accompany  bis  wife's 
daughter,  then  12  years  of  age,  who  was  to  go  to 
a  boarding-school  near  Canterbury,  and  Mrs.  Grant 

*  Uncle  to  the  celebrated  Eliza  Draper. 

f  I  have  mentioned  ihese  particulars  to  shew  the  ingratitude 
of  that  woman.  She  is  a  princess,  and  the  wife  of  the  richest 
man  in  France.  Mr.  Whitehill,  an  old  man^  upwards  of  80 
years  of  age,  i.s  without  a  sou8»  He  frequently  applied  *to  ber 
for  relief,  but  all  application  was  long  vain;  within  these  18 
months^  she  pays  for  his  board  and  lodging  60/.  per  aBoum. 
Generous  Princess  S 
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was  to  stay  there  with  her  till  affairs  became  more 
tranquil  in  France. 

When  the  communication  between  the  two 
countries  was  stopped^  Madame  Grant  not  bearing 
any  thing  more  of  Mr.  Whitehill,  took  French 
leave  of  his  daughter^  and  came  to  the  metropolis, 
where  she  led  a  very  gay  life.  Marquis  de  Spinola, 
who  had  been  a  diplomatic  character  in  this, 
country,  I  believe  minister  from  Tuscany,  took 
her  into  keepings  and  after  the  fall  of  Rober- 
spierre  he  went  to  Paris,  to  which  place  his  cherc 
amie  accompanied  him.  There  she  was  again  on  the 
pavd:  the  doors  of  her  old  keeper,  Mr.  Whitehill, 
were  of  course  shut  to  her  on  account  of  her  in- 
famous conduct  towards  the  child,  which  she  left 
at  school,  and  without  giving  herself  any  trouble 
to  inquire  after  her. 

Madame  Grant  now  became  known  as  a  public 
woman  of  the  tovm,  in  which  situation  Talleyrand, 
on  his  return  from  America,  became  acquainted 
with  her.  The  minister  soon  repented  of  his  new  ac- 
quaintance, as  she  gave  him  a  present  which  was 
not  very  agreeable  to  him  * :  it  seems  that  he  was  not 

*  A  celebrated  German  physician,  of  the  name  of  Saiffert, 
who  had  been  doctor  to  the  late  Queen  of  France,  Princess  of 
Lamballe,  and  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  cured  Mi.  Talleyrand  and 
Madame  Grant  of  a  certain  illness,  and  which,  he  did  gratis  : 
very  soon  after  Talleyrand's  elevation  to  the  ministry,  he  had  the 
doctor  banished  from  Paris,  because  the  minister  and  hismistresi 
were  of  opinion,  ''que  le;,docteur  SaiflTert  savait  trop/'  -The 
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Tcry  angry  with  her  for  it,  for  they  have  lived  to- 
gether ever  sinee,  to  the  astonishment  of  every 
body ! — So  much  for  the  Prince  and  Princess  of 
Benevento^! 

doctor  remaiDed  three  years  in  exile,  and  was  afterwards  ml- 
lowed  to  return  to  Paris. 

*  It  is  almost  incredible  that  this  woman  can  scarcely  write 
or  read;  Her  ignorance  is  proverbial.  Talleyrand  says,  sncb 
a  woman  is  not  dangerous,  either  as  the  mistress  or  wife  of  a 
minister. 

When 'Madame  Talleyrand  was  asked  from  what  country 
she  was,  she  replied  Je  suis  d'lade,  instead  of  des  Indes,  or  dt 
PInde*. 

I  have  seen  several  letters  written  by  her,  the  most  cnnoiit 
productions  I  have  ever  seen.  ^  She  writes  thus:  avc  c^  dim 
hi  ier  (aves  vous  din6  hier); 

Some  time  since  Madame  Talleyrand  wrote  to  her  mantaa 
maker,  requesting  her  to  send  home  immediately  her  robe  de 
Catin,  instead  of  Satin  f. 

The  following  instance  of  Madame  Talleyrand's  vfit  and  gautts 
was  the  chit-chat  of  Paris  about  seven  years  ago. 

A  short  time  afler  Mr.  Denon  had  published  his  Travels  into 
Egypt^  he  was  invited  to  dine  at  Talleyrand's.  The  minister 
told  bis  lady,  that  he  had  asked  a  great  5faran/  to  dinner;  that  he 
would  be  seated  next  to  her,  and  she  should  read  his  travels, «» 
that  she  might  say  a  civil  thing  to  him  on  that  subject :  send  to 
Chevalier!,  said  Talleyrand,  and  let  him  give  you  Denon'r 
Tr^^vels.     Madame  forgot  the  name,  and  desired  Chevalier  to 


♦  D'Tnde  signifies,  in  French,  a  turkey,  but  its  appiicatios 
is  always  the  same  as  goose  in  Knglish, 

t  She  spelt  the  word  satin  with  a  C  instead  of  an  S,  which* 
gave  it  another  meanrng,  as  Catin  signifies  W e. 

t  7alleyrand's  librarian. 
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FOUCHE, 

SENATOR,  LATE  MINISTER  OF  POLICE,  DUKE  OF 
OTRANTO,  GRAND  CROSS  OF  THE  LEGION  OF 
HONOUR,  KNIGHT  OF  THE  ROYAL  ORDER  OF 
THE  GOLDEN  EAGLE  OF  WIRTEMBERG. 

It  is  the  general  opinion^  that  this  man  is  the 
terror  of  France  and  of  Europe ;  but  I  can  assure 
the  reader,  that,  however  great  Fouche's  crimes 
were  during  the  reign  of  Roberspierre,  he  has,  since 
his  ministry  under  Bonaparte,  been  moderate,  and 
has  often  resisted  the  wild,  mad,  and  vicious  in- 
structions of  his  master;  of  which  I  have  already 
given  some  examples  in  the  preceding  pages. 
Fouch£  has  been  dismissed.  The  Parisians  will^ 
I  am  persuaded,  regret  the  change. 

aend  the  travels  of  an  aothor  who  ended  in  on,  as  she  had 
already  forgotten  the  name.  Mr.  Chevalier  not  having  the 
remotest  idea  that  Madame  wished  to  read  Denon^  sent  her 
Robinson  Crosoe. 

Madame  studied  very  hard  at  her  lesson ;  the  day  arrived. 
She  said  to  Mr.  DeAon,  "  You  must  have  suffered  much  in  that 
harbaroQS  country."—-"  A  great  deal,  Madame." — "  As  long  as 
your  man  Friday  was  alive,  it  was,  I  suppose,  more  comfortable 
than  afler  his  death?  how  could  you  support  his  loss,  Mr.  Ro» 
hinson  r''  I  leave  the  reader  to  judge  what  effect  this  conver- 
fition  bad  oo  the  guests,  who  were  placed  near  Madame  Tal- 
leyrand and  Mr,  Denon^Robinson. 

OO 


Fouche  is  a  native  of  Naotes.  His  father  wa9 
a  very  fespectable  sliip  biscuit-baker^  and  had  alsv 
a  simirar  establishineDt  at  Btesi,  to  supply  the. 
royal  nayy.  His  eldest  son  is  now  a  merchant  i|t 
Nantes  s  and  his  second,  who  is  the  subject  of  this 
article,  had  his  first  education  at  an  Oratoire,  and 
afterwards  entered  into  holy  orders.  After  the 
revolution  he  married ;  and  his  atrocities,  commit- 
ted at  Lyons,  where  he  was  pco«consul  with  CoUot 
d*Herbois,  are  to  be  found  in  all  public  papers. 
But  I  have  heard  it  said,  and  I  believe  it,  that 
Fouche  was  only  the  tool  of  CoUoL  I  admit  that 
is  but  a  poor  apology ;  but  I  know  several  mm 
who  acted  conspicuous  parts  iu  the  revolution^  bat 
who  were,  before  that  period,  known  to  be  humane 
good  men.  Fouch^,  to  my  knowledge,  is  very 
charitable..  I  know  that,  when  minister,  he  distri- 
buted  every  month  «ut  of  his  private  purse  liO 
louis  to  poor  fiftmilies*. 

His  talents  are  much  over-ratedl.  He  is  no 
scholar,  but  very  rusS,  and  has  a  great  deal  of 
what  the  French*  call  esprit.  In  private  life  he 
is  very  domestic  and  kind.  Although  very  rich,  he 
lives  reUred.  I  believe  his  hoe  for  Bonaparte  is^ 
like  TatleyMitd's.  Fouch£,  like  Talleyrand  also, 
spoke  hi&  mind  freely  against  the  usurpation  o£ 
Spain.  I  have  already  noticed  his  disapprobatioa 
of  the  murder  of  the  Duk«  D'Enghien,.  and;  of  the 
affair  of  Morean,  as  well  as  his  preventing  Sir 
George  Rumbold's  being  put  to  death..    FouchiV 
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t^niDet^  V  itiember  m  tlie  Conrentioii^  were  giett. 
His  moderation^  as  mioister  of  thd  police>  under 
jBooaparte^  ooght  to  be  considered.  Had  f'ouchd 
been  as  sanguinary  under  Bonaparte  as  he  was 
Under  Roberspierre«  he  micrht  have  caused  much 
miseiy  to  many 


bUftS  OF   FSLT&Rj    VIMISTSE   OF   WAE^ 

Is  by  birth  an  Englishman;  his  father  wAs  aU 
£nglishmani  and  a  common  soldier  in  the  re|;i« 
mept  of  Berwick }  and  his  mother  an  Irish  wo*^ 
man,  of  the  family  of  the  Sheets. 

Clarke's  uncle,  Mr.  Shee,  whd  is  now  a  prefect 
at  Strasburgh,  was  the  fac^totum  in  the  late  DuIm 
of  Orleans's  family,  into  which  he  introduced  his 
nephew.  The  Duke  gave  him  a  captain's  com<« 
AiissioQ  in  his  own  regiment,  and  made  him  his 
.private  Secretary.  He  was  in  London  with  the 
Duke  in  179 1 ,  when  that  nobleman  was  sent  heft 
oo  a  mission  by  Louis  XVL 

The  Duke  carried  off  from  this  country  a  young 
lady  of  a  good  family ;  he^  however^  soon  cast  her 
oft  Mid  looted  her  upon  Clarke^  who  was  com- 
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plaisant  enough  to  marry  her*.  When  the  Dakc 
was  marked  as  the  object  of  vengeance  by  his  own 
party,  Clarke  was  villain  enough  to  act  as  a  spy 
upon  his  benefactor. 

'  In  return  for  his  services,  Clarke  was  employed 
under  Carnot  in  the  Committee  of  Public  Safety 
in  the  War  department. 

When  Bonaparte  was  pillaging  and  plundering 
in  Italy,  Clarke  was  sent  by  the  Directory  to  an- 
nounce his  dismissal;  he  however  thought  it  was 
better  to  reconcile  matters  between  government  and 
the  general  f. 

When  Bonaparte  at  Venice  arrested  Mr.  D* An- 
traigues,  a  French  emigrant,  but  then  minister  of 
Russia^  Clarke  was  appointed  to  inspect  his 
papers. 

When  Bonaparte  went  to  Egypt,  Clarke  was  out 
of  employ;  an  active  military  employment  be 
cannot  undertake,  as  he  is  afflicted  with  a  com- 
plaint which  prevents  his  riding  on  horseback. 

After  the  18th  Brumaire,  he  was  appointed  mi- 
nister to  the  new  King  of  Etrurta;  and  when  the 
invasion  of  these  isles  was  projectedi  he  succeeded 
General  Duroe  as  Secretary  of  the  Cabinrt  of 
Bonaparte.  •       *  '     ^ 

General  Clarke  is  a  man  of  considerable  talents, 
is  a  very  good  scholar,  and  understands  many  Ian* 

*  They  were  afterwards  divorced. 
t  See  page  &3  of  this  work. 
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guages:  to  those  advantages  may  be  added  that 
of  a  prepossessing  figure.  Of  his  private  character 
I>wili  give  the  reader  an  idea^  by^quoilng  an  ob- 
servation of  his  tyrant  respecting  him. 

Bonaparte  said  once^  in  the  presence  t)f  TaU 
leyrand,  Fouch^/and  Regnault  de  St.  Jean  d'An- 
geley,  "  Taime  beaucoup  Garke/'—'' -  Sire,  e^est 
"  un  homme  qui  a  heaucoup  d*esprit/'  was  the  an- 
swer. ''  Ce  finest  pas  pour  cela ;  je  Vaime  parce^ 
*'  qu*U  n*aime  personne!"  ' 


ALEXANDER  BERTHIER, 

TRINCE  OF  NEUFCHATEL,   VICE  CONSTABLE,    AND 

MARSHAL   OF    FRANCE. 

Berthier  is  descended  from  a'  noble,  though 
not  ancient  family.  He  served  in  the  American 
war  with  La  Fayette.  He  is  very  fond  of  md* 
ney ;  but  I  never  heard  any  thing  wrong  in  bis 
conduct,  so  as  to  disgrace  him  as  a  man.  He 
ought  not -to  be  put  on  a  footing  with  a  Murat  or 
aSavary. 
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GENERAL  CAULAIIfGOUET, 

SVEB  O?  TICBIIIPV*  «RArKp  MASTEE  OF  THB 
PORtX,  AMD  rSftMCa  ABIBA8SAPOB  4^  PETBi(i* 
BQMail 


» 


.  This  mw  ii  of  an  fncieot  Qoble  ftwiily.  Hit 
conduct  in  the  affair  of  the  Dufce  Z>'£figMei>  t 
h%y^  alreadv  noticed* 


'■^v-  ■  ^» 


PIGOT  DE  PBEAM^NEAV, 


I     I 


HINlSTSIl   OF  WORSHlFj 


FoBMERLY  w  mdvocatey  wd  was  pro&Miomllj 
employed  ia  the  affair  of  the  necklace. 

A  nephew  of  this  manj  of  the  name  of  J<nfau, 
was  one  of  the  persons  concerned  in  Georges'  con* 
spiracj.  Wheo  he  was  under  sentrace  of  deaths 
iqpplication  was  made  to  the  iincle  to  petitioa 
Bonaparte^  who  probably  would  not  haye  refused 
•*%  pardon.  The  hard-hearted  wretcb,  however* 
utould  not  allow  any  one  io  speal  to  him  about 
91s  nephew. 


* »    -.ft 
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CHAMPAGNY, 

DUKE  OF  CADOR£>  MINISTEA  FOR  FOREIGN 

AFFAIRS, 

WASa  lieuteaant  inthe  navy,  before  the  revo- 
lution. He  coQtiaued  in  that  situation  till  1790, 
when  he  was  appointed  a  member  of  the  Legisla- 
tive Assembly.  During  the  rigime  of  Roberspiejrre 
and  of  the  Directory,  he  was  in  emigration,  and 
was  erased  from  the  list  of  iniigris  by  Bonaparte, 
who  soon  after  appointed  him  his  minister  at  the 
Court  of  Vienna. 

This  man  is,  in  the  true  sense  of  the  word,  a 
viais,  (a  simpleton),  a  very  dififercnt  man,  in  every 
respect,  from  Talleyrand  j  but,  as  he  is  nothing 
more  than  a  principal  commis  in  a  suit  of  embroi-  , 
dery,  he  will  do  as  well  as  any  other. 


m^mmmimm^nm 


REGNIER, 

9RAND  JUDGE,  AND  MINISTER  OF  JUSTICE, 

Another  imbecUe  of  the  first  order.  Th»pePi, 
«on  wm  origioaUjr  aa  adrocate  of  Nancy.  He 
has  l^ieeo  ^epnty  of  fUffercot  xepresevtatiire  bodies  j 
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and,  as  he  was  a  great  promoter  of  the  1 8th 
Brumaire,  Bonaparte  made  him  his  Minister  of 
Justiee.  Shortly  after  the  peace  of  Amiens,  Bona* 
parte  united  the  ministry  of  justice  with  that  of 
police,  dismissed  Fouch^,  and  created  a  new  title 
of  Grand  Judge^  in  addition  to  that  of  Minister  of 
Justice. 

Having  shewn  himself  too  weak  in  Moreau*s 
affair,  be  was  dismissed  from  the  police,  which  was 
again  restored  to  Fouche. 

The  ministry  of  justice  is  perhaps  the  most  lu- 
crative of  any  in  France :  the  salary  is  the  same  as 
that  of  the  other  ministers,  S00,000  livres  tournois 
per  annum,  about  8,000/.  sterling;  but  the  fees 
devolving  to  the  minister  amount,  on  an  average^ 
to  near  30,000/.  sterhng  per  annum. 
.  This  Mr.  Regnier  is  a  great  gourmand j  and  he 
had  once  a  quarrel  with  his  cook  about  a  carp: 
^he  minister  insisted  that  it  was  only  a  carp  de 
MoseUe^^whereas  the  cook  affirmed  it  was  a  carp 
du  RJdn  11 

He  is  what  the  French  term  an  Hre  nul. 


DECRES, 

MINISTER  OF  THE  MARINE, 

An  ancien  baron :  is  one  qf  the  most  brutal  men 
on  earth.    In  the  early  part  of  his  life,  and  till 
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within  these  eight  years^  he  was  at  sea*  I-^e  was 
at  the  battle  of  Aboukir>  from  whence  he  escaped 
and  arrived  at  Malta,  where  he  remained  some 
time ;  he  then  ventured  out  in  his  ship,  the  William 
Telly  of  74,  and,  after  an  obstinate  engagement  with 
two  of  our  ships,  was  taken. 

The  inveterate  hatred  of  this  man  towards  the 
English  is  without  example.  Bonaparte  knows 
that,  and  therefore  retains  him  in  his  service,  as 
that  quality  only  is  to  him  a  great  recommendation. 
To  shew  the  enmity  of  Decrfes  to  our  nation,  I  will 
relate  the  following  anecdote. 

When  Bonaparte  and  his  Court  went  to  Rouen, 
during  the  last  peace  with  England,  he  was  ac* 
companied  by  his  Minister  of  Marine.  Onlhe 
quay  the  Minister  was  met  by  a  person  whom  he 
had  commissioned  to  procure  him  a  confidential 
secretary.  The  person  told  him  that  he  had  al* 
ready  spoken  to  a  young  man,  who  was  a  good 
scholar.  '^  I  do  not  want  a  scholar,'^  said  the 
Minister,  in  a  rage :  *'  get  me  somebody  qui  sqit 
"  baltre  les  Anglais  T — " -Bra w,"  said  Bonaparte, 
who  was  present  at  this  conversation ; — a  proper 
and  fit  expression  to  be  used  by  a  Minister  on  a 
public  quay  ! 
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GAUDIN. 

MINIST£R  OF  FINANCE, 

UTas  a  clei^  10  a  banking-house  before  the 
revolutioiK    A  man  of  no  talent  whatever. 


MARET, 

DUKE  OF  BASSANO»  SECRETARY  OF  STATE, 

9 

Is  the  son  of  a  petty  apothecary  at  Dijon.  He 
CBxnetoFsxispourfaire  fortune  par  la  rcvoluiim; 
in  which  he  pretty  well  succeeded. 

He  commenced  his  career  by  taking  short-hand 
notes  for  the  Monitenr,  of  the  ^eecbes  of  the 
members  of  the  Constituent  Asseii)bly.  He  soon 
ingratiated  himself  with  Mr.  Trouvd,  the  proprietor 
of  that  paper,  and  a  ban  sans  culottes  who  gave  him 
a  share  in  it. 

Mr.  Maret  having  been  noticed  by  Roland^ 
Brissot,  and  Le  Bran,  then  Minister  for  Foreign 
Affairs,  he  was  sent  here  with  Chauvelin  and 
Talleyrand.  After  the  death  of  the  king  he  re- 
turned to  Paris  with  Chauvelin.     He  was  sent  back 
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1^  thU  country  on  a  second  mismon ;  but  he  wai 
not  allowed  to  proceed  further  than  Canterbury. 
He  then  returned  to  Paris. 

A  short  time  after^  he  was  appointed  minister 
fo  Naples^  and  on  his  way  to  that  city,  he  was  ar^ 
rested  by  the  Austrians  on  a  neutral  amniry^  in 
company  with  Semamritte,  who  was  going  as  am« 
|>a8sador  to  Constantinople,  and  cppveyed  to  the 
prison  at  Mantua;  and  afterwards  to  the  fortress  qf 
Bmnn,  where  be  remained  till  he  was  exchapgeil 
lor  the  daughter  of  Louis  the  XVL 

On  his  return^  he  was  employed  in  the  negotia- 
tions at  Lille,  and  after  the  18th  Bnimaire^  was 
made  Secretary  of  State. 

He  is  a  man  of  very  little  talent  or  information, 
but  a  good  cammis,  and  corrects  the  buUetinsi  ma^ 
nifestoes,  and  other  lucubrations  of  the  tyrant 


BEGNAULT.  de  St.  Jean  D'Angeley, 

IIINISTER  AND  COUNSELLOR  OF  STATE,  SECRE* 
TARY  OF  THE  IMPERIAL  FAMILY^  GRAND  AT* 
T0RN£Y*0£N£RA1»  fcc.  &C. 

Was  an  advocate  b^ore  the  reyolution.  He 
was  at  that  period  appointed  deputy  to  the  states 
^neral,  and  was  always  considered  a  moderata 
naiiy  and  nf  libend  principles* 
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#  Inthe  time  of  Roberspierre,  he  was  ]>roscribed, 
and  he  was  not  a  member  of  either  of  the  legisla- 
tive bodies  in  the  time  of  the  directory ;  but  he 
was  appointed  commissioaer  or  governor  of  Malta, 
when  Bonaparte  took  that  island.  Having  been^ 
as  already  stated^  a- great  partisan  of  Bonaparte 
on  the  18th  Brumairey  he  was  made  counsellor  of 
state,  and  is  now  a  very  important  personage  in 
the  government  of  St.  Cloud. 

Mr.  Regnault  is  a  man  of  considerable  abilities. 
I  do  not  know  a  man  in  France  that  can  be  at 
present  compared  to  him :  he  is  a  good  scliolar,  a 
good  orator,  and  a  profound  statesman;  And  Bo^ 
naparte  finds  him  one  of  his  most  usefol .  mini- 
sters. 

Mu  Regnault  is  kind  to  his  friends,  and  very 
useful  to  every  penson  of  his  acquaintance.  I 
never  heard  any  body  speak  ill  of  him. 


SEGUR, 

GRAND  MASTER  OF  THE  CEREMONIES,  AND 
COUNSELLOR  OF  STATE, 

r 

Son  of  the  late  Marsl^I  Segur  ^  a  man  of  great 
talents,  and  author  of  sever^  political  wprks.  He 
was  employed  by  the  q\4  Coi)rt,  pf  Fi;a9Ce.  §s  am* 
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bassador  to  the  courts  of  Russia,  Prussia,  and 
Rome.  When  at  the  former^  he  accompanied 
Catherine  on  her  celebrated  journey  to  Chersmt, 
and  it  was  in  a  pleasure  yacht^  that  he  sketched  a 
treaty  of  alliance  between  the  two  countries  in 
rbyme^  which  so  much  pleased  Catherine,  that 
she  signed  a  treaty  with  France. 

He  was  not  employed  either  by  the  committee 
^  public  safety,  or  by  the  directory,  but  on  the 
.18tb  Bnimaire,  he  was  made  member  of  the  corps 
Ugislalifi  after  that  he  was  made  Counsellor  of  State 
.  and  Grand  Master  of  the  Ceremonies. 

This  man,  whose  son  was  assassinated  by  order 
of  Bonaparte,  as  1  have  already  noticed  *,  has  beea 
.ever  since  crouching  at  the  feet  of  his  son's  mur« 
derer.  To  console  him  for  the  loss  of  his  son, 
Bonaparte  gave  him  200,000  livres ;  ( 8000/.  ster- 
^i^^sO  P^^  tnonter  sa  maison  (to  furnish  his 
house ! ) 

.  This  man  is  one  of  the  most  al]gect  valets  at  the 
Court  of  St.  Cloud. 

*  Set  page  160. 
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GENERAL  SAVARY,  Duke  Of  RoviCo, 

MimstEB  OF   FOLICB. 

This  man  has  been^  for  several  yeats  past»  thtf 
director  of  BoDaparte's  own  police,  and  is  eoii<« 
sidered  in  France  as  a  common  brow  ;  be  morderB 
with  his  o^n  fiands*  I  have  already  in  this  work 
had  occasion  to  speak  of  his  having  murdered 
DessaiXp  and  of  his  conduct  to  the  Spanish  royal 
family>  he.  With  the  exception  of  Bonaparte 
and  Murat^  I  am  persnaded  a  more  crael^  sangin* 
nary  man  does  not  exist  than  this  Duke  ctf* 
Rovigo. 

He  is  descended  from  a  good  family  in  LadgM' 
doc  I  his  wife  is  also  a  lady  of  good  coDiiecti(ms»  a 
native  of  St.  Domingo.  Yet  Savary  is  not  to  he 
equalled  for  his  horrid^  disgusting^  and  low  nitJi- 
ners.  He  is  very  absent  in  company ;  he  starts  up 
every  moment ;  ft  would  seem  that  his  murdered 
victims  are  constantly  in  lus  mind's  eye.  This  is 
the  man  who  has  the  care  of  Bonaparte's  medidM 
chest! — Query^  why  has  not  a  medical  man  the 
care  of  it  ? 
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THE 


MARSHALS  OF  FRANCfi. 

Salary  4^000f.  sterling  per  annun,  iDdependently 
•f  the  other  posts  they  hold. 


Nbxt  to  the  shame  and  indignation  whiefar 
Frenchmen  feel  in  being  governed  by  such  a 
fiunily  as  that  of  the  Bonapartes,  we  may  reckon 
tiieir  feelings  when  they  contemplate  the  charac-^ 
ters  of  some  of  the  Marshals  of  France.  Formerly 
Hiis  was  a  title  conferred  upon  persons  of  unsullied 
konour;  now,  the  greatest  refuse  of  the  French 
army  are  promoted  to  that  rank.  It  is  true,  that 
Cknerals  Marmont  and  MacdonaM,  both  men  of 
unsullied  honour,  are  now  Marshals,  but  they 
were  not  when  tliese  titles  were  first  created.  Why 
not  take  men  who  have  had  certainly  more  military 
reputation  than  either  Augereau,  Victor,  or  Ney, 
Soult,  or  Lefevre  f  But  no !  Bonaparte  wished 
to  shew  the  world  that  he  can  raise  thieves,  drum- 
mers, and  stable  boys,  to  the  dignity  of  Marshals 
and  Dukes.  The  first  Marshal,  according  to  the 
alphabet,  which  I  shall  introduce  to  tiie  reader, 
is— 
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MARSHAL  AUGEREAU, 

DVKB    OF   CASTIGLIONE. 

He  is  the  son  of  a  petty  green-grocer^  in  the  Rue 
Mouffetard^.  When  very  young  he  was  a  com* 
mon  thief,  and  was  imprisoned  as  such.  He  then 
was  pressed  into  a  regiment,  composed  of  thieves 
and  vagabonds^  called  LaLigUmde  Corse.  The 
famous  Mirabeau  was^  for  a  short  time,  an  officer 
in  that  corps. 

.  When  Augereau  arrived  at  Toulon,  he  was  de* 
tected  in  houscrbreaking,  for  which  he  was  burned 
in  the  back  and  sent  to  the  gallies,  from  whence, 
by  extraordinary  good  fortune,  he  escaped,  bj  the 
assistance  of  a  young  German  nobleman,  who  was 
also  on  board  the  gallies,  but  whose  friends  con* 
trived  means  for  his  escape,  which  he  effected  with 
Augereau.  They  both  went  to  Germanj;  and 
his  galfof  friend  procured  him  a  situation  in  one  of 
the  Austrian  regiments,  from  which  he  afterwards 
deserted. 

Augereau  enlisted  in  almost  all  the  armies  in  the 
North  of  Europe,  and  as  soon  deserted. 

In  tlie  year  1787,  he  was  a  marquer  at  a  billiard- 
table  at  Francfort.  In  the  house  there  lodged  a 
very  eminent  watch* maker,  from  Geneva,  who  had 
a  great  stock  of  watches  with  him.     It  was  thea 

s  A  street  like  Dyot  Street,  St.  Giles's,  and  worn,  if  pofsikle. 
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fair  time.  Our  hero  coatrived  means  to  rob  Him  ; 
but  be  was  immediately  detected^  and  the  property 
found  upon  him. 

For  that  offence^  Augereau  had  the  honour  of 
being  burned  a  second  time  in  the  back^  and  sen-* 
tenced  to  hard  labour^  which  is  to  work  in  the 
ditches  about  the  town,  and  clean  the  streets^ 
chained  bj  the  leg  to  a  wheelbarrow  *. 

After  two  years  imprisonment  he  was  liberated^ 
and  got  back  to  France.  He  then  enlisted  in  the 
French  army.  From  that  he  deserted,  and  went 
to  Spain,  where  he  enlisted  in  the  Wallon  regiment. 
He  soon  deserted  from  Madrid,  after  having  robbed 
seyeral  churches,  and  went  to  Lisbon. 

In  that  city  Augereatf  conducted  himself  with 
propriety.  He  had  carried  off  a  good  booty  from 
Spain,  which  enabled  him  now  to  make  a  decent 
appearance.  He  gave  lessons  in  fencing.  He 
staid  at  Lisbon  about  a  year  and  a  half,  and  em* 
barked  for  Naples.  The  reason  why  he  quitted 
liisbon  was,  that  his  depredations  in  Spain  became 
known  there. 

At  Naples  he  soon  got  scholars,  whom  he  taught 
fencing ;  but  still  be  entered  into  the  Neapolitan 
army  as  a  serjcant.  He  was  well  received  in  the 
bouse  of  Le  Comte  de  Talleyrand,  uncle  to  the  Ex : 

•  In  the  years  1800  and  1806,  this  tame  Augereau  was  at 
Francfort  as  coBunander  in  chief  of  the  French  army ! ! 
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Bishop '  of  AutuD,  and  conducted  htmself  'with 

propriety. 

However^  the  reyolution  of  France  was  too  das- 

« 

zling  a  thing  to  escape  the  ardent  imagination  of 
our  hero.  He  accordingly  embarked  at  Naples,  ia 
the  year  1791,  for  Marseilles^  from  whence  he 
soon  made  his  debdt  in  Paris. 

At  that  period  a  German  Legioii  was  forming  at 
Paris,  to  be  composed  of  foreigners  only.  Au* 
gereau  presented  himself  to  the  person  who  was 
charged  to  examine  and  inquire  into  the  characters 
of  the  officers  and  non-commissioned  officers,  prior 
to  their  being  received.  He  recommended  himself 
by  boasting  of  his  desertions  from  the  armies  of 
every  crowned  head  in  Europe. 

The  gentleman  *  in  question  at  first  objected  to 
him,  as  he  was  a  Frenchman ;  but  as  Augereau 
spoke  Grerman  like  a  native,  and  pressed  very  hard, 
he  was  received  as  Serjeant  in  that  regiment,  whicli 
was  first  ordered  to  Flanders,  and  then  to  la 
Vendue. 

When  Tallien  was  6n  a  mission  in  that  province^ 
he  disbanded  the  reg^fanent,  on  account  of  its  in- 
famous conduct.  Augereau  was  then  already  pro- 
moted to  tht  rank  of  Colonel,  and  had  interest 
enough  to  get  a  commission  of  Giniral  ie  Briffdt 
in  the  army  which  was  sent  against  the  Spaniards. 

•  Doctor  SaifTert.    See  the  article  Talleynmd.. 
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After  peftct  was  %igotd  with  Spain,  lie  was  or* 
dered  to  Ital  j,  where  be  distinguished  himself  for 
his  bravery,  his  rapacity,  and  cruelties.  The  riches, 
which  iie  amassed  in  Italy  were  enormous.  He 
yeot  off  baggage  waggons,  (  caissons, )  full  of  plun- 
der, to  a  confidential  person,  who  was  always  in  a 
town  near  where  the  army  was.  The  soldiers  said 
proyerbially,  wheu  they  saw  any  tiding  heavy 
laden,  ''  II  est  charge  comme  un  caissoa  d' Au* 
gereau!'' 

It  was  Augereau  who  was  the  Directorial  Ge» 
neral  on  the  18th  Fructidor,  and  it  must  be  a 
strange  rencontre  for  those  persons,  like  Barihdemy, 
Barbi  Marhids,  and  others,  who  were  seized  in  a 
brutal  manner  by  this  same  Augereau,  now  to 
meet  biin  in  the  imperial  drawing-room. 

Bonaparte  did  not  wish  him  to  go  with  him  to 
Egypt,  He  was,  after  the  peace  of  Germany,  ap- 
pointed a  Deputy  to  the  Council  of  Five  Hundred, 
where  he  was  till  it  was  suppressed  by  Bonaparte. 

Augereau  that  day  reproached  his  old  colleague 
for  not  asking  his  assistance  on  that  occasion. 

Bonaparte  soon  after  employed  him,  and  mad<) 
bim  one  of  his  Marshals.  However,  at  the  battle 
of  Eylau,  he  bitterly  reproached  Bonaparte  for 
the  unnecessary  sacrifice  of  so  many  lives.  He 
was  ordered  aux  arriU,  and  sent  to  Paris  under  au 
escort.  On  his  arrival  there  he  was  exiled  to  hia 
estates. 

Augereau  is  about  sixty  years  of  age:  a  mora 
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ilMoakiog,  tulg^r  ami,  k  »ot  to  be  met  with. 
His  lan^age  it  m  badNtraus  as  his  nattnen.  F.^ 
and  B.  issue  from  his  nsoiith  everj  mioiite,  earn 
at  the  imperial  levees. 

He  is  immensely  rich-  He  latelj  saw  a  joun^ 
My,  of  a  good  family,  at  bis  notary's ;  he  ffnm 
tended  to  have  a  great  pamion  for  her,  and  in 
twenty-four  boors  after  the  first  interview  he  mar* 
ried  her.  He  settled  ten  millions  of  livres  upon 
her,  near  450,0002.  sterling,  and  made  her  a  pre- 
sent of  jewels  to  the  amount  of  18,00tt.  sterling ! 


BRUNE, 

MARSHAL  OP  FRANC& 

This  man  was^  when  the  revolutiosi  broke  out, 
a  journeyman  to  a  printer,  of  the  nMie  <of  Bon- 
neville,  the  same  person  who  preserved  Thomas 
Paine  from  starving. 

Brane  was  one  of  those  persons  who  altadsed 
the  Basiile ;  then  became  a  member  of  the  Jacobin 
Club,  and  the  confident  of  Danlon,  who  employed 
him  in  the  massacres  in  the  prisons,  on  the  2d  Se^ 
tember  1792. 

It  was  this  wretch  who  carried  about  the  head 
and  heart  of  the  Princess  of  Lamballe^  and.  exhi* 
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bited  them  under  the  prison  windows  of  the  un- 
fortunate royal  family  in  the  Temple. 

In  fine,  there  is .  hardly  a  crime  of  which  this 
Brune  has  not  been  guilty.  He  travelled  about 
with  the  guillotine  ambulante,  find  extbrted  money 
from  people^  threatening  tiiem  with  the  guillotine; 
others  he  denounced  as  royalists,  in  hopes  of  pluor 
dering  them  in  case  they  should  be  guillotiped* 

After  wading  through  blood  and  guilt,  he  ob* 
tained  a  command  under  Bonaparte,  in  Italy .  Hi^ 
depredations  in  Switzerlimd,  iu  the  year  1797,  am 
well  known.  Brune  is  considered  as  a  great  cow*- 
ard.  I  ba?e  heard^  from  a  distinguished  Dutch 
officer,  that  Brune  was  in  bed  the  day  when  o^r 
army  was  defeated  at  the  Helder. 

Brune  is  in  disgrace,  because  he  robbed  a  grea^ 
deal  in  Germany,  He  has  been  obliged  to  accoun|; 
to  Bonaparte.  Another  reason  assigned  for  his  dis- 
grace i3,  that  he  received  a  considerable  sum  of 
money  from  Bonaparte,  to  lay  a  plan  for  carrying 
off  the  king  of  Sweden.  Brune  kept  the  money, 
without  attempting  the  enlevement. 

The  Zadjfof  the  Marshal  was  formerly  a  gold 
bumislier,  and  earned  about  fifteen  pence  per  daj(j 
yet  she  said,  in  my  hearing,  ^'  that  sh^  wap 
^'  astonished  how  the  Parisians  coidd  walk  on 
^«  foot  r 
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MARSHAL  BERNADOTTE, 

PRINCE  OF   PONTO  CORVO, 

'  Served  in  the  ranks  before  the  Revolution,  and 
^as  before  that  period  promoted  to  the  rank  of 
Serjeant.  After  that  grand  epoch  for  all  gallej 
slaves  and  scoundrels^  his  ctoism  got  him  promo- 
tion. He  has  during  the  ^hole  course  of  the 
Revolution  been  considered  as  an  infuriated  jaco- 
bin^ because  it  was  more  to  his  interest  to  be  that 
than  a  royalist.  But  I  never  heard  of  his  having 
been  guilty  of  any  murder  or  robbery,  no  more 
than  what  the  French  Revolutionary  Generals  have 
uniformly  done.  His  wife,  the  sister  of  Madame 
Joseph  Bonaparte,  the  mock  queen  of  Spain,  is 
the  daughter  of  a  petty  woollen- draper,  a  Mr. 
Clarjfy  of  Marseilles. 

Since  the  former  editions  of  this  work  have  been 
published,  the  Crown  Prince  of  Sweden  has  been 
murdered,  and  also  Count  Fersen,  a  great  enemy 
of  the  tyrant  of  the  Continent.  Every  impartial 
man  will  easily  discover  who  promoted  the  assassin- 
nation  of  these  two  personages.  The  consequence 
of  it  is,  the  election  of  the  ex-serjeant  as  Crown 
Prince  of  Sweden. 

The  limits  of  this  work  will  not  permit  me  to  be- 
come the  Cornelius  Nepos  of  the  French  Revolution- 
ary jffrfgoTui^,  who  have  disgraced  the  name  and 
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character  of  a  soldier  by  their  crimes  of  every 
sort.  I  have  therefore  only  given  a  sketch  of  their 
origiD^  progress^  &c.  But  I  thiuk  proper  to  say 
a  word  or  tivo  more  about  this  new  Crown  Prince 
of  Sweden^  whose  way  was  paved  to  that  elevation* 
by  treason^  rebellion^  and  assassination  ! 

It  is  iiKell  known  that  Mr«  D'AntrmgueSf  a  French 
emigrant,  but  an  accredited  Minister  from  Russia 
at  Venice,  was  by  order  of  Bonaparte  arrested  in 
that  city,  in  the  year  1797,  in  violation  of  the 
laws  of  nations.  It  was  Bernadotte  to  whom  tbe 
charge  of  arresting  the  said  Minister  was  confidedt 
Mr.  D'JtUraigues  having  remonstrated  with  the 
Republican  Bernadotte  about  this  arbitrary  act, 
be  sent  him  the  following  message :  *'  II  n'est  pas 
'*  queistianici  de  droit  du  justice,  mais  du  droit  de  la 
^' force,  et  je  smsle  plus  fort.  Mr.  D'Awtrai- 
"  GUBs  est  mire  emend;  s"U  itoit  vainqueur,  U  nous 

''  ferait  fusilier;  je  suis  le  plus  fort,  etje  me  f 

''  deluiir 

After  the  peace  of  Campo  Formio,  Bernadotte 
was  sent  to  Vienna ;  when  in  that  city,  he  organ* 
ized  and  fomented  treason,  assassination,  sedition, 
and  tumult ;  he  was  plotting  the  overthrow  of  that 
government  to  which  he  was  accredited.  As  am- 
bassador of  peace,  he  employed  two  persons  whom 

I  well  knew,  a  Mr.  P ^m,  a  native  of  Silesia, 

and  a  Mr.  Von  K— n— 1,  a  native  of  Vienna,  to 
procure  the  assassination  of  the  Emperor  Francis. 

Francois  de  Netf  chateau,  now  a  Senator  of  Bonar 
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parte's^  was  appointed  by  the  Directory  to  repair 
to  SeUZf  in  Germany,  to  confer  with  Count  Lbhr*' 
BACH,  the  Austrian  Minister,  then  at  Rastadt, 
about  the  fretended  insult  offered  by  the  Court  of 
Vienna  to  the  Ex*6erjeant  Bernadotte.  But  Mr. 
Fran9ois  told  me  not  very  long  since,  that  it  was 
such  an  infamous  affair,  and  the  conduat  of  the 
Serjeant  was  so  outrageous,  that  he  was  ashamed  to 
demand  a  second  conference  on  that  subject.  Such 
is  th^  character  of  the  new  Crown  Prince  of  Swe* 
den,  and  the  neighbour  of  Alexander.  I  should 
imagine  that  Bernadotte*s  brother,  the  galley  slave^ 
is  the  grand  Duke  of  Russia  ifi  petto. 


MARSHAL  BESSIERES, 

DI7KE   OF   ISTRIA, 

Is  of  a  good  family;  and  has  proved  himself 
since  he  commanded  in  Spain,  to  be  cruel  nod  saq^^ 
guinary.    Before  thi^t  he  bore  a  good  character, 


MARSHAL  D'AVOUST, 

DUKE   OF   lUERSTADT^ 

Is  a  d-devant,  but  a  most  contemptible  blacks 
4ruard;  and  committed^   before  and  during  the 
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rSglme  of  RoberspUrre,  the  satte  coM-^blooded  hof» 
rors  as  be  did  in  Saxony  at  the  commeacemeDt  of 
the  Prussian  wi^r. 

This  Duke,  when  he  commanded  the  eanp  al 
Ostend^  caused  a  German  of  the  name  of  JWefeip 
to  beshot^  accusing  him^  for  the  purpose  of  getting 
bis  money^  of  being  a  spy*.  In  a  conTersation 
^hich  I  had  on  that  subject  with  R^ai  and  Reg- 
flier,  the  Grand  Judge^  on  behalf  of  the  unfor- 
tunate man's  widow,  who  had  come  to  Paris,  they 
positively  said,  thai  D^Avoust  had  murdered  him  to 
get  his  money.  The  Grand  Judge  further  said, 
'^  that  he  had  written  to  Ostend  to  get  the  minutes 
'^  of  the  trial,  but  that  he  could  never  obtain 
^'  ihem."  This  conversation  took  place  fifteen 
months  after  Mr.  Biilow  was  shot  Madame 
never  recovered  a  shilling  of  the  property^ 
amounted,  according  to  her  account,  to 
Upwards  of  2,000  louis. 

This,  reader,  is  one  of  the  Marshals  and  Duket 
pf  Bonaparte ! 


JOURDAN 

Was  created  a  Marshal,  but  he  has  been  erased 
from  the  list.  He  still  holds  a  situation  about  the 
person  of  Joseph  Bonaparte.     I  must  do  General 

♦  Sot  page  &7. 
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Joordan  the  justice  to  staie>  that  I  never,  either  in 
Germany  or  Fnuice,  have  heard  any  thing  to  his 
disadvantage.  The  very  circumstance  of  his  hav» 
ing  been  dii^aced  by  a  Napoleon  is  a  sufficient 
recommendation  to  him. 

General  Jourdan,  before  the  revolution^  kept  a 
petty  haberdasher's  shop. 


MARSHAL  KELLERMAN, 

DUG    DE   VALMY, 

Is  a  German  by  birth,  but  has  been  in  the 
French  service  these  many  years.  It  vras  Kdler* 
man  who  defeated  the  Prussians  near  Valmy,  im 
Champagne.  I  do  not  know  what  his  abilitiei 
were  formerly.  Since  I  have  known  him^  be  has 
appeared  to  me  a  stupid  man^  and  a  UUhc  vala 
of  Napoleon;  another  Segur. 


MARSHAL  LEFEVRE. 

DU&E   OF    DANTZIO. 

It  is  impossible  for  me  to  write  this  article 
without  thinking  of  Don  Quixote  and  Sancho^ 
when  the  latter  is  promised  a  governorship.  No 
Kene  can  be  more  ridiculous  than  that  which  is 
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jefxhibited  vfhen  Lefevre  and  bis  wife  are  together : 
it  reminds  me  of  Higb  Life  below  Stairs. 
^  Lefevre  was  originally  a  priyate  in  a  regiment 
of  Alsaee>  of  which  proYince  he  is  a  natiye.  When 
the  revolution  broke  out^  he  became  a  violent  j a* 
.€obin«  a  great  robber  and  swindler ;  but  I  believe 
his  hands  are  clear  of  blood.  He  ww  made  Ge- 
neral in  the  time  of  Roberspierre^  and  distinguished 
himself  at  the  memorable  battle  of  FUurus.  After 
that  he  was^alwajs  employed  in  different  armies, 
and  was  very  active  in  favour  of  Bonaparte's  revo- 
lution of  the  18th  Brumaire. 

He  was,  in  consequence,  made  a  senator ;  and, 
ttfter  the  siege  of  Dantzig,  was  made  a  duke.  Of 
all  the  vulgar  brutes  that  ever  disgraced  the  society 
of  manj  this  is  one  of  the  most  prominent.  The 
first  time  I  saw  this  barbarian  was  at  Madame 
Recamier's  assembly.  He  was  inquiring  of  a 
young  man  the  names  of  several  ladies  who  were 
dancing,  or  passing  by  him.  The  inquiries,  so 
often  repeated,  tired  the  young  man's  patience, 
.who  said  to  him,  rather  angrily,  not  knowing  it 
was  General  Lefevre,  ''  D*oit  DidbU  venez  vaus  f** 
The  otiier  replied,  ''  Je  viens  de  la  lune,  o&  Je  n'ai 
"  jamais  vu  un  «/-—  F—  de  tan  espice :  Je  m'appde  le 
,  '•'  Gin^ral  Lefevre !" 

Madame  Lefevre  excites   more  risibility  than 
any  beaux  esprits  ever  did^  by  her  vulgar  language ! 

Madame  la  Duchesse  was  many  years  a  washer- 
woman to  the  barracks  at  Strasburg.    When  she 
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married  Lefevre,  she  beeamea  ravaudm^^  (  a  mend* 
er  of  stockings  and  linen)^  and  discootinued  wash- 
ing for  the  soldiers.  When  her  htisbaod  JErsf 
joined  the  armj,  about  a  jear  before  the  eom- 
mencement  of  hostilities  with  Austria  in  the  jear 
1793,  MadamelaDuchessede  Dctritzig'mu9Lp]^iaU 
ed  Rctoctudeuse  to  the  army ! 

When  Lefeyre  became  General^  bis  wife,  wha 
went  again  to  lire  at  Strasburg^  would  not  give 
'up  her  old  trade  of  washing,  saying,  she  did  not 
know  what  might  happen.  However,  at  last  she 
came  to  Paris;  and  now,  that  she  is  so  great  a 
woman,  she  goes  very  often  to  eourt,  and  eon- 
tributes  very  much  to  the  mirth  of  the  courtiers 
by  her  vulgar  stories.  To  give  them  a  place 
here  would  be  to  insult  the  delieaey  of  an  Eng^ 
lish  ear. 

Lefevre  is  still  a  great  robb^*  Some  of  his 
rooms  are  filled  with  church  plate,  stolen  in  Ger- 
many* After  his  elevation  to  the  duchy  of  Dant- 
zig,  the  inhabitants  of  that  city  voted  him  a  pre-  . 
sent  of  500,000  livres.  When  the  Dantzig  depu- 
ties who  were  at  Paris  waited  upon  him,  to  give 
it  him,  the  NoUe  Duke  refused  taking  it->-4f  Uvru 
"--bot  insisted  upon  it  ia/ronc^,  which  makes  a  dif^ 
ference  upon  the  whole  sum  of  about  800  loiiis! 

Such  a  pair  of  portraits  were  never  seen,  nor 
leven  imagined,  but  by  the  humorous  Cervanttt. 
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MARSHAL  MASSENA, 

PBINCS   OF   EfiLING,   DUKE  OF   RITOLI. 

This  man's  father  was  a  wine  merchant  at  Nice, 
and  our  hero  was  a  serjeant  in  the  army  of  the 
King  of  Sardinia.  The  cause  of  Liberty  induced 
the  Savoyard  Serjeant  to  desert^  and  enrol  himself 
\\\  the  French  army.  Being  of  an  enterprising 
disposition^  he  soon  found  means  of  getting  himself 
promoted,  tie  was  in  all  Bonaparte's  fir^t  cam- 
paigns in  Italy,  and  contributed  very  much  to  the 
success  of  the  French  army,  from  his  knowledge 
of  the  country,  &c. 

Massena  is  very  fond  of  money ;  but  I  never 
heard  that  he  had  committed  any  unnecessary 
cruelty.  I  know  he  does  not  like  Bonaparte,  and 
is  of  a  very  independent  mind.  He  was  very 
much  in  favour  of  Moreau,  which  paused  him  to 
be  exiled  from  Paris.  However,  the  tyrant  can^ 
not  do  without  generals;  therefore,  when  the  war 
with  Austria  commenced,  in  1805,  Massena  was 
recalled  from  banishment,  and  entrusted  with  the 
command  of  the  army  of  Italy. 
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MARSHAL  MORTIER, 

DI7KB  OF   TREYIBE^ 

Is  a  native  of  Dunkirk,  and  was  a  clerk  in  the 
counting  house  of  De  Vinck  and  Co.  merchants  in 
that  city*.  He  first  served  as  a  serjeant  in  the 
National  Guards,  and  wasatthebattleof  Jemappe. 
He  is  without  any  military  reputation,  and  only 
became  General  of  Division  after  the  elevation  of 
Bonaparte  to  the  Consulate. 

He  commanded  in  Hanover,  where  he  committed 
a  great  many  depredations. 

The  Duchess  of  Trevise  is  an  innkeeper's  daugh* 
terofCoblentz. 


MARSHAL  MACDONALD 

Is  of  Scotch  extraction.  Macdonald  served 
before  the  revolution  in  one  of  the  Irish  Legions. 
He  is  a  very  able  officer,  and  in  every  respect  too 
good  a  man  to  belong  to  the  Court  of  St.  Cloud. 

On  Morean*s  trial  he  took  a  very  active  part  in 
fitvour  of  that  General,  for  which  he  was  exiled. 

Very  lately  he  was  appointed  to  a  command^ 
and  was  created  a  Marshal. 

^  The  same  who  was  recently  robbed  ef  his  property  by 
Bonaparte.    See  page  217. 
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MARSHAL  MARMONT, 

DU&S   OF   BA6U8A9 

Is  of  a  very  good  family,  an  able  officer^  and  a 
gentleman  in  condact  and  behaviour.  He  is  mar- 
ried to  the  daughter  of  the  late  Mr.  Perregaux, 
the  banker. 


MARSHAL  MONCEY, 

DUKE  OF   CORIGLIAMO. 

This  man's  name  is  not  Moncey:  he  was  ori- 
ginally a  valet  to  a  gentleman  of  that  name.  He 
is  not  considered  as  a  man  of  any  military  talents ; 
nor  have  I  ever  heard  any  thing  to  his  disparage- 
ment. 


MARSHAL  NEY, 


Dt7KE  OF   BLCHIKGEN. 


This  is  an  atrocious  brigand  of  the  first  order. 
He  is  the  son  of  a  knife-grinder  at  Saar  Louis. 
Before  the  revolution  he  engaged  himself  to  an 
officer  who  was  in  garrison  tbere^  and  came  with 
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his  master  to  Paris.     He  soon  left  him^  on  account 
of  some  petty  tbeftj  and  lir^as  hostler^  about  a 
twelvemonth^    at  a  livery  stable  in  the  Bue  dct 
Petiies  Ecuries,  Fauxbourg  Poissonniere.    He  became 
tired  of  his  pJacoi  and  ran  away  with  two  horses. 
He  \vas  caught  and  imprisoned  for  it.    The  revo- 
lution saved  him>  as  well  as  many  others,  from 
the  galleys.     He  embarked'in  the  cause  of  libertyi 
and  soon  made  his  way  in  the  world.     He  is  mar* 
ried  to  a  niece  of  Madame  Campan^  who  kept  a 
boarding  school  at  St.  Gertnam.    The  Duchess  of 
Elchingen   was    debauched  by  Louis  Bonapartej 
previous  to  her  marriage*     She  was  one  of  the 
Dames  d^Honneurs  of  the  repudiated  Empress  Jo« 
sephine,  and  most  probably  holds  the  same  situa-^ 
tion  in  the  establishment  of  the  new  Empress. 


MARSHALS  PERIGNON  &  SERRURIER. 

Both  officers  of  the  ancien  rigime.  I  have  never 
heard  any  thing  disrespectful  of  these  two  gen- 
tlemen. 


MARSHAL  SOULT, 


DUKE   OF   PALMATIA. 


A  Brigand^  in  ^very  sense  of  the  word :  a  com- 
mon thief  before    the  revolution*    This  man  ^ 
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course  embarked  in  the  cause  of  French  liberty, 
{Tame  et  de  corps.  He  served  in  the  ranks,  and, 
owing  to  his  revolutionary  speeches^  soon  got  pro- 
moted. His  Lady,  who  is  a  Dame  d'Hanneur  of 
the  Empresses  household,  was  a  shopkeeper's  daugh- 
ter at  SoliUngen^  in  Westphalia,  and  a  notorious 
prostitute. 


MARSHAL  VICTOR, 

DUKE  OF  BELLUNO, 

"Was  a  drummer  in  the  army  before  the  revo* 
]tttion.  This  man  has  the  reputation  of  being  a 
great  coward,  but  a  darin|;  fellow  iu  organizing 
robberies  of  couriers,  and  other  domestic  viK 
lainies* 


Thus  much  for  the  present  Marshals  of  France, 
the  successors  of  the  flower  of  the  French  nobility ! 
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DUROC. 

CRAND  MARSHAL  OF  THE  PALACE,  AND  DUKE' OF 

FRIOULI, 

The  son  of  a  tafwn  keeper,  is  a  person  of  rery 
indiffereot  talents,  either  as  a  soldier  or  as  a  poll-* 
tician.  I  am  persuaded  that  he  is  not  acquainted 
with  the  history  of  his  own  country.  To  make  up 
for  the  deficiencies  of  Mb  head,  I  can  say,  without 
fear  of  contradiction,  that  he  *  has  a  good  heart. 
He  is  kind,  benevolent,  generous,  and  obliging. 
If  I  am  asked,  why  Bonaparte  keeps  a  man  about 
him  who  has  no  head,  but  a  good  heart  .^— the  latter 
of  which  is  certainly  no  recommendation  to  him ; 
I  must  reply,  that  the  scandalous  Chronicle  of 
Paris  accounts  for  it  in^  way  which  I  think  unfit 
to  explain. 

General  Duroc  is  a  very  handsome  man,  and  of 
very  engaging  manners. 


GENERAL  JUNOT, 

DUKE  OF  ABRANTES, 

Was  a  livery  servant  before  the  revolution.  In  the 
early  period  of  bis  military  career,  he  served  in  the 
ranks ;  and  what  brought  him  into  the  notice  of 
Bonaparte  was  the  following  trifling  occurrence : 
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BoDsqparte  wanted  a  dispatch  written  on  the  field 
•f  battle :  neither  his  aids-^de^^amp  nor  secretary 
were  then  near  him.  He  called  out  to  the  soldiers 
nearest  to  him^ ''  Grenadiers^  which  of  you  can  write 
"  a  good  hand  ?''  Junot,  stepping  out  of  the  ranks, 
recommended  himself.  He  was  promoted  that  in- 
stant  to  the  rank  of  serjeant;  after  that  he  was 
soon  made  an  ojQicer,  being  a  great  defender  and 
champion  of  the  cause  of  liberty.  This  man  is 
yery  rapacious^  rus^,  and  cruel.  The  horrors  com* 
mitted  by  him  in  Portugal  are  still  fresh  in  the 
mind  of  the  public. 


GENERAL  COUNT  RAPP, 

PIRST  AID-DE-CAMP  OF  THE  EMPEROR  NAPOLEON, 

Was  originally  a  servant  at  Cvlmar,  in  Alsace, 
and  afterwards  a  soldier  in  the  ariny.  He  advanced 
by  his  own  merit,  having  the  advantage  of  know* 
kig  how  to  read  and  write  the  German  and  French 
languages,  which  was  then  a  great  acquisition. 
He  served  in  General  Dessaix*s  brigade,  who  soon 
joiade  him  his  Ttid-decamp.  He  was  Ivith  him  in 
Egypt,  and  returned  to  Europe.  Rapp^'nvas  not 
.concerned  iir  the  murder  of  his  General. 

There  is  a  great  deal  of  ndiveU  about  this  man, 
apd  much  good  nature.      I  believe  no  one  can 
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accuse  Rapp  of  ever  having  been  gnilty  of  a  bad 
action,  if  we  except  his  recent  exactions  at  Danr 
jsig,  of  which  place  be  was  governor  for  about  a 
year. 


GENERAL  HULIN, 

COMMANDANT  OF  PARIS,  AND  GRAND  OFFICER  OF 

THE  LEGION  OF  HOxNOUR. 

This  was  the  roan  who  presided  at  the  wock 
trial  of  the  Duke  D*Enghien,  who  has  been  Go- 
vernor of  Berlin,  Commandant  at  Vienna,  and 
who  now  wears  the  Prussian  order  of  the  Black 
Eagle. 

Hulin  was,  when  the  revolution  broke  out,  a 
man  who  took  in  washing*;  and  his  customers, 
amongst  others,  were,  the  Duke  of  Bourbon,  (fa- 
ther of  the  Duke  D'Enghien),  and  the  Queen  of 
France. 

He  was  present  at  the  taking  of  the  BastiUes 
and  conducting  the  governor,  Delauncey,  to  the 
Hdiel  de  Ville^  made  the  signal  to  the  rabble 
to  murder  that  poor  defenceless  man  f ;  and,  on 

*  Men  to  generalf  in  Paris,  go  about  with  their  carts  to  take 
away  the  linen ;  it  is  seldom  that  the  women  do  the  out-door 
business. 

t  See  the  Moniteur  for  1789,  No.  22,  and  70. 
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the  memorable  6th  of  October,  headed  the  mob  go- 
ing to  Versailles.  In  every  massacre  which  took 
place  in  Paris,  Hidin  took  the  lead.  He  and  General 
Brune  were  the  most  prominent  persons  who  con* 
ducted  tbe  murders  in  the  prisons  on  the  ^d  of  Sep* 
tember,  179^. 

This  man  was  particularly  selected  by  Rober- 
spierre  and  Danton  for  llie  commission  of  crimes^* 

After  the  faH  of  Roberspierre  he  was  out  of 
employ,  bat  8ub^isted  by  swindling,  robbing,  and 
coining.  He  never  was  punished,  because  he 
always  called  himself,  when  taken  before  a  justice 
of  the  peace,  the  Conqueror  of  the  Bastille* 

In  the  year  1797>  his  friend  Augereau,  whom 
be  assi:>ted  on  the  18th  Fructidor,  procured  him  a 
situation  in  the  army ;  however,  he  made  no  figure 
there. 

When  Bonaparte  returned  from  Egypt,  he  was 
enlisted  for  the  grand  day  of  the  1 8th  Bt^maire ; 
and,  in  return  for  that  service,  he  was  made  a 
Colonel.  After  that  be  was  soon  noticed  by  Bo* 
naparte  for  his  wickedness,  and  for  that  reason  ob- 
^  tained  promotion.  He  is  now  the  grand  confident 
of  the  Grand  Empereur. 

*  It  is  very  extraordinary,  tj^at  the  same  men  who  wert  no* 
'  ticed  by  ttoberspierre  are  likewise  so  by  £oaaparte. 
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GENERAI.  SEBASTIANIU 

GBAND  OFFICER  OF  THE  LEGION  OF  HOKOUB. 


This  man  is  a  Coraican»  and  a  relation  of  the 
imperial  family  of  the  Bonaparte's*  A  worthy 
rival  of  a  Hulin,  a  Murat>  and  a  Savary.  A  more 
cruel  mind  never  existed  than  in  this  Sebastiaiii, 
which  he  bears  under  an  s^parently  amiable  and 
interesting  countenanee.  In  alt  kidnapping  and 
assassinating  expeditions^  Sebastiani  is  generally 
consult  ad. 


GENERAL  BARAGtlAY-D'HILLIERS, 

OBAND  OFFICEIt  OF  THE  LEGION  OF  BOKOVR, 

Was  a  petit  gentUkomme  before  the  revoIutioDi 
but  a  very  immoral  man.  He  spent  hb  days  and 
nights  in  brothels  and  gaming  houses  (tripdts); 
the  accomplice  of  Barras  and  General  Beurnon- 
ville.  He  embraced  the  cause  of  liberty  for  the 
same  reason  as  many  others  did.  In  the  time  of 
Roberspierre  he  was  employed  by  him  as  a  numtm 
Cspy )  of  the  prisons.  By  Bonaparte  he  was  em- 
ployed in  the  same  manner  in  the  camp  at  Boa- 
logne>  when  Moreau  was  under  trial.  He  is,  nt 
doubt,  a  ^uke  or  a  prince  in  petto. 
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GENERAL  BEURNONVIIXC* 

■ENATOB,  ttC. 

Was  &  common  soldier,  wad  a  very  bad  charao* 
ter  before  tbe  revohitioD;  he  spent  hk  tiiae  in 
gjaimngy  and  other  vicious  pursuits*  He  did  not 
siake  a  condpicuous  figure  during  the  reyolution, 
bekig  a  dull,  heavy,  stupid  man.  In  the  coarse 
of  that  revolution  he  never  had  an  opportunity  of 
plundering^  or  he  would  perhaps  have  been  an 
mma^r,  like  so  many  others. 


GENERAL  VANDAMME, 

GBAKD  OFFICER  OF  THE  LEGION  OF  HONOUR, 

Is  the  son  of  a  notary,  at  Cassel,  in  Flanders. 
In  his  native  place,  (through  which  I  passed  9 
twelvemonth  ago,  and  where  I  heard  a  great  deal 
of  him),  he  was  guilty  of  several  robberies,  and 
was  very  near  being  sent  to  the  galleys ;  a  humane 
judge,  who  was  the  friend  of  the  father,  saved 
him.  He  made  his  escape  from  Cassel.  This  was 
three  months  before  the  revolution.  When  that 
grand  dm/  of  liberation  to  galley  slaves,  &c.  arrived, 
Vandamme  enlisted  as  a  common  sol^ie^s  but 
was  soon  promoted,  on  account  of  his  civism  and 
republicanism, 
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.  When  PichegrA  invaded  Flanders,  in  179lji 
Vandamme  commanded  the  rear-guard,  and,  pass* 
ing  through  his  native  town,  committed  eveiy 
horror  imaginable.  The  very  judge  who  had  saved 
his  life  was  arrested  by  him  and  sent  to  Paris»  and 
was  robbed  of  all  his  property  by  Vandamme, 

This  monster,  when  he  was  at  Nieuport^  ift 
Flanders^  caused  some  emigrants,  who  had  been 
made  prisoners,  to  be  assembled  on  the  great 
square,  and  there  he  went  and  shot  them  himself, 
one  after  the  other,  to  the  number  of  forty  I  Is 
it  to  be  wondered  at  that  Vandamme  is  the  bosom 
friend  of  Napoleon  Bonaparte  ? 

When  this  villain  commanded  in  Germany, 
under  Moreau,  in  1796,  his  cruelties  and  depre- 
dations were  so  great  and  numerous,  that  that 
virtuous  general  cashiered  him  and  sent  him  home. 
He  was  not  employed  afterwards,  till  the  mightji, 
benevolent,  virtuous  Napoleon  returned  from  Egypt, 
and  again  restored  Vandamme  to  his  rank  in  the 
army  ! 


GENERAL  DUPONT, 

Is  of  a  good  family,  and  himself  a  very  good 
man.  He  has  had  a  good  education,  which  he 
received  at  the  military  school  at  Brienne  *,  and 

•  See  page  74. 
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since  then  pursued  bis  studies  at  a  college.  He 
is  a  very  good  poet»  a  good  scbo1nr>  and  a  gentle- 
man.  His  capitulation  in  Spain  bad  very  nearly 
cost  him  bis  life.  He  was  to  have  been  tried  by 
the  Haute  Cour,  (supreme  courts)  being  a  grand 
officer  of. the  Legion  of  Honour;  but  when  the 
news  of  Junot's  capitulation  arrived  at  Paris,  which 
was  only  one  day  before  the  trial  was  to  have  taken 
place,  Bonaparte  countermanded  it.  When  I  left 
Paris^  in  May,  last  year,  Dupont  was  still  confined 
in  the  prison  oi  L*Abbaye. 


GENERAL  LOISON, 

•  OTBRNOR  OF  THE  IMPERIAL  PALACE  OV  ST. 
CLOUD,  AKD  GRAND  OFFICER  OF  THE  LEGION 
OF  HONOUR, 

Is  the  son  of  a  pettifogging  attorney.  From 
his  infancy  he  was  considered  as  a  tnauvais  sujet ; 
and,  very  shortly  before  the  revolution,  he  was 
guilty  of  a  murder  and  robl>ery,  and  was  obliged 
to  flee  from  the  place  of  his  nativity.  In  the  year 
1790,  he  entered  the  army,  and  procured  promo- 
tion  by  proving  himself  a  staunch  robber  and  a 
staunch  republican ! 
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GENERAL  ANDREOSSl 


Is  of  a  rery  good  family^  and  a  man  of  talents. 
I  had  an  opportunity,  not  long  rince^  of  seeing  a 
copy  of  instructions  from  bis  govemment,  when 
he  was  sent  as  ambassador  to  this  country.  As  I 
am  almost  sure  that ^  no  aml)assa<jior  will  ever  be 
received  here  from  Napoleon  Bonaparte^  it  is  useless 
to  make  any  comment  on  them. 
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THE  LEGION  OF  HONOUR  *• 

The  members  of  this  order,  which  laid  the 
foundation  for  the  new  noblesse,  are  of  a  strange 
and  heterogeneous  mixture.  Their  number  can 
only  be  ascertained  by  an  official  return.  The  or- 
ganization is  thus :-— 

The  1st  degree  is.  The  order  of  the  Grande  Croix^ 

and  the  members  are  called 

Monseigneur, 
8d,  That  of  Grand  Officer  of  the 

Legion. 
3d,  Commandant  of  the  Legion. 

4th,  Officer  of  the  Legion. 

5th,  Ldgionnaire,  a  Member  of  the 

Legion. 

Every  officer,  from  general  to  colonel^  tind  all 
the  members   of  the  senate,  and  counsellors  of 

^  When  Ihiii  order  was  first  established,  the  Parisians  were 
not  8{»ar]ng  in  their  cal^tmbaurgs  ;  seeing  a  member  of  the  legion 
they  said«  "  Voifa  ua  de$  honoris"  which^  properly  translated, 
means  one  of  those  who  had  attained  to  honour;  bat  they  pro- 
nounced it  by  way  of  pun,  **  un  deshonoiS/'  which  means  a  man 
dUkommrcd:  the  pronounciation  is  the  same,  and  the  pun  strikes 
the  ear ;  but  the  writing  differing,  though  the  sound  be  tb« 
fame,  it  woold  not  be  intelligible  without  this  explanation* 
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state,  are  entitled  to  become  LSgtannaires,  and  tbe 
higher^ degrees  of  the  order  depend  iipoa  the  Em- 
peror's pleasure.  The  salary  attached  to  the  first 
order  is  10^000  livres  per  annum ;  to  the  sec«>nd 
6000  livres ;  ;  to  the  third  40U0  livres ;  to  the 
fourth  2000  livres ;  and  to  the  fifths  onljr200  livres 
per  annum. 

According  to  the  last  law  for  the  creation  of 
noblesse^  entitled  the  mcgorat,  every  Legionnaire 
is  called  a  Chevalier  ;  and  if  he  can  prove  that  he 
possesses  landed  property  to  the  amount  of  I'^Of. 
sterling  per  annum,  the  title  becomes  heredi- 
tary*. 

Every  general  of  brigade  is  a  baron^  and  of 
course^  if  either  he^  or  any  other  man^  can  prove 
that  he  possesses  landed  property  to  the  amount  of 
1501.  sterling  per  annum,  the  title  becometi  here- 
ditary, and  he  can  assume  any  name  or  title  he 
pleases:  this  privilege  of  changing  the  name  is  of 
great  use  to  many  of  these  ne>y  nobles  ! 

Everjr  general  of  division,  senator,  and  coun- 
sellor of  state,  is  called  Count.  And  any  person 
can  become  a  Count,  who  has  1200{.  sterling 
per  annum,  landed  property.  And  to  become  a 
Duke,  and  to  make  the  title  hereditary,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  have  landed  property  to  the  amount  of 
8C002«  sterling  per  annum. 

*  I  have  heard  waiters  at  public  houses  answer  some 
ragamuffin  soldier  who  had  the  croix  (Pkowicur,  by  way  of  ridi* 
Gule,  Qui,  Man  Chevalier  f 
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the    grand    chancelloa   of  the  legion  of 

honour,  is 

Mr.  LACEPEDE,  a  Senator* 

'  This  gentleman  is  a  celebrated  naturalist,  and 
has  tlrcrefore  been  selected  Chancellor  of  this 
grand,  and  noble  menagerie.  The  political  life 
and-perjuries  of  the  Grand  Chancellor  ought  to  be 

recorded. 

Previous  to  the  revolution  he  was  keeper  of.  the 
king's  cabinet  of  natural  curiosities,  and  published 
"  a  Treatise  on  Repiiks*/' 

In  (he  year  179},  be  became  a  member  of  the 
legislative  body,  and  shevred  himself  an  infuriated 
jacobin.  •  When  President  of  that  assembly,  he 
answered  an  address  from  the  English  Whig  Club, 
which  congratulated  the  assembly  on  their  revo- 
lution infavourofUberhf,  &c.  &c. 

He  also  proposed  the  naturalization  of  Dr. 
Priestly,  and  on  that  occasion  he  made  a  very 
republican  speech.     He  was  not  a  member  of  the 

*  See  an  analysis  of  that  work  in  the  Moniieur  of  1789, 
No.  99. — I  hope  Mr.  De  Lac^pMe  will  give  a  contiooation  of 
that  work,  in  which  he  will  not  forget  the  repiiles  which  hare 
started  up  since  he  published  his  first  Edition ! 


CoDTentioD :  but  when  the  council  of  Five  Hun* 
dred  had  decreed,  that  all  its  members  and  eveiy 
other  public  functionary  should  take  the  oatli  of 
hatred  to  royalty^  Mr.  De  Lacepede  presented 
himself  at  their  bar,  at  the  head  of  a  deputation 
from  the  National  Institute^  to  express  the  senti- 
ments of  that  learned  body  on  this  occasion.  I 
think  proper  to  give  here  a  general  outline  of  this 
farce,  in  which  the  President  Treilhard  and  Che- 
nier  performed. 

On  the  Slst  January,  1796,  the  anniversary  of 
the  murder  of  Louis  the  XVI.  Treilhard  was 
President  of  the  Council  of  500.  The  names  of 
the  jnembers  being  all  called  over,  they  each  of 
them  took  the  following  oath :  «'  1  SWEAR 
HATRED  TO  ROYALTY!!!" 

A  deputation  from  the  Institute  appeared  at  the 
bar;  Lacepede  at  their  head.  After  dwelling  on 
the  necessity  of  the  regime  of  liberit/  tLudequaUiy, 
for  the  promotion  of  arts  and  sciences,  the  orator 
said,  ^*  the  Institute  has  deputed  us  to  come  here 
in  their  name,  and  swear  here,  in  your  presence^ 

PATRED    TO    ROYALTT.'' 

The  deputation  was  invited  to  the  honour  of 
the  sitting !  and  the  President  was  desired  by  the 
council  to  give  Mr.  De  Lacepede  the  accottadc 
fratemette  (the  fraternal  embrace).  That  cere* 
mony  being  over,  a  deputation  from  iht  conserva- 
tory of  music  was  introduced^  when  the  following 
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verses  vere  sung ;  the  words  by  Chbnibr,  and  the 
music  by <} 088  EC. 
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Dieu  puissant,  daigne  souteuir 
"  N6tre  r^publiqae  oausante^ 
"  Qu'a  jamais  dans  i'avenir 
"  Eile  soit  libre  et  florissante. 
Jurons^te  glaive  an  main,  jurons  a  la  patrie, 
De  conserver  tonjours  P^galite  ch^rie, 
De  Tivre^  de  p^rir  pour  elle  et  pour  nos  droits, 
De  venger  Punivers  opprimi  par  les  Rois. 
Si  quelque  Uiurpateur  vimt  asservir  la  Prance, 
Quiieprouve  autsiUi  la  publique  vengeance; 
"  Qu*il  tombe  sous  lefer,  que  ses  membrts  sanglans 
**  Soient  livres  dans  la  plaine  aux  vauiours  devorans, 

PRESIDENT'S  SPEECH*. 
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It  was  on  this  day  and  hour,  in  which  I  am 
now  speaking,  that  the  tyrant  expiated*for  his 

crimes.  For  the  sake  of  public  justice,  it  was 
'^  much  to  destroy  that  culprit;  but  for  the  nation 
^*  it  would  have  been  very  little,  if,  by  that  blow^ 
<«  royalty  had  not  been  annihilated* 

'^  So  much  wickedness,  so  much  blood,  so  many 
*'  crimes,  were  never  expiated  by  the  death  of 
'^  one  man ;  and  this  great  revolution,  the  like  of 
"  which  the  universe  has  never  witnessed,  raised 
''  upon  the  bloody  ruins  of  an  infamous  throne, 
''  the  immortal   edifice  of  a  republic  pure  and 

*  I  hope  some  friend  about  the  person  of  the  degraded 
^iNrife  of  Bonaparte,  will  shew  her  this  speech  of  Monseigneur  le 
Conue  TMlhard! 
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• 

After  enlarging  upon  the  victories  achieved  by 
the  '*  pure  and  spotless  republicans,*'  and  upon 
the  virtuous  French  blood  that  had  been  spilled^ 
the  spotless  President  says, ''  Shades  of  our  brethren, 
*'  receive  our  oatlis  !  Hatredi  eternal  hatred^  to 
**  Royalty ! ! 

*'  But  the  blood  of  republicans,  which  has  mois* 
"  tened  our  field  of  glory,  does  not  constitute  the 
*•  most  odious  horrors  which  the  tyrants  have  oc* 
*'  casioned  us.  The  laws  of  nations  have  been 
*'  violated,  every  tie  of  humanity  has  been  dis- 
'^  solved,  the  first  principles  of  nature  have  been 
**  trampled  under  foot;  anychy,  robbery,  oi^a- 
*'  nized  assassination !  Behold  the  work  of  des* 
«*  potism !  behold  the  fruits  of  royalty  *  ! ! !" 

After  a  long  train  of  reasoning  on  the  necessity 
of  comtating  royalty,  the  pure  and  spotless  Presi- 
dent says — **  Hatred  to  royalty,  which,  we  have 

sworn  and  decreed,  is  part  of  our  very  existence ; 

its  sentiment  is  so  ardent,  nay,  so  profound, 

that  it  preponderates  over  every  other  thought. 
<<  Our  last  tyrant  was  unanimously  found  guilty, 
•*  and  we  this  day  persevere  in  pronouncing  his 
"  guilt ;  we  vow  an  hatred  to  royalty,  which  never 
**  can  be  extinguished.  No  national  happiness 
*'  can  exist  under  the  government  of  a  crowned 
''  head,  no  happiness  without  liberty  and  equality  ! 

■^  And  1 6ay«  and  you  know  it  to  be  so,  that  these  a^e  the 
"  works"  of  PrCTcA  liberty  J 
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Sdky,  advocates  for  kings,  ivhat  crimes  are 
strangers  to  royalty  ?  Of  what  perfidy  and 
villainy  is  not  she  capable  ?*'  Afler  the  most 
absurd  and  ndicvAous  fanfarannade  that  ever  came 
out  of  the  mouth  of  a  juggler  at  a  country  fair^ 
the  "  spotless"  President  concludes — "  Pestilence, 
*^  famine,  discord,  and  vrretchedness  will  overtake 
^^  usp  if  ever  we  have  a  crowned  head  to  goveru 
'*  us*,  and,  in  the  face  of  the  whole  universe, 
**  I  swear  everlasting  hatred  to  royalty  ! ! ! " 

Chenier  followed :  he  said  that  he  had  nothing 
to  add  to  that  exceUetU  speech  of  the  President ; 
but  begged  of  him  to  accept  the  fraternal  em« 
brace  of  the  four  secretaries  in  the  name  of  the 
council. 

From  the  Hall,  the  Council  and  the  Directory 
went  in  procession  to  tlie  Champ  de  Mars,  and  on 
their  way  halted  at  the  place  where  Louis  was  guil* 
lotined,  and  there  danced  the  Carmagnole,  &c. 

Mr.  de  Lacep^de  is  now  the  humble  valet  of 
Napoleon,  who  inflicts  more  curses  Upon  thd 
French  nation,  than  those  with  wliich  the  Presi* 
dent  Treilhard  threatened  them.  The  contrast  of 
Mr.  de  Lacepede*s  speeches,  when  Piesident  of 
Bonaparte's  senate,  wherein  he  expatiates  on  tlie 
necessity  of  having  privileged  orders,  hereditary 
titles,  fcc.  &c.  with  his  speeches  of  former  times, 

*  Here  Mr.  Treilhard Jbas  spokea  truth  malpiluu 
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is  striking,  and  proves  him  to  be  what  all  reYoIo- 
tionafy  Frenchmen  are  1    ' 


TREILHARD, 

MINISTER  OF  STATE,  PRESIDENT  OF  THE  SECTION 
OF    LEGISLATION    IN    THE    COUNCIL   OF  STATE; 

'  AND  MEMBER  OF  THE  GRAND  CROIX  OF  THE 
LEGlON    OF    HONOUR. 

Was,  before  the  revolution,  an  advocate^  and 
known  as  a  swindler  and  a  forger.  He  was^  how- 
ever, considered  as  a  very  able  lawyer,  and  was 
in  consequence  elected  member  of  the  first 
National  Assembly.  He  was  also  a  member  of 
the  Convention,  and  was  attached  to  the  Ro- 
berspierrean  party.  He  was  a  member  also  of 
the  Council  of  500,  and  made  the  famous  speech 
in  favour  of  republicanism^  on  the  anniversary  of 
the  murder  of  Louis  XVI.*  Treilhard  was  ap- 
pointed one  of  the  negotiators  at  Lille^  and  at 

*  In  a  speech  which  he  made  as  Prestdent  of  the  Coancil 
of  600^  on  the  18th  of  Fructidor,  that  perjorer  says^  "yile 
criminals  and  slaves,  who  attempted  to  destroy  the  repablic 
and  give  «#  amasierf  they  ought  to  know,  that  we  will 
"  all  sooner  perish  than  be  governed  by  a  crowned  villain'^ 
Cfi'ipcnJ.  —  See  Moniteur  of  the  22d  Fractidor,  year  6— 
Mo.  5522.  How  do  you  like  your  present  maaer,  Coaot 
Treilhard?  * 
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Rastadt  He  was  chosea  one  of  the  Directory, 
but  obliged  to  resign,  public  opinioa  haviog  been 
80  decidedly  against  him. 

He  is  a  very  able  man,  but  his  villainies  and 
extortions  can  find  a  parallel  only  in  the  French 
revolution. 


FRANCOIS  DE  NEUFCHATEAU, 

SENATOR,  AND  GRAND  OFFICER  OF  THE  LEGION 

OF  HONOUR. 

Another  camelion  and  perjurer,  but  less 
atrocious  than  the  character  immediately  pre- 
cediog. 

^fr.  Francois  is  the  son  of  a  country  school- 
master at  Vricourt  in  Lorraine.  The  lord  of  the 
man^r.  Count  de  Morvillier,  paid  the  expenses 
of  his  education  at  the  coll.ege  of  Neufchateau. 
Having  made  considerable  progress  in  his  stu- 
dies, he  was  soon  called  to  the  Paris  bar,  and  prac- 
tised in  that  city  as  avocat  an  parlement ;  but 
having  married  a  niece  of  the  celebrated  comedian 
Previlley  alliances  which  were  considered  in  France 
before  the  revolution  as  derogatory;  he  was  for 
that  reason  erased  from  the  list  of  avocats  to  the 
parlement.  The  Duke  of  Orleans,  through  thp 
intrignes  of  Madame  de  Genlis,  procurei)  him  » 
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sitaation  at  Martinique.  He  did  not  remain  long 
there,  but  returned  to  Europe  in  good  circum- 
stances, having  married  an  old,  rich,  ugly  wo- 
man ;  his  first  wife  had  died  before  he  left 
France. 

When  the  revolution  broke  out,  he  enlisted 
under  its  banners;  but  his  intrigues  could  only 
obtain  him  the  post  of  juge  de  paix,  in  some  coun- 
try place  in  the  canton  of  Vichay,  In  the  year 
17919  he  was  elected  a  member  of  the  legislative 
body,  and  when  the  functions  of  that  body  ex- 
pired,  to  make  way  for  a  national  convention, 
^Ir.  Fran9ois  addressed  the  assembly  in  very 
patriotic  {sans  culolte)  language^  pointing  out 
the  necessity  of  a  republican  form  of  govern- 
ment for  France,  in  preference  to  any  other, 
<'  and  descanting  on  the  horrors  and  absurdities 
<*  of  all  hereditary  governments*/' 

Mr.  Franqois,  notwithstanding  his  patriotism, 
was  not  employed  by  the  committee  of  public 
safety,  but  in  the  government  of  the  directory  he 
filled  successively  the  situatipu  of  minister  of 
justice,  of  the  interior,  and  a  member  of  the  di- 
rectory. He  also  on  the  Champ  de  Mars,  as 
President  of  that  body^  made  a  very  republican 
speech  on  the  anniversary  of  the  murder  of  tbe 
king,  and    took  the    oath    of  hatred    to    royal* 

*  Se«  No.  266  ofth^  MonUeur  for  th«  year  17952. 
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iy  *.  Yet  this  perjurer  to  his  Grod,  and  traitor  to 
his  king,  contributed  to  place  the  crown  of  the 
Bourbons  upon  the  head  of  a  foreign  vagabond' 
the  terror  and  scourge  of  France.  This  Fr^^ois 
de  Neufchateau^  who,  as  minister  of  the  interior, 
took  the  oath  of  hatred  to  royaky  in  the  year 
17999  was  in  1804  the  orator  of  the  senate  who 
addressed  Bonaparte,  beseeching  him  to  assume 
the  imperial  purple  f  • 

Frenchmen  apologize  for  Mr«  Francoises 
speeches  of  the  present  day,  by  sa^ng  that  he  is 
a  dramatic  poet  %>  ^nd  that  he  makes  them  by 
way  of  persiflage,  in  order  that  when  the  tyrant 
shall  be  destroyed,  he  may  say  he  did  every 
thing  in  his  power  to  make  the  Bonapartean  race 
appear  ridiculous.  This  appears  to  me  Irop  re* 
cherchi  ^  I  believe  Mr.  Francois  to  be  an  infamous 
perjurer,  and  cringing  courtier. 

*  See  his  speech  in  the  Mofutcur  of  No.  124  of  the  year 
1798.  And,  when  minister  of  the  interior  in  the  year  fbliowing, 
he  published,  on  the  same  occasion,  a  circular  letter  to  the 
constituted  authorities,  ordering  them  '*  to  celebrate  the  anni- 
versary of  the  just  punishment  of  the  Itut  king  of  the  French.»»^ 
Mr.  Franfois  is  not  like  the  poels  in  the  time  of  Saul,  who  were 
propiels  as  well  as  pocti* . 

f  See  the  public  newspapers  of  Jane  1804,  or  the  Animat 

Register  of  that  year. 

I  He  is  the  author  of  Pamela,  a  comedy  in  fire  acts,  in 
▼erso,  &c. ;  The  Death  qf  Abel,  a  tragedy  in  yew*;  beaidaf 
many  poetical  productions. 
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COUNT  REAL, 

COUNSELLOR  OF  STATE,  DIRECTOR  GENERAL 
OF  THE  HAUTE  POLjCE  FOR  THE  NORTHERN 
AND  EASTERN  DEPARTMENTS,  AND  GRAND 
OFFICER  OF  THE  LEGION  OF  HONOUR: 


*'  L' Assassin  sur  la  route  est  prfffrabU  d  Vhypoerite  -R&f; 
**  90IM  vmts  dificik  du  premier,  et  le  second  avec  Its  Mors 
^*  dela  vertu  vousfaii  tomber  dans  ses  pi^ges." 

DlCTlONNAlRE  DBS  JaCOMNS. 

A  GREATER  truth  was  never  uttered  than  the 
above,  as  to  the  portrait  of  Mr.  Real ;  with  the 
exterior  of  an  amiable  good  man,  he  has  no  more 
feeling  than  a  statue.  His  sole  object  is  money 
and  police ;  he  could  as  little  live  without  having 
employment  in  the  police  as  he  could  witliout 
money*.  He  is  extremely  rapacious,  and  yet  not 
niggardly  :  provided  he  held  a  situation  in  a  police 
office,  he  would  not  care  whether  it  was  under  a 
Bourbon,  a  Roberspierre,  or  a  Bonaparte.  This 
man,  although  the  agent  of  cruelty,  will,  whea 
he  speaks  of  those  craelties,  weep  over  the  relation 
like  a  child.     It  could  not  be  supposed,  from  his 

*  Rial  i9>80  very  partial  to  police,  that  he  issues  invitation 
oards  to  dinner  or  evening  parties,  with  *'  police  g^nirak^ 
printed  at  the  head.  ' 
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manner  of  recounting  them^  that  he  had  had  any 
share  in  them. 

I  recollect  dining  with  him  about  a  month  after 
Pichegru  was  assassinated ;  the  company  was  very 
numerous.  He  gave  an  account  of  the  different 
conversations  he  had  had  with  that  general  after 
his  arrest ;  and  he  spoke  with  so  much  apparent 
feeling,  and  even  with  tears  in  his  eyes,  that  not 
one  person  in  the  company  could  refrain  from  fol- 
lowing his  example  i  and  no  one  could  have  sup» 
posed  that  the  narrator  was  the  agent  in  the 
murder^ 

Real  was  a  procureur  au  clidtdet  *  before 
the  revolution,  but  was  erased  from  the  list,  on 
account  of  a  great  many  depredations  committed 
on  his  clients  and  others,  who  had  had  the  misfor- 
tune to  confide  in  liim.  He  is  descended  of  poor 
parents,  but  was  educated  at  the  expense  of  a 
bishop,  who  was  the  uncle  to  a  lady  who  stood 
his  godmother.  Real  has  now  a  sister  who  is  an 
attendant  at  a  common  bathing  house,  and  whose 
children  go  on  errands  for  her  neighbours. 

It  is  very  natural  for  Mr.  Real  to  have  become  a 
great  admirer  of  the  new  order  of  things. 

During  the  first  three  years  of  the  revolution,  he 
was  not  in  any  official  situation,  but  was  prin- 
cipally occupied  in  newspapers,  and  employed 
by   different    ministers    to  write  pamphlets  pour 

•  Attorney  of  a  court,  similar  to  our  King's  Bench  Court, 
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travailler  V esprit  public.  After  the  10th  of  August, 
1792,  whep  the  revolutionary  tribuaal  was  organ- 
ized. Real  was  appointed  attorney  general*, 
(acciisateur  ptiiaic)^  after  filling  that  post  for  three 
months,  he  was  appointed  procureur  de  Sa  eom^ 
mune  de  PariSy  (a  recorder).  At  the  trial  of 
Brissot  lie  appeared  as  witness  against  bim ;  after 
which  he  was  sent  into  the  prison  of  the  Lij^em- 
bourg  by  Roberspierre,  as  a  spy,  {a  moutan). 
He  there  performed  his  part  to  the  satisfaction  of 
his  employer ;  a  great  many  hundreds  were  sacri- 
ficed by  Real  in  this  infamous  way.  To  look  at 
the  man,  it  is  impossible  to  suppose  him  capable^of 
a  bad  action,  and  I  do  really  believe  that  in  dimng 
with  a  person  he  is  capable  of  signing  his  death 
warrant  en  riant,  and  when  his  victim  is  sacrificed, 
will  shed  tears  for  him.  Such  a  character  as- 
Real's,  I  believe,  never  before  existed. 

Although  employed  in  such  an  abominable 
mission  when  he  was  in  prison,  he  was  uncom- 
monly  kind  in  every  respect  to  those  whom  he 
did  not  denounce;  and  those  to  whom  he  was  kind 
to-day f  he  would  denounce  to-morrow. 

After  the  fall  of  Roberspierre,  the  committee 
of  public  safety  declined  employing  him.  He 
then  commenced  a  newspaper  entitled,  Le  Journal 
de  t Opposition^  in  which  he  accused  the  committee 

*  Every  court  in    France    ha<)   its    attorney  general  and 
a  d^uty. 
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and  convention  of  re-actions>  of  aristocracy,  &c. 
In  the  same  paper  he  gave  occasionally  some  ii^ 
teresting  accounts  of  what  had  passed  in  priscm 
yvhen  he  was  there.  This  was  evidently  done  to 
make  it  appear  that  he  was  not  employed  by 
Roberspierre  s  however  he  continued  to  be  un* 
popular  with  all  parties.  He  was  never  employed 
by  the  Directory  till  a  short  time  previous  to  its 
subversion,  and  that  only  in  a  very  inferior  situ« 
atkm.  Therefore  from  1794  till  1800,  he  practised 
as  avocat:  he  was  the  counsel  for  the  revolutionary 
committee  of  Nantes,  and  for  BabvBuf  and  Dronet^ 
who  were  tried  for  a  jacobin  conspiracy*. 

"Rialy  during  that  long  period,  proved  himself 
constantly  a  most  violent  sans  culottes  on  one  oc* 
casion  he  presented  a  petiticyi  at  the  bar  of  thc^ 
convention^  from  one  of  the  sections  of  Paris,  com- 
plaining of  a  powerful  re^^ction.  The  orator,  ct- 
devcmt  CUojfm,  now  Ms  Excdlency  Count  E^alj  finish- 
ed his  speech,  demanding  lar^pubtiqiied^mocratigue, 
ou  la  mart ! 

It  is  well  known  that  on  every  anniversary  of 
the  king's  murder.  Rial  inserted  the  following  ad- 
vertisement in  his  Journal  de  rOpposition  :-^'^  Les 
hons  fotriotes  sont  itwitis  par  k  cUogfen  Rdal  a 
se  riwdr  k  21  Jamner  pour  manger  me  tSte  de 
cochon!" 

The   great    regenerator    Napoleon   appointed 

*  See  page  52. 
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Real  a  counsellor  of  state  as  a  reward  for  his  ex* 
ertions  on  the  18th  Brumaire^  and  the  ^section  to 
which  he  belongs  in  the  council  is  that  o(  justiet 
andkgidatian*!!! 


COUNT  MERLIN  OF  DOUAY, 

COUNSELLOR     OF     STATE,     AKD    PROCUREUR    IM- 
PERIAL (imperial    attorney    general)  to 

THE    COURT     OF     CASSATION,     GRAND   OFFICER 
OF   THE    LEGION    OF    HONOUR* 


^'  Merlin  de  Douai successivemeni  Conseil  du  Due  d*OrUanij 
^^  Ami  de  Danioriyde  Cltaboty  de  Marat j  de  Roberspierre  f , 
<^  Auteur  de  laLoi  des  S aspects ^Avocai  des  SepiembriteurSy 
<^  Ministre  dtsgraciS  de  la  Police^  puis  Ministre  de  la  Jus- 
'<  iic6;  vain  comme  un  Paon^  patient  cammeun  Chai^  cmel 
"  comme  un  Tigre,  sembloit  n'avoir  survicu  aax  factions 
"  dont  il  avait  SiS  Vame  et  le  valet  que  pour  insuiter  a  lajus- 
'^  tice  de  la  Providence.  II  se  sauva  de  tEchaJfaud  en  en* 
*'  trant  au  Directoire,"  S^c.  Sfc, 

This  is  the  character  of  Merlin,  extracted  from 
a  well  written  French  paper  published  in  the 
time  of  the  Directory,  called  **  L'Ami des  Lais" 

*  The  council  of  state  is  diyided  into  sections^See  page 
117. 
t  And  now  of  NapaleoD  Bonaparte^ 
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S5th  June,  1798.— A  greater  miscreant  thtti  this 
man  never  existed.  He  has  been  nick*riamed 
Merttn  Suspect,  Merlin  Potence,.  &c.  I  do  not 
know  a  man  more  execrated  than  this  valet  of 
Roberspierre  and  Bonaparte* 

Merlin  is  the  son  of  a  labourer  in  a  village 
called  Anchin :  when  about  twelve  years  of  age 
he  went  to  live  as  servant  at  the  convent,  and  as 
he  had  a  tolerably  good  voice,  he  soon  got  ad- 
mitted  as  a  singing  boy;  and  having  insinuated 
himself  with  the  monks  of  the  convent,  they 
took  him  in,  gave  him  a  good  education,  and 
sent  him  to  the  college  of  Douay.  He  was, 
when  he  had  finished  his  education,  received  an 
advocate.  His  religious  benefactors  continued  to 
support  him;  in  return  for  which,  when  the  re« 
volution  broke  out,  he  robbed  them  of  some 
money  which  they  had  placed  in  an  establish* 
ment  at  Cambray* 

Merlin  became  a  member  of  the  first  assem- 
bly; at  that  period  he  became  acquainted  with 
the  Duke  of  Orleans,  who  appointed  him  his 
homme  d' Affaires.  In  return  for  which,  he  con- 
trived, with  the  assistance  of  General  Clarke,  to 
get  the  Duke  guillotined,  after  having  jointly 
plundered  him  of  an  immense  property. 

In  the  time  of  Roberspierre,  Merlin  framed  his 
law  of  suspect,  which  bears  a  great  af&nity  to  a 
recent  decree  of  Napoleon.  I  have  therefore 
given  them  both  a  place  here,  in  order  to  prove 
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the  affinity  of  the  characters  of  Maximilian  Ro- 
berspierre  and  Napoleon  Bonaparte:  the  fonner 
was  the  scourge  of  France,  the  latter  the  scourge 
of  the  universe. 

This  Merlin,  in  the  time  of  Roberspierre,  also 
proposed  a  kind  of  catechism  to  be  put  to  the 
members  of  the  convention,  and  the  popular  so* 
cieties,  which  ran  thus  :— 

What  was  your  fortune  before  1789  ? 

What  is  it  now?  (in  1793) 

What  were  your  opinions  in  1789  ? 

What  have  you  done  to  deserve  the  guillotine  in 
case  of  a  counter  revolution  ? 

After  the  fall  of  Roberspierre,  he  became  one  of 
the  most  active  members  of  government.  In  the 
time  of  the  Directory  he  was  successively  minister 
of  police,  of  justice,  and  a  member  of  the  Di- 
rectory. His  villainies  and  his  cruelties  rendered 
him  so  extremely  obnoxious  to  all  parties,  that 
he  soon  was  obliged  to  resign  in  deference  to 
public  opinion. 

On  the  18th  Brumaire  he  was  without  employ- 
ment, but  the  great  encourager  and  protector  of 
all  criminals,  Na|K>Ieon  Bonaparte^  made  him  one 
of  his  counsellors  of  state,  and  he  now  takes  his 
seat  at  the  council  in  the  same  section  with  his 
friend  Real,  viz.  jusiice  and  legislation ! !  t 
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MERLIN'S 
LOI  DES  SUSPECTS, 

Passed    in   the    Rdgn    of 
Maximilian  Roberspierbje. 

The  National  Convention, 
afl»  haying  heard  'the 
Report  of  the  Committee 

,  of  Legislation,  on  the 
Manner  of  executing  its 
Decree  of  the  12th  of 
this  Month,  decrees — 

Art,  1st.  Immediately  after 
the  publication  of  the  present 
decree,  all  suspicious  people, 
who  remaia  on  the  territory 
of  tlie  Repablic,  and  who  are 
still  frecj  shall  be  put  u^thr 
arrest. 

Shall  be  considered  as  sua- 
picioud  people. 

1st.  Those  who  by  their 
condttct,  either  by  their  con- 
nections, by  their  conTersa* 
tioOf  or  by  their  writings, 
have  been  partisans  of  tyranny 
and  federalisra,  and  enemies 
of  liberty. 

2dly.  Those  who  are  not 
able  to  justify,  in  the  manner 
prescribed  by  the  law  of  the^ 
12th  March  last,  their  means 
of  existence,  and  the  proof 
that     they     have     acquitted 


IMPERIAL  decree; 

At  the  Palace  of  the  Thuil- 
leries,  Marcli  3,  1810. 

Napoleon,  Emperor  of 
the  French,  King  of  Ita- 
ly, Protector  of  the  Con- 
federation of  the  Rhine, 
Mediator  of  the  Sv^iss 
Confederation,  &c.  &c« 

Upon  the  report  of  our  Mi- 
nister of  the  General  Police  ;. 

Considering  that  there  is  a 
certain  number  of  our  subjects 
detained  in  the  state  prisons, 
whom  it  is  not  convenient  to 
bring  for  trial  before  the  courts 
of  justice,  nor  set  at  liberty ; 

That  several  of  them  have, 
at  different  epochs,  made  an 
attempt  upon  the  safety  of  the 
state ;  that  they  would  be  con- 
demned by  the  courts  to  capi- 
tal punishments,  but  that  su^ 
perior  considerations  oppose 
themselves  to  their  '•being 
brought  to  trial ; 

That  others,  afler  having 
figured  as  chiefs  of  bands  in 
the  civil  wars,  have  taken 
agafn  to  flagrant  crimes,  and 
that  motives  of  general  inte* 
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tbemselres  of  their  ci?ic  do- 

Sdiy,  Thooe  who  have  been 
refused  certificates  of  civ  ism. 

4th  ly.  The  public  fimctoru 
aries  suspcndid  from  their 
functions  by  the  national  con* 
veniiom,  or  by  its  commissaries, 
iiiiid  not  reintegrated,  princi- 
pally  those  vsho  have  been,  or 
tntght  to  be  deprived  in  virtue 
of  the  law  qf  the  \  0th  August 
last ;  aiid  all  those  who  have 
been  employed,  and  who  can- 
not be  brought  to  triaJ. 

5thly,Tho8e  of  the  ci-dcvani 
nobles,  together  with  the  hus- 
bands, wives,  fathers,  mothers, 
sons  or  daughters,  brothers  or 
sisters,  agents  of  emigrants, 
who  have  not  manifested  their 
attachment  to  the  Revolution. 

AsT.  IL  Those  who,  in  a 
mysterious  manner,  speak  of 
the  misfortunes  of  the  Repub- 
licj  and  pity  the  fate  of  the 
French  people,  and  are  always 
ready  to  spread  bad  news, 
with  an  affected  sorrow. 

Aa^IlI*  Those  who  have 
changed  their  conduct  and 
language,  according  to  events, 
who,  silent  with  regard  to  the 
crimes  of  the  royalists*  of  the 
federalists,  exclaim  with  em- 
phasis against    the    faults  of 


rest,  in  like  manner,  prevent 
them  from  being  brought  to 
trial; 

That  several  of  them  are 
either  robbers  of  Diligences, 
or  men  habituated  to  crime, 
whom  our  courts  are  not  able 
to  condemn,  although*  they 
should  have  a  certainty  of 
their  guilt,  and  in  whose  cases, 
they  know  that  their  enlarge- 
ment would  be  contrary  to  the 
interest  and  safety  of  society ; 

That  a  certain  number  of 
them  having  been  employed 
by  the  police,  in  foreign  coun- 
tries,  and  having  fiuled  in  fi- 
delity, can  neither  be  bronght 
to  trial,  nor  set  at  liberty, 
without  compromisingthe  safe- 
ty of  the  state ; 

Finally,  that  some  of  them, 
bebnging  to  the  diflTerent 
united  countries,  are  danger- 
ous men,  who  can  neither  be 
put  on  their  trial,  because  their 
crimes  are  either  of  a  political 
nature,  or  anterior  to  the  anion, 
and  that  they  could  not  be  s^ 
at  liberty  without  compromi^ 
ing  the  interests  of  the  state  ; 

Considering,  however,  that 
our  justice  requires  us  to  as- 
sure ourselves,  that  those  of 
our  subjects  who  are  detained 
in  the  state  prisons  are  those 
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tbe  patriots,  and  affect,  to 
appear  Hepoblicans,  aa  au. 
flterjty,  a  stadied  severity, 
which  are  ia  contradiction 
with  each  other. 

Art.  IV.  Those  who,  having 
always  the  words  of  tiberiyt 
rtpubiie,  and  conntnf^  on  their 
lips,  frequent  the  ci^devani  no- 
bles, the  priests,  contrc-rho' 
lutionaires,  the  aristocrats,  the 
fiuiUam,  and  interest  them- 
selves for  them* 


for  lawful  causes,  with  a  view 
to  the  public  interest,  and  not 
from  private  considerations 
and  passions ; 

That  it  is  fit  to  establish,  for 
the  examination  of  every  case, 
legal  and  solemn  forms  ; 

And  that,  in  forming  the 
process  of  this  inquiry,  giving 
the  first  decisions  in  a  Privy 
Council,  and  reviewing,  anew, 
every  year,  the  causes  of  the 
detention,  to  ascertain  whether 
it  should  be  prolonged,  wc 
should  provide  for  the  safety 
of  the  state,  and  that  of  its 
citizens ; 

Our  Council  of  State  having 
been  heard. 

We  have  decreed,  and  do 
decree  as  follows : 

THE  DECREE, 

which  professes  to  be  for  th^ 
relirf  of  certain  ttatc  prisanen 
in  France,  proceeds  to  the  en- 
acting clauses  and  provisions, 
which  are  comprised  in  fiva 
distinct  and  several  chapten^ 

The  first,  intitled,  "  For* 
"  malities  to  be  observed  for  the 
"  detention  in  the  State  Pritons,^ 
provides  that  no  person  can 
be  detained  in  a  state  prison, 
but  by  virtue  of  a  decision 
made  upon  the  report  of  the 
Chief  Justice,  or  the  Minister 
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of  Police,  ia  a  PriTy  CounciL 
Tills  detenUon  is  not  to  be  pro« 
longed  beyond  a  year,  anlev 
by  a  new  order. 

The  second  chapter  regii* 
lates  ''  intpeciiou  qf  $tate  pru 
^*  $omt**  and  prondes  that 
commisnoners  shall  inject 
them  once  a  month,  make  mi- 
irate  inqairy  into  every  cir* 
cnmstance  affecting  them*  and 
discharge  all  such  as  are  not 
detained  strictly  according  to 
law. 

The  third  chapter  respects 
persons  put  in  $urveUiaac€y 
of  whom  a  list  is  to  be  fur. 
Dubed  by  the  Minister  of  Po- 
lice. 

The  fourth  chapter  relates 
to  the  *' regime  and  admmU 
^^  Miration  of  the  Hate  pru. 
^fsont/'  The  allowance  to 
each  prisoner  is  to  be  two 
francs  per  day»  besides  ordi* 
nary  maintenance. 

The  fifth  chapter  fixes  the 
number  of  state  prisons,  whidi 
are  limited  to  eight,  via.  the 
Castles  of  Saumur,  Ham,  U; 
Lanskroun,  Pierre-Ch4tel,  Fe- 
nestrelle,  Coropiono,  and  Via- 
eennes. 
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CttENIfiR, 

V 
MEilfeER  OF  ttt£  INSTITUTE,    An6    OFFICER  OP         '  * 

THE  LEGION  OF  HONOUR* 

The  character  o^  this  man  is  so  Well  known  to 
every  person  at  all  acquainted  with  the  revolution- 
ary annals  of  France^  that  it  is  ahnost  superfluous 
to  give  him  a  place  here.  My  only  object  in 
doing  that  is^  tQ  give  some  few  lines  from  his  ex- 
cellent Poem>  published  about  four  years  ago^ 
called^  '*  Epitre  a  Vottaire/'  in  consequence  of  which 
he  lost  a  situation  of  about  1^200/.  sterling  per 
annum^  as  Inspector  General  of  the  Public  Schoob. 

Chenier  was  born  in  Morocco^  where  his  father 
was  many  years  French  consuU  He  is  a  man 
of  talents^  and  a  good  poet.  He  praised  all  par-** 
ties — Marat^  Roberspierre,  and  Bonaparte.  What 
induced  him  to  write  the  last  Poem,  for  which 
he  incurred  the  tyrant's  di^race,  was>  that  he 
wished  to  become  a  senator  ;  in  which  demand 
Bonaparte  did  not  think  proper  to  acquiesce,  un- 
less Chenier  would  employ  his  ^muse  for  him. 
Accordingly^  he  wrote  a  tragedy;  in  five  nets, 
called  Cjfrw,  which  was  played  the  day  of  the 
coronation,  but  completely  damned.  Chenier,  ne- 
vertlieless,  insisted' upon  having  his  senatorship; 
bat  Napoleon  would  not  comply. 

A  great  many  crimes  have  been  imputed  to 
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Chenier,  during  the  revolution  ;  among  others,  was 
that  of  not  attempting  to  save  his  brother,  who 
was  guillotined. 

In  the  ^pHv^  o.  VoUa^e,  Chenier,  after  com* 
plimenting  his  hero  for  what  he  h^  done  to  en- 
lighten mankind,  and  on  account  of  the  know- 
ledge he  propagated  in  France,  jointly  with 
tyAUmbert,  Monfesqi^eu,  Btiffbn,  &c.  says— 

"  Faut-il  done  s'etonner  si  la  France  unanime, 
*'  Att  d6cKn  de  tes  anfff  brigua  Phonneur  sablime 
"  Dft  liguer  rar  ie  inarbre  a  ia  peft4rit^ 
"  Ltf  tcaits  A'qn  ifixivwk  cher  a  I'kuif  aivit6  ? 
''  O'g^Q^^ei^  ^oncours  dea  amis  de  Tetude  ! 
Noi)^  qe  n'^t  pas  ainsi  que  I'humble  servitude, 
Offrant  coipme  un  tribut  son  hommage  iinpostear, 
*'  Consacre  a  la  puissaoce  un  marbre  adiilateur. 
*'*Tairons-iiou8  ce  beaq  jour  oik  Raris  dans  Pivresse 
'^  X>'ttn  (riornphe  paiaihle  hooorait  la  vieUlesse? 
I^i^'on  6talea¥ec  gompe  au3(  yeus;  des  coqqu6ia9» 
Des  gardes,  des  vaincus,  des  6tendards  sapglaii^y 
Le  glaive,  humide  encore,  et  fiimant  de  carnage, 
£t  le  profane  encens  vendu  par  I'esclavage : 
Ta  garde  eUu(  un  peuple  accouni  sur  tes  ps&  • 
II  benissaft.ton,  nocn^  te  portait  dayis  ses  bvas  ; 
Des  pleurs  de  sa  tendresse  i\  ranimalt  ta  vie; 
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"  A  v.anter  un  grand  homroeil  condamnatt  I'envie; 
"  Adn^irait  les  Eclairs  qui  brillaient  dans  tes  yeux» 
'^  Contemplait  de  ton  front  les  sillons  radieax^ 
Creuses  par.soizante  ans  de  travaux  et  de  gbire, 
Et  qui  d^un  sj^le  entj^r  semUaient  tracer.'J'histoirB. 
"  Ces  ten^p^'li  ne  sontplus :  les  n6ircs  sont  moins  Leau^^ 
*'  Les  Franfais  sont  tomh^s  sous  des  vetches  nouveaus 
"  Malheur  aux  partisans  d'un  &ge  tem6raire, 
"  Trop  longtemps  <gar6  sur  ks  pas  de  Voltaire  V 
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*'  Nous  conservons  k  drcdi  dcpenser  en  secret ; 
**  Mali  la  Motuse  prMic,  et  ia  raison  se  tait, 
"  Aux  acceus  proiong6s  de  rairain  monotone, 
"  S'^veillant  en  sorsaat^  la  pesanle  Sorboune 
*'  Redemande  set  bancs,  i  J'ennai  c6nsacr6:9, 
"  £t  les  argufnens  faux  de  sea  docteors  foitrr69. 
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The  following  lines  very  much  displeased  the 
tyrant,  and  principally  cauded  the  author's  dis* 
grace:— 

**  Tacite  en  traits  de  flatnme  accuse  aoa  sejans 
*'  Ei  son  TtoM  prononcifait  pdtit  iestyrans  *  /" 

The  following  tribute  to  Frederic  the  Great,  in 
the  same  poem,  likewise  gave  offence,  as  Bona)parte 
thought  the  poet  wrote  tho^e'  lines  to  made  the 
contrast  between  him  and  Frederic  :-— 

''  Fr6deric  a  Berlin  t'appellait  pres  de  lai, 
"  El  l'6gal  d^an  grand'  homme  en  dbvenait  Vap^i 
*'  Li  r^gnait  che2  un  roi  Pespiit  pfailosopblqoe, 
"  £t  I'empire  i  soaper  passait  en  repttbiique. 
"  Fred6ric  oubliait  de  fastneux  ennuis : 
*'  Tout  riait  I  sa  table,  ezcepte  Maupertuisf  • 
''  Rechercbant  )a  faveur,  craignant  le  ridicule, 
"  £t  cm,  Jorsqn'il  flattait;  par'un  prince  incrMnle, 
"  Maupertnis  de  la  cour  exila  les  bons  mots, 
"  Eh !  qui  ne  cohnatt  point  la  gravit6  des  sots  ? 
*'  Aux  bons  mots  toutefbis  rarement  elle  £chappe« 
''  Medecin d^  Pesprit plos eiscorque duP^, 
"  Tn  con^us.le  projet  de  go^rir  un  Lapon 
"  Se  croyant  a-la*fois  Fontenelle  et  Newton, 

•  Sec  page  197  of  this  Work. 

t  Ptesid^nt  of  the  Acadeniy>of  ArU  aild<Sei#titM  of  Rf^ilii: 

s  s  2 
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^  Bel  esprit  gtomkr^^  aspirant  aa  finie, 
"  £t  grand  calcuiateux  en  fait  de  calomnie. 
^'  II  t'avait  ofiens6.    N'cn  d6plaise  aa  ptuvoir, 
?'  La  defense  est  on  droit,  aouvent  m^me  on  deToir. 
**  To  6s  bien  de  r^pondre,  et  mieox  de  disparaitfe, 
^'  Ell  regpettant  I'ami,  mais  en  fnyant  le  Riakre. 
"  Loin  deJoi  cependant  que  de  fois  tes  regards; 
^'  Ont  suivi  ce  b6ros  qui  ch6rit  toos  les  arts! 
f '  Qui  BUT  tant  de  perils  fonda  t^a  renc^mci^ ; 
**  Qoi  formii,  conduisit,  m^nagea  son  arm6e ; 
^'  Qui  fut  historien,  philosopl^e,  soldat ; 
"  Qai  t'^criTit  en  vers  la  veille  d'un  conibat, 
f  Rima  le  beao  serment  de  mpurir  avec  gloir^j, 
«'  V6cut,  et  poor  rimer  remporta  la  victoire  ^ 
^f  Appanvrit  les  Saxons,  enrichit  ses  Aijets ; 
1*  Fit  toojoor^  a  propos  et  la  gi:^erre  e^  la  paij^ ; 
*'  Ainia  sans  Testimer  Tantorit^  syprdoie, 
"  £t  soorit  sur  le  tr6ne  a  la  Libert6  m^me*'* 

Chenier  is  considered  as  one  of  the  best  poet$ 
Tkow  in  France.  He  is  the  author  of  several  good 
tragedies,  viz.  Charles  IX.  Finilon,  Hemry  VIIL 
Jean  Calasy  Gracchus^  TimoUon,  tc. 


SIEYES, 

SENATOR,  A   MEMBER    only    OF    THE    LEGION   OF 

HONOUR. 

»  •  • 

This  is  so  contemptible  and  frivolous  a  cbaf 
racter,  that  he  is  barely  worth  naming.  He  has 
usurped^  like  many  others,  a  reputation  for  talent 
I  have  shewn,  in  the  course  of  this  work,  his  igno- 
rance of  Bonaparte's  character,  and  of  the  trick 
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practised  upon  him  by  that  tyrant.  I  do  not  know 
a  man  more  generally  despised  in  France  than  this 
Sieyes.  He  lives  retired  from  courts  but  not  from 
the  gay  world.  The  oi-devant  dbbS  goes  in  his 
fill!  dress,  to  the  opera,  to  evening  parties^  routs^ 
fcc. 


BLANC  D'HAUTERIVE*, 

COUNSELLOR  OF  STATE,  AND  KEEPER  OP  THE 
ARCHIVES  OF  THE  OFFICE  FOR  FOREIGN  AF- 
FAIRS, 

Was  formerly  in  holtf  orders,  which,  however, 
he  soon  quitted,  and  entered  on  the  career  of 
diplomatics.  He  had  been  many  years  before  the 
revolution  in  the  Foreign  Office. 

Shortly  after  that  period,  he  was  sent  as  consul' 
to  one  of  the  ports  of  America.  He  returned  ta 
Prance  in  1795,  and  resumed  his  situation  in  the 
Foreign  Office,  where  he  remained  till  1806,  when 
Ponaparte  made  him  a  Counsellor  of  State ;  and 
at  the  death  ,of  Mr.  Caillard,  the  nrclumie,  he  was 
appointed  his  successor* 

Mr.  D*Hauterive^s  talents  cannot  be  disputed  ; 
but,  like  all  revolutionary  Frenchmen,  he  will 
apply  these  talents  •to  any  cause^  or  support  any 
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principle^  right  or  wrong,  whether  consonant  to 
bis  own  way  of  thinking  or  not.  These  men  would 
shew  the  same  zeal  and  ardour  in  sending  Bona- 

*  Aathor  of  "  Etat  de  la  France  a  la  fia  de  Tan  yuu'* 
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parte  to  the  gallowd,  as  thej  now  exhibit  in  sup^ 
porting  h'ys  causey  all  they  want  is,  to  retain- their 
situations. 

1  recollect,  that  one  day,  coming  out  of  Mr. 
Talleyrand's  cabinet,  I  saw  the  late  Mr.  Fox  and 
his  friends  in  the  minister's  diiawing  room,  who 
were  to  take  their  conge.  I  passed  on  to  Mr. 
D'Hauterive's  apartment,  who  asked  me,  if  I  had 
seen  Mr.  Fox  at  the  minister's  ?  I  answered.  Yes. 
*^  C^est  un  excellent  hamme,  vStre  Monsieur  Fox, 

il  est  doux  comme  une  jolie  femme,  mais  je  nt 

croispas  qu'il  ait  tant  de  talent  ipCon  hit  donne/' 
Pourquoi  ?  il  passe  ckeznous  cependant  pour  wnc 
^  de  nos  meilleures  tctes.*^ 

•*  Voyezy'  added  Mr.  D'Hauterive,  *'  Uy  a  vingt 
/*  ans  deja  que  cet  homme  cherche  a  parvenir  au 
•*  minist^re^  mais  il  ne  pent  pas  y  atteindre  /''— • 
I  thought  this  was  a  new  way  of  appreciating 
a  man's  telents,  and  which  proves  that  French* 
men  judge  of  talents  by  the  situation  a  man  holds 
in  life^  no  matter  how  obtained. 

Mr.  D'Hauterive  is  the  grand  feseur  >in  the 
manifesto  department.  He  always  drew  up  the 
notes>  manifestoes,  reports^  &c.  for  Talleyrand; 
not  that  he  approved  of  wliat  he  wrote,  but  be^ 
cause,  writing  as  he  did,  ,lie  obtained  his  own^ 
purposes.   «- 

Had  Mr.  D'Hauterive  had  more  of  the  suaviter 
in  modo,  he  would,  no  doubt,  have  been  Minister 
Ibr  Foreign  Affairs,  having  every  requisite  quality 
to  fill  the  office  of  a  Minister  under  Bonaparte — 


